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THE NATIONAL MONEY-BOX.* 
Cuarter I. 
THE OLD BOX. 


“Ros me the Exchequer, Hal, the first thing you do,” was Fal- 
staff’s injunction to the heir of England. The gainful operation 
has been accomplished in succeeding ages, at various times, and 
by divers personages, from sovereigns to swindlers. The national 
money-box was always worth robbing, and diligently robbed— 
especially by those custodians of the public treasure who affected 
the most scrupulous regard for their trust, and dealt most copiously 
in maxims of probity and economy. When the Stuart Parliament 
sought to prevent the King from raising money by mortgaging 
the Crown revenues, they called their resolution an attempt “to 
break the bones of the serpent.” Yet, when the House of Com- 
mons themselves undertook the function of financiers, the world 
had never seen before—nor ever saw again, until Louis Blanc pre- 
sided over the Conseil des Ouvriers, in the Luxembourg Palace— 
so pitiable an exhibition of extravagance and fraud. The annual 
budget-speeches delivered by the finance ministers to the Praise- 
God-Barebones’ Parliament have been very imperfectly reported. 
Enough, however, has transpired by the result to assure us that 
at no time was the national revenue more recklessly squandered, 
or more shamelessly embezzled. The very machinery for securing 
honesty and thrift was hopelessly insufficient. The House of 
Commons set itself up, not only as the superior to, but the substi- 
tute for, the constitutional sovereign, and, as its first act of eco- 
nomy, granted salaries to its own members, which are stated to 
have absorbed, in a few years, more than £750,000. This was, 
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at the time, a very liberal allowance on the Civil List, for what 
must be considered a purely domestic expenditure. The whole 
finance mechanism, under the Commonwealth, was organized on 
similar principles. Instead of paying in the receipts of revenue 
into one responsible department, every branch of income was 
placed under the supervision of its special “select committee” of 
the House, whose members, says Hume, “ appropriated whatever 
they pleased to their own private use.” The consequences could 
not be doubtful. Anticipating Joseph Hume in economical 
theories, the Long Parliament rivalled Henry VIII. in extravagant 
practices. In ten years, the country, which had been lashed into 
rebellion because Charles wished to raise a few hundred thousand 
pounds by arbitrary methods, was taxed to an amount computed, 
at the most moderate estimate, to exceed ninety-five millions, of 
which large aggregate it would be rash to determine how much 
was expended in the public service, and how much absorbed by 
private peculation. Then, as now, the nation that chooses to ex- 
change one for many masters, is doomed to pay heavily for its 
luxury. 

in present subject, however, is only incidentally connected 
with by-gone enterprises, whether legalized or illegal—whether 
Falstaffian or Parliamentarian—for robbing the Exchequer. We 
wish, if possible, to render intelligible to public comprehension 
what the Exchequer has been, and is. Every session witnesses 
the a of half-a-dozen big volumes, filled to the brim with 
tabulated figures, called “Accounts and Papers,” purporting to 
contain a resumé of the national receipts and outlays, but really 
serving chiefly to augment the printer’s bill. At the periodical 
eran. moreover, an abstract is duly promulgated, showing 
the proceeds from various branches of revenue, the ‘charges ” by 
which the money is absorbed, and the surplus—if any—that 
remains available for the extimetion of debt or the remission of 
taxation. Yet of the millions who may perchance glance at the 
quarterly returns of revenue, and who certainly have to contribute 
their “yore quota to its gross receipt, how few there are who 
actually comprehend their meaning! James the First is said 
never to have quite understood the difference between a pound 
Seots and a pound sterling. His lavish gifts to certain Oourt 
favourites were computed, we are told, im the royal mind upon 
one currency, but actually paid in another. Lord Salisbury, it is 
said, on one occasion cunnimgly contrived to lead his Majesty past 
a table on which was piled a pyramid of golden coin. e heap 
formed a moiety of the sum assigned, a few hours previously, 
upon some caprice of royal satisfaction to a favoured donee. The 
King had never before enjoyed an opportunity of realizing the 
extent of his beneficence. Dealing with money in figures, or as 
an imaginative quantity, the Solomon of his day never previously 
understood the real substantiality of coined bullion. tn the in- 
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The Royal Exchequer. 3 


stance we have cited his ocular demonstration was followed by a 
prompt disallowance of the reckless gift. But as a plain matter 
of fact, it must be stated that the British public to the present 
day are very much in the condition of the first Stuart king. A 
popular novelist depicts his hero, during some crisis of destiny, as 
carrying £60,000 in gold sewn up in “ a peach-blossom silk bag,” 
affixed to his girdle. The coin at the tightest packing must have 
filled a space of two cubic feet, and weighed more than half a ton, 
The novelist, of course, relied upon the ignorance of his readers, 
whilst displaying his own. In both respects he did but follow, 
at humble distance, the official precedents established by succes- 
sive generations of finance ministers. 

To modern apprehensions the Royal Exchequer has become a 
myth, An office bearing that designation, or its equivalent, still 
exists in Whitehall Yard. The adventurous traveller who can 
contrive to escape absorption in the abysses of the Victoria sewer, 
and is not terrified by the chaotic piles of sand, and bricks, and 
barrels of quicklime which intersect his path, may obtain access 
to the dingy apartments of an unusually dingy edifice, where half. 
a-dozen moderately-paid clerks assist the Comptroller-General of 
Exchequer in distributing monies amounting in the aggregate to 
70 or 100 millions a-year. In that circumscribed space and 
modest environment reside the actual distributors of the whole 
imperial revenue. ‘The office is among the smallest and cheapest 
of the entire series of Government departments. Formerly it 
constituted in itself the whole system of financial machinery. But 
as State revenues multiplied, and State business assumed a wider 
development reign after reign, new offices arose around it, absorb- 
ing its duties, and subdividing its responsibilities, wotil the Ex- 
chequer, officially so called, has dwindled almost to a point. One 
Comptroller-General, one Deputy Comptroller, one Chief Clerk, 
and six assistants constitute the staff of the establishment, and 
their gross salaries are returned at just £4600 per annum. A 
witness examined before the late select committee affirmed that 
the business of the department could not provide, on an average, 
work for more than a couple of clerks throughout the year—an 
assertion which, we need hardly say, received an indignant denial 
from Lord Monteagle. 

The successive steps by which the Exchequer subsided to its 
present insignificance are very curious. Originally the centre and 
nucleus of governmental functions, it has dwindled away through 
the separation of its various branches and attributes, each of 
which became large enough to justify their promotion into dis- 
tinct departments. At one time it not only received all the 
king’s monies, but paid his debts, regulated his accounts, pe 
pared and preserved (in very slovenly fashion) the great Roll 
of the kingdom; and besides all these official services con- 
stituted one of the highest judicial tribunals in the conte 
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It monopolized the duties now distributed among the Bank 
of England, the Treasury, the Audit Offices, the Paymaster- 
General, sundry Receivers General, and that Court of Justice 
over which Sir F. Pollock so ably presides. The judicial 
functions of the Exchequer were the first to obtain a distinct 
locality and existence. In its inception the Court was designed 
only to adjudicate upon cases in which the Sovereign and his sub- 
jects were, respectively, plaintiff and defendant in matters of 
revenue. An ingenious fiction gave the Court jurisdiction over 
suits urged between ae, and subject ; and when writs of quo 
minus were once thoroughly recognized among the legal machinery 
of the realm, the separation of the Court of Exchequer from the 
Exchequer Department became a matter of mere necessity. This 
separation was accomplished at so early a period that we need not, 
at present, perplex ourselves with the judicial attributes of the 
Exchequer. Curious inquirers into official pedigrees may endea- 
vour to ascertain whether, or when, any distinction existed 
between the “ Aula Regia’’ and the “ Curia Regis ;” and to deter- 
mine the date at which the barons of the Exchequer ceased to 
handle the king’s monies, and occupied themselves solely in ad- 
ministering his laws. For our immediate purpose we may consider 
the Exchequer merely under its primitive aspect, as the national 
“ eee ete recipient, the custodian, and distributor of 
the public revenue. The name “Exchequer” is traced to the 
Latin “Scaccarius,” which, as Madox says, was transformed 
by the French into Echiquier—and from the French, the 
English denomination is derivable. The thing is certain! 

coeval with the Norman invasion, if not of still greater anti- 
quity. William the Conqueror is said to have established the 
system upon a foreign model—“ Sumpta tamen, ipsius ratione, & 
scaccario transmarino,” is the account presented in the earliest 
record, still extant, of the English financial establishment. But 
the word “ scaccarius” itself comes to us from an older source 
than either French or Latin. We owe it, among many other 
debts, to the ingenious race who invented the game of chess, and 
the Arabic numerals. A cloth divided into coloured squares, like a 
chess-board; was a useful implement to computators who knew 
little of writing and still less of cyphering. The “Checquers ” 
is still a frequent sign for country inns, and its painted emblems 
are to this day included among the mysteries which everybody 
knows, but which bookmakers perseveringly assure us, are “not 
generally known.” In the reign of our Norman and Plantagenet 
kings, what is now a fiction was a fact. The bold but illiterate 
barons who signed Magna Charta with their “ mark ” were obliged 
to trust to checquers, counters, tallies, and other mechanical aids 
of computation, for results which contemporary officials arrive at, 
with far greater ease and certainty, by the system of decimal 
arithmetic. A chequered cloth, or scaccarius, of this description 
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first gave its name to the table on which it was spread, afterwards 
to the apartment, or curia, in which it was used, and finally to the 
whole Department, both in its financial and legal appliances, 
superseding various other denominations, such as the “ King’s 
Chamber of Accompt,” the “King’s Court and Repository of 
Revenues,” the “ Royal Fiscus or Hrarium.” This chequered cloth, 
we also learn, was provided newly twice every year by the sheriffs 
of London and Westminster, but at the King’s charge. It appears 
to have been a rather expensive article, unless, indeed, the officials 
concerned, in accordance with Treasury usages, contrived to make 
a profit out of the transaction. In the reign of Henry III. an 
entry occurs of xxxviiis. and viiid. spent, “ pro primo panno;” 
and “ pro secundo panno,” intended for use “in eodem scaceario” 
lxs. jd. The actual amount of these sums may be estimated by 
comparison with the contemporary salaries paid to the officials. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer received then 5s. a day, with an 
allowance of six “simnalls” or cakes, and some “ other small 
things.” The Clerk of Exchequer had xd. per diem, subsequently 
raised to iis. with “one seasoned simnall, half a sextary of wine, 
one large candle, and 12 pieces.” It is probable, however, that 
these salaries, so far as the principal officers were concerned, were 
merely supplemental. The function of Treasurer or chief over the 
Exchequer was commonly bestowed upon an ecclesiastic, and 
ensured him favour at Court with consequent preferment. The 
writer of the curious Dialogue Concerning the Exchequer, to which 
we shall have occasion to refer more particularly hereafter, speaks 
of this office with great veneration. ‘ He must be a great person 
who is intrusted with the concerns of a whole kingdom, and also 
with the king’s heart, as it is written, ‘ Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.’ ””? The price given for the office at 
that a also attests its value. Inthe reign of Stephen, Geoffry 
the Chancellor paid a fine of three thousand and six pounds and 
a mark for the life-tenure of his place. Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
bought for his son Richard, for his life, the office of Thesaurarius, 
paying for it £400. The investment proved highly judicious. 
Richard was Treasurer and Justice Itinerant to Henry the Second, 
and afterwards to Richard the First, by whom t was made 
Bishop of London. Edward I. allotted to his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer £40 a year stipend, and in another reign that 
functionary received from the royal coffers 100 marks “ until 
he should be otherwise provided for” by promotion to some bene- 
fice or see. 

The actual locality in which the royal monies were kept and the 
Barons of Exchequer assembled to regulate their accounts was, to 
some extent, migratory. The sovereign appointed the place at 
his discretion. King John, according to Mathew of Paris, having 
conceived some displeasure at the citizens of London, removed the 
Exchequer to Northampton. Edward I. ordered the barons to 
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shift their court from Westminster to the “ hustings of London 
city.’ The same monarch, when engaged in his northern wars, 
transferred the Exchequer to York. Ina precept issued to the 
Sheriffs of York they were ordered to “ fit up the castle-hall as 
an Exchequer, with a square cheque table, seats, &c.,” and also 
to prepare “ the Tower of the Castle for the Receipts of Exchequer, 
and furnish it with doors, bars, locks, and other things necessary 
for the security of the king’s treasure.” During troublous 
times, as in the Wars of the Roses and the Great Rebellion, the 
Exchequer followed the king from place to place, except when, as 
too often happened, it disappeared altogether. Westminster was, 
however, the usual place of sitting for the Court, and of custody 
for the coin. Sir Francis Palgrave remarks that the earliest place 
of deposit which can be traced for the royal treasure is— 


“That very ancient apartment described as the Treasury in the cloisters * 
of the Abbey of Westminster, or next the Chapter House, and in which 
the pix is still kept. The building is a vaulted chamber supported by a 
single pillar. In the Treasury, the Regalia and other Crown jewels were 
kept. The ancient double oak doors, strongly grated and barred with iron 
and locked with three keys, still remain.” 


Queen Elizabeth kept treaties and other State papers in the 
Treasury; but the vaulted chamber was damp, and the docu- 
ments were removed after having sustained much injury. Madox, 
whose laborious History of the Exchequer is our chief authority on 
this branch of our subject, describes his discovery of an iron-bound 
closet or cupboard containing a large collection of the “Great 
Rolls,” extending in broken series to the sixth year of Stephen, 
being, as he states, “the most ancient which now are extant.” 
Other proofs of the recognized connection between the Abbey 
and the Exchequer are discoverable. Among the officers of the 
Court was the sexton of the Church, who is stated-in the reign of 
Henry II. to claim the post “of ancient right.” Sometimes the 
connection took a disagreeable shape. 


“In 1305, says Maitland, the Treasury was robbed of a great sum of 
money. Adam de Warefield, the sacristan, and other members of the 
Abbey were charged as accomplices with the porter of the adjoining palace 
on suspicion for the crime. Edward I. ordered the Abbot and forty-nine 
monks to be apprehended and lodged in prison, where they remained until 
Lady-day next year.” 


The present Treasury, or rather the site on which it stands, 
originally belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, and became Crown pro- 
rty when the possessions of the fallen favourite were escheated 

y Henry VIII. Some buildings which stood on it were used as 
a cockpit in the reign of Charles II., and SRR visited by 
that merry monarch. Godolphin first converted the edifice into a 
Treasury. In 1783 the structure was improved and enlarged. 
Several offices were added and others rebuilt ; a new facade being 
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erected, fronting towards the Park, at an expense of £9000, 
But the Treasury had by that time ceased to have any connection 
with the actual receipt or custody of money. 

The earliest attempt to describe the processes of account 
keeping and receipt in the Exchequer is contained in the Dialogue, 
of which we have already spoken. This treatise is cited by 
Spelman, Camden, and other writers, as of great authority. 
The Latin text was reproduced by Madox, who thought it worth 
while to collate two separate versions, indicated as the “red book” 
and the “black book,’ and record even their minutest differences. 
He also allowed to be published with his sanction a most slovenly 
translation of the work into English, said to be performed by a 
“Member of the Inner Temple.” The book was attributed 
to one Gervasius Tilburensis; “but if I was asked,” observes 
Madox, “who Gervas of Tilbury was, I should willingly confess 
that I could find nothing concerning him among the ancient 
membranes.” Reason is subsequently shown for assigning the 
authorship to Richard, Nigel’s son, Treasurer under Henry II. 
and Richard Coeur de Lion, and also Bishop of London. The 
Dialogue opens, manifestly on the Platonic model, with an 
attempt at dramatic effect. ‘‘ Magister” commences ;— 


“As I was sitting in the window of a turret-tower, looking over the 
Thames, in the twenty-third year of the reign of King Henry the Second, 
I heard a man speaking to me with great eagerness, and saying, ‘ Master, 
have you not read that there is no profit in knowledge when its treasures 
are hidden?’ Who, when I answered that I had read it, immediately 
replied, ‘ Why, therefore, do you not teach others the knowledge of the 
Exchequer wherein you are said to be perfect master, and commit it to 
writing, so as to prevent it dying with you ?’” 


“ Magister” and “ Discipulus” thereupon set to work with 
question and answer, very much in the style of a select committee 
of the House of Commons. Discipulus, be it remarked, has himself 
“sat many years in the Treasury,” and so is able to frame his 
interrogatories discreetly—no smal] adyantage. But the promise 
of liveliness is not kept. The treatise altogether is just as dreary 
and diffuse as a modern Blue-book. The description of the 
Exchequer Court on those half-yearly sittings, at Easter and 
Michaelmas, when all the functionaries assembled to pass accounts, 
give quittances, and prepare balance-sheets of revenue, is worth 
extracting. It gives a curious picture of the solemn and stately 
methods in which official business was done in temp. Hen. II. :— 


“ Magister. You must know there are four forms or benches ee on the 
four sides of the Exchequer (table), At the head, in the middle is the seat 
of that chief officer of whom we spoke just now, the President or Justicier. 
The Chancellor, by virtue of his office, sits in the first seat to his left, if he 
ha) E to be present. An ordinary attendant, whom we call the con- 
stable, next to him, the Chamberlain next to him, but the former, by regard 
to his years, is esteemed the most venerable. Next to them an officer who 
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is generally called the Marshal; yet sometimes others are added when 
these are absent. And this is the disposition of the first form. 

“Tn the second, which is on the side of the length of the Exchequer, the 
clerk, or some other officer, who serves the Chamberlain with foils, that is, 
with counter-tallies of receipt, is seated. There is a seat near to him (some 
being put between who do not sit by reason of their office, but sent by the > ' 
King), as it were in the middle of the Exchequer (table), for him who lays 
the accompts before him. Four sit next to him, not by reason of their 
office, but necessary ones. The Clerk, who presides over the scribes, sits at 
the end of that form by reason of his office. This is the disposition of the 
second form. But the now Bishop of Winchester, formerly archdeacon of 
Poictiers, sits on the right hand of the Chief Justicier, not, indeed, by 
reason of his office, but by a new appointment, that he may be next to the 
Treasurer, and carefully superintend the writing of the Roll. The Treasurer 
sits next him, at the head of the second form, on the right hand, who is to 
take particular care of everything carried on there, because he has to give 
an account thereof, if necessary. His clerk, the writer of the Treasury > 
Roll, sits next him, another writer of the Chancery Roll next him. The 
Chancellor’s clerk next him, who always takes care, with an unobserved 
diligence and integrity, that his roll tallies with the other in every parti- 
cular, so as it does not vary in a single iota, nor is wrote in any other 
method. The Constable’s clerk sits next him, as it were at the end of that 
form, an officer of great consequence and business in the court of my lord 
the King, and who has an office which he executes by himself, or some dis- 
creet clerk, if the King esteem him otherwise more necessary. And this is 
the disposition of the third form. Master Thomas Bruce, by name, sits at 
the head of the fourth form, opposite the Chief Justicier, with a third roll 
of new establishment—that is to say, added by my lord the King, because it > 
is written ‘a triple cord is not easily broken.’ The Sheriffs and clerks 
next to him, who attend to accompts with tallies and other necessary things, 
And this is the disposition of the fourth form. 

“ Discipulus. Has Master Thomas’ scribe a seat with the others, or above 
the others ? 

‘ M. He has a seat, not with the others, but above the others. 

“D. Why? 

“ M, When the seats were thus disposed of, at first, that the Treasurer’s 
scribe should sit at his side, to prevent anything being wrote which should 
escape his notice ; also the Chancellor’s scribe at the side of the Treasurer’s 
scribe, that he might faithfully except what he ordered him so to do; and 
likewise the Chancellor’s clerk was necessary next to that scribe, to prevent 
him making a mistake ; so that no seat was left for that scribe in the row, i 
therefore he has a seat given him above, that he may look over and watch 
the Treasurer’s scribe, who first writes, and then excepts what ought to be 
excepted by his direction. 

“ D, He should have the eyes of Lynceus to prevent his making mistakes ; 
for a mistake in these affairs is said to be of dangerous consequence. 

“ M. Though he does sometimes make a mistake in the excepting part, 
being at a distance from one another, yet, as long as the rolls are corrected, 
by all three comparing them together, the mistakes are easily notified.” 


Ah 


The business really transacted at these solemn meetings included , 
no actual payments of cash. The _ money-box was elsewhere. 
It was a question of mere figures. The Upper Court of Exchequer 
constituted the “ Exchequer of Accompt,” and here the King’s 
accountants and debtors—chiefly, in point of fact, the sheriffs of 
counties or their deputies, who were responsible for different 
branches of revenue—showed themselves twice a year to give an . 
account of their stewardship and receive formal quittances on 
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their transactions with the public revenue. In their accounts 
these functionaries were allowed to include a long series of charges, 
discounts, and deficits, out of which Mr. W. Williams would 
make his political fortune. Besides arrears and non-payments, 
> repudiations from one class of persons because they were too 
poor, and from another because they were too powerful, the 
receivers and collectors of revenue were entitled to present, 
in legal discharge of their responsibilities to the Exchequer, 
a variety of claims and receipts, of documents showing monies 
subtracted, monies paid on account, and monies ultimately 
handed over on balance to the Exchequer. Jn Thesauro liberavit 
was the formula in which the settlement of a royal debtor’s 
balance was recorded; and, as Madox writes in 1768, “the 
> same phrase continueth in use to this day.” - But these docu- 
mentary receipts, as presented before the dreadful assemblage of 
authorities in the Upper Exchequer, were of very diverse deserip- 
tions. From the gross amount for which the sheriff or other 
accountant was responsible, he was allowed to deduct the charges 
of collection, and other charges for safe custody and transport of 
the King’s treasure. Down to as recent a period as 1822 “ transit 
money ” was allowed for the remittance of revenue collected in 
several Welsh counties. During the Plantagenet dynasty nume- 
> rous grants of land were made on the “ sergeantecy” of safely 
escorting the King’s money through a certain district. Besides 
these duties, which might be included in the multitudinous series 
of feudal services or seignorial dues, there were many occasions 
on which the royal accountants made a direct charge for their 
remittances to the Exchequer. To give but one instance out of a 
multitude :—The sheriff of Wiltshire, in the 22 of Hen. II., was 
allowed 7s. 4d. for bringing 200 marks from Salisbury to Bristol, 
and in a succeeding year charged 26s. 10d. for conveying a sum 
of 2500 marks from Salisbury to Gloucester, besides 2s. on 
i account of “barrils and nails for putting up the money.” In 
addition to these deductions on office and service account, the 
sheriffs had very commonly to produce vouchers for direct 
advances to the Sovereign. Kings in those ages, as since, were 
liable to a periodical scarcity of ready-money, and in such cases, 
when funds were wanted, the Sovereign himself, or his Ministers, 
drew upon the receivers who were supposed to have revenue in 


their keeping. 


the 


“While the king’s money,” we quote from Madox, “remained in the 
hands of sheriffs, Fermarii, and others, it was usual for the justiciers of 


the Exchequer to order them to make payments of divers sorts out of the 
fund in their keeping.” 


Alms, gratuities, and other charges of local character were thus 

. provided for; as also, in many instances, clothes, victuals, fuel, 
&c., for the royal household when travelling, together with out- 

lays for arms, accoutrements, and garrisons. Among these 
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charges were comprised the expenses of hanging criminals, and of 

paying the “ king’s approvers,” or champions who fought in his 

name in courts of justice, during eras when the “ wager of battle” 

was legal tender. | 
Whatever surplus remained unaccounted for by these prepay- > 

ments, charges, and allowances, the sheriff, or other royal debtor, 

was bound to show that he had duly paid in cash into the sub- 

ordinate department called the Exchequer of Receipt. His ulti- 

mate account, therefore, assumed the form of a very business-like 

balance-sheet. So much receipts on one side; so much for costs 

and charges, so much for advances and prepayments on the other, 

with a balance, punctually paid into the royal money-box, to square 

the account. These items being properly recorded and vouched, 

the accountant obtained his formal discharge. The sum total of vr 

his receipts and expenses was inscribed in the Great Roll of the 

Exchequer, while at the foot of his account were written the 

cabalistic words “ e¢ guietus est.’ This formula was observed so 

long, that the power to make or get his “ quietus,” which is now 

obsolete, was officially current some thirty years ago, and—as we 

Jearn from Hamlet—was vernacular in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

We pass now from the Upper Exchequer, or Exchequer of Ac- 

compt—which sat twice a year, in dreadful state, to register the 

King’s revenues, assoilzie his debtors, and “ post up” his Great > 

Roll—to the Lower Exchequer, where the royal money was actually 

paid in and kept. This subordinate court, unlike the other, “ sat 

always at the receipt of custom,” as also of fines, amerciaments, 

quit-rents, impositions, tallages, or other contributories to the 

royal revenue. But whatever the source of his debt, the King’s 

debtor was bound to comply with certain formalities before he 

could assure himself that he had both acquitted his liability and 

obtained a valid acknowledgment of such acquittance. So great 

is the vitality of official regulations, that the identical forms were 

preserved, to outward appearance almost unchanged, from the 

first establishment of the Exchequer down to the last years of 

George IV. Greater stress was laid, as time went on, upon the 

particular items in the list on which the financial functionaries of 

the day had been instructed to rely, as supplying the most avail- 

able means of check and responsibility; but the entire series was 

preserved, whether as reality or make-believe, with very trifling 

modifications, from the first year of William the Conqueror to the 

first year of William the Sailor. Our description of the formal " 
rocess, by which the revenue was transferred from the King’s 

debtors to the King’s money-box, is taken from an intermediate 

period between the extreme dates which we have just mentioned. 

We are indebted for our information to an ingenious volume 

touching the state and management of the royal treasure, written 

by one Christopher Vernon, “an offieer of the Exchequer,” and 

published in 1642, 
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“ The 4 Tellers of the Exchequer (or King’s Coffer) doe receive all the 
moneyes which are paid at the Heceipt by Sheriffs, Customers, Farmers, and 
other accountants, and debtors whatsoever, and doe write a Bill thereof on 
parchment, expressing therein the sum by them received, and of whom, 
and for what. Which Bill they deliver not unto the party that payeth the 
money, but put it down through a trunk, made for that purpose, into the 
Chamberlain Court, for a Tally to be stricken for discharge of the party. 
The Clerk of the Rolls keepeth the pell of parchment, wherein every Teller’s 
Bill, with his name, is entered; and under-every such Bill, when entered, 
‘secordatur, is written in open Court, to charge the Teller with so much 
money as is set down in the Bill. 

“The Auditor of Receipt taketh up every Teller’s parchment Bill, after 
it is marked ‘ recordatur’ by the Clerk, and entered by the Comptroller of 
the Pell, and fileth it upon a file ; and then his clerk, who is called ‘ Seriptor 
Tallarius,; writeth double on every Tally the whole letter of the Teller’s 
Bill, that when the Tally is cloven, both the foil and the stock thereof ma 
have like letter upon them. The said Auditor doth also enter all the Bills 
in a book, or Pellis Recepta, by which he sees what each Teller receiveth 
weekly, and of whom, and maketh certificate thereof to the Lord Treasurer. 
The two Under Chamberlains, when the Tallies are delivered to them, one 
holding the Tally, and the other the cleaver and mallet, cleaveth the Tally 
in the middle ; and then one of them taketh the stock, and the other the 
foil, and the Clerk of the Pell and his Comptroller their books, wherein the 
said Teller’s Bills are recorded. The Cleaver readeth the stock aloud, his 
fellows seeing the stock to agree with the tally and books ; the said stock is 
delivered to the party who paid the money in for his discharge, and the 
foil cast into the Chamberlain’s chest, where they keep all their foils, 
together with their knives and the Book of Doomsday, &c., until the 
Joynors fetch away the said foils, which they beep in their office in the 
Upper Exchequer, to be rejoined and examined with the stock delivered to 
the party for his discharge, which is not to be allowed as upon record of 
the Pipe, by the first Secondary there, until the same is so rejoined and 
delivered’ in Court to the said Secondary by the said Joynor, with their 
marks, testifying that by their examination the same agreeth with the foil 
in their custody.” 


The author afterwards remarks, like Magister in the dialogue, 
upon the safety ensured by this triple process of accompt, there 
being appointed one office for payment, another to issue the 
Tallies, and a third in which the Tallies are examined and 
authenticated, before the King’s debtor can obtain his full dis- 
charge. He eulogizes— 


“ The Wisdom of our Ancestors in providing that nothing be charged or 
discharged but as matter of record. And that no officer is trusted alone 
with the bringing in, charging, discharging, recovering, or issuing out, of 
the King’s revenue. For the Teller’s Bill is not delivered to the party who 
pays the money, nor trusted with any one officer, but it is entered with the 
Clerk of the Pells and with the Comptroller of the Pells, and again with 
the Auditor of Receipt, who files the same: and the stock of the Tally 
delivered to the party for his discharge is yet no discharge to him, until it 
be joyned with the other part, and allowed in the Great Roll. All which 
caution hath been (without doubt) by the great wisdom and experience of 
our ancestors found necessary to be reat and observed for preventing of 
the frauds and abuses which otherwise would ensue to the Crown.” 


Respecting the fees or payments into the Exchequer, Mr. 
Vernon gives the following brief account :— 


“The cutter of Tallies provideth seasoned and proportionable hazels, and 
cutteth them into fit lengths, into four-square sides, to the end they 
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may be better cloven and written upon, and casteth them into Court, from 
time to time, as my of them are called for; and receiveth his dividend, 
with the Clerk of the Pells, the Scriptor and Under Chamberlain of the 
party that serveth it out, 7.¢. pays the money.” 


As the art of writing had become frequent, and printing popu- 
lar, during the interval, several offices, which were necessary in 
the times of the Plantagenet kings, were grown obsolete when 
Mr. Vernon wrote, and their functions, if still salaried, were 
sinecure. Among these were the Pesour and the Fusour. The 
former, as his name denotes, was employed to weigh the silver 
which was paid in uncoined, or as “ argentum blancum.” Special 
allowance was made—we are speaking of regulations which existed 
down to the time of the Tudors—in favour of the sheriffs of 
certain counties, who were allowed to tender at the Exchequer 
uncoined metal, or any description of coin, provided only it was 
silver, and sufficient in weight and value. Northumberland and 
Cumberland were thus exempted from the necessity of producing 
“ currency.” When the Pesour had weighed the silver, a certain 
proportion—about 2lbs.—was collected miscellaneously from the 
heap, whereof the Fusour took one and proceeded to melt and assay 
it in a cupel. In this operation he was assisted, or rather watched 
in the interest of the debtor, by some experienced goldsmith. A 
certain margin, about sixpence in the twenty shillings, was allowed 
for alloy or accidental debasement. If the assay showed a larger 
depreciation below “ standard,” the accountant was required to 
make up the difference. If he questioned the honesty of the test, 
it was repeated with the remaining pound counted out of his heap, 
upon the payment of a small additional fee. This disburse- 
ment of a fee was indeed the general practice of the Exchequer 
Court. At first-it was adapted no doubt upon economical prin- 
ciples. The Sovereign saved a salary by throwing the burden upon 
the subject. Thus the Pesour, who subsequently became “ cashier,” 
received twopence out of every lb. for weighing, and the Fusour as 
much for assaying the metal paid in by the King’s debtors. The 
cutter of tallies received his copper perquisite upon each slip of wood 
which he was asked to throw down into the court. Even the usher 
of the court, whose functions chiefly consisted “ in taking care who 
went in or came out,” received twopence on the issuing of every 
writ, in addition to five shillings for tally wood—which he supplied 
always at Michaelmas—and two shillings forink. As the national 
revenues expanded, these fees attained colossal proportions. The 
rule ran through all the public and judicial offices, The door- 
keeper at the Court of Chancery, whose far-off ancestor earned a 
few pence by opening the portal, and perhaps giving a word of 
direction to suitors, in the course of time came into the receipt of 
some thousands a year for an office whose duties his deputy, who 
netted five hundred pounds, did not perform. In like manner the 
twopenny fees paid during the reign of our Plantagenet kings to 
the cutters and counters of tallies grew, in the process of centuries, 
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to an amount which enabled a late Marquis of Camden to pay back, 
as the extra proceeds of his sinecure, some thirty thousand pounds 
per annum during a long series of years. This incident, on the 
whole, presents the most remarkable instance of the payment of — 
, *‘ conscience money” which the annals of any nation can record. 
As a precedent to this patriotic reimbursement, we may mention 
that Mr. Dundas, when Financial Secretary in the Pitt Adminis- 
tration, refused to receive more than two thousand pounds per annum 
out of the ordinary inceme of his office. Besides the payment of 
fees and commissions to the various functionaries, many of them 
enjoyed perquisites of considerable value, or charged extra for par- 
ticular services. Thus two officers, who kept the keys of the Ex- 
chequer, where the money was lodged, obtained eight pence a day, 
- in the reign of Edward I., to provide horses and arms to protect 
the keys in their transit to and from the Treasury. Some curious 
information respecting the price and consumption of different 
articles may be derived from the expense accounts, containing 
what we should now term petty office disbursements at various 
times. In the ninth year of Henry III., for example, we find, 
among other items, vs. for “wood for tallies,” ivs. “ parch- 
ment,” and iis. “ ink for the year.” A “hatch,” or cupboard, 
to lay up Exchequer memoranda, cost viid.; a “ great sack to 
put the tallies in,” xiiid. ‘l'welvepence were also charged in 
the year for litter or rushes “ for the Chamber of the Barons 
and House of Receipt,” equivalent to carpetting for both the 
Upper and Lower Exchequer. 

It is to us a most obvious conclusion, that when one set of State 
functionaries has to disburse fees to another upon every payment 
of State money, the issue must be that the State itself actually pays 
the amount; and that the process, being clumsy and roundabout, 
is sure to prove also very extravagant as a method of remunerating 
its employés. Simple as this idea seems, it was many centuries 
before the Government, whether royal or constitutional, made 
its discovery. Fees and perquisites formed the rule through most 
public departments connected with Finance, from the Norman 
Invasion down to a very recent period. This system existed in a 
somewhat mitigated form when the Select Committee on Public 
Finance sat in 1821, and was not completely abandoned twenty 
years after that date. 

Much of the King’s money, as collected from the various sources 
, of revenue, was demanded on royal account before it actually arrived 

at the Exchequer. It was the accepted doctrine that all produce 
of taxation became absolutely at the disposal of the Sovereign the 
moment it was paid by the subject. This was the real case as 
regarded the monies derived from parliamentary grants. As soon 
as the vote was passed by the House of Commons the produce was 
collected under royal authority, and the collectors, whoever they 
were, became merely bankers to the King, so long as they had any 
funds left. We have already mentioned some of the local charges 
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which the sheriffs or other receivers of revenue were accustomed to 
defray out of the royal monies. They made, besides, direct pay- 
ments under the authority of several kinds of warrants. One 
description of these documents was employed when the disburse- 
ments might be considered a final payment, and was called a 
“ liberate,’ from the first word in its formula, “ Liberate,’ or 
“ Deliver ye.” Other forms were used when the receiver paid to 


_ another public officer a prescribed amount, for whose expenditure 


the latter had afterwards to account to the King. These were of 
two classes, called respectively “ allocates” and “ imprests.” The 
latter term is in use to this day. Large sums are continually 
paid over to functionaries or departments, under a Treasury war- 
rant, to be employed in certain ways and duly accounted for. The 
warrants not seldom prove larger than are actually required, and the 
surplus is after a certain time, in technical phrase, “ made savings,” 
and paid back into the Exchequer as so much real revenue. This 
is the origin of that mysterious item of “ imprest and other 
monies,” which constantly appears in the periodical return of in- 
come, and we know has caused much perplexity to unofficial 
students of the national balance-sheet. 

In the process of receiving money at the Exchequer—we revert 
to the Plantagenet and Lancaster dynasties—a chequered cloth or 
scaccarium was constantly employed. It supplied a mechanical aid 
to computation, without which the public accountant would have 
found it impossible to perform the simplest operations of arithmetic. 
A few counters, placed in certain order upon the different squares 
or chequers of the cloth was the only mode of calculation intelli- 
gible to men who knew little, if anything, of the “ three R’s.” 
Shakespeare’s clown, when, endeavouring to compute the proceeds 
from his annual “ clip” of wool, confesses that “ he cannot do it 
without counters.” ‘Two hundred years before, most of the func- 
tionaries who had to render up accounts at the Exchequer were in 
the same condition. In the reign of King John, there is mention 
made of ten shillings of Venetian coimage, valued at xvs., and two 
“ besants,” valued at itis. ivd., as being used in the Exchequer for 
counters. There are also records of persons apprehended and tried 
for stealing counters from the Exchequer. In the 12th year of 
Edward II., one Roger Ardelynge, “a Florentine merchant,” came 
before the Treasurer and Barons cf the Exchequer, who had brought 
to England xxs. of new Venetian money, exceeding sterling in 
weight and value. ‘The article seems to have been highly contra- 
band, as it is related that the Bishop of Winchester, who was 
Treasurer, impounded the coins, and confiscated them “ as 
counters in the Exchequer.” Afterwards we find that the Marshal, 
who appears to have discovered or arrested the culprit, obtained 
xitis. ivd. as the fees of his office, so that the Exchequer, while 
keeping the curious coins, profited very little by the confiscation. 

The employment of counters for arithmetical purposes, if it did 
not originate, was much prolonged by the obstinate maintenance of 
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the Roman numerals in all public account-keeping long after the 
introduction of the Arabic decimal system of notation. For nearly 
eight centuries, in fact, the Exchequer form scarcely varied. The 
functionaries were paid by fees, and the receipts given by tallies, and 
the accounts kept in the old Roman numbers, which rendered every 
arithmetical operation excessively cumbrous. It is not very long 
since, in official writings, the old Saxon character was superseded b 
round hand. One John Eyre, who was engaged in 1695 by William 
III. to prepare a draft for the new Exchequer Bills, is spoken of as 
“the most noted master of all the hands (handwriting) in Eng- 
land, and especially the first to recommend round hand to the great 
use it now is.” But long after the characters were modernized, the 
figures remained in the old style. To escape ‘some of the incon- 
veniences of the system, for many years the national accounts were 
kept in many departments in duplicate. One set of books, in 
adhesion to ancient custom, was prepared in the Roman numbers, 
while another, for office use, adopted the notation of science and 
commerce. All Exchequer documents issued to the public, of 
course, preserved rigidly the antique formula. It may not be unin- 
teresting to reproduce an Exchequer receipt, as it was still issued 
some thirty years since, from the fac-simile given in a Report from 
the House of Commons’ Commissioners, presented in 1854 : 


Exchequer 3. Act 23 Geo. 3. C. 82. Sec. 2. 
Mag Brit | Nex00. | 3 Die Feb. 1827. 


Prehon Thom Wallace Praefect et Opific Offic ad numm Oudend 
sup Compm pecun solut ® Aerarium Angliae et al & monet argent 
eis deliberat ex Ofc praedict ¥ usu Consol Fund. 


ye _ 2 
eee ee 


W. Charsley, Cler: in Offic: Auditor: 








£ 9,634: 5:2 





R.F.G. Cumberland, Cler:in Ofie:Cler: Pell: 
Cramd. with the Counterfoil 
7 Dect 1827. E. J. Longley, Cler: in Offic: Auditor: 





This official rescript shows that, hardly more than a quarter of a 
century since, the same obsolete and cumbrous form of notation 
was used as in the earliest periods of the Norman dynasty. Arabic 
figures were introduced into England, as it is believed, early in the 
eleventh century. Their first employment in this country was ° 
certainly little, if at all, posterior to the Conquest. In Shakespeare’s 
time the system was universally employed and understood in all 
the ordinary transactions of trade. His image, in Henry V.— 
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“ One crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a million,” 


could not have been intelligible to an audience accustomed to com- 
pute by “ counters,” or Roman literals. Our private edition of 
the celebrated ‘ Cocker’s Arithmetic”-—the eighteenth—bears date 
1663. Yet the Tellers never recognized the scientific system. 
There was not time enough, between 1066 and 1831, for it to have 
become anything but a modern innovation. ; 

It is gratifying to learn, from the testimony of an experienced 
witness before the Public Monies’ Committee, in 1856, that the 
accounts of the Departments chiefly engaged in dealing with the 
public revenue are now kept upon the best double-entry system. 
The work is also so punctually performed, and the checks so excel- 
lently organized, that, he adds, it is impossible for any error not 
to be discovered in two hours, “ or at latest, next morning.” 

The “ tally,” of which such frequent mention has been made in 
the course of our description of Exchequer procedures, played a 

rincipal part in the official system of finance for many centuries. 

t was for several ages the real, and long subsequently continued 
to be the formal receipt, given at the Exchequer for any money paid 
in to the king’s account. Madox states :— 


“allies were of great and constant use in the Exchequer. The use of 
them was very ancient, coeval, for aught I know, with the Exchequer itself 
in England. The word is originally French, and signifies a cutting (¢ai/er). 
These tallies were pieces of wood cut in a particular manner of correspondency. 
For example, a stick or rod of hazel (or perhaps some other wood), well dried 
and seasoned, was cut square and uniform at each end and in the shaft. 
The sum of money which it bore was cut in notches in the wood by the 
Cutter of Tallies, and likewise written upon two sides by the Writer of 
Tallies. The Tally was then cleft in the midst by the Deputy Chamberlain 
with a knife and mallet, through the shaft and notches, whereby it made two 
halves, each half having a superscription and a half part of the notch or 
notches, A notch of such a Lmmeans signifieth M£; a notch of another 
largeness, C£ ; of another, XX£ ; of another, xxs.; of another, ls, &. It 
being thus divided and cleft, one part was called a tally, and the other a 
counter tally or foil (foliwm). However, these were, in effect, one tally, or 
two parts of one entire thing. And when these two parts came to be joined, 
if they were genuine, they fitted so exactly that they appeared evidently to 
be parts the one of the other. The use of them (as of the indenting of 
Charters) was to prevent fraud.” 


This verbal description may be rendered more intelligible by the 
help of the illustrations which we find in a Parliamentary Report 
issued only a few years before tallies finally ceased to be employed. 
A Select Committee of the Commons sat in the session of 1821 to 
inquire respecting “ the Duties of the Receivers General of Land 
and Assessed Taxes.” Mr.S. R. Minshull, one of the receivers for 
the county of Bucks, produced before the Committee, by way of 
specimen, a tally, which he had himself some short time before 
obtained at the Exchequer for money paid in, and this instrument 
is engraved, to scale, among the other minutes of evidence appended 


to the Report. 
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“The tally is written upon to this effect :— 

‘Of Geo. Rowland Minshull, Esq. Rect Gen! Tax upon Land, 1819, Bucks. 
3 Jany 1820” It expresses the sum of £. 1,132. 13s. 4}d.; the notches re- 
presenting the respective sums placed opposite to them.” 

At that date, however, tallies, though 
still used, were legally defunct. Having 
been gradually superseded as actual im- 
plements of account-keeping, by written 
documents, an Act was passed in 1783 
(25 Geo. III. c. 82), abolishing their use 
in the Exchequer so soon as the then pre- 
sent holders of certain offices connected. 
with the Tellers Department should either 
die or resign. So great seems to have 
been the tenacity of official life, that this 
consummation was not reached until 
1826, and then only upon the surrender of 
their patents as Chamberlain and Under- 
Chamberlain by Lord Guildford and Mr. 
Burgoyne. For forty-three years conse- 
quently after the statutable abolition of 
tallies, these obsolete slips of wood were 
still written, notched, split, and registered 
with as much formality as if the “ King’s 
debtor” depended upon them for proof 
of his payments. But even in 1826 we 
cannot close the public history of tallies. 
Some eight years later they burnt down 
the old Houses of Parliament, the confla- 
gration, as few can have forgotten, being 
traced to some stoves that became over- 
heated in burning a huge collection of 
tallies, which it was wanted to get out of 
the way. Thus the notched stick system 
of account-keeping, after eight centuries’ 
existence in the Exchequer, vanished at 
last in a blaze of lurid triumph. 

Before the rulers of nations found out 
that the most inexhaustible money-box 
was the wealth of their subjects, they 
were much given to accumulate vast piles 
of gold and silver in their private trea- 
suries. Not to mention the hoarded riches 
of Oriental sovereigns from Solomon and 
Croesus downwards, the same passion ex- 
hibited itself in Europe, and under re- 
publican as well as monarchical govern- 
ments. The Athenians in fifty years 
accumulated a treasure of 10,000 talents, 
VOL, III. c 
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which finally stimulated them to undertake the Syracusan expedi- 
tion, and other ruinous enterprises. The Romans, in the early 
ages of their Commonwealth, also collected large quantities of 
money, which they kept in the Temple of Saturn against the 
necessities of the State. So, religiously was the hoard preserved, 
that it was not until Hannibal had ravaged Italy for many years 
that the precious deposit was broken into, and 4000 lbs. weight of 
silver taken out for present exigencies. In more recent periods— 
not to prolong our list—Henri IV. of France got together a vast 
heap of treasure, which he lodged in the Bastille. The money is 
described, by a contemporary writer, as piled round one of the 
vaults of that’ fortress-prison “as high as a lance.” Maynard, 
one of the prolific versifiers who fluttered round the Court of 
Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu, in some stanzas addressed to 
Malsherbe, wrote— 


“Un rare écrivain comme toi, 
Devrait enricher sa famille, 
D’autant argent que le feu Roy, 
En avait mis dans le Bastille.’ 


Henri probably learnt how to get and how to keep his money 
from Sully. In a letter to the king from the unfortunate Marshal 
Biron, there is a patlctic account of his vain endeavours to extract 
money from the Finance Minister, whom he found “sitting like 
an ape on his barrels of cash,” and resolutely determined not to 
disburse a sou. 

Many of our Norman and Plantagenet sovereigns were great 
accumulators, the general rule being that one king hoarded trea- 
sure and his successor spent it. The last English monarch who 
bequeathed much “ personalty ” of this sort was Henry VII., and 
the inheritance fostered, and for some years fed, the extravagance 
of Henry VIII. Queen Elizabeth was penurious, but more to 
save her subjects than to enrich herself. The Stuart sovereigns 
always wanted money. Financial difficulties hurried on the Great 
Rebellion. Charles II. ran into debt as long as he could obtain 
credit, and then committed an act of avowed bankruptcy by 
shutting the Exchequer. It is from this act that the earliest 
portions of our present National Debt date their existence. In 
1667, after the Chatham disaster, there were fears that the Ex- 
chequer would be insolvent, and Charles thereupon issued a pro- 
clamation, promising that, under no circumstances, should pay- 
ments be discontinued. This allayed apprehension and restored 
his credit. But only five years later, in 1772, a second proclamation 
appeared, ignoring all former assurances and shutting the Ex- 
chequer. The proceeding, of course, occasioned a great panic, 
and ruined multitudes. The royal debt at that time was exactly 
£1,028,526, a sum which appears ridiculously small when com- 
pared with the taxes levied and debts incurred by William III. 
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only twenty years later. While suspending payment as to the 
principal, Charles charged his private revenue with interest at 
6 per cent., and paid the dividends regularly until a year or so of 
his death. All payment then ceased, and the debt became, in 
modern Stock Exchange phraseology, passive. The bankers and 
merchants who were chief creditors then commenced a suit against 
the Crown to recover their claims. Protracted litigation ensued. 
The great “ Bankers’ Case” lasted through the entire reign of 
James II., and was inherited by William III. Being finally car- 
ried into the House of Lords, the plaintiffs obtained judgment, 
on a division, in their favour. But this decision was superseded 
by an Act passed in 1699, converting the sum claimed into stock, 
bearing 3 per cent. interest, with a condition that it should 
be redeemable at any time upon payment of half its nominal 
amount. As it never was repaid, the stock thus created repre- 
sents the eldest of the large family of borrowings on national 
account for which the liabilities are still extant. Since every loan 
preserves its identity in the account, it might not be impossible 
for some industrious antiquarian to trace the pedigree of this 
particular stock and discover the present holders, who ought 
certainly to take precedence as premier creditors of England 
among capitalists, as the premier duke among peers. If ever 
the large pyramid of the National Debt should be grubbed up, 
there ought to be found in some cavity of its corner-stone a few 
specimen coins, or, we should perhaps rather say, promissory 
notes, bearing the inscription Carolus Secundus. 

Having arrived at the beginning of the National Debt, we 
must revert to the old system of tallies, which furnished the first 
contrivances for borrowing money on the credit of accruing taxa- 
tion. For this purpose, the mstruments were distinguished into 
two classes. The “Tally of Sot” (solutwm) constituted a receipt 
for money paid, after falling due, into the Exchequer. Another 
set of tallies were issued, from time to time, called “Tallies of 
Pro” (preferendo), so notched and inscribed as to form receipts 
for specified sums out of taxes not yet collected. These latter 
were, in point of fact, sold at the Exchequer, when the Sovereign 
wanted advances, for what they would fetch, the seller offering a 
price based upon the time which seemed likely to elapse before he 
could get recouped by the public accountant, to whom the tally 
was directed. The discount was often very heavy. Mr. Postle- 
thwayte tells us, in his Account of the Public Revenue, when 
speaking of the year 1696, that these “tallies of pro” were 
“worse than money according to their course upon the register, 
those nearest being attended with a discount of 10 per centum, and 
the remotest subject to a loss extending to 49 per cent.” In 
reckoning the receipts of that year, the author states that on the 
“4s. Aid,” i. e. the Land Tax, alone, the reduction submitted to, 
in order to obtain the money in anticipation, averaged 25 per 
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cent., and the amount sacrificed to the Exchequer was £284,969. 
In some other cases a different plan was adopted, but with no 
better results. Tallies were issued in anticipation of the Salt 
Tax and other duties, which were paid away at par to contractors 
and other creditors of different public departments. But, on the 
other hand, the contractors charged enormous prices for their 
goods, thus increasing the debts of the offices; so that, as Mr. 
Postlethwayte remarks, “the King lost as much in the end ”’—or 
probably more. Altogether, although the whole grants for the 

ear’s service were only £7,903,000, it is computed that the 
lieeer lost £1,032,000, or more than 13 per cent., through 
these manipulations with the “ tallies of pro.” 

This was not the only source of loss to the revenue at that 
period. Another series of defaleations arose from the vast quanti- 
ties of light or “clipt”’ money in circulation. About the date of 
which we are now treating, this evil had become intolerable to the 
nation, and most embarrassing to the Exchequer. A large amount 
of this etiolated coin had been “ imprest” to the Treasurer of the 
Navy, and was paid away in wages to the seamen, until, in 1697, 
the men obstinately refused to take any more of the rubbish. They 
thought they had been robbed sufficiently. The extent of the 
fraud perpetrated upon them may be judged from an entry in the 
= account that vu a nominal sum of £109,000 in clipt money, 
eft in the Treasurer’s hands, there was a loss of £52,000. The 
poor sailors must, therefore, have been receiving as sovereigns bits 
of metal worth very little more than 10s. each. In contracting for 
loans at that period, it was always carefully specified whether the 
instalments were to be paid in “ clipt’’ money or “ milled guineas.” 
The milled rim round the latter coins stopped the operations of the 
clippers, though without altogether baffling attempts to reduce the 
weight of gold they contained. These milled guineas always com- 
manded a high premium, and “ all remittances from abroad, or 
contracts at home, were governed thereby.” In modern slang, it 
would be observed that the dealer sweated the guineas first, and 
the Exchequer afterwards. To diminish the evil, an Act was passed 
in February, 1695, ordaining that no guineas should pass at more 
than 26s. a-piece. An amendment, proposed in committee, raising 
the maximum price to 28s., was negatived only by a narrow ma- 
jority. This Act was framed upon similar principles—and doubt- 
less proved about as useful—as the famous Resolution, voted long 
afterwards by the House of Commons, that a pound note and a 
shilling were worth a guinea. 

The heavy discount on the tallies of pro—when speedy pay- 
ment was not certain—is very intelligible, if we consider that 
when the money advanced on them could not be repaid out of the 
specified fund or tax on which they were drawn, it necessarily 
remained over until the next “ Mortgage Act,”’ equivalent to a 
modern Funding Act, was passed. The arrears could not be paid 
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out of any other than the particular branch of receipt. Of course 
faith was carefully kept with the creditor, and these outstanding 
claims always provided for in the new Act. But the process in- 
volved a long, and, what was worse, an uncertain delay, for which 
the Exchequer was forced to pay roundly. Sometimes an attempt 
was made to obtain higher prices for these tallies of pro, by appeal- 
ing to the gambling propensities of the public. A large amount of 
tallies, in anticipation of the malt tax, were placed by batches in 
a lottery, the order of payment being assigned to each batch by 
the numbers turned up. This device seems to have succeeded. 
The average discount on tallies issued on this lottery plan is stated 
to have been 10 per cent., which was almost the minimum rate 


charged at the time upon “ first-class” securities of this description. 


Two measures of great significance in our finaneial history 
were accomplished, during the reign of William III., in the hope 
of checking the abuse we have just described. In the first place, 
all the light and clipt money was called in, and new coin, of a 
sterling value, issued to replace it. This proceeding was adopted 
upon the advice of the celebrated John Locke, and after much con- 
troversy, upon the principle that the metallic currency of the 
country should possess a real, instead of a merely “ stamp,” or 
denominational, value. To this principle we have ever since adhered, 
and it may be said that for a century and a half the “ standard ” 
sovereign of England has regulated the price of gold for the whole 
of the civilized world. The exchange of the old coins for new was 
effected at the public cost. The loss to the Exchequer was more than 
three millions sterling—adding, as we need hardly say, a handsome 
row of bricks to the rising pile of National Debt. 

The second plan was designed to escape, or at any rate to mitigate, 
the terrible losses sustained in raising money beforehand by means 
of tallies. For this purpose Exchequer Bills were invented, con- 
sisting at first of drafts drawn by the Exchequer upon the “ growing 
surplus” of specified branches of revenue. In this respect the 
new bills resembled the old “ tallies of pro,” but there was this 
essential difference, that they carried interest at a given rate up to 
the very day of payment. The tallies were issued for a fixed sum, 
and sold at the best price offered, the buyer taking his chance as to 
the time of repayment. The bills were issued at par, at just such 
rate of interest as might be found sufficient to float them. The 
one was almost a gambling transaction, the other a safe and regular 
investment. The advantage of the new system was great and 
immediate. While the best “ tallies” had sold at a discount of 
10 per cent., the first issue of Exchequer Bills floated at an interest 
of 5d. per diem, or £7 12s. 1d. per cent. Great care was taken 
in preparing the bills, and the first example set of employing 
artistic embellishments, with the view of baffling, or detecting, 
forgery, which the Bank of England, and other banks of issue, 
have since so diligently cultivated. John Eyre, the most celebrated 
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writing-master of the day, was employed to draw the design for 
the new Exchequer Bills, and John Stent, who is spoken of as 
“the only person in the kingdom for engraving,” etched the 
plates. By the Act authorizing the issue of the bills (8 Will. IIT. 
c. 5), the securities were made legal tender against all taxes except 
the Land-tax, over which the House of Commons kept special 
guard, never granting it for more than a single year, until at 
the close of the last century, in 1798, it was made perpetual. 
The Exchequer Bills followed the same course. For a hundred 

ears these documents, though issued, were not circulated. In 
1797, by an alteration of their formula, the capital and interest 
were made payable to “ bearer,” and this form of public securities 
attained its present rank among the most convenient investments 
for the public, and the cheapest description of loan for the national 
Exchequer. 

From this time forth we encounter a perpetual succession of 
grievous charges, imputing every species of malversation and em- 
bezzlement to the functionaries of the Exchequer, and indeed to 
everybody who had the handling of public money. Allegations 
of this character have survived, even until times of very recent 
memory. But throughout the whole of the eighteenth century 
they formed almost the entire stock in trade of pamphleteers who 
had failed to obtain, or hoped to extort, a pension, and of the 
Opposition Members in Parliament. Discontented novelists, 
writers who veiled their patronymics under the signatures of Cato 
or Cincinnatus, and that considerable class of the community 
who called themselves patriots par excellence, dilated incessantly 
upon the corrupt expenditure and fraudulent abstraction of the 
national revenues. It was a subject constantly discussed in the 
House of Commons, and several times referred for investigation 
to select committees of that Assembly. Heaven knows that the 
accusations were very commonly justified by the facts! What was 
always probable, was too often true. But if viewed as a test of offi- 
cial integrity we cannot accept either the pamphlets or the reports 
of that period without certain allowances. Crime, as we know, may 
exhibit an apparent increase from two very opposite causes. The 
police may be more active in detecting offenders, or the offences 
themselves may abound in more copious measure. Both of these 
causes were stimulated into activity by the changes wrought at 
the Revolution of 1688. The House of Commons, for the first 
time intrusted with full control over the public purse, became 
keen in discovering any illicit application of the fund over which 
they exercised a constitutional trusteeship. On the other hand, 
the rapid increase in the revenue from taxation, and the gradual 
expansion of the loaning system, gave opportunities for surrepti- 
tious profit, of which individuals, both in and out of office, were 
not slow to avail themselves. Those sly pickings and underhand 
perquisites which Pepys records, even in cypher, with an evident 
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mixture of complacency and shame, were exacted and absorbed, 
by later generations of officials, with unblushing avarice. Dr. 
Johnson, in one of his political brochures, speaks of the contractors 
and loanmongers almost in the words which Voltaire applied to 
the Fermiers Généraux in France, satirizing the sudden riches 
of men “whose equipages flash like meteors, and whose palaces 
rise like exhalations.” Junius, whose “wind of doctrine” blows 
from a directly opposite quarter of the political horizon, condemns 
to infamy the Duke of Bedford of his day as a public “ defaulter 
for unaccounted millions.” It was shown, in defence of his 
Grace, that he had only left unbalanced for some four or five 
years the accounts of his department, while other paymasters, 
whose balance-sheets involved larger sums, had been far longer in 
arrear. The excuse might be valid in vindication of the indi- 
vidual, but it carried with it a severe condemnation of the system. 
Yet, notwithstanding the abuses which were so constantly detected, 
the practice of allowing the official paymasters to retain enormous 
balances in their hands continued to prevail for several generations. 
This was, indeed, their chief source of profit, and rendered those 
appointments among the most lucrative in the official hierarchy. 
The place of Paymaster to the Forces, even in the times of the 
Commonwealth, was considered to be worth £60,000. Rigby, 
whose “ awkward integrity ” is so frequently mentioned by Junius, 
accumulated a large fortune in the same post; and Sir Stephen 
Fox one still larger in the “ Navy Pay” department. The Com- 
missioners appointed by the Commons in 1698 to investigate the 
state of the revenue and the frauds thereon reported, ‘“ That 
many millions of money given to His Majesty for the public ser- 
vices remained unaccounted for.” The inquiry being renewed in 
the next reign, the Commissioners issued several reports, in one 
of which, treating of the revenue in 1710, they state that 
£35,302,107—so minute was their calculation—had been re- 
ceived, but not acknowledged. The Commons adopted this state- 
ment so far as to place a resolution embodying it in their journals, 
Not long before the House expelled one of their members on a 
charge of fraudulent dealing with public money. The contemporary 
but anonymous author of a work On the State of the Revenue, 
declares that £10,864,000 had actually been embezzled in six 
pan Oue Duncombe, a Receiver of Excise, having accumulated 
y notorious frauds £400,000, a Bill was brought in mulcting 
him of one-half his ill-gotten wealth. ‘The measure passed the 
Commons, but was thrown out in the Peers through the 
influence of some powerful friends of the delinquent. It is one 
of the most admirable results of recent reforms in our Exche- 
quer system, that the possible frauds and inevitable scandals 
resulting from the unadjusted balances formerly left in the hands 
either of receivers or paymasters on public account are now 
effectually extinguished. The Select Committee who sat in 1797 
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to inquire into the collection, &c. of the revenue, reported that 
unadjusted balances existed to the amount of a million and a half, 


which they considered too much—observing that the principal of 
the debt is thus jeopardized while the accountant may make per- 
sonal profit on the money. In 1822, when another Committee was 
appointed, these balances had still farther diminished, and come 
fresh suggestions were made and adopted, for ensuring a more fre- 
quent remittance of collected moneys to the Exchequer. At present 
no paymaster has any actual command of cash balances, his pay- 


ments being made by drafts on a banker. The same principle is 
adopted, as far as possible, with regard to the receivers of taxes. 
We still hear now and then of some Income-tax collector failing 
or absconding, with a few hundred pounds of debt due on public 


account, But the amount at any time lying in private hands is 


now very small, absolutely; while relatively to the enormously- 
increased revenues of the country it has dwindled to most insig- 
nificant proportions. 

The earliest in this long series of frauds on the revenue was per- 
petrated by a falsification of Exchequer Bills. Under the old 
system of tallies it was discovered that advarices were made to the 
Treasury upon the credit of taxes, of which 1 large proportion had 
been already received. By this device, unfaithful stewards of the 
royal revenue lent the king his own money at heavy usury. When 
the Exchequer-bill system was organized, in 1696, the method of 
plunder was changed, and the loss fell upon the nation. The 
new scheme had scarcely been in operation for a single year before 
it was utilized to the benefit of the official swindlers. False 
Exchequer Bills were issued to an amount so considerable as to 
challenge royal interposition; and the guilty parties were, of 
course, functionaries selected upon the highest testimonials, and 
supported by most influential patrons. The precise amount of 
their fraudulent issues of Exchequer Bills is not recorded ; but it was 
important enough to require a special meeting of the Privy Council, 
summoned by William III., at his palace of Kensington. 

Just a century later, in 1797, a Commons’ Committee bore 
testimony to the long-continued integrity of the department. 
They “observed with satisfaction that the present regulations and 
checks in the Exchequer are so effectual that no instance of fraud 
or error has occurred within living memory ; and even tradition 
does not relate that any attempt at forgery in this department was 
ever successful.” Notwithstanding these vaunted checks and regu- 
lations, Exchequer-bill frauds were destined to contribute more 
than one specimen to the museum of legal curiosities. The first 
of these, and most curious in its incidents, was the celebrated 
Aslett case. Mr. Aslett was “second cashier” in the Bank of 
England, under that historical personage Abraham Newland. 
Speculating ansuccessfully, he misappropriated a large quantity 


of Exchequer Bills, the property of the Bank, and, being tried, 
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was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged. At that time men 
were hanged for stealing a sheep, or forty shillings from a dwelling- 
house, while for the unhappy “ smasher” who attempted to defraud 


the Bank of England by passing a forged note for £1 there was 
no reprieve. A hundred culprits were hanged in a year to save the 
virtue of the Bank of England note. Aslett had robbed the Bank 
of £50,000 or £60,000, but a singular plea was urged in his behalf. 
It was discovered that one of the auditors, whose signature was 
affixed to the misappropriated Exchequer Bills, had not been ap- 
pointed with the formalities required by Act of Parliament. He 
was therefore no auditor, in legal acceptation, and the Exchequer 
Bill which his signature authenticated was not a bill. This plea 
in bar saved the culprit’s life. Aslett’s sentence was commuted to 
transportation, and an Act was afterwards passed rendering the 
informal Exchequer Bills valid, as between the Government and 
the holders. 

Another case, that of the notorious Smith forgeries, is of recent 
memory. The perpetrator was chief clerk in the office of the 
Comptroller-General, with a liberal salary, unlimited confidence, 
and (of course) the highest possible character. It was his duty to 
prepare, or “ fill up,” Exchequer Bills, when the new batches were 
periodically issued for the chief to sign—and he seems to have 
found no difficulty in obtaining Lord Monteagle’s signature regu- 
larly to a much larger number of bills than were wanted or autho- 
rized. The surplus was used by Mr. Smith for his own purposes. 
But this required very peculiar management. It would not do to 
send the forged documents into the market, as the modern Robsons 
and Redpaths did with their forged shares. Exchequer Bills fall 
due, in regular course, in a few months at latest, and must be 
presented for payment or renewal at the office, where any error 
would be instantly detected. Mr. Smith could not venture to sell 
the surreptitious Exchequer Bills, but he borrowed money on them, 
lodging the fraudulent documents with different bankers, who kept 
them as a lien, and gave them back when required, or, as the time 
of écheance approached, in exchange for other bills of equally ficti- 
tious character. This operation, as time went on, and the amount 
of forged bills increased, grew very complicated. Ultimate detec- 
tion was inevitable, from the very nature of the transaction, and 
nothing but incessant vigilance, and fortunate accidents, aided 
by the loose modes of conducting business in the department, 
enabled the delinquent to postpone the crisis from day today. The 
series of forgeries which appears to have begun several years 
previously was detected, almost by accident, in 1841. By. that 
time the amount of fraudulent Exchequer Bills, on which advances 
had been obtained, approached half a million sterling. The dis- 
covery gave rise to long debates in Parliament, as well as to more 
than one trial in the criminal courts. A Select Committee was 
nominated, whose report, with the supplemental evidence, furnished 
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materials for a ponderous Blue Book. Finally, the principal culprit 
was sentenced to transportation for life; and an Act was passed, 
granting £350,000 out of the national revenue to reimburse the 
“innocent holders” of the forged Exchequer Bills. Weare happy 
to add, that the experience so dearly bought has not been thrown 
away. Certain scientific arrangements have been introduced in the 
department over which Lord Monteagle still presides, rendering 
any repetition of the Smith enterprise a matter of practical impos- 
sibility. These, however, belong to the mechanism of the “ new 
money-box,” which we shall endeavour to describe in another 
chapter. 


THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE.* 


In the days of the Pitt Administration there were few official 
names more frequently pronounced by men connected with public 
business, than that of George Rose. Never personally very pro- 
minent, he had a hand, nevertheless, in most things. His eyes, 
ears, and intelligence, were employed exclusively for the benefit of 
the minister. Between the latter, and too importunate visitors, 
he stood as a barrier. To visitors more welcome, he was a political 
Groom of the Chambers. For Pitt, he got up cases, and obtained 
valuable information. In nice matters of political bargaining, no 
Government agent was more skilled than George Rose. Strangers, 
having an interest in propitiating him, approached him with flat- 
tering respect. Friends, or rivals in the guise of friends, “ picked 
her father’s brains,”’ as Miss Rose expressed it, and found advan- 
tage in the occupation. It would be difficult to say which pos- 
sessed the greater amount of power, the statesman or the secre- 
tary. er if Pitt was an English Richelieu, George Rose 
was his Father Joseph. 

The two men suited each other wonderfully well. Both were 
honestly ambitious in their respective ways; and each worked his 
way according to his own fashion, and with remarkably different 
result. Pitt, the son of an Earl, acquired a great name, and died 
in poverty. George Rose achieved a modest reputation that has 
hardly descended to our times; but he subscribed a thousand 
pounds towards the defraying of Pitt’s debts, became, like Osric, 
“ spacious in the possession of dirt,” and bequeathed land and 
money-bags to grateful heirs. 

George Rose was of a respectable family, of Scottish descent, 


* The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. George Rose, &c. 
aint by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 
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impoverished, and addicted to loyalty towards the Stuarts. He 
was born in 1744, when such loyalty was exceedingly perilous to 
him who ventured on any manifestation of such a sentiment; and 
by some such manifestation his Jacobite father fell into captivity, 
and other troubles, in London, during the agitation consequent 
on the Stuart insurrection of 1745. George was born a Tory, in 
the King James sense of the word, and he died a Tory in the 
sense of that word, as understood by King George. No two 
things could be wider apart, nor, as Mr. Rose’s career was deve- 
loped, more logically consequent. 

That fact, however, points to two remote extremes. How 
remote will be at once seen, if we remind our readers that when 
Mr. Rose first drew breath, the Broap Borrom Cabinet adminis- 
tered the affairs of England, for George the Second. When Mr. 
Rose died, our present Prime Minister was already active in the 
vocation which he has followed with such varied fortune and 
singular pertinacity. Mr. Rose came in with Quin and Garrick, 
and passed away in the era of Kean and Macready. He was one 
of the few men who saw Peg Woffington and Madame Vestris. 

During the period alluded to, the world witnessed such mar- 
vellous changes that, at last, it seemed no longer the same world, 
In the year of George Rose’s birth, parliamentary prerogative 
was an awful thing. Mr. Urban, in the very month in which 
Rose was born, June (1744), timidly reported the “ debates in the 
Senate of Lilliput,” and under the pseudonyms of the Hurgoes 
Quadrert, Castroflit, Swandich, Stari, Toblat, &c., left his readers 
to adjust them to the proper living individuals; while under talk 
of Blefuscoe, the “ Lilliputian General,” and certain Nardues,— 
contemporary subjects were dealt with in a terribly lumbering 
fashion—the only mode, however, by which knowledge of them 
could be safely conveyed to the oracle-loving public. 

At that time, “ Mr. Pope’s last will” was still a novelty; the 
Annesley and Anglesea case was the theme of the Lord Fannys 
and Lady Bettys; Commodore Anson and the Acapulco prize 
were being discussed by the old Salts; the passage of Prince 
Charles’s army over the Rhine was a matter for military criticism ; 
General Oglethorpe was then a name; Cibber was writing epi- 
grammatic epitaphs, and half the English world was mad about 
tar-water. 

In 1818 the entire world was taking breath, after a series of 
convulsions, in which kings and people had been—many shat- 
tered, all shaken. The new French empire had risen in “ glory ” 
and fallen in humiliation. The old German empire had dis- 
appeared for ever; England had not gone unscathed, but in the 
very worst of the hurricane, Pitt was “the pilot that weathered 
the storm.” We had, however, to encounter other tempests, 
which George Rose, the most amiable of optimists, could never 
meet without exposing his bosom thereto, and wooing the balmy 
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breeze. From these, too, we were resting in 1818, when groups 
of curious people used to assemble to see the first gas-light angrily 
illumined by the ancient lamp-lighter at Westminster ; and crowds 
gaped ecstatically at the tiny steamers on the river, small pro- 
genitors of the leviathans which have since battled with the 
waves. 

While the world was thus making progress, George Rose ad- 
vanced with it: the commencement of his career was humble 
enough, and such early education as he was permitted to acquire 
was paid for, not by his parents, but bya kinsman. Westminster, 
however, claims him for a pupil who just entered and then left 
that establishment. At a very early age he was sent to sea. About 
Hampstead there is a tradition, not alluded to in the Diary and 
Correspondence, to the effect that George Rose was apprenticed to 
an apothecary there, but that he ran away from the calling in irre- 
pressible disgust. However this may be, it is certain that above 
a century ago, he was serving in the West India fleet, where, 
exactly a hundred years since, he was wounded in action. In the 
introductory pages to these volumes, he is described as serving in 
the capacity of “ younker and midshipman.” It used to be said 
that Rose acted as purser’s clerk, and this much is also substan- 
tially admitted in the work before us :— 


“ Tt has been stated that he received the appointment of purser to the 
ship, but in fact it appears that Captain Mackenzie was his own purser. 
Mr. Rose kept his book, which is signed in a boy’s handwriting. The pay 
was given by favour, probably, and the whole was under the Captain’s con- 
trol ; but his uncle was discouraged in his hope of advancing him, and at 
the peace of 1763, he quitted the service.” 


He was in London, alone, that boy of nineteen, without occu- 
pation, without money, and cheated out of the small inheritance 
which he had expected to receive at the recent demise of his uncle. 
Nothing could be less promising, but the boy was strongly gifted 
with the rare endowment of good sense. Thereto, he added hope- 
fulness, a resolution not to let opportunity slip whenever it might 
present itself, and a determination to take advantage of any op- 
portunity,—as the first round of the ladder, stepping on which 
should help him to the next and loftier elevations. 

Fortunately, his good qualities had won for him the regard of 
his uncle’s friends ; and his literary tastes gave increase of value 
to his personal qualities. The two combined led to the offer of 
making him a clerk in the Record Office. It was offering him a 
dreary prospect in those days ; but George Rose saw fortune in it, 
and accepted the service with grateful avidity. 

The young clerk soon shook the dust from the Records, to some 
purpose ; unlike the Spanish librarian, who prided himself on 
knowing the names,—but not the contents, of every volume under 
his keeping, Rose studied the papers which he had under his 
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charge. His fellow-clerks must have considered him as a detest- 
able phenomenon, but his tastes and his uses were better appre- 
ciated by the heads of departments.. Accordingly, in 1767, when 
the Lords resolved to print their Journals and the Rolls of Par- 
liament, the young clerk, then only in his twenty-third year, was 
selected as the best-qualified person to superintend an under- 
taking which required scholarship, zeal, perseverance, and a love 
for the work. Rose possessed them all, and now, with those folios 
under our eye, we cannot think of the stupendous toil sur- 
mounted, without admiration and gratitude. 

From this moment his path was—not easy, but clearly defined 
before him. He had grasped opportunity, and he never let go his 
hold. His intelligence and energy did the rest. He worked under 
a Committee of Peers, who became his friends, especially the Earl 
of Marchmont, who was one of the truest and most trusting 
friends that Rose ever possessed. The first-fruits of his labour 
was his appointment as joint (and subsequently sole) Keeper of 
the Records. Ten years later he became Secretary to the Board 
of Taxes; was consulted both by Lord North and Lord John 
Cavendish, and was applied to for enlightenment even by Lord 
Shelburne, who conceived as much esteem for him as his Lord- 
ship’s cold nature would permit. At the close of one conversation, 
Lord Shelburne asked him what were his future views. Mr. 
Rose replied,—to obtain the reversion of the office of Clerk of Par- 
liament, which he had been led to look forward to, after the pre- 
sent possessor, in consequence of his employment in the service of 
the House of Lords, and as Clerk Assistant, if the patent, which 
had been closed in compliance with an address to the King, ever 
should be opened again. Lord Shelburne replied, “ Good God, 
Mr, Rose, have you not more ambition ?” 

Rose was persuaded to accept a precarious secretaryship of the 
Treasury, under Lord Shelburne, which expired on his Lord- 
ship’s resignation of office. The ex-secretary had surrendered a 
certainty for an‘ uncertainty, and was for a time without more pro- 
fitable occupation than travelling on the Continent with Lord 
Thurlow. When at Paris, in 1783, he encountered Pitt, and the 
two men, slightly known to each other, when the last-named was 
Lord Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, there commenced 
that more intimate friendship which was interrupted only by the 
death of the celebrated minister. Throughout Pitt’s first premier- 
ship, from 1784 to 1801, Rose was Pitt’s favourite Secretary of 
the Treasury, sitting in Parliament during that time as Member 
for Launceston, Lymington, and Christchurch, catching a pleasant 
sinecure or two, and receiving the appointment of Clerk of Par- 
liament when he ceased to be Secretary. 

When Pitt resigned, Mr. Rose’s fall was further broken by his 
nomination to a Privy Councillorship, which made of the ex-pur- 
ser’s clerk, a “ Right Honourable.” He became, at the same 
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time, a Member of the Board of Trade. With Pitt’s return to 
office in 1804, new appointments enriched the grateful recipient. 
As Joint-Paymaster of the Army, and Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, he performed valuable services down to the period of 
Pitt’s death ; and, receiving the Treasurership of the Navy, under 
the Duke of Portland’s Administration, he retained that office till 
his own death, in 1818. 

Few public men were ever so pilloried by epigram-makers as 
George Rose. His crime, in their eyes, was his undoubted good 
fortune. They took no account of his labours, nor of his skill. 
His success in life was envied by sprightly fellows, who would 
have -marvellously enjoyed the sinecures which they denounced, 
with an amusing affectation of horror. The dull fellows envied 
him too,—but the object of their envy worked on and flourished, 
without heeding them. 

It was because he flourished that Mr. Rose probably had a less 
acute eye for the perils and distresses of the nation ; he was almost 
the only member of the Tory party who never absolutely despaired 
of his country. He was buoyant enough to have survived the 
shock of a score of battles of Austerlitz,—one alone sufficing to 
crush the depressed spirit of his great master, Pitt. It may have 
been that there was a little assumption of optimism in him, and 
that he was desirous of encouraging others by professing to be 
cheerful himself. In fact, he was the Mark Tapley of statesmen, 
always rising to hilarity as pressure became serious and difficulties 
increased. In a crisis of our existence he is said to have declared 
that “England reposed upon a bed of roses!” His nature was 
manifestly that of the missal thrush—the fiercer the storm, the 
more jubilant his song! 

Least of all did Mr. Rose care for the epigrammatists, who shot 
their bolts at him. Moore in vain contrasted him unfavourably 
with Whitbread, in the lines— 


“ And against all the pure public feeling that glows, 
E’en in Whitbread himself, we ’ve a host in George Rose.” 


This shaft at his patriotism fell as harmlessly on him as that 
directed against his person, when the same satirist, in his Wreaths 
for the Ministers, wrote— 


“ Had I leisure I could say 
How the oldest rose that glows 
Must be plucked to deck old Rose.” 


There was wit of a more refined quality in an allusion to the 


various employments, or “ places,” held by our Diarist,—in the 
happy translation of Horace’s :— 


“ Mitte sectari Rosa quo locorum 
sera moretur, — 
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rendered by Moore :— 


“ Don’t stop to inquire while dinner is staying, 
At which of his places old Rose is delaying.” 


This was a dart which struck, not to raise pain, but laughter; on 
the other hand, Rose was in the pleasant position of the man in 
the French proverb, who had the /as¢ of the hilarity. 

Striker and stricken, there was something in the life of these 
two ‘widely-different individuals very suggestive. Both of them, 
in different degrees, belonged to the class of literary men. Rose, 
the drudging editor of official documents ; Moore, the bright and 
facile poet. Each commenced life under political patronage,— 
Moore under that of the Whigs ; Rose, of the Tories. Both held 
responsible offices ; the respective duties of which were personally 
performed by the Tory, while the charming Whig poet executed 
his by deputy. Neither of them despised a sinecure,—but George 
Rose at least earned his, by incessant labour for his country’s be- 
nefit ; while Bessy’s “ bird” only cared for one, because he would 
then be better able to sing on in the sunshine, at ease, peace, and 
according to his own delicious caprices. The poet had the worst 
of it, materially, in the long run. He made shipwreck of his 
official career ; he left a great name, indeed, but he built up no 
fortune. The old clerk of the Records achieved another end ; his 
official career was brilliantly successful ; and if he left behind him 
no better name than that of an honest public servant, he, with his 
labour’s compensation, reared a fortune for his heirs, and added 
thereto the wealth of his example. 

We know that the word poet means the “ doer,’ but he has 
duties as a citizen and head of a family, as well as of a poet, and 
those duties were not forgotten by George Rose. Unquestionably, 
the maxim of Lord Halifax is true, that—in this world men are 
saved by want of faith. On the other hand, there is no chance at 
all for any man in this world without “works.” Labour is prayer, 
thanksgiving, and obedience all in action. In these days, the idle 
man is the devil’s man. It was the dreamily-aspiring angels who 
fell,—not those whose pinions were for ever unfolding in the per- 
formance of active duty. 

And a busier man was not to be found than he of whom we 
have much record in these volumes. Before we turn to their con- 
tents, let us briefly continue the outline of his life to its close. It 
—~ be told in a few words. He was a worker to the end,—that 
end coming in 1818, when he, whose education was defrayed by the 
charity of another, and who at nineteen stood in London streets 
as penniless as Whittington, died in his own mansion, on his own 
estate, bequeathing to his heirs that wealth which, after all, they 
could not enjoy as he had enjoyed,—for he had laid it together by 
industry, perseverance, and integrity. 
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Whether the eager curiosity excited by the announcement of 
the publication of his Diary and Correspondence will be gratified 
to the pitch of its expectation may be questioned. No man could 
have revealed more singular stories than George Rose, but he 
vouchsafes no such revelations in these volumes. The fact is, he 
was not a gossip—he was aclerk. The “office” was something 
as sacred to him as the temple and altar to those heathen priests 
who could laugh, when the worshippers had departed, at the cre- 
dulity of the latter, but who, out of the temple, never appeared 
to doubt the divinity of their own idols. George Rose evidently 
had a contempt for some of the greater deities to whom he was 
officially subjected, but it is very rare indeed that he allows a 
trace of such a sentiment to appear. Occasionally, however, a 
phrase drops from his pen, which enables us to discover how uneasy 
was his subjection to high official gods, whose attributes were not 
godlike. But this is done in a gentlemanly style, and almost 
unintentionally. Had he been of the bureaucracy of Olympus, 
he might have smiled to himself at the limping awkwardness of 
Mulciber, but he would not have pointed it out for the sake of 
raising the inextinguishable laughter of the gods, 

In place, then, of gossip and small scandal, and small anecdotes, 
we have helps to contemporary history, and a grouping of number- 
less figures, all connected officially with the Government official ;— 
among whom the most conspicuous are Pitt and George III., 
neither of whom suffers anything at the hands of the faithful and 
discreet Secretary of the Treasury; Nor shall that honest official 
suffer in our hands. Much used to be said, by envious enemies, 
of his sinecures ; here is a testimony that he was not the grasping 
individual they were pleased to paint him. We will only premise 
that he had quitted a lucrative office to accept a secretaryship of 
the Treasury, under Lord Shelburne, and that when that alter- 
nately violent and condescending minister was compelled to resign, 


George Rose was left “on the pavement,” as he describes it, in 
Gallic phrase, unprovided for :— 


“There were other qualities in his Lordship that were uncomfortable to 
me; a suspicion of almost every one he had intercourse with, a want of 
sincerity, and a habit of listening to every tale-bearer who would give him 
intelligence or news of any sort. 

“Under these circumstances I parted from him with feelings of no 
pleasant nature, and I believe he had no regret at the separation. He 


took not the least notice of the unprovided state in which I was left, from 
having made no conditions for myself when I came tothe Treasury. It was 


the first instance of a gentleman giving up an income to take the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury, without something being secured to him on his retiring 
or ing removed, or being on to him previous to his removal. It is true 

the reversion of the place of Clerk of the Parliaments, but there was 
a life in it before me very nearly as good as my own, for Mr. Strutt was only 
two years older than myself, and the grant had no relation whatever to my 
mea of the Secretaryship of the Treasury. So far, therefore, as Lord 


acce 
Shelburne was concerned, I was left completely upon the pavement ; of 
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which, however, I made no complaint to anyone, nor remonstrance to his 
lordship, though my case was strengthened by my having reduced the 
income of the secretary greatly. ; 

“The income had arisen from fees on every instrument that was issued 
from, or passed through, the office ; an unpleasant and objectionable source, 
which induced me to propose that all fees received in the department should 
be carried to a fund, from which the secretaries and clerks should be paid. 
I settled the income of the secretaries, with the approbation of the Board, 
at £3000 a year in peace and war, at which it remained till the year 17—, 
when Mr. Pitt, thinking that too low for the increased expense of living, 
and utterly insufficient for maintaining the appearance necessary to the 
situation, and the unavoidable charges of it, added £1000 a year. When 
the minute was made for that addition, I wrote under it, t being in 
possession of a valuable sinecure office, I would not avail myself of the 
increased salary ; and I never took a shilling of it.” 


That Mr. Pitt was one of the earliest of Reformers,—striving 
to obtain purity of election, and the abolition of abuses, is well 
known ; but we learn for the first time the full resolutions which 
he framed, between the period of Lord Shelburne’s Administration 


and his own, in 17838, and which gave the impetus to Parliamentary 
Reform generally. They are to this effect :— 


“¢], That it was the opinion of the House, that it was highly necessary 
to take measures for the future prevention of bribery and expense at 
elections. 

“9. That for the future, when the majority of voters for any borough 
should be convicted of gross and notorious corruption, before a select com- 
mittee of that House, appointed to try the merits of any election, such 
borough should be disfranchised ; and the minority of voters not so con- 
er be entitled to vote for the county in which such borough is 
situated, 

“¢3, That an addition of knights of the shire, and of representatives of the 
Metropolis, should be added to the state of the representation.’ 

“Te also proposed Reform in the system of fees and patronage out of 
perquisites, the abuse of which had arisen to an almost incredible height. 
Lord North, it is said, cost the country £1300 in one year for stationery ; 
one item being £340 for whip-cord.” 


When Pitt ultimately introduced a bill upon something of this 
basis, Mr. Rose objected to it, and it was ultimately thrown out. 
The cause of its failure was the proposal contained in it to give 
pecuniary compensation to three dozen disfranchised boroughs, 
whose franchise was to be transferred to counties and unrepresented 
towns. 

We have alluded to Mr. Rose’s visit to the Continent, and the 
more familiar intimacy he formed with Mr. Pitt in Paris. In that 
capital, too, he witnessed an incident which marked the beginning 
of that French Reformation which ended in French Revolution. 
Absolute royalty pretended a sympathy for nationalities allegedly 


oppressed—a sympathy which France has never affected without 
paying dearly for the affectation. 


“ During my stay at Paris, very little occurred worthy of notice; but I 
was struck with surprise at the freedom of the conversation, on general 
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liberty, even within the walls of the King’s palace. On a Sunday morning, 
while we were waiting in an outer room to see the King pass in state to the 
chapel at Versailles, where several of the great officers were, there was a 
discussion almost as free as I have heard in the House of Commons, in 
which Monsieur Chauvelin was the loudest, who was in some employment 
about the person of the King, for he dropped on his knee and gave his 
Majesty a cambric handkerchief, as he went through the room. 

My surprise, however, abated, on a little reflection as to the conduct of 
the Court. When France took part with the United States of America to 
weaken the power of Great Britain, the King was prevailed with to issue a 
proclamation, in which he stated, in substance, that the people in British 
America were not in possession of that degree of freedom which all man- 
kind were entitled to by nature. Weak man! To suppose his own subjects 
would not apply the sentiment to themselves! The young men of rank 
who were sent to America to assist in the revolution there, returned with 
enthusiastic notions of general freedom, very different from those formerly 
prevailing; and the Queen actually went to meet the greatest of all mis- 
chievous and conceited coxcombs, Monsieur de la Fayette, on his approach 
to Paris, and took him into her carriage.” 


An allusion to a man of some note in his day, with a woman’s 
vpinion of him and his friend, is worth noticing. Miss Rose 
measured Vansittart very correctly :— 


“Exrract rrom Mrss Rosr’s Diary.—In the autumn of 1799, my father 
was ill, and I went to London with my aunt Frances, to stay with him. 
Mr. Pitt, whose health had for some time been failing, was persuaded by 
Mr. Addington, then Speaker, to go to his house in the country rather than 
to Hollwood, under the plea that he would have more rest from intrusion 
of guests and from business. I had no liking for Mr. Addington. I thought 
him shallow, and mistrusted him from his conduct when Speaker; which, in 
fact, was the cause of the duel between Mr. Pitt and Mr Tierney. Not 
only by his conduct in the House of Commons, for which the Opposition 
blamed him (Hendon saying he had said stronger things, and had taken 
stronger things, and would ‘to so again), but from his knowledge of what 
was passing afterwards, and not takin ony means of preventing the duel. 
During the time I was in London I found that a new set of people were 
about my father. Nicholas Vansittart and Dr. Beck, who afterwards was 
his assistant financier, dined with him. I thought them shallow; very im- 

rtant about trifles and little matters, and very assiduous in gettin 
information from my father. I remember when I returned to Cuffnells 
told my mother that there were strange birds getting about my father, and 
rae his brains; that I did not enAtotans what was going on, and did 
not like it.” 


Miss Rose is less just, in the above extract, to Mr. Addington 
than to Vansittart. The Speaker had no suspicion that Pitt’s 
expressions in the House of Commons, however Tierney might 
have professed to have been hurt by them, would have led to a 
duel. The latter affair was, after all, a bloodless one. On a fine 
May afternoon, in 1798, Pitt, with Mr. Rider for his “ friend,” 
and Tierney, accompanied by George Walpole, quietly met amid 
the broom in full blossom, on Putney Heath. There were people 
enough about at that time, three o’clock in the afternoon, to have 
interrupted the proceedings, but they were too polite to interfere ; 
and to the formal endeavours of the seconds to persuade two men 
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not to fight, whom they had brought there expressly for that 
urpose, the principals gave as formal a refusal. The eloquent 
elligerents fired twice, but Pitt’s second shot was directed heaven- 
ward; and then the seconds officially interfered, declared that the 
honour of the combatants was as intact as their bravery was 
undoubted, and, pronouncing the affair at an end, accompanied 
their respective principals home to dinner. It is singular that no 
other notice is taken of this duel, but in the incidental allusion in 
Miss Rose’s diary. On the other hand, Mr. Addington is seldom 
mentioned but to be censured; and sometimes unjustly. That 
gentleman’s formation of a new Administration, in 1801, not only 
had Pitt’s concurrence, but it was a consequence of his advice, as 
the latter informed Mr. Rose himself. Nevertheless, the then ex- 
secretary does not omit an opportunity of recording some gossip 
with Pitt’s old tutor, which places Addington in an unfair light. 


“The Bishop of Lincoln told me he had last night a long and interesting 
conversation with Mr. Pitt ; in which he stated very fully and forcibly the 
public opinion respecting the mode of Mr. Addington’s getting into office, im- 
puting it broadly and plainly to intrigue,—rather more strongly than I have 
conceived it myself. ‘The Bishop expressed an earnest hope that Mr. Pitt 
would not commit himself to any determination against not returning to 
office, except on condition of supporyfrom the throne on the Catholic 
question ; more —— to guard himself against being drawn into such 
a declaration by Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, either on Monday next, 
on the consideration of the state of the nation, or on any future day. Mr. 
Pitt made no promise to the Bishop on the subject ; but appeared not to dis- 
approve of the caution recommended.” 


We are bound to add, however, that the whole history of the 
causes of Pitt’s retirement, and of those which led to his resuming 
the reins of government is, saving some unnecessarily fierce 
writing on the part of the reverend editor, altogether clearly and 
fairly detailed in these volumes. Of the weak Addington Adminis- 
tration, Russia entertained as indifferent an opinion as Mr. Rose; 
and, perhaps not for the first time, exercised a singular sort of in- 
tervention in our affairs, through her ambassador,—the remarkably 
plain but clear-sighted Count de Woronzow :— 


“ Cuffnells, August 20-23, 1803.—Count de Woronzow, the Russian Am- 
bassador Extraordinary, made me a visit here for three days, in the course 
of which I had much interesting conversation with him on public matters ; 
the heads of the most important parts of which I have here noted. He told 
me that he received a letter on Monday, the 15th, from the Emperor of 
Russia, written in his own hand, in which his Majesty expressed the 
deepest regret at hearing Mr. Pitt was not likely to enter upon the charge 
of the Administration again, as he could have no confidence whatever in the 
men who now govern this country, marked as they are throughout Europe 
for their utter imbecility ; which, the Count said, occasioned no surprise 
in him, as he knew from all the foreign ministers here, and from his corre- 
spondence with different parts of Europe, that they are held in universal 
contempt. The Count added that he fad se much experience of their 
weakness, and in some instances of their falsehood, that he should conceive 
it a point of duty to do all in his power to disabuse the King respecting 
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their true characters ; with a view to which it was his intention to com- 
municate the original letter above alluded to, through Baron Leuth, the 
Hanove sian Minister, to his Majesty, as soon as the Baron should return 
from Germany,—having made frequent confidential communications to the 
King through that channel.” 


To turn now from public to more private affairs, we may remark 
that one of the great glories of Mr. Rose’s life was the having 
entertained George III., his Queen, and two or three of the 
Princesses, at his house at Cuffnells, in Hampshire, when the 
august travellers were on their way from London to Weymouth. 
From time immemorial the reception and entertainment of such 
illustrious guests has been a matter of much delicacy and trouble. 
Perhaps it was easier in extremely remote, though despotic times, 
than under constitutional monarchs. We know, at least, that when 
Dionysius dined with the social Aristippus, there was more, fun 
between philosopher and potentate, than when the Prince Regent 
took his mutton with Colonel Hanger. Anaxarchus was the host 
of that dangerous guest Alexander,—and yet he bored the Mace- 
donian to death with moral maxims,—with impunity. Antagoras, 
the poet, used to cook his own dinner, like the Colonel Hanger 
we have noticed above ; but the Colonel was never so free and easy 
with the Prince as the Rhodian was, by the side of a kettle of fish, 
with King Antigonus. The Roman magnates inspired greater awe 
in their guests, but they differed greatly one from the other. The 
great Julius never put his host to much expense for wine. His 
worst enemies, says Suetonius, could never affirm that he was a 
tippler. But Julius had his weak side, and any host reached it, if 
in drinking his health, or doing what was tantamount to that now 
obsolete refinement, he alluded to the fact that Julius was the 
only sober man who ever attempted to subvert a government. 

Of all the Roman Emperors who occasionally sat at table in the 
houses of their nobility, we find that Nero bears closest resemblance 
to George III. He was not remarkable for wit himself, but he 
laughed heartily at the jokes of others. Thus Nero and George 
III. were equally fond of the drama—after dinner. How the 
good old King used to enjoy the broad practical jokes of the 
clown, we all know. Nero lived in civilized times, when un- 
meaning Christmas pantomimes were not yet in fashion, but his 
capacity to appreciate a clownish joke is admirably illustrated by 
his conduct in the theatre——when he used to ascend to an upper 
baleony, and amuse himself and the house, by dropping hard nuts 
on the bald head of the pretor, in the gallery below. 

Augustus and his friends sat down to banquets attired as gods 
and goddesses, and that Emperor was far more tolerant of a bit of 
wit when told against himself, than was Tiberius, who cut off his 
host’s head, when he felt his wit too sharply. 

If Nero resembled George III. at table, Claudius, at a Roman 
gentleman’s house, was not unlike our James I. That king, in- 
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deed, could be polite when it suited him. If he wished to dine 
with a bishop, he did not rush at the prelate as Claudius would 
rush from the Forum to the house of the priest of Mars, who 
kept a table which made all Rome smell savoury. In other re- 
spects, Janes was but a coarser sort of Claudius; and Osborne’s 
Letters exhibit him, in the houses of English gentlemen, as dis- 
gusting in his practices as Claudius averred, indeed, that man 
should by law be permitted to be,—but practices too disgusting 
even for the Roman Emperor himself. 

There was one ceremony which distinguished the table-life of 
the Roman despots, and which we have never paralleled here in 
England. Wherever those strong-minded gentlemen sat down to 
dinner, they were served by senators, or men of senatorial rank. 
When we say we have had nothing like this in England, we make 
the remark with certain exceptions. For a long period, whether 
at their own table or at that of a subject, the English monarch 
could only be served by one of noble birth. The traditionary 
custom was remarkably tenacious of life, and is not yet, perhaps, 
altogether extinct. Even down to the period when Burke over- 
hauled the royal household, the office of king’s turnspit was held 
by a knight. 

But there are some of the old Roman features of social life 
which we, happily, cannot match. We can remember royal visits 
where host and guest were not altogether on such cordial terms as 
they seemed to be; but we never heard of such another supper as 
that given by Otho, when a private individual, to Nero and Agrip- 
pina. Otho was aware that the Emperor was about to murder his 
mother, and he invited both of them to his house, that he might 
contemplate matricide and victim at his joyous ease ! 

During a portion of Mr. Rose’s days, and at the very time that 
he was entertaining George III. at Cuffnells, it was well known 
that he who had the King for a host was never likely to possess 
his eldest son in the same honouring capacity. An exactly similar 
case presented itself at Rome in the period of Geta and Caracalla, 
whose respective troops of Amphitryonic friends were bitterly- 
opposing factions, who gave good dinners, but only among them- 
selves and to their favourite emperor. Between Heliogabulus and 
George I., too, there was this resemblance, that whatever table 
they honoured with their presence, the owner of it could not 
better entity his guest’s palate than by providing him with fish 
a little stale! Gallienus, like George IV., was not only a patron 
of cooks, but a very fair practitioner himself, and could produce 
a stew in as good a style as George IV. could cook a woodeock. 

If it entered Mr. Rose’s head to compare his royal host with 
those of the later Roman period, his kind-hearted Tory sense 
would probably not have allowed him to find a parallel in Nero. 
Assuredly, George III. was not so costly a guest to any of his 
entertainers. Boiled mutton and mashed turnips sufficed him; a 
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moderation in which he was exceeded by Carus, who, if he dined 
with the high priest of Jupiter, required only dry bread and grey 
peas; and by Julian, who, sitting at some loved philosopher’s 
table, could dine without mutton, and ate his turnips raw! — 

Mr. Rose found the King inquisitive, but not impertinent, if 
one may say 80, as one may, of a monarch. His inquiries, that 
is, were made for the sake of acquiring information, and not for 
that of prying into his host’s affairs, or personally wounding him. 

When Henry VII. visited his personal friends, he was tenfold as 
inquisitive as George III., but with far different intent. His 
questions had a tendency to discover whether the gentleman or 
nobleman whose hospitality he was largely enjoying, had in any 
way infringed the complicated sumptuary laws which then per- 
plexed society. His especial delight was to detect an offender, 
and to heavily fine him. He then took his departure greatly 
pleased, for he had not only been well cared-for at bed and board, 
but he went on his way several thousand marks the richer, ac- 
cording to the amount of the fine incurred by his host’s loyal 
desire to give him a kingly welcome. They who find royal visits 
oppressively expensive, would do well to remember what they cost 
an English gentleman under the Tudors. A week of Soh 
Elizabeth ruined many a man; and at one time the honour car- 
ried such terror with it, that when one of our sovereigns inti- 
mated his gracious intention of conferring the distinction of a 
visit on an Earl of Limerick, that nobleman calculated whether 
it would cost him more to receive the monarch or to burn down 
his castle, and finding the latter process the cheaper one, set it on 
fire and destroyed it accordingly ! 

It is not the monarch who affects the greatest simplicity who 
causes the least trouble to his host. To George III. simplicity 
was natural, and simple comforts sufficed for him. What a con- 
trast presents itself, if we contemplate at one view, George and 
Charlotte at Cuffnells, and Peter and Catherine at Herr Schopen- 
hauer’s at Stulthof. In the latter case one of the difficulties was 
the warming of the Imperial bed-chamber, in which there was no 
stove, the walls of which were stone, and the flooring Dutch tiles. 
The season was most inclement, and the sleeping apartment must 
necessarily be aired. This was effected by pouring the contents of 
several casks of brandy over the floor, setting light to the spirit, 
and shutting up the room. When the spirit had burnt out, Peter 
and Catherine went to their couch in this glowing chamber, reek- 
ing with the fumes of cognac, delighted with the odour, and de- 
fiant of head-ache. 

The royal sojourn at Cuffnells was lightened by long rides and 
discursive gossips. Of the latter, perhaps the most interesting is 
that in which George III. gave to Mr. Rose an account of his 
conduct at the demise of George II. This account corrects many 
details in Walpole and other writers. 
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“ His Majesty referred to a conversation he had held with me respecting 
Lord Bute; saying he would now tell me what he had then omitted to do. 
ie oe hat on the day of the late King’s demise, he was going from 
Kew to his house in London, to give some directions about an organ he had 
there being fitted in a room he had prepared for it. When near Kew bridge, 
he met a person he did not know, who rode up to him and said he had 
something to say to-him, and took out of his pocket a piece of very coarse 
white-brown paper, with the name of Schrieder wrote upon it, and nothing 
more, which the man said was given to him merely to obtain credence with 
his Royal Highness ; and then went on to say that the King was taken 
suddenly ill, and that appearances were very — He ordered him to 
say nothing to any one, but to ride on quietly. The determination his 
Majesty instantly took was to return to Kew, to colour which, he observed 
to his attendants that his horse went lame ; and although his groom assured 
him to the contrary, he went back directly, and immediately repaired to the 
Princess of Wales, whose unremitting and careful attention he spoke 
feelingly of, to communicate to her what had occurred ; in doing which he 
enjoined her in the warmest manner to say nothing on the subject to Lord 
Bute, lest he should entertain some notion of endeavouring to be placed in 
a political situation ; of which, however, the Princess Dowager assured him 
there was no danger. The King, not satisfied with that assurance, repeated 
the injunction, and obtained from her Royal Highness a positive promise 
of a compliance with it, adding, that if she should be mistaken, it would 
entirely alter her opinion of his Lordship. That after leaving his mother, 
and before reaching his own house, he met a messenger with a letter from 
the Princess Amelia, directed “To his Majesty,” which led to his being 
certain of the event that had happened. Her Royal Highness, in it, re- 
quested him to come directly to Kensington ; the impropriety of which he 
was so sensible of, that, after again waiting on his mother, he went straight 
to his own house in London.” 


The following correspondence also refers to a circumstance at 
Cuffnells, which illustrates the King’s impulsiveness,—and also 
the defect in his memory,—for there is no doubt of Mr. Rose 
having been perfectly correct in the statement he set down in 
writing :— 


“ Mr. Rose to Cotonen Tayor, Secretary to the King. 


“ Old Palace Yard, Dec. 14th, 1809. 

“ Sir,—When his Majesty did me the high and distinguished honour of 
residing for a few days at Cuffnells, in the year 1801, he graciously conde- 
scended to propose to put into my hands the sum of £30,000 for the pay- 
ment of Mr. Pitt’s debts, which pressed upon him very severely on his 
quitting office ; with a command, in the event of the service appearing to 
be practicable, that it should be so managed, as to prevent a suspicion 
arising in Mr. Pitt’s mind of the quarter from whence the aid came, either 
by the purchase of Hollwood, or in such other manner as should be judged 
most likely to make the gracious and benevolent intentions of his Majesty. 
successful, The scheme was found to be impracticable without a communi- 
cation with Mr. Pitt. On the mention of it to him, he was actually more 
affected than I recollect to have seen him on any occasion ; but he declined 
it, though with the deepest sense of gratitude possible. It was indeed one 
of the latest circumstances he mentioned to me, with considerable emotion, 
towards the close of his life. I mention this to you now, sir, for the pur- 
pose of requesting that you will have the goodness to express to his Majesty, 
with all humility, my humble and dutiful suit, that he will be graciously 
pleased to permit me to mention the fact in a Tract, that I hope may be of 
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some use, which I am about to publish, as likely to add to the respect for 
Mr. Pitt’s memory, though nothing can increase the veneration which every 
good subject has for the best qualities ever possessed by a sovereign. 
“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your humble, &c. &e. 
“ G, Ross.” 


“T made an application of a similar nature soon after Mr. Pitt’s death ; 
but I believe from not expressing myself properly then, I had not the honour 
of receiving his Majesty’s pleasure on the subject.” 


“ Coronet Taytor To Mr. Roser. 


“ [ Private. ] “ Windsor, Dec. 16th, 1809. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I could not have any hesitation in submitting to the 
King your letter of the 14th instant, and I had this day the honour of 
reading it to his Majesty. 

“ The King ordered me in reply to observe to you, that the communica- 
tion which he made to you in 1801, of his desire to assist the late Mr. Pitt, 
was one of which he never intended that the knowledge should reach any 
others than the parties irmmediately concerned; that his Majesty has 
never mentioned it since, and cannot acquiesce in the publication of the 
circumstance, as it would bear the appearance of making a parade of his 
intentions, 

“ His Majesty also observed, that he never mentioned the specific sum to 
be applied towards relieving Mr. Pitt from his embarrassments, and cer- 
tainly had not in view one so considerable as that which you have named. 


“ T have the honour to be, with great regard, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Most faithfully yours, 
“H. Tayzor.” 


The analysis we have made, and the extracts we have given, will 
enable our readers to judge of the quality and contents of these 
volumes. As contributions to history their value is considerable, 
and they cannot be overlooked. They will serve also to raise the 
character, as well as revive the name, of Mr. Rose. We must observe, 
however, that some of the correspondence, here printed, has been 
published before. We find this to be especially the case with the 
letters in reference to Lady Hamilton’s business, several of which 
are produced in Mr. Pettigrew’s elaborate Life of Nelson, and 
with some curious differences of phrasing, which are suggestive of 
the caution with which the historical student must accept even the 
alleged evidence of manuscript documents, when put in type. In 
the present volumes the Hamilton story is more clearly elucidated 
than it has hitherto been, and it is this correcting or explaining 
public and political traditions which is the chief distinction of the 
work before us, a work which has few faults, save that of being 
very indiscreetly over-edited. 


J.D. 











MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY.* 


AN enquiry into the Principles of Beauty, if opened for the first 
time, would, undoubtedly, fascinate the attention of all tasteful 
minds by the prompt pleasantness of the associations which the very 
sound of the term is calculated to awaken. Most general readers 
have, however, learned to be on their guard against titles which 
have been employed to cover hard metaphysical disquisitions, and _ 
which are rather repulsive to the mere seekers after entertainment, 
or searchers after telling bits of compact knowledge, serviceable 
for display. The prejudice which, nevertheless, is held by lovers 
of light reading against metaphysical treatises is not well founded, 
for if such works do make more than ordinary demands upon the 
attention, in order that no link of a train of reasoning necessarily 
rigid be lost, yet is the compensation afforded to the lovers of 
eloquent description, by abundance of rich and lively illustration, 
far beyond what could be possibly supposed by those unacquainted 
with this glorious branch of philosophical literature. The use 
that a shrewd observer and profound thinker may make of a 
jest-book, regarding it as an anecdotical treasury, happily illus- 
trating some of the moral and mental peculiarities of man, would 
probably surprise those who have not ‘laid the simple truth to 
heart, that there is nothing without intrinsic worth. The Prin- 
ciples of Beauty, by Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, is a work which 
bears out these observations, for while the whole structure is so 
orderly and methodical as to be strictly in accordance with the 
obligations imposed by reference to “ principles,” yet are the 
illustrations with which it abounds so rich and varied as to render 
the book one of as pleasant a character as need be desired, and 
yet most nobly elevating. Metaphysics has hitherto been ground 
rarely explored by women. It is not that the female mind is 
unequal to abstract speculation, but that the female temper is 
impatient of inconclusive results. Some of the greatest meta- 
physicians have exhausted their lives in attempts to define the 
limits of man’s means of knowledge, and to prove that there are 
barriers beyond which his finite comprehension shall attempt in 
vain to pass. This is the sort of doctrine which the female mind 
is least disposed to accept; and reasoning which professes to 
advance no further, and rebukes soaring sentiment as amiable 


* The Principles v Beauty, as manifested in Nature, Art, and Human 
Character. London: Longman and Co. 

Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. Edited by her relative, Christiana 
C. Hankin, Third Edition. London: Longman and Co. 
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illusion, will find few women disposed to follow its guidance. 
Then the time and seclusion necessary for the study of the 
operations of the mind by the undisturbed mind itself would be 
found incompatible with the free, sympathizing, sociable nature of 
woman. Kant sat immured a life’s length within the walls of a 
university. Descartes removed to the congenial monotony of 
Holland, and Leibnitz sat in his chair till the long unchanged 
posture occasioned a fatal disease in his limbs. These were of the 
all-embracing order of thinkers, and commanded those wide sym- 
pathies which ever will be afforded the teachers who point to Infi- 
nitude as the true region of the Soul. At one time there was not 
a French woman of any literary capacity who was not a professed 
Descartean. Leibnitz engaged the correspondence of many re- 
markable women; and whenever the time comes for a popular 
exposition of the doctyines of Kant, in a way intelligible to fairly- 
informed minds, the peor German will not be without his host of 
female disciples. 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s work, so far from being an exception 
to the statement of a lifetime of reflection being necessary to the 
execution of a metaphysical enquiry, presents, in reality, another 
proof of its truth ; for, in fact, this work did occupy her thoughts 
from the dawn of womanhood to the bed of death. It is a 
posthumous publication. It is a legacy to mankind. It occupied 
her last thoughts, and was bequeathed with a full consciousness 
of the responsibility of the act, as a sacred gift designed to do 
good. 

Differing from Burke, and others who have treated the subject, 
our authoress abolishes, as it were, the distinction between the 
beautiful and the sublime, by making sublimity the highest and 
grandest aspect of beauty. The distinctions which ensue are 
those of character and degree. Sublimity is itself divided into 


the Active, as marked by energizing vitality and resistless force ; 
and the Passive, which has for its germinal principle permanence, 
endurance, and immutability. Under this head of the subject are 
presented those wonderful manifestations of direct power in which 
the hand of the Divine Creator are immediately recognizable. Then 


comes man’s own part, which is denominated the cultivated or 
human pam and which is connected with the Divine by a moral, 
rather than a metaphysical law. As man can only adapt and form 
the things bestowed by the Creator, so must they be dealt with in 
a religious spirit, or there can be no artistic beauty. In this 
respect we find agreement with Mr. Ruskin ; both writers support 
the proposition by references to the works of the great masters in 


painting and music and ponies. Indeed, a parallel might be 
drawn between these distinguished teachers not uninteresting to 
follow, while the mild, meek, and reverential spirit of the lady 


rather contrasts with the impetuous dogmatism of the author of 
Modern Painters. Yet, notwithstanding that she is herself not 
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surpassed in the use of those apt single words, which, by their 
pregnancy, suggest imaginary and truthful trains of thought, so, 
on the other hand, in that nice art of detail by which each 
expression becomes, as it were, the stroke of a brush until a 
finished picture is produced, standing out so clear to the mind 
as to meet almost materially the eye—in this respect must Mr. 
Ruskin be allowed to be unapproachable. Let us, however, by a 
single example, exhibit the lady’s manner of stating and illus- 
trating a principle :— 


“As a right angle is the most sudden and violent deflection from the 
course of a straight line to the adoption of another equally direct, so do 
movements and gestures characterized by rectangles and sudden breaks 
mark sudden change of purpose, and determinate strength. As examples, 
see the charge of a regiment of cavalry, and its instant stop ; the evolutions 
of a soldier, the walking of a lion.” 


Here is a short sentence, a mathematical proposition, stated 
with nervous concision, while the abstract is rapidly relieved by 
three suggested pictures which, without mingling in confusion, 
assist one another. The whole book abounds with examples of 
this kind, and those exceedingly varied according to the require- 
ments of the immediate topic. When, for instance, she has to 
furnish a house, or lay out garden walks, particulars are dwelt 
upon with a woman’s congenial interest in all that relates to 
household enjoyment. The greatest charm of the book consists, 
we do believe, in its being the reflex of a highly-cultivated mind 
and benevolent heart. It is the genuine outpouring of a pure 
abundant spirit. We learn to know the author as completely as 
if the book were an autobiography. Yet is our wish to become 
more intimately acquainted only quickened, and we thirst for 
details of such a life. We must, accordingly, pass from the 
Principles of Beauty to Mrs, Schimmelpenninck’s personal 
history. 

The character of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, as presented 
to us by her own Autobiography, and by the records of her life, 
supplied by her relative, Miss Hankin, if not perfect, yet ap- 
proaches very nearly the highest ideal standard of excellence, and 
from its fulness and completeness imposes greater difficulties in 
the way of description, than if marked by those striking inequali- 
ties which are at once promptly perceived and presently captivat- 
ing. Harmony and symmetry which suppose the moulding in 
and subjection of individual qualities to one finely-conceived de- 
sign, often fail of immediately producing the expected effect. It 
was only by degrees that the great English painter, notwithstand- 
ing his high cultivation, strong judgment, and delicate perception, 
was enabled to take in the fulness of beauty which is the real cha- 
racteristic of the master-piece of the Vatican. Single qualities, 
pee marked, are those which forthwith efcite attention, 


and, if striking in themselves, command frequently an admiration 
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which we are surprised to find not enduring. On single points 
we can seize without difficulty, but being unable to rise at once to 
a clear appreciation of that unobtrusive chasteness which all parts 
must play in a subtly-connected whole, we wait for the work to 
unfold its own revelation. We cannot grasp that which masters 
us, and takes possession in its own way, and at its own time, 
of our heart’s love. In novels and romances, and in pieces writ- 
ten for the stage, the highest skill is not displayed in portraitures, 
marked by certain singularities, although they are generally the 
most successful in creating amusement. Genius alone can trust 
to the winning delicacies of graciousness of feeling and grace of 
manner; so that the most difficult character to draw is that of a 
true gentleman or gentlewoman. To apply these remarks to the 
subject under consideration, we would say that if Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck were exclusively a religious person, to paint 
her character would be comparatively easy. Our difficulties are 
occasioned by the multiplicity of her accomplishments, adorning a 
singularly ample nature. -Were there any jarring of qualities, 
again would the writer’s task be not only the more easy, but the 
more inviting; out of irregularities the picturesque may most 
vigorously be created. There is a prejudice too, not always ill- 
founded, against the faultless, or against those who are represented 
as such, founded on observations of cold unsympathizing hearts, 
beating only according to the permission of well-regulated minds. 
They stand erect because they are not to be moved by distresses, re- 
specting which they exercise the stern regard of inquiry rather than 
trust to the quicker and generally surer instincts of sympathies, 
which they make a merit to have suppressed. They who are sore 
with the buffetings of ill fortune look for the healing of commis- 
serating looks and tender accents, even more than for aid doled 
out by the weights and measures of justice, which has only a right 
to be severe towards criminal unworthiness. Our lady’s charity 
was not of this kind. Her calmness was the placidity of sweet 
gentleness. Her religion, and she was profoundly religious, was the 
least exclusive of any we have ever read of; and when we say that 
it was not exclusive, we allude not simply to other creeds and 
other faiths. It was a religion which excluded no beautiful or 
true thing, created by God for the happiness of man. Beauties of 
nature and of art, music, poetry, eloquence, pictures, languages, 
science, all found their place in a heart which, like her Father’s 
heaven, had many mansions. 

This then is the ideal of perfect character, that it should be the 
development of all the powers of heart and head. Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck, in her own writings, dwells frequently upon the 
three-fold nature of man, according to the definition of the most 
learned, the most active, and the most eloquent of the Apostles. 
The corporal, the intellectual, and the spiritual, compose the whole 
man. She accepted, therefore, gratefully, all gifts; rejecting no 
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innocent pleasures, debarring the mind from no subject of legiti- 
mate enquiry, but holding all human efforts to be fruitless of good 
which were not animated, ennobled, and blessed by the participation 
of the soul. It is already much to find a weak mortal raising up 
this high, this complete standard of excellence. It is something 
more to find one of such aspirations able to achieve the enjoyment 
of what is pleasurable to the senses without permitting luxurious 
habits to creep in; one who could, at the same time, allow free 
scope to mental enquiry, without acquiring arrogant self-presump- 
tion, and be thoroughly religious without a particle of unchari- 
table bigotry. If on examining the steps by which such a charac- 
ter has been formed, we meet with occasional stumblings and 
failure, we must recur to nobleness of purpose and purity of in- 
tention ; and it is as much as can be expected from human weak- 
ness to stand upright in its struggle with cares, temptations, pas- 
sions, and infirmities. 

The Autobiography of Mrs, Schimmelpenninck extends not 
beyond her 15th year. It was dictated to the friend who com- 
pletes her Memoirs. She had passed her three score and ten, and 
during the last three years of her life she found alleviation from 
pain and infirmity in recalling to mind those various incidents of 
her early days which served to form her own character. They are 
painted with a vividness which could not have been surpassed by 
the most truthful diary. In some respects the events of a life 
recalled by memory can be more accurately depicted than if they 
had been noted down day by day. Circumstances of trivial aspect, 
at the time of their occurrence, acquire subsequent importance by 
relations not perceived at the moment, or they serve to form links 
in a chain of lively associations years after they have happened, 
and as such fill no mean place in the book of memory. An Auto- 
biography, such as the one under contemplation, 1s a complete 
work of art—a perfect picture, drawn by a master hand. If it be 
not that whole life we could desire, yet is it a finished phase. 
Surely fifteen is an epoch. It is the full spring season, with its 
opening buds and blossoms, its pure promise and lively hopes, and 
if there be anxieties they are not charged with gloom. Were a 
great man, or a good man, or one eminently both, to write an 
Autobiography, it would be no disadvantage that it should stop at 
the season of youth ; it would at least have the chance of being 
a picture of purity. A woman only could take into her confidence 
readers of all classes, and dare to unveil a past, unbroken by the 
memory of temptations, attended with remorse, and which could 
not be told without risk of evil. In our eyes, the greatest charm 
of this Autobiography is its almost unique purity: although it 
stops at girlhood, yet we feel that the after life must have de- 
veloped into the full completion of the spring promise. But we 
are wrong in saying that we have only one picture before us, for 
in truth we have two. We have the woman herself in her beau- 
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tiful old age, telling us what she is, as well as what she was. 
Without egotism, and with unaffected simplicity, she, in the satis- 
faction of her heart that her character had matured into clear 
comprehension of all duties and tender conscientiousness for their 
discharge, tried to recall the various influences which went to form 
that character. A rich moral light is thus thrown upon all cir- 
cumstances, whether great or small. The pebble sparkles like the 
current, at whose margin it lies. There is not a sentence or line 
which can be passed over, for all are bright with significance. 
Youth and old age are blent beauteously and harmoniously toge- 
ther by the same feelings of hope, only the hope of spring, which 
is crossed by wayward fears and trembling timidities, becomes on 
the verge of another world steeped in blessed light. In the former 
case it is this earth which lies before the young girl, clad indeed 
with — In the latter she sees from the mountain top she 
has with difficulty reached, an eternal abode of peace and joy. 
We have thus the sunrise and the sunset, and the spectator who 
saw both and slept between, must be dull if he cannot picture 
to himself the ahettine of the intermediate course. 

Let us take in detail some of those leading circumstances which 
acted on a mind in such a way as to have stimulated to enquiry 
without scepticism, and combined accomplishments of manner, and 
love of art, literature, and science with thorough religious love. 

Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, born in Birmingham, 1778, 
was the oe of a wealthy Quaker, Samuel Galton. Her 
mother was descended from Barclay, the famous author of the 
Apology. Father and mother were each remarkabie in different 
ways. Both were highly cultivated; the father loving 1 tell 
stories of Menelaus, and Troy, and Ulysses, and pushing his 
great classical enthusiasm to the extent of naming his horses 
Hector and Ajax, Belius and Xanthus. The mother practically 
carried out her admiration of the ancients, by inculcating the 
doctrines of and imitating, the stoics, qustionhithy with respect to 
physical pain. To rise superior to personal suffering was one 
of the lessons early inculcated, and enforced, sometimes, in 
strange ways; such as forbidding her daughter to hurry her 
pace when a piece of cotton caught fire in her hand, although 
a deep sear was the consequence; desiring her to lay hold of a 
snake, which, however, she had recognized not to be poisonous ; 
and not admitting complaints of the more than discomfort oc- 
easioned by an instrument which had to be worn by the delicate 

irl to correct a weakness of the back. Mary Anne, while yet a 
little child, was as familiar with the axioms of Epictetus and 
Seneca, and with the examples of Regulus and the Spartan boy, 
as she was with the histories of Joseph and his brethren, of 
Caleb and Joshua, or of David and Jonathan. Both parents 
were fond of science. With the father, the object of enquiry 
was mostly regarding practical use; with the mother, moral 
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purpose. He was, in fact, somewhat of a utilitarian; she an 
elevated moralist, with an eye to those beautiful and adaptative 
illustrations of divine wisdom which appear in all created things. 
Mrs. Galton was a profound admirer of the great poets: she read 
Shakespeare so finely, that her daughter does not hesitate to com- 
pare her voice, look, and manner with those of Mrs. Siddons. 
Mary Anne seems, however, to have inherited, along with her 
mother’s elevated nature, some of her father’s sharp mental dis- 
crimination, for she avows that even her mother’s admirable read- 
ing of Milton (and good reading is itself a critical commentary), 
could not make her relish Paradise Lost. Her mind shrank 
from what appeared to her the incongruous admixture of classical 
and biblical imagery. This seems a strange objection from one 
whose earliest associations were blended precisely of histories 
from Homer and the Bible. The objection betrays, we think, 
the prevalence, if not the predominance, of the paternal element 
in the young mind. 

The Galtons belonged, if we may be allowed to coin an apparently 
incongruous term, to the Quaker aristocracy. Great Barr House, 
some few miles from Birmingham, bore little affinity to the manu- 
facturing town. It was a fine mansion, in which French was 
familiarly spoken by the children with their Swiss bonne, and 
situated in a beautiful estate, over which sporting neighbours 
were allowed to shoot, and in return sent presents of game, to 
which no squeamish objections were made. Looking back at the 
easy enjoyment of the goods of this world by her opulent family, 
the venerable author of the Autobiography feels bound to declare 
that the Society of Friends were rather deficient in knowledge of 
vital Christian truth. When we are told that her mother would 
not allow her children to pass through the only lobby which con- 
ducted to the nursery, because it lay near the servants’ offices, 
lest contamination of mind or vulgarism of manner might be 
caught, we need no longer wonder at the recent resolution of 
Quakers to adopt the external manners of society. Indeed, the 
wonder is that outward habit could so long have survived the 
departure of the spirit it was meant to symbolize. When Quakers 
eat game shot on their own ground, employed foreign servants 
whom they debarred from familiar intercourse, read Shakespeare 
while reproving the stage, called their horses by Pagan names 
out of admiration for the mythology and the heroes of the Trojan 
war, surely they might as well have hunted and gone to the play 
attired like any other mundane mortals. As with dress, so with 
furniture. The Quaker of those days would not admit anything 
into his house for mere ornament; but “the table at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper was always beautifully adorned with flowers ;” 
thus anticipating the reform in the laying out of tables advocated 
in the great dinner controversy to which the Times not long ago 
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opened its columns, by way of relieving its worthier articles on 
the condition of the Houseless Poor. 

The society which assembled at Barr was very delightful. The 
mere mention of the visitors’ names is enough to excite the 
reader’s curiosity. There was the great Watt, who raised the 
steam-engine into an instrument of national wealth and power ; 
and there was his partner, Boulton, who seems to have been 
worthy of having his name remembered in a glorious alliance, 
of which, perhaps, neither could have measured the grandeur or 
foreseen the fame. Dr. Priestley, the Unitarian, and Mr. and 
Miss Berrington, devoted Catholics, sat at the same table with 
the sceptical Doctor Darwin. A Canadian Judge Oliver was a 
near neighbour, and the eccentric Lord Monboddo occasionally 
dropped in; while Robert Barclay, grandson of the apologist, 
and member of Parliament for Kincardineshire, visited twice a 
week. Dr. Withering, the botanist, helped to open the mind of 
the little ones, by sending them to search for fungi through the 
woods of Barr. It was soon discovered that especial advantage 
might be derived from monthly meetings for exclusive scientific 
conversation, which were joined by such famous men as Sir W. 
Herschel, Dr. Parr, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, and Dr. 
Azelius. The meetings of the so-called Lunar Society gave rise 
to an unconscious joke in the servants’ hall, which is unctuously 
recorded in these grave but graphic pages. The servants spoke 
of the members as Lunatics. Here we have philosophers engaged 
on all branches of enquiry, with divines of opposite creeds, and 
speculators of the school of Lavater and Gall, encircled by a 
household of benevolent Quaker ladies, the whole forming a re- 
freshing picture, such as one whose life was coloured by its 
influence could look upon with complacency. 

Some of those persons deserve to be brought forward with 
more distinctness. Here are Boulton and Watt, united as in a 
sculptured group :— 


“ He (Boulton) was in person tall, and of a noble appearance ; his tem- 
perament was sanguine, with that slight mixture of phlegmatic which 
gives calmness and diguity; his manners were eminently open and cordial ; 
he took the lead in conversations, and, with a social heart, Rad a grandiose 
manner, like that arising from position, wealth, and habitual command. 
He went among his people like a monarch bestowing largesse. His forehead 
was magnificent ; the organs of comparison, constructiveness, and of indi- 
viduality were immense. The characteristics of his partner, Mr. Watt, 
were altogether different. Mr. Boulton was a man to rule society with 
dignity ; Mr. Watt to lead the contemplative life of a deeply-introverted 
and patiently-observant philosopher. He was one of the most complete 
specimens of the melancholic temperament. His head was generally bent 
forward or leaning on his hand in meditation, his shoulders stooping, and 
his chest falling in; his limbs lank and unmuscular, and his complexion 
sallow. His intellectual development was magnificent; comparison and 
causality immense, with large ideality and constructiveness, individuality, 
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and enormous concentrativeness and caution. Whilst Mr. Boulton’s eye 
and countenance had something of radiance, Mr. Watt’s were calm, as if 
patiently investigating, or quietly contemplating, his object. His utterance 
was slow and unimpassioned, deep and low in tone, with a broad Scottish 
accent ; his manners gentle, modest, and unassuming. In a company where 
he was not known, unless spoken to, he might have tranquilly passed the 
whole time in pursuing his own meditations. But this could not well 
happen; for, in point of fact, everybody practically knew the infinite 
variety of his talents and stores of knowledge. When Mr. Watt entered 
a room, men of letters, men of science, nay, military men, artists, ladies, 
even little children, thronged around him. I remember a celebrated 
Swedish artist having been instructed by him that rats’ whiskers made 
the most pliant and pe painting-brush ; ladies would appeal to him on 
the best means of devising grates, curing smoking chimneys, warming their 
houses, and obtaining fast colours. I can speak from experience of his 
teaching me to make a dulcimer and improve a Jew’s-harp.” 


This artistical representation is not the worse for the phrenolo- 
gical touches. Perhaps it is to the observation of qualities through 
their external cerebral signs that we owe in some degree the 
abolition of that ponderous balancing of mental and moral endow- 
ments against their own extremes, and that monotonous antithesis, 
which swung to and fro with pendulous weariness in those inyen- 
tories of spiritual furniture which went by the name of character- 
drawing. If there be less of artificial grace in the seizing of a person 
by the bump, he is at least brought before the eye as a living being. 
What a happy alliance that was of Boulton and Watt! The latter, 
thoughtful, melancholy, and of no great physical energy, meets a 
man of order, enterprise, and wealth, and genial, and gentlemanly, 
and noble withal, and the result is the creation of a power which 
gives their common country the start of all other nations. We 
cannot resist the following anecdote :— 


“Many years after this—I think it was during the peace of Amiens—Mr. 
Watt visited Paris. It so happened that while going through one of the 
palaces, I believe the Tuileries, a French panel es appeared much per- 
plexed concerning some bright English stoves which had just been received, 
and which she knew not how to clean. An English gentleman was standing 
by, to whom she appealed for information. This was Charles James Fox. 
He could give no help. ‘But,’ said he, ‘here is a fellow-countryman of 
mine who will tell you all about it.’ This was Mr. Watt, to whom he was at 
the moment talking, and who accordingly gave full instructions as to the 
best mode of cleaning a bright grate. ‘This anecdote I have often heard 
Mrs. Watt tell with great diversion.” 


In this house, where people of all creeds and professions met 
socially together, figured the famous Dr. Priestley, described as a 
man of admirable simplicity, gentleness, and kindness of heart, 
united with great acuteness of intellect :— 


“T can never,” she says, “forget the impression produced on me by the 
serene expression of his countenance. He indeed seemed present with God 
by recollection, and with man by cheerfulness. I well remember that in the 
assembly of these distinguished men, amongst whom Mr. Boulton, by his 
noble manners, his fine countenance (which much resembled that of Louis 
XIV.), and princely munificence, stood pre-eminently as the great Mecsenas, 
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even as a child I used to feel, when Dr. Priestley entered after him, that the 
lory of the one was terrestrial, and that of the other celestial ; and utterly 
as I am removed from a belief of the sufficiency of Dr. Priestley’s theolo- 
gical creed, J cannot but here record this evidence of the eternal power of any 
portion of truth held in vitality. I believe that no divine truth can truly 
dwell in any heart without an external testimony in manners, bearing, and 
appearance. It must reach the witness within the heart of the beholder, and 
bear an unmistakable, though silent evidence to the eternal principle from which 
it emanates.” 

We have put the last two sentences in italics, because they con- 
tain the.germ of much that we find ee amplified into 
system. Here we have at once a religious and philosophical creed, 
on which she consistently acted throughout her long life. Her 
toleration of other religious denominations was no affected charity, 
but warmed into such genuine sympathy that zealots, failing to 
understand her motives, felt encouraged to attempt her conversion. 
Belief as a cold intellectual appreciation of superior evidence, and 
belief as a vivifying principle of feeling and action, are two differ- 
ent things. To square conduct with religious opinion in the 
charitable sense of an all-embracing love, no matter what may be 
the clouds which shift and move fantastically about the central 
soul-heat, is in fact to accomplish the highest aims. Nor is 
it a fanciful notion which would discern on the countenance, 
written in lines of beauty, the inward harmony of a heart which 
had assimilated as it were the divine food of a holy thought held 
fast as an abiding principle of conduct. It is a philosophic truth 
rather than a sentimental assertion, that there is marked relation- 
ship between the expression of the countenance and the habitual 
thoughts of the mind. Even the tones of the voice and the move- 
ments of the hand correspond with the benevolent placidity of a 
nature such as our authoress loves to dwell upon. Out of such 
observations has unquestionably grown that philosophical treatise 
upon beauty, noticed at the commencement of this article, to which 
we find frequent references throughout her memoirs,—thus again 
showing the immense range of her studies, embracing as they do 
the operations of the mind, the movements of the feelings, with 
all subjects, whether of art, literature, morals, and religion, on 
which the mind can be exercised, and by which the feelings may be 
delightfully moved. 

To return to Dr. Priestley :— 


“T shall never,” she says, “forget the innocent and childlike delight which 
Dr. Priestley seemed to feel in the natural objects which here surrounded 
us; the waves of the ocean, the light and shadows on the rocks, the sea- 
weeds, and shells, and marine plants, all seemed to furnish him with 
inexhaustible subjects for recreation. He delighted in explaining them, 
and spoke of everything around as if his abiding feeling were not merely 
‘Supreme wisdom has created this or that,’ but ‘My heavenly Father's 
love has given it to us richly to enjoy” ‘The glad expression of his coun- 
tenance seemed to show that he recognized each as a new gift from his Father, 
which, however trifling in itself, spoke to him of an immeasurable love. 
Dr. Priestley was eminent for his social talents, and one thing here I wish 
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to observe—he sometimes, I believe, has been thought sharp in his ex- 
ressions in controversy, but those who knew him well fully understood him 
in this respect. A sharp and acute intellectual perception, often a pointed, 
rhaps a playful expression, was combined by him with a most loving heart. 
t ccmmaabes that, while we were at Bath, Mrs. Priestley related an anecdote 
in point. Dr. Priestley’s discoveries on air are well known. Whilst he was 
engaged in his first and most important investigation on this subject, the 
results of which he was anxiously wishing to lay before the annual meeting 
of the Royal Society, he was inopportunely called a from home. His 
absence was unavoidably prolonged to some days. He left his gases con- 
tained in inverted glasses, immersed in water, and charged Mrs. Priestley 
that no one should touch them ; and, knowing what foes good housemaids 
are to philosophers, he rang the bell, and desired the housemaid to disturb 
nothing in his study. Sally, we may suppose, thought that Dr; Priestley’s 
desire, that ‘nothing might be disturbed,’ meant that all should be put in 
order, and accordingly she set to work, and, on Mrs. Priestley’s return from 
a walk, what was her horror to find all the gas-glasses removed, carefully 
wiped, and put by on the shelf, the water thrown away, and the gas, of 
course, escaped! Great was Mrs. Priestley’s dismay, and she sat down to 
consider how best to break the sad news to the Doctor, who was hourly 
expected. She decided it would be best to prepare him for some signal 
misfortune, and apeeeting’y told him on his arrival to prepare for some- 
thing which must cost him much pain. Dr. Pricstley, in much alarm, 
thinking perhaps one of his children was ill, asked what was the matter. 
When he heard what had happened his countenance brightened, and he 
said ‘Thank God it is only that! It might have pleased Him to have 
taken one of our children. The evil will only cost me a few weeks’ labour, 
and if some other should make the discovery before me by means of this 
delay, it will be equally useful to the world? Dr. Priestley always spent 
part of every day in devotional exercises and contemplation ; and, unless 
the railway has spoilt it, there yet remains at Dawlish a deep and beautiful 
cavern, since known by the name of ‘ Dr. Priestley’s cavern,’ where he was 
wont to pass an hour every day in solitary retirement,” 


There are some exquisite female portraits on which we would 
willingly dwell. But we must pass over Cousin Priscilla, who 
“only wanted wings to be an angel,” and the pair of ordinary 
spinsters who, by their sympathising spirit, made their presence 
felt as if they shed the very influence of beauty, and other 
characters touched off with a graphic power which lends to these 
pages the charm of a novel, in order to introduce the family 
physician, who was none other than Dr. Darwin, the famous 
author of the Botanic Garden. 


“Tt was in the latter part of the morning that a carriage drove up to 
our door, of that description then called a sulky, because calculated to 
hold one person only. The carriage was worn and bespattered with mud. 
Lashed on the place appropriated to the boot in ordinary carriages was a 
— pail for the purpose of watering the horses, together with some hay 
and oats beside it. In the top of the camiage was a skylight, with an 
awning which could at pleasure be drawn over ; this was for the purpose of 
giving light to the Doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps of paper 
with a pencil as he travelled. The front of the carriage within was occu- 
— by a receptacle for writing-paper and pencils, likewise for a knife, 
ork, and spoon. On one side was a pile of books reaching from the floor 
to nearly the front window of the carriage ; on the other a hamper con- 
taining fruit and sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great part of which, how- 
ever, was demolished during the time the carriage traversed the forty miles 
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which separated Derby from Barr. We all hastened to the parlour window 
to see Dr. Darwin, of whom we had heard so much, and whom I was pre- 
pared to honour and venerate in no common degree as the restorer of my 
mother’s health. What, then, was my astonishment at beholding him as 
he slowly got out of the carriage! His figure was vast and massive, his 
head was he buried on his shoulders, and he wore a scratch-wig, as it 
was then called, tied up in a little bobtail behind. A habit of stammering 
made the closest attention necessary in order to understand what he said. 
Meanwhile, amidst all this, the Doctor’s eye was deeply sagacious, the most 
so, I think, of any eye I remember ever to have seen; and I can conceive 
that no patient consulted him without being inspired with confidence. His 
observation was most keen, and he constantly detected disease from symptoms 
apparently so slight as to be unobserved by other doctors. His horror of 
fermented liquors, and his belief in the advantages both of eating largel 
and eating an almost immeasurable abundance of sweet things, were we 
known to all his friends ; for he had on this occasion a luncheon table set 
out with hothouse fruit and West India sweetmeats, clotted cream, Stilton 
cheese, &c. I was astonished at his wit, his anecdotes, and most entertain- 
ing conversation. I was pastimes amused by anecdotes he told of his 
patients. There was one lady, the Duchess of D——, whom he had been 
recently called to attend, who was perishing under the effect of the white 
enamel paint which some ladies were then fond of applying. The Doctor 
at once perceived the cause of her malady, but he knew it would be tender 
ground to touch upon, since her use of this cosmetic was kept a profound 
secret even from her family ; he therefore put on a very grave face, and 
said she was certainly poisoned, asked if its had had her servants long, 
and if she had reason to think they owed her ill-will, He then said he 
should make the strictest examination of all the kitchen utensils, which he 
did; no satisfaction could be obtained. He then informed her Grace that 

ison might be absorbed by the skin as well as received by the stomach ; 

d she observed the dye of her gloves, &c., &c.? At last the Duchess of 
D—, after a great struggle, confessed she used the white-lead enamel. 
It was removed, and her Grace recovered. With this and other anecdotes 
did Dr. Darwin beguile the time whilst the dishes in his vicinity were 
rapidl anes but what was my astonishment when, at the end of 
the three hours during which the meal had lasted, he expressed his 
joy oars the dressing-bell, and hoped dinner would soon be an- 
nounced ! 


And this was a poet highly admired, and his popularity is philo- 

sophically inquired into and explained by Mrs. teceiiasanied. 
-who tells us that he hit the taste of a material age by his glowing 
pictures of agreeable objects. In fact, the shrewd man chuckled 
at his success in inventing fabulous upas trees and other monstro- 
sities with the glee of a rhyming Barnum. 

As our readers will have perceived, it was the singular lot of the 
lady whose history we are considering to have been brought up, 
during the most impressible age of girlhood, under the influence 
of a variety of persons of distinguished talents, but of different 
dispositions and pursuits. The friends of the family were such as, 
in the language of the present day, would not inaptly be called 
representative men and representative women. Dr. Darwin and 
Dr. Priestley, Watt and Berrington, and Dr. Parr, were each great 
types. As regards aes opinions, Berrington and his sister re- 
presented the Roman Catholic Church ; the one by a certain antique 
dignity of demeanour, the other by her systematic good works and 
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formal observances, and both by the fair spirit in which they par- 
took of worldly enjoyments, when not forbidden by the fasts of 
appointed days. After what she has herself said of Dr. Priestley, 
it may, without hesitation, be affirmed that he too was the best 
of his kind. Darwin represented the thorough sceptic. His con- 
versation, if it did no harm to the admiring and confounded child, 
yet caused her such tribulation that she raises the question whether 
young persons of her age should be exposed to the danger of 
istening to an ingenious man throwing doubts on the evidences of 
revealed religion. If she escaped harm, and even reached eventual 
advantage, it was because the irrreverent words which gave her 
pain set her to read, and think, and inquire more earnestly. At 
all events, it is undoubtedly the case, and the book derives its 
whole philosophical value from the fact that the character which 
was thus formed under the influences of a very rare variety 
of minds and opinions, became such as never could have been pro- 
duced under the rigid and contracting example of isolated sects 
and cliques. 

It is also important to observe that Mary Anne was just eleven 
years old when that great event which shook the whole world, and 
set every human heart beating, and stimulated every mind to its 
highest exercise of imagination or of thought—the French Revolu- 
tion—broke out. She remarks how, in her father’s house, there was 
an end to philosophical subjects of conversation. All plunged 
into the mélée of questions touching the old condemned institu- 
tions and the new rights, which, filled with passionate life, would 
allow of no reserve or silence, but forced all to take part on one 
side or the other. Then followed the chill with which humane 
hearts were seized by the cruel treatment to which the royal family 
were subjected, and the excesses which turned exultation at the 
overthrow of abuses into alarm and apprehension. The series of 
emotions through which this Quaker family and their accomplished 
friend passed, from the phrensy of joy inspired by the overthrow of 
the Bastille, to the horror felt at the erection of the scaffold, which 
became, as it were, the heraldic sign of the revolution, may be 
taken as a sure specimen of the state of feeling of all classes of 
the nation. The inconsistencies charged against some of our 
public men were no more than the fluctuations of sentiments which 
spectators undergo while held in suspense by the performance of a 
terrible drama, in which principles become subordinate to sympathy 
with the sufferings of the actors. Beyond this period the auto- 
biography does not bring us very far. A fragment which gives 
the first fifteen years of a life is no incomplete fragment. It is 
more than an act—it is a full drama. The dawn has a7 
passed, and the orb of life is in full display above the horizon. It 
is a sweet period, associated with all that is fresh and fair in crea- 
tion. The mellow voice which poured into the ear of her devoted 
friend the history of her young years would, had she been per- 
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mitted to proceed further, have had to sadden in the recital of the 
inevitable trials that await advancing life. *Tis better as it is. 
We are now to follow the guidance of Miss Hankin, and it is a 
modest and faithful one ; for, wherever she can, she still allows her 
friend to speak for herself through her letters and papers, some of 
which rise to the importance of philosophical disquisition con- 
cerning the human mind and character ; others are graphic narratives 
of travels and lively sketches of character, and all are valuable. 

Miss Galton was twenty-eight years of age when, in 1806, she 
married Mr, Schimmelpenninck, a worthy merchant of Bristol, be- 
longing to a branch of the noble Dutch family of that name. 
Happily as this union turned out through the mutual affection and 
respect of both parties, yet it led to a painful breach with the 
lady’s family, which throws the one single shade over this beautiful 
life. It is a short and no uncommon story of embarrassed mercan- 
tile affairs, and of escape sought from ruin by the advancement of 
legal claims which otherwise might have been allowed to lie 
dormant. Mr. and Mrs. Galton resented a certain rupture of pro- 
perty arrangements which could not be lawfully mamtained, and 
the result was that they never spoke to their daughter again. We 
are obliged to imitate the prudence of the biographer, and pass 
lightly over a disagreeable incident which we are in no position to 
discuss. In fact, those charming pictures of home life, which form 
so delightful a feature of this work, may be said to end with 
the “ Autobiography,” while in the “ Life,” as continued by Miss 
Hankin, we have Mrs. Schimmelpenninck standing out in her own 
strong individuality, exercising marked influence as a religious 
woman and a writer. In pursuance of our own plan, which is to 
separate as far as possible the cultivated and accomplished woman 
of letters from the religionist of peculiar views, we shall proceed 
to deal rather with the author. No sharp line can we admit in 
such a case to be drawn—nor ought to be; but as it is the habit 
of biographers of eminently religious persons to make light of 
worldly accomplishments, so must we, to re-establish the balance, 
dwell a little more exclusively than otherwise might be proper upon 
those qualities which we think completed a character whose excel- 
lence lay in its wide sympathy with all learning and all beauty in 
nature and in art. We record, therefore, simply in passing, that in 
1808 Mrs. Schimmelpenninck left the Society of Friends to become 
a member of the Moravians, whose organization conformed with her 
opinions as to what a Christian Church ought to be, with ordi- 
nances and sacraments erroneously repelled by the too austere 
simplicity of the Society of Friends. 

The peace of 1814, in opening the Continent to British 
travellers, afforded Mrs. Schimmelpenninck the opportunity of 
carrying into effect the project she had some time cherished of 
paying a pilgrimage to the ruins of Port Royal, and her visit to 
that interesting spot is touchingly deseribed. Thanks to her own 
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work, the fruit of her impressions and of her studies of the Port 
Royalist writers and victims, the latter are now known and appre- 
ciated. But at the time her work first appeared, few indeed in 
this country had any notion of that episode m French history, than 
which nothing more deserving of interest illustrates the history of 
any country. Port Royal, originally a convent at about a couple of 
leagues’ distance from Versailles, had fallen into irregularities, from 
which it became relieved through the zeal of a young abbess of the 
Arnauld family. Her example operated so powerfully on her im- 
mediate relatives, that one after another they all conformed to her 
views. The male members of the family, men of the most splendid 
talents and virtues, retired from the world, establishing themselves 
in solitary dwellings in the immediate vicinity of the convent. 
Here were to be found the great biblical scholar De Sacy, the 
powerful logician Antoine Arnauld, with men who had obtained 
brilliant distinction at the bar and in the field. From these solitary 
dwellings there issued works so far surpassing in literary ability 
and in rich devotional feeling all other compositions, that the most 
brilliant personages of the court became captivated. At Port 
Royal, the famous heroine of the Fronde, the Duchess of Longue- 
ville, ended her adventurous life. The witty and lively Madame 
de Sévigné was a constant reader of the works of Nicole. The 
greatest thinker France ever produced—need we name Pascal ?—was 
a leading member of this famous community. They who talk of the 
incurable levity of the French, ought to study this portion of 
history, in which they would find examples of fortitude and 
purity such as recall the noblest periods of antiquity. Yet 
these were not Huguenots, some of whom might stand compari- 
son with the gravest of their contemporary English puritans. 
These people were Catholics, intensely devoted to the Church. But 
the austerity of their morals gave offence to a corrupt court, and 
their rigid Sotnieen alarmed the subtle Jesuits, who resolved upon 
achieving their destruction. The authoress of the Memoirs of Port 
Royal calls them not improperly Calvinists of the Catholic Church. 
Their great model was Saint Augustine, as interpreted by the 
famous Belgian Bishop of Ypres, Jansenius. The doctrine of grace 
which abounds in the writings of the fathers of the Church, and 
which Jansenius and his followers adopted, was supposed to 
militate not only against good works, but, by making inward con- 
version a necessity for pardon, to deprive the priest of much of his 
authority. For was not his power of absolution and remission 
weakened by a doctrine which raised the individual obliged to 
labour for his own conversion through grace ? Arnauld’s invincible 
logic and Pascal’s unrivalled irony, though they dealt mortal 
blows on the system of the Jesuits, yet excited the hostility of the 
latter to fury. A sovereign who, like Louis XIV., was at once 
voluptuous and bigoted, allowed himself easily to be persuaded 
that those anchorites whose austerity reproved the licentiousness of 
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his own court, were rebels against the authority of the Church. 
He who revoked the edict of Nantes, and gave over the suspected 
Protestants to the tender mercies of dragoons, was not likely to 
show more gentleness to those Port Royalists, denounced by his 
Jesuit confessors as heretics of a worse kind. After years of 
persecution, endared with unflinching fortitude, the decree went 
forth for the utter destruction of the convent. Not a vestige was 
allowed to stand. The plough was passed over the seat of as great 
learning and piety, in connexion with the sublimest genius, as had 
ever illustrated the world. Sacrilege was added to the court enor- 
mities, for the graves of the deceased heretics of the communit 
were invaded, and their bones torn from consecrated proud. 
Such was one of the last acts of Louis the Great, whose reign 
closed a few years after in shame and defeat, marked by that treaty 
of Utrecht, which was the price of Marlborough’s matchless vic- 
tories over the arms of this hypocritical and debauched tyrant. 
Here was a rich theme for the pen of a woman in every way 
fitted for the task. The Port Royalists were a peculiar community. 
They were no blind, ignorant fanatics, but learned and accomplished 
men and women, who had known the world upon its most alluring 
side of attractive society. While quitting the world for a soli- 
tude which was not to know the peace of solitude, they retained 
the suavity and deportment of polite life, and they carried with 
them no small love of the elegancies of literature. The English- 
woman who made a pilgrimage to the ruins of Port Royal, and who 
piously gathered up the traditions and histories of its martyrs, 
was, like themselves, learned, accomplished, and of keen sympa- 
thies with all who, irrespective of faith and doctrine, lived up to 
the full measure of reecived opinion, who, in fact, turned opinion 
mto vital principle, and were moved by it as by the breath of life. 
For once through her own history there breaks out a holy rage and 
sacred indignation against those who descended to the wicked and 
atrocious baseness of disturbing and denuding the bones and graves 
of the dead. Against this sort of post-mortem martyrdom she 
raises herself to that height of splendid human horror at inhuman 
deeds, from which the avenging hand of God is sometimes seen 
dealing appropriate chastisement even in this world. When in 
this spirit she springs forward tothe French revolution, and points 
to a mad mob scattering the bones of Louis himself, and of his 
ancestors, and of his family, we cannot, so hurried on are we by 
justly excited indignation, allow ourselves to pause to question 
the conclusion that here is effect following cause, according to 
divine ordinance, The people who persecuted had been taught 
persecution—their bigotry descended upon them from the higher 
orders, who should have tanght them better things—they too had 
seen sacred dust scattered tc the winds, not by wild mobs, but by 
kings in the plenitude of power, at the bidding of priests who 
preseribed the act. Thc sowers of the storm and the reapers of 
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the whirlwind were they who, from the gorgeous palace of Ver- 
sailles, and the archiepiscopal palace of Notre Dame, ordered the 
plough to pass over an obscure seat of learning and piety, and sent 
drunken ruffians to make sport of the ashes of the just. As in 
some degree the revealer of this history to the people of England, 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck acquired for herself that higher literary 
distinction which attends the advancement of some great practical 
good through writing equal to the subject. Her work is one of 
growing fame, and widening popularity, and increasing influence. 
It would be too much to say that she exhausted the subject, for 
since attention became fixed on the writings and sufferings of 
the Port Royalists, close investigations have followed. As much 
as she did give is of proved authenticity. She who learned 
Hebrew that she might consult her loved Bible in the original, 
was not likely to limit her researches on any matter which had 
laid strong hold on her mind. Her work will ever remain worthy 
of her name. 

For graceful, lively narrative, and picturesque description, there 
are few more charming letters in any writer than those preserved 
by her biographer, giving an account of a visit to the mining dis- 
trict of Cornwall. The way in which the miners are presented, as 
showing forth their keen enjoyment of those fresh beauties of 
nature on their return to sunlight and sweet air, in the peculiarly 
cheering aspect of their cottages and gardens, and personal plunge 
into the bath, and luxurious adoption of clean linen and fresh 
clothing, is a picture of a peculiar sort of life which is as deeply 
touching as it is lively and graphic. Other letters and fragments 
might be quoted for the purpose of proving that without any 
ostentatious pretence at familiarity with abstruse metaphysical and 
psychological speculation, her mind had brooded over its own 
operations with free and keen power of analytical inquiry. 

We have already gone sufficient length to induce our readers, as 
we hope, to study this fine character for themselves. Our object 
has been to exhibit more particularly one aspect of that character. 
Beyond the landscape we have shown, there lies an ocean alive with 
spirit, of which we have merely disclosed some glimpses. They 
who desire to look along the golden track, which the western sun 
casts like a leave-taking Christian, will not, we opine, feel that 
their eyes have been dulled by the fair scenes of earthly beauty 
through which we have tried to lead them. We pause at the 
death-bed of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, contented with saying 
that it was worthy of her life. She suffered long, and she suffered 
not only patiently but joyously. To quote the suggestive words of 
her friend, “she departed, with scarcely a sigh, soon after six 
o’clock on the evening of the 29th August, 1856.” 


SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER : 


UNFAIRLY PLAYED AND FALSELY WON. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHARSTED HIGH HOUSE. 


Aut through the county, if a man said “I’m off for Sharsted,” 
the answer was, “ Remember me to Sir Everard.” It was the 
same in all ranks; every one knew Sir Everard Adenbroke. He 
had a good word from all persons except the most malignant 
churls; and they, at the mention of the baronet’s name, kept 
their sour tempers to themselves. 

Sometimes it is difficult to assign a good reason for a man’s 
popularity, but it was not so with Sir Everard. He had a proud, 
handsome face, and stood six feet two inches without his boots— 
on which endowments alone many an adventurer has raised him- 
self to twenty thousand per annum, a peerage, and, after death, 
the top of a marble column. He was full seventy years old, but 
he rode well to hounds, in a way that made veterans brag of the 
prowess of “the last generation,” and won the applause of the 
youngsters. The poor liked him because he gave them more 
than he could afford, and was in the habit of calling to them by 
their names. The ladies of the county had for two generations 
been his enthusiastic admirers, because he had such a gallant 
bearing, and was never known to be tipsy. The fox-hunting 
squires respected him for being the only man, for twenty miles 
round, who could drink five bottles of claret at a sitting and then 
snuff a regiment of candles without putting one of them out. 
Moreover, his was so charitable a nature that he could neither 
speak ill nor think ill of any one. He even believed in the general 
honesty of attornies, and could say nothing more severe of poachers 
than that they were “a bad lot, and would come to no good.” 
And the world in return spoke well of him, and said, each mem- 
ber of it in his own way, “ May every evil wind bring the old 
man good luck!” The unco’ pious people hoped he would take 
heed of his advancing years, and for the rest of his days give 
less to the poor of his own parish and more to the missionaries. 
The county men wished him richer, so that he could start another 
pack. The only man on the face of the earth who wished him 
poorer was old Costerton, the banker, of Newton Coggs; but 
even Costerton arrived at this not very creditable state of feeling 
without entertaining any personal malevolence to the baronet. 


“ How handy it would be,” said the Rothschild of Newton Coggs, 
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“if Sir Everard Adenbroke was only a little more pressed for 
money, so that he might be induced to part with Sharsted. The 
‘High House’ would exactly suit me. There I could live for the 
rest of my days, and go backwards and forwards to the bank ; and 
my boy could step into it after me.” Mr. Costerton was a rich man. 
He might, without cramping himself, have built a mansion ten 
times as spacious and imposing as the High House; but he could 
not have built clumps of oak, and avenues of walnut, and cedars 
of enormous dimensions. To transplant such features of the 
vegetable world is possible, but very costly. There are a few 
things which time only can accomplish. “ Your grace,” said a 
notorious alderman when he was dining at a famous duke’s table, 
“these spoons are not so heavy as my wife’s.” “ Possibly, sir,” 
was the reply, “ your spoons have not been so many years in your 
family as my plate has in mine.” 

Sir Everard sat in the loose shooting jacket, which was his 
ordinary morning costume, at his breakfast-table. Opposite to 
him was his only daughter, Lucy Adenbroke, about one-and- 
twenty years of age, beautiful, with a girlish reproduction of her 
father’s good looks, and just then rendered more than ordinarily 
attractive by that freshness of tint which a short walk before 
breakfast will, in fine weather, almost invariably bestow on the 
young lady who is wise enough to take such exercise. She was 
tall, but very delicately formed, with slight features, small hands, 
and absurdly small feet, as a tiny slipper, peeping out beneath 
her morning robe of pink muslin, testified. Her brown hair, 
which, in spite of all Aunt Mabel’s labour and devices, persisted 
in following the bent of nature, and curling up too high, was 
dressed in ringlets; but the ringlets were looped behind her little 
ears, so that one could the better see the long lashes and soft 
light of her arch, merry eyes, and the smiles of her roguish 
lips. 

Sir Everard spoke in a loud voice, and with an amount of 
gesticulation that in this refined generation would not be 
tolerated ; and when he brought his oration to a close he did so 
with a clap of his hand on the table and an unmistakable oath. 
Sir Everard was not better than his neighbours; and it being then 
the fashion for gentlemen to swear when they were either angry or 
amiably enthusiastic, he gave in to the custom; but, a strange 
thing in his day, he was too polite a man to shock, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a lady’s ears with such rough language,—and, 
stranger thing still, his eaaiiee was to him a lady. Of course 
it is all altered now; but when George the Third was king, men 
who prided themselves on their chivalrous demeanour to the fair 
sex, and who never let slip an opportunity of paying homage to a 
friend’s wife, did not feel it incumbent on themselves to treat 
the women who surrounded their hearths with even common 
civility. They would not unfrequently snarl and growl at their 
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wives, and rate their daughters with unseemly violence,—in terms 
that no man in his senses would apply now-a-days to a careless 
cookmaid. Such manners have long ere this vanished from 
English society; and we are, without exception, models of 
amiability in our domestic circles, always considering the feelings 
of others and forgetting ourselves; never selfishly giving way to 
ill-humour; never roaring, unless it be with the gentleness of 
the sucking dove. But, forty or fifty years since, before Mrs. 
Ellis wrote her admirable works, this billing and cooing did not so 
universally exist ; and we only advert to the painful fact so that 
the reader may know of one particular in which Sir Everard was 
before his age. He was of so gentle a nature, that to behave 
with gentlemanly feeling was to him a system of unconscious 
action—not an effort so exhausting to him when he was in 
society, that he was compelled in privacy to refresh himself with 
indulgence in brutality. 

Tis all nonsense their complaining of the poor people. They 
starve them, insult them, goad them into hating their betters ; 
and then, when the poor brutes sneak out under the cover of dark- 
ness, and bag a few head of game, ’tis all put down to the im- 
morality of the lower orders! Fudge! ’t is all nonsense |” 

“ Really, sir, you must forget I’m in the room,” put in Lucy 
with the prettiest possible air of astonishment. “I declare, sir, 
you are growing as bearish and insufferable ds Mr. Bernie, who 
apparently thinks a girl’s ears were only made to be stunned with 
such expressions as ‘Fudge! ’tis all’—shall I complete the 
quotation, sir ?” 

“ My dear, my dear Luce,” cried the old man, half in contrition, 
and half in fear that his high-spirited daughter should continue 
the repetition of his words, “you know ’t was only a slip of the 
tongue.” 

“No such thing, sir; I fear ’t is not a slip, but a habit we are 
talking of. Have you a table of bad language? How many 
slips go toa habit? ’ T was only yesterday, as you dropped me at 
the door after our drive, you gave me a specimen of your readi- 
ness to—S, W, E, A, R!!” 

“ By Jove ! you little vixen,” laughed Sir.Everard, “ you ’ll keep 
your husband in order, when you get one. And there’s not a 
particle of justice in you! You remember, as well as I do, that 
yesterday I did n’t say a single word to Thomas about the abomi- 
nable state of the harness till you had crossed over the threshold. 
And if you did n’t take the proper precaution of shutting the hall- 
door, why—’t was your own fault.” 

“There, dear, say no more about it,” said Lucy, putting a cup 
of tea before her sire. ‘I see he is sorry, and will never do so 
any more—for ever and a day. So give me a kiss for the tea, and 
another for forgiving you.” 

These salutes having been given and returned, and Sir Everard 
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having smoothed his white moustaches, just to assure himself that 
they had not been kissed away, the father and daughter paid for a 
few minutes more attention to the furniture of the breakfast-table 
than to any other subject. 

“Let ’s see, Luce,” resumed the baronet, “ what’s the day of 
the month ?” 

“‘ Oh, dear sir, I am ashamed of your affectation.” 

“Simple truth, Luce,” answered the father with a childlike 
smile of frankness; “ I have been thinking so much about it, that 
I confused myself. If it was to pay old Costerton his mortgage, I 
could not tell you how many days there are till ‘ the first.’ ” 

‘When I was a good little girl, sir, and said lessons of all sorts 
of useful knowledge to Aunt Mabel, I learnt— 


‘ Thirty days have September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have——’” 


“ Confound it! I know all that. Don’t go on. You’ll make 
a page of it to worry me.” 

“Then, in mercy, to put you out of your suspense, I inform 
you that the first of September will be here in six days.” 

Only six days! Very pleasant news that for a sportsman who 
loved field-sports as an English gentleman under every condition 
of education, climate, or fortune, invariably loves them! Sir 
Everard rubbed his hands with delight. The experience of a long 
life had not taught him to enjoy summer. At the best he only 
tolerated it as a kindly arrangement on the part of nature to let 
women and water-colour artists get their share of pleasure out of 
existence. The prospect of enjoyment that lay before him caused 
him to mollify towards the hard landlord who, a few minutes before, 
had been proclaimed as only justly punished in having his estate 
rifled of game by the poachers just before the shooting season. 
After all, Manthorpe was not such a bad man, and should be in- 
vited to have a bang at the Adenbroke partridges. And, on con- 
sideration, Sir Everard did not believe the poachers were dwellers 
on Manthorpe’s estate. Doubtless, they were a gang of fellows 
from London. Not that he was going to make out Londoners to 
be naturally scoundrels, more than any other class of Englishmen. 
No, no, he was not so uncharitable as that! Only it was but too 
certain that in London there were hosts of revolutionary fellows 
over from Paris, disseminating the most abominable doctrines, and 
corrupting poor ignorant people who wished with all their hearts 
to lead honest lives. And Sir Everard having thus pushed off the 
obloquy of a poaching raid, which had lately scandatized the 
whole neighbourhood, to that pleasant city which our grandfathers 
were in the habit of regarding as “the devil’s drawing-room,” 


the worthy gentleman once more directed his attention to his 
breakfast. 
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Scarcely had he done so when a servant entered, and put the 
post-bag before the master of the house. The arrival of the bag 
was an event of considerable interest in the daily life of the “ High 
House.” It was a raré thing for it to come to the breakfast-table 
empty. Lacy raised her eyes quickly, and turned them, not with- 
out a shade of crimson running through her fair face, to the square 
leathern case, brass-bound and padlocked. Her father took a key 
from his waistcoat pocket, and turned it in the lock. He had per- 
formed that operation some thousands of times in his life, with a 
great variety of emotions, sometimes with a joyful expectation or 
a sense of pleasant, though every-day, excitement, but quite as 
often with a vague feeling of anxiety and a hurried determination 
to know the worst,—in fact, with sensations similar to those which 
a man about to undergo a dangerous operation experiences, or 
those which some of the writer’s friends inform him they fee] when 
they hear a postman’s rap, or, worse still, a single one at the outer 
doors of their chambers. 

“Pah!” cried Sir Everard, contemptuously, pitching the one 
solitary letter the bag contained over to his child, “ only that 
thing! Well, anyhow, Luce, I am glad it is for you.” 

Any observer might have seen that the ingquiry—timid, half- 
anxious, wishful—of Lucy’s eyes had been satisfactorily answered. 
The quickness with which she seized her prize, and then—to make 
the most of her treat—examined the post-marks and direction, 
before proceeding to the interior, would have let out her secret to 
any spectator not previously in possession of it. 

“ Papa, have I your leave to read it now ?” 

“ Lord bless me! yes, to be sure, child. Don’t mind me,—I ’ll 
go and get my newspaper,” replied Sir Everard, huskily, and with 
a tetchy tenderness of mauner. 


CHAPTER II. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Sir Everarp had at no period of his life been much of a student. 
When his scholarly acquirements were at their highest, he would 
have been unable to satisfy the educational tests of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Indeed, judged by the standard of our own 
exemplary and highly intellectual times, in which to spell 
“weather” without an “a” is a disqualification for the Queen’s 
service, he was a very ignorant and ill-educated old gentleman. Yet 
he was not altogether without literary pursuits, Almost daily he 
read his sporting paper and his Bible—the former because it 
amused him, and the latter because, in the sincere devotion of his 
simple nature, he believed that it was able to do him good. It so 
happened that he had already perused every line of the current 
week’s instalment of sporting news; but so that his child might 
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not be disturbed in her enjoyment by his sitting apparently with- 
out occupation or pastime of any kind, he took up his thrice-read 
paper from the side-table, and pretended to be absorbed in its 
columns. 

In the mean time Miss Lucy was buried in her letter. It was 
one of a common sort. All of us, men and women alike, have had 
many such. Brother of mine! pi go to your desk and find 
packets of them? You are a methodical person, and never mis- 
laid such documents in your life ;—(lucky for some people if they 
could say as much!) There they lie, numbered 1, 2, 8, tied in 
bundles, dated, and docketed with the guilty person’s name, like pro- 
missory notes in the drawers of a money-lender’s table,—like some 
of such notes, too, in being over-due and worthless. How exactly 
any one of them resembles all the rest! ’T is lucky they are signed 
and endorsed, for otherwise you wouldn’t know which was Julie’s 
and which Annette’s. And yet the time was when the two 
birds seemed to pipe such different tunes. The blue paper is blue 
still, and the white is white, and the pink has not turned green, 
but the sentences sprinkled over them in faint calligraphy have 
wondrously assimilated one to another, What Julie says, Annette 
vows ; and what Annette hopes, Julie longs for. Oh! that old 
song of love!—’tis but the repetition uf the same half-dozen 
notes, and ’t is no part of this page to settle the question whether 
the bird that utters forth the strain is a nightingale or a parrot. 

Women, when their affaires are at an end, usually make a great 
show of returning all memorials of their pleasant folly, and send 
back rings, trinkets, and Ji/lets-dowe in a manner suitable to 
feminine dignity ; but, if the present writer is not misinformed, 
they always retain a little something out of the booty. Like 
spendthrift sons sending in a schedule of debts to tixir fond 
fathers, they don’t enter every item that ought to figure in the 
bill. The returns are falsified and the income misrepresented. 
Was the discarded lover ever known who received back all he 
gave—every single book, letter, glove, or flower? What a medley 
for a rejected suitor to console himself with! Of course, women, 
when they marry, don’t store such unsurrendered spoils in secret 
places away from all eyes but their own. They know too well, 
and obey too honestly, the dictates of conjugal duty to have 
recourse to such deception. But it is otherwise with men. They 
keep their old love-letters and tokens. If they are demanded back 
by their writers, the majority have been, it is replied, committed 
to the flames; but half a century afterwards they are found by the 
curious eyes of another generation in square parcels, each marked 
“only a woman’s love-letters,”—or, if the memento be such as 
Swift guarded, “only a woman’s hair.” 

Happy is he to whom it has fallen to have been favoured with 
only one such correspondent, and who, in the yellow sere of life, 
can find in the lines her gentle hand traced in early youth only 
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sweet and sacred recollections! The vanitas vanitatum of such an 
one’s reflections is no sad cry, but the glad and solemn chant in 
which he tells his own soul that to have lived and loved here is a 
proof there are life and love hereafter ! 

“Father,” said Lucy, after reading her letter through, “he ’ll 
be here on the first, if not sooner.” The smile of intense 
pleasure on her face, as she said this, avowed what a life of enjoy- 
ment she felt was about to come to her from his visit. The time 
was, madam, when you did not look quite so far into the future as 
you do now, and when you did not care to strain your eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the distant parting through the meeting near 
at hand, or to be anxious about the third week so long as there 
was a fortnight of gladness before you. Of course your present 
conduct is wiser and more philosophic. But were n’t you a hap- 
pier woman in the old days of short views, ere you endeavoured 
to utilize your affections, and trained Hope to amble with artificial 

aces ? 

“Then, by Jove! Lucy, he shall go out shooting every day 
that he is with us.” 

“Oh, sir, you forget—he won’t have a licence.” 

“ Fudge, girl! I have yet got a little cash in the locker; and 
Ill get him one by the time we see him.” 

“You misunderstand me, sir,” answered the saucy child with 
the merriest possible pertness ; “ he won’t get a licence from me. 
He is not coming here to shoot partridges and walk over acres of 
muddy ground, but to P 

Lucy paused and hesitated. There was, however, little need 
for her to finish her sentence. Sir Everard saw her meaning, and 
with blant frankness exclaimed in a tone of triumph, as if a dis- 
covery and an apt criticism upon it had flashed upon him in the 
same moment, “And I’ll be shot if you’re not in the right; 
and I don’t know where he would find a prettier pair of lips 
for the purpose.” 

“ Shall I give you some more tea, sir?” asked the young lady, 
demurely, and with something of severity in the expression of the 
flattered lips. ‘I must leave you in a minute or two. Aunt’s 
head-ache is worse this morning, and she’ll be in want of me.’ 

“Nay, nay, stay awhile. Sister Mabel will spare you to 
amuse me. (What is there that she would not deny herself to 
make me or any other living being happier?) Don’t be angry 
with your old father’s garrulous tongue. Let us talk about him.” 

¢ a is such an uninteresting subject of conversation,’ responded 
Lucy, wicked again, but in another way. 

Let something be said about him. In common gallantry no 
objection can be raised to such a proceeding, as every line descrip- 
tive of him will make the reader better acquainted with her who 
regarded him as the first man on the face of the earth. The Rev. 
Hugh Argentine, the he in question, was a curate fixed on what 
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was termed a cure, because it was utterly impossible for him to 
cure it—a vast parish on the east side of London, the inhabitants 
of which were equally divided into those who hated all forms of 
religion alike, and those who cherished a peculiar animosity to 
the Established Church. Enormous factories, producing luxuries 
for the consumption of the wealthy, and cheap necessaries to be 
bought by the poor; a desert of workshops, in which the sinews 
of our national greatness were forged and wrought, ruled over by a 
few gigantic capitalists, and dwelt in by tens of thousands of slaves, 
who (without any particular person being especially in the wrong, 
without any fault of their own, but simply because they were the 
slaves of moral infirmity, or mental weakness, or physical im- 
becility, or some other sort of unkind fortune) passed their lives 
in toil and poverty, alternate,—at war with the rich man, because 
they knew his pride; at war with the poor one, because they knew 
his selfishness ; indignant with “the social system,” because they 
had been educated only to see the points of it which pressed 
cruelly upon themselves; incapable of loving, because they had 
never known anything that was worthy of being loved! Such was 
the pleasant place in which Hugh Argentine found himself stuck 
down—a curate, with a magnificent salary of one hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum. 

Hugh had been left an orphan when he was only sixteen years 
of age. His father was the last of an old family which had for 
centuries lived, side by side, in the power of wealth and friend- 
ship with the akties, The good man had in his blood the 
failings of a generous race. He might have enriched his soil with 
the hundred thousand pounds of a brewer’s heiress, but with a 
perversity and imprudence (which caused many of his friends to 
say it was no use pitying such a man) he married a lady of less 
family, less beauty, less wit, and no fortune at all,—a lady indeed 
with no single recommendation, except that he loved her. It 
would be too much to say that his decision was a foolish one. 
Possibly he enjoyed his life in his quiet parsonage, with a cellar 


.of good port, a tolerable hunter, a decent library, and a dozen 


congenial friends, more than if, as the proprietor of a county hall, 
he had kept hounds, contested a rotten borough, visited Bond Street 
every season, and fed all the year round off superb plate—with a 
brassy flavour of his wife’s money spoiling the taste of every viand 
served upon it. This is mere surmise,—nothing more than con- 
jecture. The only man who could have told us how far we are 
away from the truth in the matter, years before the date of this 
story’s commencement lay in the quiet of a village church,—his 
dust mingling with the dust of his forefathers, and over his bones a 
square stone, roughly graven, so as to inform the world that he 
buried his beloved wife in his own life-time, and left one son named 
Hugh. When a man quits this fretful, vexing life, he likes to let 
after ages know that he led a few other human beings into the 
same scrape that he has got out of. 
VOL, III. r 
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Hugh was then only sixteen years of age, tall, well-grown, 
handsome, and with a certain studious habit of mind, though no 
amount of education would ever have made him a profound 
scholar. At first he declined entering one of the learned profes- 
sions. No, he would not hide the virtues of his form and mind 
in a sable robe. Any colour would dye black ; and there was more 
than enough tawdry calico in the human rag-fair to undergo that 
process, without his submitting to it. With a thousand pounds 
(his sole inberitance), an old name, and a high heart, what better 
or more imprudent thing could he do than enter the army? He 
consulted two friends, Sir Everard, who was his guardian and 
father’s executor; and his uncle, Mark Cudworth, his mother’s 
only brother, an old man who had never either had a child or a 
heart to love one with,—a keen-eyed, cold-blooded merchant in 
Mincing Lane, who having, by seventy years’ hard work, knavery, 
self-denial, and dogged determination, raised himself from a clerk’s 
stool, with a salary of £60 a-year attached to it, to the possession 
of £200,000, found himself with only two sources of pleasure 
left to him in the world, the contemplation of his ledgers and 
account-books, and indulgence in whiskey-and-water, the latter of 
which tastes he rarely gratified because it cost money. Two such 
advisers as Sir Everard and Mark Cudworth were not likely to 
agree. The former patted Hugh on the back, and declaring that 
the army was the only profession fit for a gentleman, swore by 
Mars that the boy should fight his way into the House of Peers. 
The latter wrote a dry letter to his ne Soon, told him not to make 
a fool of himself, and offered to give him a first-rate opening into 
the alkali trade. Hugh’s decision was as imprudent as, in conside- 
ration of his years, it ought to have been. He threw aside his 
Mincing Lane prospects, as if they had been a suit of old clothes ; 
and, ere a few weeks had passed over his head, was an ensign in 
a marching regiment. While waiting for his commission, he took 
up his residence at Sharsted High House, riding one of Sir 
Everard’s horses well up to the hounds, vowing eternal friendship 
to Reginald, Sir Everard’s heir, alad his senior by a few years, but . 
in respect of style and views of life just a match for him, and 
possibly already having a vague dream of what a pleasant madness 
it would be one day to fall in love with Lucy Adenbroke, then a 
little miss of some twelve summers. 

When Hugh’s knapsack was packed, Fortune omitted to put a 
field-marshal’s baton in it. His share in the fag-end of Penin- 
sular campaigning brought him neither honourable mention in a 
Gazette, nor the distinction of a wound, nor even a step of 
promotion ; and when Waterloo was fought, and he had won out 
of that bloody contest a gash on the left cheek and his lieutenancy, 
the game was finished, and the tables were closed. Hugh returned 
to England without one of his thousand pounds: left, and with no 
hope of advancement in his profession. Mark Cudworth behaved 
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very civilly to him, was sorry he had n’t had better luck, and 
advised him to sell out, and try his hand at something that paid 
better. The youngster acted on the advice, sold his commission, 
and paid his debts with the proceeds, after which act of honesty 
he found kimself without a penny in his pocket. When old Mark 
was informed of this state of his nephew’s finances, he urged the 
young man to go down to Sharsted and spend a few weeks with 
his guardian; and to accelerate his movements, he presented him 
with a deep sigh, and a note for no less a sum than five pounds. 

When Hugh arrived at the High House, and told Sir Everard 
of his uncle’s liberality, the worthy baronet nearly died with 
laughter. Such stinginess was so unlike the Sharsted. hospitality, 
and all that Sir Everard had conceived as possible in human 
nature, that he could only look upon it as a magnificent touch of 
comedy. Perhaps Hugh thought it more closely resembled 
tragedy. Anyhow, a change came over him. He was dis- 
appointed, but not embittered. Because luck had persevered in 
running against him, he did not think it necessary to rail at all 
human institutions as corrupt, or all human nature as abominable. 
He could not well do that, in a household where he was treated 
with more delicate consideration than he had ever experienced in 
his whole life before. Lucy took long walks and drives with him, 
and behaved to him with sisterly frankness and attention ; and 
Aunt Mabel, Sir Everard’s spinster sister, who presided over the 
domestic arrangements of the High House, gave him that comfort 
which gentlewomen know best how to give a downcast man. 

“ You must keep a good heart, Hugh,” said the aged maiden, 
with a kind of maternal tenderness. ‘ You may not have a gloom 
settle on your face, or Lucy won’t like to ride about the country 
with you so well as she does now.” 

“1 have something to be sad about, Aunt Mabel,” replied 
Hugh, rousing himself from a fit of solitary dejection in which 
the lady had caught him. 

“ Yes—for five minutes at a time, but not longer. You may n’t 
be continually dwelling on the present, but looking out into the 
future. You’re young,—not more than four-and-twenty; you 
can do something besides ride fox-hunting ; you ’ve more than the 
ordinary share of wits. Have you forgotten all about Latin and 
Greek ?” 

Hugh was forced to smile. Aunt Mabel was usually so reserved 
and silent, that he was startled by her boldly entering on such a 
conversation. Perhaps, too, boy-like, he had fallen into the vulgar 
error that old maids care about nothing so much as cats and their 
own infirmities. 

“I know how to spell my name, and read a Greek play,” 
answered the young man, with a blush. 

“To be sure you do,” replied Aunt Mabel, encouragingly ; 
“and you must be making use of your wits. You must have a 
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profession. Be ordained, child, and go into the church ;—you’d 
make a good clergyman. For half-a-dozen years you might be a 
poor curate, but one day you’d be sure to get a living. There 
are friends of the old Argentines to be found everywhere. And 
who knows but that one of these days your old miser of an uncle 
will leave you all his money ?—Bless me, you ’ve no reason to be 
downcast about the future.” 

“T declare, Aunt Mabel, you make me feel as if you spoke the 
truth.” 

Speak the truth! I should think I do,” continued the lady, 
cheerily. “If it suited my humour to tell fortunes, I should sing 
a pretty song to you now. Why, it won’t be many years before 
you'll fall in love with a pretty girl, with a sunny face, and 
wonderful dark ringlets, that ’ll talk to you, and she’ll put her 
little hand in yours, and whisper something in your ear that ’ll 
make her happier to say than you to listen to. I know I’m 
right, Hugh. And she won’t be a fool for making such a choice, 
fur I have known you, Hugh, ever since you were a little tottering 
urchin, and I used to nurse you in my lap, and think what a 
happy woman I should be if I had such a babe of my own to take 
to my desolate arms. God bless you, Hugh!” 

Hugh felt a swimming in his head, and a warm film come over 
his eyes, and when he had quickly brushed them, so as once more 
to see clearly through them, he saw some tears trickling down the 
old lady’s face. But they speedily disappeared when Hugh kissed 
her hand, and in a few awkward sentences thanked her for all her 
goodness to him, saying, the affection she had given him had 
stood to him in the place of a mother’s love, and assuring her that 
he would consider well the advice she had just been good enough 
to give him. 

This strange interview took place in the white parlour, and when 
it was over, as the window was open to admit the soft air of a 
summer evening, Aunt Mabel, without much difficulty, stepped 
into the garden, and seeing the drapery of her niece’s dress under 
a copper beech at the other side of the lawn, called out, “ Lucy, 
Lucy—you must have your walk, or I shall have you on the sick 
list again. Here is Hugh waiting to accompany you.” 

In a few minutes, Hugh and Lucy were walking over the park 
in the direction of the setting sun, which was sending a flood of 
soft glory down on the trees and grass-land; and Aunt Mabel 
stood at the window of the white parlour, looking at the pair, 
happy in her unselfish kindliness,—hopeful for others, and so 
quite forgetting that she had ceased to hope for herself. 

Hugh had long been in love with Lucy; but had it not been 
for Aunt Mabel, he would not have made the girl an offer. He 
would have deemed it dishonour to wheedle a young child into 
sharing his poverty, and would have gone on his lonely way,—as 
many a good fellow is going the way of life now,—forcing his mind 
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to feign carelessness of old hopes, but ever in his silent thought- 
fulness knowing that they dwelt in the depths of his heart, not to 
be replaced by others. But Aunt Mabel’s words made the whole 
question assume a different aspect, and that evening’s walk altered 
the case yet more. For ere they came back to the walls of the 
High House, in the quiet twilight, under the sombre whispering 
canopy of an old chesnut-avenue, Hugh had blundered out a spas- 
modic cataract of entreaty and interjection, that was totally unlike 
the hundred and fifty magnificent speeches he had, during sleep- 
less nights, determined never to make the young lady, under any 
imaginable force of temptation ; and Lucy, unable to say “ yes,” 
or “no,” to these absurd demonstrations, had only nestled, trium- 
phant and frightened, close to Hugh, and offered no opposition to 
that young gentleman when he seized a certain kiss which sue- 
cessful lovers have, from time immemorial, regarded as their privi- 
lege, though of course they would not presume to repeat such an 
act of audacity. 

Had Hugh been a colonel of a regiment, it is just possible that 
old Sir Everard would have sworn that his girl should not marry a 
man who had only a professional position and income, and no pri- 
vate estate. He would most likely have talked incessantly about all 
the suffering and degradation to which he had been subjected by 
a badly supplied purse, and, swearing that no child of his should 
mate with a beggar, would have acted for about the space of six 
weeks the part of an overbearing domestic tyrant. But Hugh’s 
ill-luck in his first start in life made it impossible for the generous 
guardian to reflect on his want of fortune. To have seen the 
impetuous old man clap Hugh on the back, shake him by the hand, 
and vow that he would rather have him, without a penny in his 
pocket, for a son-in-law, than any nobleman with twenty thousand 
a-year, would have made a prudent paterfamilias think himself in 
the presence of an amiable maniac. There was rejoicing that 
evening in the High House, as if a brilliant stroke in the way of 
worldly advancement had been made. Aunt Mabel laid her head 
on her pillow with almost as much gladness at her heart as Lucy 
experienced on her sleepless bed—where she had no wish to sleep. 
And if Sir Everard woke the next morning without a twinge.of 
gout, his immunity from pain was not in consequence of having 
the night before shared with Hugh an enormous bow! of punch. 

Hugh is not the hero of this tale, for the tale, being a true 
reflection of the world, is without one. He was a well-conditioned, 
frank, generous fellow, not altogether void of selfishness, and 
capable, under provocation, of acting like all other men—pettily 
and vindictively. The earth contains many like him, though 
Lucy would have perjured her pretty lips till they were as scarlet 
as capsicums in maintaining the reverse. He would mich rather 
have had a well-furnished house, two thousand a year, and a stable 
stocked with a few good hunters, than have entered into the 
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priesthood for a morsel of bread. To be a country squire, with a 
good income, and a wife, would have been much more to his taste 
than starving and toiling on a Rotherhithe curacy. He was not 
born a philanthropist any more than he was a poet. And even 
under the circumstances which made him stand forth as a humble 
benefactor of his species, he never deluded, or attempted to 
delude, himself with assurances that he had found a vocation 
exactly suited to his mind. It was settled that he was to take 
orders, with the prospect of claiming Sir Everard’s daughter as 
his wife, when any piece of preferment fell to his lot, the emolu- 
ments of which, with a modest allowance which the baronet 
resolved he would squeeze out of his straitened finances, would 
enable a young couple to live in not positively painful indigence. 
Certainly all the parties to this arrangement were sufficiently 
romantic people ; but no one can blame them for that who looks 
out on the world, and sees how well persons who are spoken of 
as “ foolish—yes, wickedly imprudent !” get on in the struggle of 
life, animated by hope, and rescued again and again from starva- 
tion by the feathered messengers of the air. They none of them 
—not even Aunt Mabel, whose experiences had not been very 
favourable to hopefulness—had a misgiving as to “ waiting for an 
income” being a ey agreeable process for a pair of young lovers. 
Sir Everard, in his hearty way, was sure something would soon 
tarn up,—he ’d stir himself, do what he had never done in all his 
life before—court the favour of a great man, and pay a visit to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, to see if he could get a promise of 
the next of his lordship’s livings that fell vacant. And Lucy 
was for several months too excited to think what “ waiting” 
meant, or to feel the most distant shiver in her nerves as the 
words “hope deferred” sullenly fashioned themselves out of 
empty air, and smote on her ear. 

Hugh, too, was sanguine that the period of expectation would 
not be a long one. Anyhow, he was resolved that it should not 
be one of inaction. He wisely determined not to loiter listlessly 
about a country parish, longing for brighter days, but to find in 
constant employment and beneficent exertion a profitable pastime, 
until he should be able to settle down in his old county—a rector, 
as his father was before him, Perhaps, too, in the young man’s 
mind, superadded to a soldier-like relish for “duty” and “ active 
service,” was @ vague superstition that if he worked in the 
trenches manfully—never shirking night-work, or danger, or 
physical privation—his merit could not but be discerned by those 
powers of justice, which even the most abused wretch would fain 
regard as governors of human affairs, and he would erelong 
obtain the coveted medal and advancement of—tithes and glebe- 
land. So Hugh entered on his humane and unattractive labours, 
honestly proclaiming the doctrines of his religion to hordes of 
poverty-stricken blasphemers and drunkards (who persisted in 
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regarding his polished manners as demonstrations of pride, and 
his inability to scatter money on the floor of every garret he 
entered as hateful stinginess), telling poor outcast women where 
there was hope, even for them, and teaching ragged children in 
noisome kennels to fold their hands and pray to their Father who 
is in heaven, The army of good men, who are so employed at 
the present time, do not forget the pioneers of forty years since 
who preceded them. 

So Hugh made the best of somewhat untoward circumstances, 
The world has many like him, patiently and cheerfully doing their 
duty in unlovely places,—not repining at their conditions of life, 
but not disguising from themselves that they cherish a hope of 
sooner or later having less toil and privation, and more enjoyment. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LAW OF ENTAIL. 


In spite of her ridicule of Sir Everard’s proposition to talk about 
him, Lucy was so much interested in the subject that she deferred 
paying her visit to Aunt Mabel, and composed herself for a pro- 
ongation of the breakfast chat. 

“T wish, girl, you would marry directly.” 

* So do I, sir.” 

“But you see, you can’t—without a precious lot of money.” 

“ The licence would n’t cost much.” 

“ But the consequences would. By Jove, it’s all very well to say 
‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof’—and so ’t is, quite 
enough,—and the evil that comes in the future tacked on to to-day’s 
is a good deal more than enough! It’s all very well doing a bill, 
Lucy ; it does n’t trouble you much at first,—but ’t is the renewing 
it, and keeping the interest down, that ’s the devil. But you know, 
I can’t help it.” 

Help what, sir?” 

“ Why—your not being able to marry.” 

“ Of course, I know that, papa,” responded the girl, heartily, — 
“do n’t trouble your dear old head, and good kind heart, about it. 
Do n’t—there’s a dear old man. We can wait. Why, if we wait 
two years longer—we shall—still be quite young.” 

The tone of doubt in which the six concluding words were uttered 
was so droll, that Sir Everard was forced to smile, though, if the 
truth be told, some reflections had suddenly flashed upon him 
—as painful reflections will, without notice, and without any fair 
excuse for their unpleasant intrusion—that made him more 
inclined for tears than laughter. He had been throughout life an 
easy-tempered man, allowing, as it is ordinarily termed, things to 
take their course,—that is, the wrong course ; lending money that 
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could never be returned, and borrowing money that had always to 
be repaid; pushing off disagreeable subjects to an ever-receding 
day of final settlement ; and in a thousand and one ways muddling 
away a property which, though small at the commencement, might, 
under good management, have become a valuable one. Year after 
year he had gone on, saying, “ it would all come right in the end,” 
and now, when the end had been so nearly arrived at, and that end 
was just the reverse of the right one, he felt a deeper sense of over- 
throw and disappointment than in his devil-may-care youth he had 
ever deemed himself capable of experiencing. 

Sir Everard had come into possession of Sharsted early in life, on 
the death of his father. Till he was nigh forty he had been in the 
army, conspicuous on the turf, in the best hunts in the kingdom, 
and the best sets of military society. He was in those days a singu- 
larly athletic and dissipated man,—but yet was free from every taint 
of four-in-hand coarseness, and had such a freshness of ouibshaaion, 
and voice, and laugh, and manner, that none but those who knew 
him intimately were able to credit the stories that were told of him. 
With wine or without wine, he was the same cool-headed, jovial, 
gentleman. He was the man to do anything that was dare-devil 
or adroit,—ride the desperate steeple-chase, or successfully to prefer 
his addresses to the fair sex under any and every combination of 
difficulties. He must have been.a very clever fellow naturally, for 
though he lived in society that utterly beggared the wealthiest 
nobles, he only impoverished himself; and it is equally certain 
that he was endowed with a positively angelic disposition, for 
though during twenty years he was surrounded by sharpers, 
blacklegs, and fashionable parasites, he kept his honour free from 
all blemish, and could not be brought to think badly of human 
nature. 

To the astonishment of all who knew him, Everard Adenbroke, 
when he was about forty a of age, disappeared from London 
society. He married a lovely girl, of a good’ but neccessitous 
family, and bidding adieu to hells and ball-robms, set up as a 
country gentleman at Sharsted, residing on his estate the whole 
year round. The steward, to his dying day, was fond of talking 
of this part of Sir Everard’s life; the talents for business which 
the baronet displayed in it, the improvements he introduced in the 
management of his estate, how he was allowed by every one to be 
the best landlord and farmer in the county, and how Lady Aden- 
broke was his companion wherever he went—in the hunting-field 
as well as at home! ‘The marriage was a very happy one, but for 
five years it was childless, when the boy Reginald was born, and 
after a lapse of eight years more, Lucy made her appearance. But 
scarce two hours had she been born in the world, when her mother 
died, and left a husband widowed of the guidance he stood so much 
in need of. It was a bad thing for Sir Hverard. He could not any 
longer dwell at Sharsted in the gloomy winter months, when every- 
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thing reminded him of the death of his wife, and nothing in nature 
brought to mind her smiles. Lucy was given into the custody of 
Aunt Mabel, who reared her as if she had been her own child; 
Reginald was sent off to Eton ; and Sir Everard went up to London. 
For some years he rarely visited Sharsted. He called his old 
bachelor friends around him,—most of them were not at all im- 
proved by the last fifteen years. Old habits, old pleasures, and 
old follies came back with the old friends and haunts. Of course 
Everard was miserable in such a life,—but any other would have 
driven him mad. So he went on,—trying to think as little as 
possible of the best and purest passage of his life, and allowing 
the incumbrances on his estate, which his wife’s prudence and 
clever management had nearly wiped out, to involve themselves 
once more to heavy accumulations. It was not till Lucy had 
reached her tenth year that he again became a permanent resident 
at the High House, and he then did so only because Aunt Mabel 
represented to him that he would so greatly contribute to the child’s 
benefit. 

A thousand and one times had Sir Everard, in the first days of 
his widowed life, resolved to lay by a portion for his daughter ; 
but procrastination and temptation in innumerable forms had 
continually stepped in to prevent him. Then came one or two 
unlucky acts of imprudence,—and the time was gone when to 
retrieve was possible. The fact that the daughter was unprovided 
for had often troubled the father’s rest, staring at him in the 
silent hours of restless nights, and fretting him when he sat in 
his pew at church, and turned his eyes to the marble memorial of 
his departed wife. He had tried in vain to quiet his uneasy 
conscience,—in most cases not a very difficult task! He com- 
forted himself with an assurance that Reginald would provide for 
her out of the entailed estate, which was twelve hundred a year. 
And for many a day, whenever he looked in the girl’s gentle, 
lovely face, he had given cheer to his troubled heart by saying 
that his darling was beautiful enough to wed with the proudest, 
and noblest, and richest,—without any fortune of her own at all. 
But, lo! here she was, waiting to be the wife of Hugh Argentine! 

After Sir Everard’s smile had passed away, a look of deep sad- 
ness took its place. Lucy saw it, and, divining its: cause, set to 
work to dissipate it. 

“Why, dear me, good old papa, you may n’t be gloomy about 
the future. What nonsense it is of you! If the worst comes to 
the worst, I can be an old maid, like dear Aunt Mabel,—and I ’m 
sure, if I am like her, I shall be a much better and more lovable 
woman than Tam now. And I declare I would rather be a simple 
maiden all my days than see you look so miserable. Come, sir, 
cheer up and laugh at me.—I had a dream last night that Hugh 
was to get a living before the end of next year, and what ’s more, 
I dreamt it before midnight—so ’t is sure to come true.” 
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“B , | hope so,” answered the old man; “and if not, 
when Tm gone, Reginald—who is a fine, generous lad, just what 
I was before I grew old and selfish—will do what he can for you. 
You see, the old house and the land—which is just twelve hundred 
a year—will be his; they’re entailed, and he must have them,— 
and, even as far as you are concerned, they could not go better.” 

“Indeed, they could n’t, papa. How I wish his regiment 
might be ordered home from the West Indies! I can’t bear to 
think of that horrible climate.” 

** You see, that’s the beauty of an entailed estate,” continued 
the old man, not to be cae into quitting the painful topic,— 
‘it enables the head of a family always to keep the women and 
youngsters above water, and at the same time the family name 
and dignity are sustained. What a sad thing it is when a name 
dies out! It may seem rather hard on younger brothers, the 
entail system,—and so it would be deuced hard—only they take 
care never to have any children; and it’s hard on a man like 
myself, with two children that I love equally, and yet can’t do 
what’s liberal by either of them. If I had my way, you should 
share and share alike, But still, beauty, we may n’t leave off 
hoping. Why, before another month is over, who knows but that 
infernal old screw, that old scoundrel, Mark Cudworth, will have 
dropped and left Hugh all his money.” 

“Papa, papa, 1 am shocked—I am angry with you. How 
can you, on such a subject, suggest such a thought ?” cried Lucy, 
starting up with soft ee eyes flashing displeasure, 

* Child, nonsense—I do n’t want the old man dead.” 

* But you think that I harbour the wish. Oh, father, how 
vile and mean and cold-hearted a gir] you must deem me, to ima- 
gine that I could calculate upon an advancement that might come 
to myself from such a catastrophe! It is too solemn, too awful a 
subject for such light words ! ” 

here was an earnestness in the girl’s words, and the tone in 
which they were uttered, that startled Sir Everard, and held him 
rebuked. He saw that the careless speech, which to his man’s 
rough nature possessed little meaning, had jarred on some delicate 
fibre of her sensitive mind, and created in it anguish that he had 
never contemplated subjecting her to, Possibly he had struck 
home to some secret hope cherished in her pure breast, which 
with deep shame she knew to have crept into her heart, though 
she had never dared to scan it, or even acknowledge its existence. 
With a hurried apology, the old man begged her to forget what he 
had said, to be assured that she had put a too strong—a cruel— 
an unjust interpretation upon it. Surely she did not so far mis- 
understand her father, as to imagine him capable of selfishness 
from the hatefulness of which she started away in affright. 

No, no,—she was wrong, foolish, hasty! She acknowledged 
that she was so, She was silent for a minute. During the pause 
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she became calm; but her face was still pale with agitation, and 
her clear guileless eyes were still burning with emotion, when she 
came up to Sir Everard, who still remained seated, and taking his 
right hand in hers, and bending over him, she said in clear, soft 
accents—that he remembered well in after days, when the angel of 
death was in the house, and his pride was bowed to the dust ;— 
‘ Father, a little wicked thought soon becomes a great one—a 
strong tree, of rapid growth, and mighty branches, bearing fruit 
that is deadly sin. Let us pray not to be led into temptation. Do 
you remember Pharaoh’s dream ?—‘ And, behold, there came up 
‘out of the river seven well-favoured kine and fat-fleshed; and 
‘they fed in a meadow. And, behold, seven other kine came up 
‘after them out of the river, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed; and 
‘ stood by the other kine upon the brink of the river. And the 
‘ill-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well- 
‘favoured and fat kine.’—Father, the well-favoured kine were 
the pure, sacred aspirations and pious resolves of a human life, 
and the seven ill-favoured kine were wicked thoughts,—and one 
such had by itself been able to accomplish the work of destruc- 
tion |” 

For a moment—but it seemed to him a long minute—Sir Everard 
looked up into her searching eyes; and then her gentle, girlish 
face came down to his. He felt her fresh pure lips touch his fore- 
head ; and ere he could say a word, she had glided softly from the 
room. 


(To be continued.) 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN.* 


Or all the eminent men of these latter days whose lives have been 
thought worthy of embalmment in printer’s ink, Sheridan seems to 
have met with nearly the worst treatment at the hands of his biogra- 
phers. Watkins went at him as a literary undertaker and political 
antagonist was likely enough to do, with a ready ear for unfavour- 
able stories and a natural blindness to his greater qualities. With 
better means of appreciating his rare genius and with finer sympa- 
thies for a brother wit and poet, Moore seems to have lacked that 
deep personal knowledge of the man, that unfaltering candour, 
without which no genuine biography can be written. How 
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thoroughly he failed in his personal portraiture may be gathered 
from George the Fourth’s joke after reading his work : “ Why, sir, 
1 have before me the most conclusive evidence of his having 
barbarously attempted the life of Sheridan!” And now are we 
presented with a third memoir, which, while eee successful in 
supplying former defects, must, on the whole, be deemed a yet more 
signal failure than the other two. It offers itself to our notice as 
a true picture of the departed statesman, dramatist, and good- 
fellow, drawn by an “octogenarian, who stood by his knee in 
youth, and sat at his table in manhood.” To render the likeness 
as complete as possible, the author has further sought to surround 
his hero with the needful accessaries, or, in his own words, “to 
associate him with the elements in which he moved and breathed, 
and by which he was so powerfully governed.” How far he has 
fulfilled his promises, the curious reader may judge for himself, if 
the interest of the subject should ever carry him beyond the first 
chapter. We have read the book through, and cannot honestly 
advise another to go and do likewise. The reader, curious or in- 
curious, will do well to take our word for the merits of two of the 
worst-written volumes that ever issued from the press. 

In very truth, these volumes are wretchedly composed, and the 
original errors have been faithfully preserved, if not grossly multi- 
plied, in the printing. To give examples would only be a waste of time, 
nearly every page affording its quota of bad grammar, incoherent 
sentences, guiltless sometimes of the verb, sometimes of the pre- 
dicate, or the thing predicated. More than once we are treated to 
such formations as “ faceties,” “minuties ;” the stops are flung 
about the page according to any rules but those of usefulness or 
fitness; and the general style, where any such thing is visible, 
suggests that of Doctor Johnson become very much the worse for 
keeping. The traces of old age are wofully abundant, and the ill- 
health pleaded by the author himself may account for many start- 
ling inaccuracies in the printed work. But no amount of correction 
short of wholesale renewal by an abler hand could ever have made 
it much more readable than it is now; and lightly as we would 
wish to deal with the shortcomings of one who has really done 
his little best to show us the fair side of his idol’s character, still 
we cannot but express our utter amazement at the wide contrast 
between so promising an outset and so paltry a conclusion. The 
new facts and notions which the book really contains are lost in a 
sea of wordy, confused, half-meaning twaddle, through which the 
truth-seeking reader has to wade with infinite trouble and the very 
smallest amount of final profit. Even the best stories in it are 
spoiled in the telling; the true relation of particular events 
and persons is left to unfold itself the best way it can; and the 
whole narrative, in its feeble flounderings and hazy bewilderments, 
teems with tokens of a mind unable either to think clearly or to 
express its meaning in straightforward language. Old age and 
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sickness are entitled to all respect and consideration ; but a work 
put forth with so much pretension as this must after all be judged 
on its own merits, and a writer who himself in his preface turns 
all such pleas out of court, cannot quarrel with those who censure 
him for faults discoverable by any unbiassed reader. 

A really good life of Sheridan by one who had known him per- 
sonally, during at least his more brilliant days, would undoubtedly 
have amused and interested large numbers of the reading public. 
But such a work could only have been written by some one who, 
besides other needful qualifications, had some share of that pecu- 
liar wit, which clothed the simplest sayings and doings of the boon 
friend of Fox and the Prince of Wales with a charm more easily 
felt than described. Byron in his own day, or Mr. Thackeray in 
ours, might have done passable justice to one whom the former 
loudly admired, and whose character resembled in some of its 
chief faults and beauties the character so lovingly drawn by 
the latter of that easy, reckless, witty, good-natured scape- 
grace, Henry Fielding. How fair a likeness may be drawn of a 
departed wit was shown the world a few years ago in the Memoirs 
of Sydney Smith by his daughter, Lady Holland. From that work, 
we, who never saw the witty and wise old canon of St. Paul’s, can 
glean not only some rare samples of his flowing humour, but also 
ample tokens of the extent to which his fair biographer inherited 
her father’s mental riches. Evidently she had the wit to seize and 
the talent to reproduce nearly every turn and glance of that playful 
fancy, which sparkled over the deep stores of his clear head and 
kind heart, like sunny wavelets that gem the surface of a calm 
blue sea. Just such a work as hers would we have liked to see 
done in memory of poor Sheridan. But that is, and perhaps ever 
will be, among the things that are not. Something nearer the 
mark might, indeed, have been produced, if the ghost of Tom 
Moore returning to this earth could have dressed up, in his own 
graceful words, the tale which Sheridan’s latest biographer had to 
unfold. But, luckily or unluckily for all concerned, Englishmen 
have not yet generally attained that stage of comfortable belief, 
which leads beyond the Atlantic to the publication of strange new 
plays by Shakspeare, and startling effusions of various kinds by 
om personages who have long since vanished from the. material 
world. 

Still, whatever faults we have had to find with the dish so set 
before us by an “ Octogenarian,” it would be unjust to ignore the 
few plums which his pudding contains, They are neither large nor 
numerous, but they are really there, and we may be thankful for 
them, such as they are. To a certain point he does really help us 
to know more of Sheridan’s inner self than we did before. Some 
false or half-false impressions are removed or corrected; some 
doubtful circumstances are brought out into a clearer light. One 
or two old stories receive a new point, and perhaps a truer applica- 
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tion ; and various incidents hitherto untold serve to illustrate the 
less known, and often the most pleasing, traits in Sheridan’s cha- 
racter. We really do see something of the hero in undress, and 
the knowledge thus gained of him is all in his favour. And 
because it is so, we have thought of working these new materials 
into a revised abridgment of the story once told by Thomas 
Moore. 

Richard Brinsley was born in Dublin in 1751, Irish by descent 
as well as birth. His grandfather, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, after 
having for some years distinguished himself as a first-rate school- 
master in Dublin, obtained a living in the south of Ireland through 
the interest of his friend Swift. As a preacher, his powers were 
not less remarkable than had been the extent and thoroughness of 
his classical learning; but an unlucky turn for joking out of 
season spoiled his chances of that preferment which a chaplain of 
the Lord Lieutenant had good reason to expect. A sermon 
preached on His Majesty’s birthday, from a text which seemed very 
like a satire, lost him at once his chaplaincy, and all further inter- 
course with the Castle. Too light-hearted and easy-going to care 
much for this mishap, he returned to his parish duties, and the 
friendly greetings of Dean Swift and Lord Cork, with whom he 
seems to have joked, scribbled, and fiddled away the greater part 
of his idle hours. Always “slovenly, indigent, and cheerful,” in- 
dependent, and full of pleasant humours, he died in 1738, leaving 
his son Thomas an empty purse, the gift of a good classical educa- 
tion, and the inheritance of all his own eccentric qualities. In 
the last-named particular Thomas even surpassed his father, as 
much as the father’s talents in point of brilliancy surpassed his 
own. His life-mania was elocution, for the better teaching of 
which he first started as an actor on the boards of a Dublin 
theatre, and won, as the “ Octogenarian” tells us, “a reputation 
subordinate only to that of David Garrick himself.” After a time 
he left the stage and travelled hither and thither, giving lectures 
on his favourite study as he went along, and laying up materials 
for his Prunouncing Dictionary, the fame of which has not yet died 
away. ‘The pension granted him by Lord Bute, and the money 
earned by his writings, enabled him at length to abandon a re- 
source which already threatened to abandon him ; and, during the 
last days of young Richard’s boyhood, he seems to have settled 
quietly down for some years at Bath, confining the results of his 
elocutionary experiences henceforth to the bosom of his own 
family, and a small circle of favoured pupils. About this time 
died young Richard’s mother, a lady of much telent, and an 
authoress favourably known to the readers of ther own day. 

Richard Brinsley’s schooling began in his seventh year, under 
the hands of Mr. Samuel Whyte, of Dublin. His progress here 
was outwardly slow enough to verify his mother’s disbelief in her 
boy’s capacity. “Two such impenetrable dunces I never met 
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with” was her remark to the schoolmaster, as she warned him 
of the task his patience would encounter in teaching Richard and 
his elder brother, Charles. Idle and careless they certainly were, 
but the abilities at least of her younger boy sufficiently asserted 
themselves in due time. Even in these early days he showed 
enough of irregular talent to have tickled the pride of a more 
discerning mamma. If he failed to master the regular school- 
lessons, the little rhymed epigrams which he scrawled over his 
copybook, to the infinite wrath of the teacher at whom they were 
levelled, gave ample promise of the good things that were after- 
wards to flow from his mouth and pen. Far fairer than Mr. 
Whyte’s was the estimate formed of young Sheridan at Harrow, 
whither he was removed in his eleventh year. Although he did 
nothing there also in the way of ordinary development, his natural 
cleverness found due acknowledgment both from masters and boys. 
It was no trickery or illusion, as Moore wrongly implied, which 
made Dr. Sumner and his under-master, Dr. Parr, agree in thinking 
so highly of their pupil’s powers. Through all his idleness and 
unsteady ways, they evidently saw, as men in their position were 
likely enough to see, the wild eccentric workings of a gifted and 
original mind, whose powers are better felt than understood by the 
ordinary gazer. Evidently he was what Parr described him, one 
of those of whom much might be expected in after days, however 
little they shone in the every-day round of schoolboy studies, 
What latent force he had both his masters were sharp enough 
to discover, and ready enough to admire; but, as Parr confesses, 
neither of them could ever bring that force into play during the 
few years that Sheridan stayed at Harrow. About the time that 
something more might have been made of him, he was taken away 
from school by his eccentric father, who thought to mould his sons 
after the new pattern demanded by those wonderful discoveries 
which he fancied himself to have made in the art of elocution. 
But whatever success he had with Charles, Richard, who was 
never a favourite of his, could not be induced to kindle his genius 
on that shrine, but went on as before, gaining bits of knowledge 
in his own desultory way, and scribbling light pieces of prose or 
verse whenever the whim seized him. Erelong his essays in the 
latter line began to concentrate themselves on a certain fair maid 
of Bath, who, after some strange crosses and romantic adventures, 
lived to reign for many years the wife of his heart, and the fairest 
ornament of his palmiest days. 

Miss Linley, the lovely, the graceful, and accomplished daughter 
of a music-master at Bath, added to her other charms a voice whose 
sweetness had already been renowned in public concert-rooms. 
Among the many admirers who naturally flocked about her were 
Charles and Richard Sheridan. Little by little the friendly liking 
she had always felt for the latter warmed into a passion more akin 
to his own feeling for her. Quietly, but surely, the actor’s son 
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made himself master of a heart which suitors far more favoured 
by outward influences wooed in vain. aving narrowly escaped 
the snare of a loveless marriage with a rich gentleman of forty, who 
had the nobleness to release his bride from a troth too hastily 
plighted, the “ Maid of Bath” nearly fell into a trap of another 
ind laid by a frail Benedick, named Mathews, who covered his 
vile approaches under the mask of friendship for the daughter of 
his nearest friend. Sheridan’s warnings against this plausible 
wooer, backed by his own behaviour towards herself, opened her 
eyes at last to a danger from which no better safeguard seemed to 
offer itself than a swift and secret flight with young Sheridan to 
the Continent in the beginning of 1772. After a private mar- 
riage, of whose legality some doubts were to be raised, the poor 
girl was received into a convent at Lisle, whence her lover wrote 
home to her family to explain the reason of her flight. During 
his stay there, he found that Mathews, in the excess of rage at 
being thus baulked of his prey, had published all sorts of slanders 
in the Bath papers against both himself and Miss Linley. The 
slanderer having fled to London, young Sheridan followed him 
thither, brought him to a stand, pans forced him in fair fight to eat 
his lies at the point of his conqueror’s sword. A full recantation, 
signed by Mathews himself, appeared in a later number of the 
journal which had contained the original slanders. But the quarrel 
was not to end here. Wild with fury at this further exposure, and 
the growing coldness of former friends, Mathews challenged his 
rival to another duel, which was fought this time near Bath with 
pistols and swords. A more savage encounter, without actual 
death, could hardly have taken place in the worst days of feudal 
lawlessness. Pistols were fired in vain, swords were used and 
broken to no purpose. At last the combatants closed for a death- 
struggle, in which Mathews bore his opponent to the ground, and, 
after wounding him repeatedly with his broken sword, bade him 
beg for his life. “Never,” murmured Sheridan, as he fainted 
away. At this point the seconds rushed in, and Sheridan was 
carried back to Bath severely wounded. For many weeks he lay 
helpless on a sick-bed, forbidden to see even the poor girl for whom 
he had suffered so much, and who having lately returned with her 
parents to Bath, claimed a wife’s special right to nurse her husband 
through an illness which at one time threatened to be his last. 

“ Love conquers everything,” said the old Roman poet; and 
from the days of Pyramus and Thisbe to our own, few pairs of 
determined lovers have ever failed to come together, in spite of all 
the bars and bolts, and fiery dragons, that watchful parents and 
furious kinsmen can set between them. To this rule Miss Linley and 
her lover were no exception. Her father, with all his stern watch- 
fulness, was no match for so resolute and faithful a pair. We read 
without surprise how letters were exchanged between them and meet- 
ings arranged, and laugh exultingly at the arts by which Sheridan 
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repaired the chain of intercourse as often as any of its links got 
broken. No wit could baffle a lover who succeeded in getting 
epeech of his mistress under the guise of a hackney-coachman, and 
no dangers could frighten a mistress who had a lover so young, 
witty, fearless, and full of resources to retain her captive heart. 
At length their united firmness softened the rock of Mr. Linley’s 
aversion, and Sheridan’s enrolment as a member of the Middle 
Temple removed the last stumbling-block that lay in their path. 
From this time the Linley family began to regard him as Elizabeth’s 
betrothed, and in April, 1773, the faithful pair were wedded anew, 
at the early ages respectively of twenty-one and eighteen. What- 
ever her maiden follies might have been, a better or fonder wife 
than Elizabeth Linley-could hardly have graced the hearth of any 
husband ; and whatever his shortcomings may have been towards 
others, few husbands have loved their wives with a truer and 
tenderer love than Richard Sheridan always felt for the helpmate 
and sweetener of his strange career. 

The first and some of the happiest days of their wedded life 
were passed in a cottage at East Burnham. Barring the money 
which her rejected suitor, Mr. Long, had so handsomely settled on 
Mrs. Sheridan, their stock in hand comprised little more than good 
health, buoyant spirits, and loving hearts. The wife’s sweet voice, 
indeed, might soon have sung them into a fortune with comparative 
ease, but the pride of a husband and a gentleman cut off for ever- 
more a fountain from which mere selfish idleness would have been 
but too ready to draw. From the day of her marriage, Mrs, 
Sheridan was never allowed to sing in public save once, when a 
musical festival at Worcester, for which her services had been 


" engaged by her father before the marriage, seemed likely, without 


her aid, to break down as a great charitable undertaking. ‘Then, 
indeed, she sang, and sang most triumphantly, but all her earnings 
went into the plate which her voice had helped so materially to 
fill. Even to a request for her appearance in a concert to be given 
before the Royal Family, her resolute husband turned a deaf ear, 
gaining thereby the hearty approval of stout old Dr. Johnson, who, 
for his own part, “ would have prepared himself for a public singer 
as readily as let his wife be one.” 

But somehow the couple had to live, and Sheridan’s law studies 
never got beyond their opening stage. His pen, however, aided 
sometimes by hers, supplied them with the daily leg or shoulder of 
mutton: “a joint concern of which we jointly partook,” being the 
joke which he and a friend made up between them out of the 
subject of their then talk. What he wrote at that time he never 
thought of disinterring afterwards from the periodicals wherein 
they lie mouldering to this day, although, from the writings of 
which he is the avowed author, we may guess those others to have 
deserved a better fate. That he had the pen of a ready and spark- 


ling writer can hardly be doubted of one who could afterwards 
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produce The School for Seandal, and whose daily talk would have 
furnished Punch with matter for a weekly number. _ 

In the spring of 1774 Sheridan, with help from his father-in- 
law, rented and furnished a house in Orchard Street, Portman 
Square. Here Mrs. Sheridan soon became the centre of a small but 
brilliant group of guests, attracted to her pleasant evening parties 
by the charm of her husband’s wit and her own accomplishments, 
among which the giving of good dinners ranked not least. Ladies 
of undoubted fashion began to grace her drawing-rooms, and men 
of birth and title acknowledged Sheridan as their equal and friend. 
The airs of a patron he never would brook, and all attempts to 
treat him or his wife as inferiors recoiled on those who made them. 
Among the earliest of his titled friends was the Earl of Surrey, 
who would drop in for the sake of his company at all hours, and 
ask him in return to spend an occasional Week at Worksop. To 
one of these invitations Sheridan playfully replied by way of 
refusal, that “ his friend Challie had determined to keep him in port 
for the rest of the season:”’ Challie being a wine-merchant, who 
deemed the privilege of dining at Sheridan’s table a fair exchange 
for the wine which his host was never dunned to pay for. 

To keep up this gay style of living Sheridan worked all the 
harder with his pen; rising often at unearthly hours, or going to 
bed when others were getting up. With his bottle of port beside 
him he wrote away through long winter nights, gaining money, 
but perhaps laying the foundation of that evil propensity to which 
men who work their brains at midnight seem peculiarly prone. 
About this time his first avowed comedy, The Rivals, had gained, 
after its second representation, a decided success ; and brought in 
a handsome profit to its author. This brilliant and effective play 
was soon followed by the lively little farce of St. Patrick’s Day ; 
and in the next season the playgoers of Covent Garden Theatre 
crowded to see and applaud another triumph of Sheridan’s versa- 
tility in the amusing opera of The Duenna. This piece, performed 
to full houses for seventy-five successive play-nights, secured for 
its author an early and unopposed admission to the Literary Club, 
under the wing of its Chairman, Dr. Johnson, through whose 
kindness Sheridan found himself placed on an equal footing with 
such stars in their different ways as Burke, Garrick, Reynolds, 
Gibbon, and the far-famed President himself. In two years the 
needy husband of a favourite public singer had shensenily belied 
the dark forebodings of unbelieving friends, and opened out for 
both a prospect not less brilliant, and far more enviable, than any 
his wife had been content to forego. Their self-denial had already 
borne fruit a hundredfold, in friends, fame, and worldly riches, 
The planet that erewhile refused to shine with borrowed light had 
risen into a star of nearly the first magnitude, by whose light 
many a star of once greater pretensions was destined henceforth 
to escape from utter obscurity. 
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On the 10th June, 1776, Garrick played his farewell part to the 
sorrowing audience of Drury Lane, and took his formal leave, 
amid a shower of tears and shoutings, of that world in which he 
had amassed undying fame and a very considerable fortune. His 
mantle as an actor had to wait some years for the shoulders of a 
fit successor; but his share in the management of Drury Lane 
fell to his friend Sheridan, by a joint investment arranged between 
him, Linley, and a third partner, named Ford. After some mis- 
cllentenieap with Garrick’s old partner Lacy, who still owned 
his half of the entire concern, the new management got into 
working trim, and sought in various ways to attract a public griev- 
ing for the loss of its old favourite. The attempt, however, 
threatened to end in signal failure, until Sheridan bestirred 
himself, the next season, to bring out his matchless comedy, The 
School for Scandal. ‘Thank God it is finished!” were the words 
he wrote under the last lines of the last act, which was sent in to 
the prompter only five days before its first performance. ‘Amen! ” 
wrote the prompter in his turn, as he got it ready for the green- 
room. 

The success of this play surpassed even the enthusiastic prophe- 
cies of Garrick himself, and restored for many days the falling 
fortunes of his old theatre. Besides the immediate gains, it seems 
to have netted in the two following years upwards of forty thousand 
pounds to the treasury. With his seed of the profits, and the help 
of a loan from Garrick, which was duly repaid, Sheridan found 
himself able to buy up Lacy’s share in the general partnership, 
and thus become owner of nearly two-thirds of a flourishing 
business, With common prudence his fortunes were already 
made. But Sheridan was one of those uncommonly reckless beings 
who never have a sixpence at their command, while thousands 
perhaps are continually passing through their hands. His yearly 
mcome would have amply sufficed many a man of more extravagant 
tastes, but less indifferent as to the cost of gratifying them. But 
Sheridan had no more notion than any baby of the real value of 
what he squandered away. Like hungry Tantalus within sight of 
plenty, he seemed never to be free from debt and duns, whatever 
profits his theatre brought him in. In the days of universal 
gambling he was no gambler, nor did he lose money in rash 
speculations, or in practices approved by fast men in all ages. But 
somehow, whenever he had a large sum to receive, it was sure to 
be forestalled twice over. Even to the last his debts were 
absurdly small compared with his regular receipts, but he never 
would take the least trouble to burst the chain of his own weav- 
ing. He never kept an account by any chance, or examined his 
bills when they were sent in. His letters and other documents 
were thrown unread into a certain bag, from whence he would take 
courage to draw them out again for perusal, more than a week after 
they had begun to accumulate. If he had money in hand, the 
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first creditor who dunned him got paid, and the balance, if any 
there were, filled the pockets of the first person who met him in 
the streets with a tale of real or seeming distress. Whenever his 
needs were unusually pressing, he would keep writing orders for 
more money to Drury Lane, until his treasurer was obliged, on 
account of the theatre, to beg for a little longer breathing-time 
before the next demand. Even then Sheridan’s affairs were not 
much improved. The letters containing fresh supplies were swept 
away unopened into the fatal bag along with those that contained 
only remonstrances, and seldom emerged from that limbo of con- 
fusion worse confounded, until some creditor, bolder or less patient 
than the rest, had fairly driven Sheridan into a corner by demand- 
ing an instant search among its contents. 

This state of chronic embarrassment, coupled with his natural 
tendeney to make light of his seeming troubles and laugh over 
what would have made others frown, led to grave doubts of 
Sheridan’s honesty, and a general disbelief in the real extent of 
his monied resources. A special mystery hung over his transac- 
tions with regard to the purchase of so large a share in Drury- 
lane Theatre—a mystery which none of his former biographers 
had the power, or, perhaps, the wish, to clear up. We are thank- 
ful to the “ Octogenarian ” for what new light he has thrown on 
this matter. He has shown beyond a doubt that the large 
advances made by Garrick to fam his friend to effect a pur- 
chase desired by both, were repaid in good time to the last 
farthing; and his own acquaintance with the subject of his 
memoir entitles him to be heard with deference on other occa- 
sions, in which public rumour weighed heavily on his friend. The 
fact that Sheridan’s credit stood high among men of business for 
many years confirms, if true, the inference deducible from those 
other facts which admit of no further dispute. Still there was a 
mystery at the time, which Sheridan took delight in making worse 
mystified. We can fancy the cool assurance wherewith he played 
on the eager curiosity of an acquaintance who tried to pump out 
of him the true nature of his dealings with Garrick. The art 
with which he raised his hearer’s expectations to a pitch of won- 
derment hardly bearable, the earnestness wherewith he made him 
swear to the strictest secrecy, and the shout of fun wherewith he 
roared out at last, “THe PuitosopHer’s Stong!” would alto- 
gether have formed a fitting pendant to some of the best scenes 
in The School for Scandal. 

But public rumour regarding Sheridan had more heads than 
one. Even his literary fame was not free from ill-natured asper- 
sion. A story was got up by his enemies, and repeated by his 
first biographer, Watkins, that his last written comedy, The School 


for Scandal, had been written, after all, by other hands than his. 


“Tulit alter honores ;” but the person to whom those honours 
rightfully belonged was a young lady of name unknown, who died 
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soon after the first appearance of her stolen work. It was a sad 
piece of literary theft; but, somehow, none of the young lady’s 
friends or kindred ever stepped forth to wrest from the robber his 
ill-won gains. Sheridan, as usual, took no pains to refute the 
slander in set form, but contented himself with a playful discharge 
of jokes on the subject among his more familiar friends. In these 
days we need not handle such a question again: there are always 
some madmen in every age ready to maintain that Shakspere never 
wrote his own plays, or that some stupid forgery of a foreign 
imitator is the genuine handiwork of Walter Scott. Another 
charge against Sheridan, if less atrocious, seems no less untrue. 
According to some critics, he plagiarized without mercy, and 
wrote with infinite pains. According to plain matter-of-fact, what 
little he did borrow, as in the case of Mrs. Slipslop, lost nothing 
by the mode of transfer; while most of the evidence goes to prove 
that Sheridan commonly wrote as he talked, without effort, if not 
without forethought. 

Having reached, at twenty-six, the crowning point of his fame 
as a dramatic writer, Sheridan determined to try his luck in the 
world of practical politics. From his boyhood political topics had 
shared his attention with literary ones, and he had already written 
or projected essays on several leading questions of the day, among 
others, on the impending contest between England and her 
American colonies. His invitations to Devonshire House had 
already ripened into close friendship with the great Whig leaders 
who resorted thither, with Fox, Burke, Wyndham, Townsend, and 
their common patron, the Prince of Wales. Spurred, no doubt, 
by their example, and already tired of his managerial duties, he 
looked out for a vacant borough, and soon found the likeliest 
opening for a Whig novice among the electors of Stafford. How 
he went through the bore of a personal canvas, tickling the 
women’s ears with graceful flatteries, and eating his way into the 
burghers’ hearts at public dinners of mutton, pork, pease, and 
Staffordshire ale—how artfully he “took a rise” out of his future 
friend, Dick Wilson, in return for Wilson’s abuse of him, while 
the two were riding together, as yet unknown to each other, in a, 
stage-coach—how he won the approval, and had to shake the 
hands all round, of a committee of working men, who called to 
examine him on his political principles—how, in the end, he and 
his friend Monckton were both triumphantly returned for the 
Parliament which sat after the Gordon riots of 1780—are inci- 
dents on which the last of his biographers not unamusingly 
dwells. In the autumn of the year just named he took his seat 
among the members of that Opposition which, under the splendid 
leading of Fox, was soon to overthrow the falling Government of 
Lord North. His first speech, made soon afterwards in his own 
defence against a petition put in by the defeated candidates, 
though it was heard throughout “ with particular attention ,” gave 
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no special promise of future triumphs. According to Moore— 
from whom, however, the “ Octogenarian ” begs leave to differ, we 
know not why—Sheridan went that evening into the gallery, and 
asked Woodfall what lie thought of his speech. “The answer of 
Woodfall, as he hed the courage afterwards to own, was, ‘I am 
sorry to say 1 do not think this is your line—you had much 
better have stuck to your former pursuits.’ On hearing which, 
Sheridan rested his head upon his hand for a few minutes, and 
then vehemently exclaimed, ‘ It is in me, however, and, by God, it 
shall come out!’” How it did come out we all know; but 
Woodfall’s criticism was, perhaps, not wholly refuted by the results 
of even a much later day. Sheridan’s speeches, however flowing, 
brilliant, and persuasive, were never, we think, quite free from a 
certain alloy of fustian and over-ornament. 

During his search for a constituency, Sheridan still took some 
interest in his theatre, besides contributing to a new political 
paper called The Englishman. To his crotchety, stiff-necked 
parent, with whom he had lately been reconciled, after years of 
estrangement, he had already resigned the chief management of 
Drury Lane; but Garrick’s death and his father’s blundering 
enlisted his pen once more in the old cause. In honour of the 
former he composed, for delivery on the scene of Garrick’s long 
triumph, a Monody which, however touching, could hardly be 
called what Byron is said to have called it, “an unequalled com- 
position.” Unequal it may be; but the noble poet’s own monody 
on Sheridan far surpasses it in poetic power. Far worthier of 
Byron’s warm praise of it as “the best farce ever produced,” and 
“only too good for a farce,” was the Critic, which came out in 
1779, just in time to dispel the clouds that lowered over his 
financial prospects. His two theatres, for he had also bought 
shares in the Italian Opera House, were fast going down in the 
market, when, at the urgent entreaties of his friends and partners, 
Sheridan advertised his new play for an early performance. The 
expected evening drew very near, but the piece had not yet been 
written out, much less rehearsed. The managers waxed impatient, 
but got little by their importunities. Sheridan was in one of his 
idlest moods. At last, by a clever trick, the rest of the play was 
coaxed out of him at the eleventh hour. After dining with Lin- 
ley, he was decoyed into the manager’s room, and there locked up 
in company with writing-materials, a good fire, a tray of sand- 
wiches, and two bottles of his favourite claret; his persecutors 
whispering through the keyhole their intent to keep him pri- 
soner, till he had finished both the wine and the farce. Under 
this pleasant compulsion he scribbled away far into the small 
hours, finished the farce, and wound up the night with a fresh 
carousal among the colleagues whose cleverness had thus saved 
the theatre and won new laurels for himself. We give the story 
on the word of his “ Octogenarian” friend, who seems to have 
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heard it, if not from his own lips, at least from those of King, 
his stage-manager, to whom Sheridan’s sayings during the supper 
following his release, afforded as much of keen enjoyment as any 
farce. 

The success of The Critic, or, a Tragedy rehearsed, repaid the 
trouble taken by Sheridan’s friends to get it finished. The au- 
thor’s fame, and its own merits, ensured it a brilliant run on the 
boards of Old Drury, whose actors surpassed themselves on this 
occasion. As an exquisite piece of dramatic satire on follies com- 
mon to poetasters and critics of every age, it has lost in reading 
none of the relish which once made it fall so profitably on the 
stage. This was Sheridan’s last perfect essay in the line of ori- 
ginal drama; although he left among his posthumous papers the 
disjecta membra of several later pieces, which no spurrings of his 
own ambition, no efforts of kind friends to counteract his inveterate 
laziness, could ever persuade him to complete. 

Sheridan’s childlike carelessness in money matters brought out 
the more strikingly his wonderful genius for disentangling the 
knots of his own making. There was something in his personal 
demeanour which opened the cash-box of the most unyielding 
banker, and won more than sympathy from the most iron-hearted 
man of law. When Messrs. Kinnsird had turned a deaf ear to 
the most urgent prayers of Sheridan’s messengers, he himself 
drove to their bank-door, and charmed them out of the large sum 
required to pay up a week’s salaries to the Italian singers at the 
Haymarket. hen a wine-merchant threatened him with an 
action for debt, he called on his creditor’s attorney, and talked 
him out of a promise to stay further proceedings. More than 
once he managed to obtain a loan from the very man who had 
come to dun him for payment of a long account. At another 
time he asked his friend Kinnaird for the loan of a ten-pound 
note. His friend found he had nothing under a fifty. 


“* A what ?’ exclaimed Sheridan ; ‘a fifty? Nay, Douglas, you are de- 
ceiving me ; there is no such a sum in the world—they have departed ; it 
would refresh my memory to look on one.’ Kinnaird placed the note in 
his hand. ‘I am satisfied,’ he cried, gazing upon it most affectionately, 
‘ perfectly satisfied.’ He was about to return it; Kinnaird desired him to 
fold it up for further use.” 


Pertinently to the subject of his debts, we may throw in a 
story which has been told less fitly of other eminent men. A 
tradesman, named Wilson, had repeatedly called on Sheridan for 
payment of a bill long due. On his next visit, he found the 
defaulter with a good round sum on the table before him. See- 
ing him look wishfully that way, Sheridan, in the politest terms, 
regretted that the money was already bespoken to pay a debt of 
honour. “Mine is a debt of honour, then, Mr. Sheridan,” re- 
plied his creditor, as he tore his own bill into pieces; and a 
promise of immediate payment was the result. 
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Sheridan’s political career was long, splendid, and pretty free 
from blemish on the whole. On all great occasions, he gave his 
party a cheerful and effective support ; but whenever duty seemed 
to demand it, he never shrank from voting with the other side. 
His speeches on the hustings may have been tainted with the 
insincerity common to so many professing Liberals, both of that 
day and the present. He was ready to “go in” for universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments, because he saw, like Fox, that 
England was safe enough from that lovely consummation for 
many years to come. Though himself a warm advocate for all 
practicable, and some impracticable, reforms, he would jokingly 
recommend a mocking use of the same cry to others. “ Reform,” 
he used to say, “is a capital bait to fish for gudgeons: it is the 
only true standard to catch an open constituency: it burns with 
patriotism—or, at least, with a show of patriotism, and that will 
do as well.” The catchword of those days still retains its virtue, 
and political leaders still seem as prone as ever to play into the 
hands of any demagogue bold enough to start a ery, which shall 
tickle the fancies of the unthinking and shortsighted crowd. But 
in Parliament, Sheridan spoke—at first seldom—with cautious 
brevity, but always in good taste, to the purpose—from the heart. 
In spite of every allurement, he remained true to his leading 
principles and the party that best embodied them, through long 
years of hopeless struggle against the commanding genius of 
Pitt, and the serried phalanx that crowded the Tory benches of 
St. Stephen’s. Taking office with Fox under Lord Rockingham, 
he went out with Fox on the appointment of Lord Shelburne to 
fill the room of the deceased Premier. Again sharing the for- 
tunes of his Aineas, he served as Under-Secretary to the Treasury 
in the short-lived Coalition of 1783, after having vainly tried to 
stop the weaving of that unlucky rope of sand. From that year 
he never tasted the sweets of office until the death of Lord 
North’s successor, the worthy son of the great Lord Chatham. 
While other Whigs of more pliable principles continued to enjoy 
the good things which Sheridan had helped to procure them, he 
held aloof from all compromises with a virtue for which he has 
never received the due credit. In spite of his chronic want of 
cash, and the tempting offers to which a man of his careless 

‘habits might well have been excused for hearkening, his innate 
dignity saved him from any falls of this kind. He resigned, at a 
later period, the further friendship of the Prince-Regent, with as 
manly a courage as he had declined the offer of twenty thousand 
pounds from the secret agents of the American colonies, for his 
speeches in their behalf during the War of Independence. 

Nearly from the first days of his married life Sheridan could 
boast of having no more intimate friend than the young Prince of 
Wales ;-and the intimacy lasted for many years, until the gay, 

accomplished, and Whig-loving heir-apparent had become trans- 
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formed into the gay, licentious, and kingly Regent, intent on 
ridding himself at the same time both of his wife and his Whig 
connections. Common tastes and mutual liking—for in these 
days the Prince had plenty of personal as well as mental charms 
—drew them together as friends and equals, in spite of the 
difference in outward rank. They became as boon companions as 
Falstaff and Prince Hal; but the comparison must go no fur- 
ther, for Sheridan was as eaten in his way as the Prince, 
and the subsequent breach between them was disgraceful only to 
the latter. These two, with the Earl of Surrey, Charles Fox, and 
a few more, made up a club of choice spirits, who assembled on 
stated evenings at the Salutation Tavern, in Tavistock Court. An 
honorary member of this club was the infamous Duke of Orleans, 
who encouraged the Prince in his worst propensities, and led him 
into the most ruinous excesses, with the view of laying him 
under obligations utterly degrading to the independence of a 
future King of England. With that hog from the Bourbon sty 
Sheridan at least claimed only the slightest acquaintance, and 
always regretted his influence for evil over the weak young Prince. 
In the retired precincts of this favourite haunt all ceremony was laid 
aside, the Prince vanished in the boon companion, and merriment, 
wit, and wine were allowed to flow for hours without stint. From 
this spot the Prince and one or two trusty followers would sally 
forth under strange disguises and false names to see life in 
London streets, dive into foul dens of vice and wretchedness, and 
take the chance of knocking down an impetuous “ Charley,” or 
finding themselves entrapped in a nest of ruffians to whom 
murder came as naturally as picking a purse. In one of these 
rambles shared with Sheridan and the Earl of Surrey, a poor 
forlorn girl, abandoned by her faithless seducer, and spurned 
from his door by an unforgiving parent, found herself rescued by 
a timely charge among her brutal assailants from the life of 
friendless infamy into which, for her babe’s sake alone, she had 
well-nigh determined to make the last fatal plunge. Touched by 
the beauty of her sad face, the gentle manners, the tones of 
seeming innocence, which made so marked a contrast with the 
place and people among whom he found her, the royal pleasure- 
secker answered her tale of woe with promises of help and pro- 
tection, while poor Sheridan, half wondering at the extent of his 
own wealth, emptied his purse of the last sovereign left there in 
her behalf. With the help of her new-found patrons, the rescued 
girl lived to become ere long the happy wife of a worthy husband, 
and to see the child of her shame fall as a lieutenant in his 
country’s service at Trafalgar. If the story of which we have 
here given the cream be true, there were seeds of good in the 
future libertine and scorner of early friends, which only the 
blight of very untoward circumstances prevented from duly 
ripening. 
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Another adventure which befel the three friends was marked by 
more of dangerous excitement at the beginning, and of funny 
extravagance towards the close. Ripe for a mischievous frolic, 
and further views of ruffian-life in the back-slums, they entered 
a famous “boosing-ken” in St. Giles’s, crowded with all the 
villainry of a very bad neighbourhood. The incautious display of 
gold pieces was more than fellows half mad already with drink 
could stand. A regular row ensued, blows were given on all 
sides, and heads were cracked in plenty by the bludgeons which, 
luckily for themselves, the strangers wielded with some skill. 
But they were getting tired of withstanding the repeated assaults 
of so many, when the timely Sooper of well-armed constables, 
whom one of the three had slipped out to summon, caused the 
sudden and most mysterious evanishment of their assailants. 
The beleaguered three, thus left alone, were pounced on by 
the wise old “Charleys” as disturbers of the peace and 
notorious criminals whom they had long been trying to catch. 
After a vain attempt at resistance, they were hurried off before 
the nearest parish constable, to give the best answers they could 
to various charges of assault and battery, and other serious crimes. 
The scene that followed evidently exceeded the “ Octogenarian’s” 
powers of description, although it forms the most readable chapter 
in his book. We must imagine for ourselves the amount of 
“ chaff” which two at least of the supposed culprits poured on 
the head of that modern Dogberry. His grave questions were 
parried by humorous and ironical replies, in which he could only 
read the corroboration of their guilt, enhanced by a wicked desire 
to make fun of his sacred self. At last, on pretence of turning 
king’s evidence against his comrades, Sheridan persuaded the 
constable to send for Justice Graham, before whom the deposition 
might be made in due form. After the arrival of this ge.tleman, 
an old acquaintance of the accused, poor Dogberry found the 
tables gradually turning against him. Ratering into the spirit of 
the joke, without wishing to betray the real names and rank of 
his friends, Graham drove the unlucky official nearly wild by 
working on his fears of a heavy fine for the false imprisonment of 
three perfectly innocent gentlemen, one of whom had been often 
seen in company with the Duke of York, while another was known 
to be a real prince: “a Persian prince,” added Sheridan, “ upon his 
travels, seeking information, and picking up pretty girls to grace 
his father’s court.” Utterly amazed by all he heard, not knowing 
whom or what to believe, half suspecting a hoax, and badgered 
beyond all endurance by the repeated strokes of Sheridan’s merci- 
less pleasantry, the puzzled, panic-stricken underling grasped 
readily at the first excuse for getting rid of his tormentors, who 
left him in his chair exhausted, like a criminal reprieved from 
death just as the drop was about to fall. 

Stories like the foregoing throw some light, however feeble, on 
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a few at least of those leading traits which make up the hunior- 
ous side of Sheridan’s character. Of those choice pearls of wit 
and fancy which he used to string together for the delight of his 
daily hearers, his last biographer has no more samples to give than 
his first. Moore has told us of his bad spelling, criticized some of 
his figures of speech, and scrutinized his method of composition ; 
but to those quick flashes of repartee, that rolling fire of light 
raillery, those sharp volleys of glowing satire, that dropping flight 
of epigrams on all things and persons for which Sheridan was 
most renowned in his own day, neither Moore nor any other 
living writer has found or thought it possible to do justice. We 
rust still draw on our own imaginations to fill up the portrait of 
one to whom Byron dearly loved to listen, and whom Fox declared 
to be the wittiest man he had ever met with. We must still be 
fain to take Byron’s word—and better authority we could not 
have—for the “superb” way in which his friend could “cut up 
Whitbread, quiz Madame de Staél, annihilate Colman, and do 
little less by some others of good: fame and ability.” A detailed 
yet comprehensive view of his “most excellent differences” may 
never be revealed, perhaps, by future writers. But to some 
phases of his social character the “ Octogenarian” has certainly 
brought us a few steps nearer than before. Having lived so long 
beside the rose, he has retained a dim suggestion of the rose’s 
peculiar sweetness ; and amid the waste of his own innate prosi- 
ness, some touch of the master’s playful genius lingers here and 
there in speechful protest against the surrounding ruin. From 
these tokens we may infer that Sheridan’s power of telling a good 
story was no less remarkable than the strength of easy assurance, 
and the wonderful play of ready, inventive wit which carried him 
and his friends out of so many desperate scrapes, while they 
inevitably raised him into the hero of the adventures he told so 
well. Never abashed under any circumstances, easy-tempered, 
full of fun and artful resources, graceful in manner, warm, hearty, 
glowing, humorous, and fluent in speech ; good-looking, with eyes 
of peculiar brilliance; he might have sat for the model of a 
thorough Irish gentleman both in his merits and his defects. 

But we must return to Sheridan’s Parliamentary doings. His 
earlier speeches, we said, were few, short, and simple, as if he were 
determined to bide his time, and carefully feel his way to future 
distinction. In short, but sharp, attacks on Pitt, Rigby, and 
other leading opponents, in bursts of eloquent remonstrance 
against measures that seemed dangerous to the public welfare, or 
fatal to the interests of his Irish fatherland, he gave ample 
grounds for hoping or fearing the further development of his 
latent powers. Ruffled beyond his wont by one of these attacks, 
Pitt endeavoured to crush his daring opponent by an elaborate 
tissue of sarcastic allusions to his great success on another stage. 
But Pitt’s irony was returned with fatal interest by Sheridan. 
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After a brief remark on the good taste of such personal reflections, 
the latter went on to say that his next essay in that line to which 
the right honourable gentleman had so flatteringly alluded might 
be an attempt, however presumptuous, to improve on one of Ben 
Jonson’s best characters—the character of the Angry Boy, in the 
Alchemist. The joke ran triumphantly over the town, but the 
author of it was never furnished with such another inducement to 
a like revenge. 

Quietly and surely the member for Stafford won his way into 
the first rank of English orators, during an epoch fruitful in men 
who could “shake a listening senate with applause.” The talent 
that once seemed so doubtful began to assert itself in a most con- 
vincing way. His friends soon learned to regard him as one of 
the strongest champions of their cause. But that which first 
stamped him before all the world as “the worthy rival of the 
wondrous Three,” was the remarkable effect produced on his 
hearers by the two famous speeches he delivered against Warren 
Hastings in the House of Commons, and soon after in West- 
minster Hall. Of the former of those eagle-flights of full-grown 
genius, taken in support of Burke’s motion for the impeachment 
of that great, but unscrupulous, Indian ruler, who built up the 
fortunes and enlarged the sway of his employers by forcing one 
rajah into open hostility, obtaining provinces instead of money- 
payment from another, and helping a third to fleece his own 
mother and sisters of nearly all their enormous wealth, nothing 
like a passable record—nothing, indeed, worthy to be called a 
record—has been preserved. Those were not the days of open 
speaking and shorthand reporters, and Sheridan himself had 
evidently trusted to the inspiration of the moment for the fit 
clothing of his precollected details. But nearly every one must 
remember how the debate was adjourned, to give the astonished 
audience time to recover from the dazzling enchantments of a dis- 
play which the “ wondrous Three” themselves, Pitt, Burke, and 
Fox, agreed in placing above all the most wonderful performances 
of ancient or modern times. As one result of it, Burke’s motion 
was carried triumphantly; and the next year, 1788, saw the 
beginning of that great impeachment which Lord Macaulay has 
described so well, and which lasted long enough to tire out the 
energies and choke the interest of all concerned. 

As one of the managers of this long trial, Sheridan spoke for 
four days in Westminster Hall, on the very subject of his former 
masterpiece, to wit, Hastings’ ill-treatment of the Benares rajah 
and the. Oude princesses. For four days the great, noble, and 
beautiful of the land hung on the eloquence which came fresh and 
full from a fountain which no previous effort had drained low. 
This second oration seemed, if that were possible, to surpass the 
first, as it certainly met with a kinder fate, having been copied 
out from the shorthand notes of a comparatively faithful reporter. 
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Few speeches appear to justify on perusal the homage they re- 
ceived when first spoken ; and, on the other hand, we hear of men 
like Burke, whose essays, beautiful as they are to read, often fell 
quite flatly on the ears of a thinned and ever thinning house. In 
Sheridan’s case, however, there are many passages in the printed 
speech whose real merits help us to account for the charmed 
enthusiasm felt by one and all of those to whom it was originally 
addressed. In them we do discover, reflected through the haze of 
an imperfect memory, the author’s wonderful power of giving full 
and varied expression to all the different feelings called up by his 
great theme. In spite of the reporter’s manifest shortcomings, 
they seem to unfold the fiery invective and haughty scorn of 
Chatham, the lofty declamation of Pitt, the moral warmth and 
teeming imagery of Burke, the close, clear-headed reasoning of 
Fox, interwoven with all the shrewd wit, the searching raillery, the 
glancing sarcasm, the showered irony, which alternately delight 
and dazzle the reader of the School for Scandal or the Critic. 
Here, at least, Sheridan had realised the promise contained in his 
boastful answer to Woodfall’s criticism, and proved to Pitt himself 
how little reason he ever had to sneer at the talents of such a 
rival. 

This was the proudest and, perhaps, the happiest moment of his 
life. His late success had surprised even his warmest admirers, 
and drawn forth something like a hearty congratulation from his 
cold, steady, calculating brother, Charles. His fond wife and 
faithful sister poured out their warm hearts in letters to each 
other and to their friends. The praises of two such women must 
have filled the cup of “their dear Dick’s triumph” to the brim. 
Looking back to those earlier days, when he came, unknown, 
penniless, and unfriended, to woo and win a young maiden known 
for her accomplishments far and wide, and courted by many rich 
and powerful suitors, the player’s son might well be proud of 
having fought his way, by his own unaided efforts, in the space of 
comparatively few years, to a height as lofty in itself, as it must 
have out-topped even his own great expectations. Henceforth, 
whatever services he might still render his country, he could 
hardly better himself im respect of social, political, or literary dis- 
tinction, He had raised his wife far above the station wherein he 
found her; his domestic happiness was complete; his worldly 
affairs were unusually prosperous ; and his life had not yet reached 
that stage when the pleasures of hope begin to melt away into 
the calmer delights of memory. 

But the clouds were already gathering behind which the sun of 
Sheridan was doomed after many days to set. The first moanings 
of the fearful French revolution were even then to be heard, and 
when ere long the storm itself burst over the realm of Louis 
XVI. in a torrent of blood and havoc, whose traces will be mourned 
for centuries to come, the political doctrines of Sheridan’s party 
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ceased to find favour in the eyes of most Englishmen, and the 
“great Minister” sailed on more and more proudly before the 
wind of that popular feeling, against which his opponents found 
themselves beating for long years in vain. Burke’s defection from 
his old colleagues produced a gap in their ranks, and a weakness 
in their aggressive forces, which all Sheridan’s finest speeches, 
backed by the skilfulest manceuvrings of Devonshire House, failed 
to repair. In vain did Fox and Sheridan declaim against British 
interference with French affairs, against the Treason Bill, the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and other measures which 
a period fraught with unwonted danger seemed in Pitt’s eyes to 
demand. Sheridan’s bold eloquence and prompt advice to the 
Ministry on the outbreak of Parker’s Mutiny at the Nore saved 
the country, and turned back for a while the ebbing tide of his 
own popularity: but the hopes of his party kept falling lower and 
lower, until Fox himself was fain to retire despairingly from his 
place in Parliament for some years. Their prospects were not 
improved by the adherence of some of them under Sheridan 
himself to the ministry formed by Mr. Addington, while Fox and 
others held aloof, or leagued themselves with the loudest advocates 
for the continuance of a war to which that Ministry had succeeded 
in putting an end. Under the administration of Fox and Lord 
Grenville, in which Sheridan took the low post of Treasurer to the 
Navy, the Whig party regained some of its lost stragglers; but 
the death of Fox and the threatening movements of the “ Corsican 
Usurper” reduced it ere long to its old state of passive resistance. 
Once more Sheridan found himself blown adrift from the 
harbour in which he had so lately cast anchor. Still there was 
i hope for him in the growing illness of the poor old King. But 
that hope too was cut away, when the newly-appointed Prince 
i Regent turned the cold shoulder on ancient friends, and gave entire 
support to his father’s ministers. Another chance was still left 
him. The Regent offered him a post in the Tory Cabinet, on the 
i same easy conditions by which the King himself had sought to 
retain him in the place he held under Lord Grenville. But what 
i he had refused the father, he was still less willing to yield to the 
son. When the Regent, with a suecr at his folly, further asked 
i him at least to refrain from opposing Ministers on the Roman 
it Catholic Question, Sheridan answered with lofty pride, that he 
\ could in one way only meet the wishes of his old patron, by “ de- 
q clining the honour of a seat in the next Parliament.” The prof- 
fered sacrifice seems to have been accepted, for, after that Session, 
i 


i Sheridan never sat again, nor from that day did the proud Irish 
gentleman ever enter the doors of Carlton House. 

i Meanwhile, he had been undergoing yet harder trials than 
these—trials harder for him to bear, and more hurtful to the 
weaker side of his moral nature. In the year of his great 
triumph at Westminster Hall, his father died, having lived just 
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long enough to be - reconciled to the son whose worth he had 


never really acknowledged till then. Shortly before this he had 
lost his sister-in-law, the wife of his friend Tickell, and a constant , 
inmate of his own roof-tree. Five years afterwards, his own fond - 
wife, the partner of his early struggles, the sharer and part- 
promoter of his highest achievements, followed her sister to the 
grave by the same dark road of premature decay. Her death 
determined his future for evil, nearly as much as her life had 
influenced his past for good. In losing her he lost his better 
angel—the faithful counsellor, true friend, and sweet mistress, to 
whose side he returned with a keener relish from the passing 
allurements of a midnight revel, or the feverish excitement of a 
hot debate. To the many charms of a lovely, virtuous, sweet- 
tempered wife, she added the shining talents of an Aspasia, and 
the solid helpfulness of a hardworking secretary. She would 
copy out for her husband page after page of his puzzling manu- 
script, supply him with matter carefully compiled for his forth- 
coming speech, or write him long letters full of politics and 
business, relieved by little bits of playful affection, such as Ethel 
might have written to Clive Newcome ; and all such tasks would 
seem to cost her no greater effort than the writing notes of invita- 
tion to one of her pleasant parties, or the singing of one of her 
husband’s favourite songs. One only sister remained behind to 
share the grief and lighten the desolation of the heartbroken 
widower.* But she, too, was speedily swept away by the same 
cruel disease, and the last of that “nest of nightingales,” as 
Dr. Burney had called the Linley sisters, had ceased to sing for 
ever in this world, 

Henceforth Sheridan’s affairs went more and more wrong. He 
had no one to look after him now, no pleasant home to lure him 
back from those scenes of dissipation and excitement to which he 
resorted more than ever, in the vain hope of drowning those 
bitter remembrances which haunted him in his quiet hours, and 
stung him into fresh tears whenever he sat down to his lonely 
breakfast-table. His son, Tom, a boy of much promise, and one 
little girl, to whom he clung as the last relic of former happiness, 
afforded him at this time what little solace he could gather from 
the kind attentions of the one, and the childish prattlings of the 
other. But the child, a poor weakly thing, soon faded away ; and 
old Linley himself, broken down with repeated sorrows, departed 
also to his rest about the same time. A growing fondness for 
young Tom, who inherited many of his father’s peculiar gifts, 
was the last remaining charm that flickered over the downward 
course of Sheridan’s latter days. The gleam of another dawn 
did, indeed, flash out on it for a few months after his second 


* So says the Octogenarian. According to Moore, however, Maria 
Linley died in 1785, seven years before Mrs. Sheridan. 
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marriage in 1795—that “sort of tribute to the happiness of a 
first marriage” which so many widowers are wont to pay. But 
with all her amiable qualities, the second wife could not replace 
the first, and differences slowly sprang up between them, which 
the interference of zealous friends, and some inherent flaw in 
their own tempers, kept continually alive. 

A change for the worse, too, began to show itself in Sheridan’s 
pecuniary prospects. The rebuildmg of Drury Lane Theatre en- 
tailed expenses which all the acting of John Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mrs. Jordan, and other first-rate performers, and all the 
attractions of new plays, bearing at least the name of Sheridan, 
hardly succeeded in making good. Still, on the whole, his man- 
agement, now shared by his son, kept the property above water, 
and matters went on swimmingly enough, until one fatal night 
in February, 1809, the new theatre was burnt to the ground, and 
the great bulk of Sheridan’s fortunes lay buried in its smoulder- 
ing ruins. Even then, as he sat stunned m a neighbouring coffee- 
house, and sought to drown care in glass after glass of wine, his 
ruling spirit still kept the upper hand. ‘“ Surely a man may take 
wine by his own fireside !”” was the answer he gave to Michael 
Kelly, on that gentleman’s expressing his amazement at such a 
aides of seeming indifference. It was a dreary sort of joke, 
and, to our thinking, betokened only the unnatural calmness of 
despair. 

From that night Sheridan’s buoyant spirits began to fail him, 
and the old fitful energy gave no signs of blazing up again. His 
friend, Peter Moore, managed to save for him and his son Tom—- 
his wife had been already provided for—some sixty thousand 
pounds, by a sale of their joint interests in the ruined property. 
Ere long the son was driven, by threatenings of his mother’s com- 
plaint, to seek a milder climate, first in Madeira, and afterwards at 
the Cape. Few of his old friends remained to comfort or advise 
the lonely father. The dearest of all, his sister, Mrs, Lefanu, kad 
long since left his side to keep house for her husband in Dublin. 
A growing quarrel with Whitbread and his fellow managers was 
not likely to be allayed by Sheridan’s cutting jokes on the new 
chairman’s rejected rhymes, written to celebrate the opening of 
his new theatre. The “ poulterer’s description of a phoenix ” 
rankled deep in the poetaster’s memory, and led, no doubt, to 
some acts of poor revenge on the witty offender. At any rate, 
both Sheridan and his wife deemed themselves unfairly treated by 
the new management, who seemed to have failed in the needful 
courtesies, if not in more serious respects. After his great losses, 
Sheridan’s credit among men of business also broke down, and 
duns no longer chose to wait for the payments of which they had 


ceased to feel sure. His political friendships were breaking fast ; - 


Fox and he had late!y been very cold to each other; and at last 
the Prince Regent himself, in whose service he had risked all other 
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friendships, and even his own fair fame, held aloof from a follower 
too proud to accept his favours, and too embarrassed to be of 
further use. A few friends, indeed, still rallied round him, and in 
the company of Byron, Rogers, Lord Holland, Lord Melbourne, 
Peter Moore, and others, he half forgot the hurts and sorrows 
of his later days, and charmed his hearers with a flow of wit and 
fancy, less amiable, but not less brilliant than of yore. 

But the worst blow to his pride befel him in the year 1815, 
when he found himself for the first time carried off to a spunging- 
house for some trifling debt. He was ee rescued by his 
friends, but the disgrace completely unmanned him, and thence- 
forth he seems to have sunk deeper and deeper in the slough of 
intemperance and reckless self-contempt. It is needless to dwell 
on those last days. The strong able man had lost his balance, and 
the summer of 1816 saw consigned to the grave all that was left 
of the great wit, orator, and dramatist, the true-hearted friend, the 
high-souled patriot, the tender husband, father, and brother, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The coffin was borne to its resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey by a crowd of titled and illustrious 
mourners, whose homage to departed genius offered rather a sug- 
gestive contrast to their late neglect of its living owner. 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral array 
Of him whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow! ” 


No circumstance of splendid woe was wanting to the burial of 
him whose last illness had been embittered by the falling away 
of friends, and the growing pressure of pecuniary troubles, and 
whose last hours were passed under his own roof only through the 
kindness or calculating fears of a sheriff’s officer. 

Even while dying, as it were, by inches from the slow starvation 
caused by his complaint, Sheridan’s natural gaiety never forsook 
him. Like Sir T. More and Anne Bullen, he jested over his last 
troubles, with the easy grace of one who could meet death as 
bravely as any other accident of human life. 


“¢ Did you ever undergo an sprention ?’ asked Dr. Bain, with a view to 
what might possibly offer itself as a way, however painful, to save his 
patient. ‘Yes, when sitting for my likeness, or having a tooth taken out.’ 
A fair patrician, who had always admired him and his brilliant eyes, called 
one day to ask after the sick man. ‘Tell her that my eyes will look up at 


my coffin-lid as brightly as ever,’ was the answer that came at once from 
his parched lips.” * 


Human character is always more or less of a riddle, and the key 
to that of Sheridan has not yet been, perhaps will never be, given 
us in full. How much of his careless, idle, procrastinating ways 
sprang from his natural self! how much from cool forethought, 
aiding and abetting a secret love of display and startling surprises? 


* Sheridan and his Times. Vol. ii. 
VOL. III, H 
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He seemed utterly to hate all needless and much needful exertion, and 
yet he could work hard and steadily for particular ends. Sometimes 
the previous idleness enhanced immeasurably the results of his sud- 
den industry. The last scenes of one of his most popular plays, 
Pizarro, were actually being written while the firstacts were perform- 
ing on the stage. We have seen how nearly a former success of his 
hovered on the brink of a more serious failure. At other times it 
seemed that nothing whatever could save him from deliberately 
starving out the life of some hopeful literary bantling, or from 
shutting the door on some fair scheme of personal advancement. 
He could brave a world in arms to win his wife, he could wait 
patiently for the right moment to assert his rank as an orator and 
a statesman, but he never could be brought to look into his own 
pecuniary affairs, or to decline paying twice over for bills sent in a 
second time by pure mistake. Among his papers were found large 
fragments of a play which he had often promised to finish, but 
never did. Four or five thousand pounds would have covered his 
real debts at the worst of times, but he himself never could give 
his friends even the roughest estimate of what he owed. It was only 
when he found himself carried off to prison, that his pride was 
stricken down at the natural result of being continually in debt. 
There are stories told by one of his biographers, which imply a 
looseness of principle and disregard for others’ feelings, not quite 
accordant with facts vouched for by the Octogenarian, nor with the 
general tone of the character which Moore himself has drawn. 
Whether the stories themselves are falsely told of him, or whether 
his love of a joke sometimes overpowered his natural delicacy of 
feeling, we cannot venture to decide. Nor is it easy to say how 
far his convivial habits transgressed or kept within the bounds 
allotted to married gentlemen of his day. But on matters of 
more importance we may pronounce with more certainty. That 
he had many rare and winning gifts of mind and soul; that his 
impulses were mainly right and noble; that most of those who 
knew him best seem also to have loved him most dearly ; that his 
ambition, large as it was and growing with what it fed on, seldom, 
if ever, outran his high-toned honesty of purpose, or turned his 
proud self-reliance into uncharity and overweening self-conceit ; 
that he loved his political principles, however faulty they may have 
been, better than party, and never sacrificed either to a greed for 
worldly advancement at any price; that he had a fine scorn for 


hypocritical pretences of every kind, and a sense of honour finer - 


on the whole than most gentlemen of his time or ours,—are conclu- 
sions which the candid reader will hold us fairly warranted in 
drawing from the facts within our reach. 


L. J. T. 
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LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Ir is not very honourable to a nation which is so proud of its navy 
that it should possess so little good naval literature,—yet not be 
too well acquainted with that. nee Life of Nelson is almost 
the only thoroughly valuable and popular life of a British admiral. 
Collingwood’s Letters are little read; and James’s Naval History 
not much known. Brenton’s S¢. Vincent is obscure in comparison 
with Twiss’s Eldon ; and almost as dull as Lister’s Clarendon. We 
must not blame the ancients for not supplying models,—since the 
had no satlors,—the type of character being reserved for the Gothic 
races, acted upon by the northern seas. We must blame ourselves, 
—both seamen and landsmen,—for the fact, that, even among 
well-informed people, not one in a hundred can tell you where 
Benbow died,—how the wind was on the morning of Trafalgar,— 
or what were the odds against Jervis at the battle of “ the 14th of 
February.” Nothing is more melancholy than the oblivion which 
has stolen over the minor heroes of the navy in particular ;—as we 
felt when, strolling, last summer, through Gosport churchyard, 
we paused at a tomb, informing us that the departed had 
“ acquired immortal glory ” off Ushant,—and reflected that nobody 
had ever heard of his name. 

Well, if people will not write good lives of our admirals, by all 
means let our admirals write lives of themselves. Sir Charles 
Napier periodically informs the British public of all he has done, 
and so keeps them acquainted with the subject. His illustrious 
countrymanfand brother admiral now before us is publishing his 
autobiography from a different and higher inspiration. He has 
nothing to gain from the generation amongst which he finds him- 
self at the extreme age of eighty-five, and he talks to us with the 
calmness and dignity of one who is, after a high career, communing 
with posterity. Through all the interest of his book—and it deals 
with times and men whom we had never so much need to learn 
from as now—there breathes a deep spirit of melancholy. The 
old Earl feels that he has done something, but that he has not done 
all which nature had made him capable of doing. He is constantly 
haunted by the recollection of injustice and misfortune. It is not 
querulousness that we find in his pages,—he is too great a man 
for that,—it is a lofty sadness,—a generous sorrow. And this 
affects a reader more, because the temperament of our veteran 
seems naturally a cheerful one,—high, bright, daring, like that of 
the old Scandinavian sea-kings from whom he claims descent. 
Only one thing remains to such a man with such a shadow hanging 


* The pares of aSeaman. By Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, &c. Vol. i. Bentley. 
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over his career,—to draw from the new generation of his country- 
men the sympathy and honour so grateful to old age. “ Hac 
enim sunt honorabilia que videntur levia atque communia, salutari, 
appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, reduci, consuli.” * The Earl has a 
right to all these marks of the reverence which a great race pays 
to its great men. Be it ours, in the discharge of our share of the 
general duty, to remind our contemporaries what kind of man still 
survives amongst us, by examining that brilliant part of his career 
which first made him famous as “ Lord Cochrane” in the eyes of our 
grandfathers. It will bring us into very good company to do so ; 
for whom do we propose to review but a gentleman whose name 
was borne on a ship’s books before Dr. Johnson died, and who was 
serving afloat,—a forward youngster,—the year that Louis the 
Sixteenth’s head fell ! 

The Earl’s tone, in speaking of himself, is quiet, self-reliant, and 
frank ; and his style, accordingly, is steadily readable, and flowing. 
He very properly begins with a em on his ancestry ; for he is 
the member of a nobdlesse which challenges the whole nobilities of 
Europe to show that any of them have produced so large a propor- 
tion of the eminent men of their land. In the male line, he is 
one of the ancient Ayrshire family of Blair, of Blair,—a cadet of 
whom became, by marriage, in the seventeenth century, heir-general 
of the equally ancient house of Cochrane of Cochrane. Naturally 
it is to the Cochranes, whose name he has made so famous, that 


Lord Dundonald devotes his chief attention in writing his intro-_ 


ductory chapter. They were considerable landholders in Renfrew- 
shire,—barons in the true feudal sense,—as far back as thethirteenth 
century, though it was not till the reign of Charles the First that 
they acquired what we now call “nobility.” Having married 
into such stocks as Lindsay, Montgomery, and Semple, they com- 
menced the seventeenth century in high condition, and with good 
prospects. They stuck to Charles the First with sword and purse, 
and Sir William Cochrane, of Cowden, was made a peer by that 
King in 1641, being further advanced by Charles the Second to the 
Earldom of Dundonald, in 1669. Many Scottish families suffered 
for the Stuarts, but the Cochranes contrived to suffer both by 
going for and against them. Sir John Cochrane, of Ochiltree, 
second son of the first Earl, and lineal ancestor of the present one, 
turned out for Argyll against James the Second, and paid largely 
for his life. We wonder that, in sketching this ancestor’s career, 
Lord Dundonald should have forgotten the capital traditionary 
story about Grizel Cochrane, his daughter. That lady twice dressed 
herself in man’s clothes, and stopped the mail, to intercept her 
father’s death-warrant, during the interval when his friends were 
bribing at Court to save him. Was not this just the same spirit 
which our Cochrane showed in Basque Roads ? 


* Cicero, De Senectute, 18. 
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Crippled by political losses, and perhaps, also, by splendid 
living, the Cochranes found themselves reduced during the last 
century. Unluckily, too, for himself—however fortunately for the 
world—the last Earl was a man of science and speculation. The 
British demagogue, finding it impossible to deny to the old fami- 
lies a genius for war, statesmanship, and the higher classes of lite- 
rature, is apt to assume that, at least, they have done nothing for 
material and mechanical progress. The ninth Earl of Dundonald 
must be excepted from what is otherwise, also, an absurd and 
unjust assertion. His son shows, from documents referred to in 
the pages before us, that he invented coal-gas; that he was the 
first scientific writer to point out the connection between agriculture 
and chemistry; and that he had many other, though minor, claims 
to the gratitude of the industrial and scientific world. But, however 
much his researches and experiments may have benefited others, 
they completed the ruin of his ancestral estate. His manufac- 
tories proved more fatal than loyalty ; the black diamond was as 
ruinous as the white rose. Our readers may fancy the desolate 
condition of this ancient and distinguished house when we tell 
them that the present Earl inherited nothing from his father, 
besides the peerage, but a gold watch, and that the expenses of 
his naval outfit were supplied by the kindness of the Earl of 
Hopetoun :— 


 ——— morbleu ! 
Bon gentilhomme, et pas un sou.” 


_The Chateaubriands had not fallen further—and it was a gene- 


ration, some thousands of whom were only anxious that, if a 
noble had lost his property, he should lose his head also, as soon 
as possible. 

Thomas, the tenth Earl of Dundonald, was born on the 14th 
December, 1775, at Annsfield, in Lanarkshire. His love of the 
sea early showed itself, but was discouraged by the scientific old 
parent, who had tried it in youth, and had not liked it. The lad 
was destined by him to the army, and his name was entered in the 
books of a regiment (but, curiously enough, also, in the books of 
a ship—the latter bya naval uncle) during his boyhood. The sea 
passion proved too strong—though not till the youngster had 
reached the ripe age of seventeen—for the paternal opposition, 
He was allowed to join his uncle’s frigate, the Hind, and did so, 
at Sheerness, on the 27th June, 1793. In that dreary seaport he 
found the Hind lying, and her first lieutenant, Jack Larmour, 
working at “setting up rigging,” with a marlinspike slung round 
his neck, aud a lump of grease in his hand. Jack Larmour was 
considered to be of the old school then,—so we can fancy what 
he would be now. He growled out a very rough welcome to 
the long lad of six feet, whom he loved none the better for 
being a “lord,” and he soon gave him a taste of his quality. 
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“This Lord Cochrane’s chest? Does Lord Cochrane think he is 
going to bring a cabin aboard? The service is going to the devil ! 
Get it up on the maindeck.” In a few minutes the key of the 
chest was sent for, all the “traps” turned out on the deck, and 
one end sawed off, to the accompaniment of a good growl on mid- 
shipmen generally. No sooner did Jack find, however, that his 
new youngster really loved his work and wanted to learn it, than 
he forgave him his patrician extraction, and took him by the 
hand. The Hind went to the coast of Norway to look out for 
French privateers, piercing up the blue fiords like a spear, to 
prick for them, but finding none. So she returned, after some 
experience of Norwegian scenery and hospitality, and Lord Coch- 
rane followed his uncle to a more powerful frigate, the Thetis. 
She, too, fitted out at Sheerness for the North American station, 
and young Cochrane remained on board during the process, work- 
ing under Jack Larmour in the dress and with the tools of a sea- 
man. ‘This was the way these old worthies learnt their duty, and, 
when needed, they could do the work of the forecastle as well as 
of the quarter-deck. Lord Dundonald has some remarks at this 
point (p. 59, seg.), which we commend to the special attention of 
professional readers. 

The Thetis sailed in Admiral Murray’s squadron, to protect our 
North American commerce and fisheries, and to prevent the 
Yankees from helping the French against us in the great war 
which was now raging. He served five years on that station, 
becoming acting lieutenant after being eighteen months at sea. 
The work of these five years was monotonous, and not of a bril- 
liant kind, and caused Lord Cochrane to miss some of the great 
events of the war. But he became a seaman during them, all the 
same; nor is he, at the distance of considerably more than half a 
century, without some picturesque little anecdotes of the period. 
He saw an iceberg floating along, with three vessels placed, bodily, 
on its immense, glittering mass. He was taking a passage in the 
Innx, when she fell in with an American vessel, said to be “ in 
ballast,” but really—as a search showed—carrying to New York 
casks-full of costly church plate, sold by the French Convention ; 
and he tells us that the Lyna’s captain (Skene) once captured a 
ship loaded with mules for the French possessions, just by following 
on the sea the track of the stable litter that she had thrown over- 
board. Such little adventures relieved the wearisome days passed 
in bowling through Newfoundland and Nova Scotian fogs. Un- 
luckily, Lord Cochrane was not with his gallant uncle in the Thetis 
when that frigate and the Hussar, Captain Beresford, attacked a 
French squadron of five ships, off the Chesapeake, and captured 
two of them.* 


* It is generally said, by mistake, that Lord Cochrane was in this action 
—even by O'Byrne, in his excellent Naval Biography. 
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But on returning to England he found a new career opening 
before him. Lord Keith was appointed to relieve St. Vincent in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, an sailed for Gibraltar 
towards the close of the year 1798, taking Cochrane as a super- 
numerary lieutenant with him, in his flag-ship, the Barfleur. 

The war had so far been most glorious for the British navy. 
During the last few years, the great battles of the first of June, 
of Camperdown, of Cape St. Vincent, had been fought, and Nelson 
had just startled with his thunder the mystic waters of the Nile. 
We had an immense naval force in commission, watching every 
movement at every point. The fury of revolution, with all its 
blood and froth, had proved impotent against the solid traditionary 
British pluck of our seamen, But one effect of it had been to 
produce an almost ferocious zeal amongst them ; so that hatred of 
the French had become at once a principle and a passion. French 
principles, in fact, meant destruction to our navy, not merely as 
a hostile force, but as an institution, They took the shape of 
a propaganda of mutiny amongst our squadrons, which, after 
threatening our country with ruin, was suppressed by a severity, 
the necessity of which was at best a painful excuse. It was a 
time of trial and triumph together, such as our navy had never 
before seen on an equal scale,—not even in the Blake or the Armada 
days ;—and it had bred a race of officers whom it would be hard 
to muster in history since the epoch of the feudal barons. The 
daring and resource of these men; their mixture of old-fashioned 
manners and courtesy with nautical roughness; of Spartan 
severity with kindliness of heart; their resolute determination 
each to have justice done him, while impenetrably loyal to king 
and country,—all together made up a type of character that still 
waits delineation in literature. 

When the Barfleur arrived at Gibraltar, Lord St. Vincent was 
living on shore. That fine old naval gentleman was rather 
respected than popular, and was supposed to be just a little too 
exclusively fond of honour and power, however worthy he might 
be, nevertheless, of both. He was in uo hurry to be superseded 
by Lord Keith, so kept his own flag flying at the Rock, and sent 
his lordship to blockade the Spanish fleet in Cadiz. The Spanish 
fleet was in no hurry either to come out, even when the block- 
ading one left the way clear by going over to the African coast 
for provisions and water. Some months passed without adven- 
ture. But at last Lord Keith, returning from Tetuan, learned that 
a Spanish squadron had left Ferrel, and a French one been seen 
off Oporto. At breakfast-time, on the 8th May, 1799, a French 
fleet of thirty-three sail made its appearance off Cadiz, to induce 
the Spanish, who were twenty-two strong, to come out, and to 
menace the British, only sixteen strong, with their united force. 
We were, as Lord Keith expressed it, “ between the devil and the 
deep sea.” But Lord Keith was a match for both. He prepared 
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to receive the French before the Spaniards got out ; and Messieurs 
les Frangais “wore” and made away. Next day, concluding that 
they would run for Toulon, he started to Gibraltar. 

We sketch-this manceuvring, and shall that which followed,— 
because, of this passage in our naval history, the naval historians 
give a vague and unsatisfactory account ; while Lord Dundonald’s 
is calculated to set right a question of interest between Lords 
Keith and St. Vincent. Keith expected that the last-named 
admiral would join him in immediate pursuit. But “three entire 
days” were consumed in “ unnecessary” preparations, before they 
both entered the Mediterranean. On parting company at the 
Bay of Rosas, St. Vincent arranged to go to Minorca, while 
Keith continued the chase. At Toulon, Keith found that the 
enemy, after taking stores on board, had sailed for Spezzia; he 
made all haste to catch them; and was absolutely in sight, when 
first one fast vessel and then another arrived with peremptory 
orders from his superior to join him at Minorca! The passages 
which narrate this in the Autobiography are curious; and we 
quote them not only for their importance to naval history 
generally, but because they will prepare us for finding Lord Dun- 
donald not very tender to St. Vincent by and by :— 


“Just as we were upon the point of seeing the fleet also, a fast sailing 
transport arrived from Lord St. Vincent, with orders to return to Port 
Mahon ; intelligence of the sailing of the French fleet having reached that 

rt, which Lord St. Vincent feared might become the object of attack. 

rd Keith, however, knowing exactly the position of the enemy, within 
reach of whom we now virtually were, persevered in the pursuit. 

“Shortly afterwards another fast sailing transport hove in sight, firing 
guns for Lord Keith to bring to, which having done he received peremptory 
orders to repair immediately to Minorca; Lord St. Vincent still imagining 
that as the enemy had left Toulon they might catch him in Port Mahon ; 
the fact of their having gone to Spezzia, though known to us, being un- 
known to him. Compliance with this unseasonable order was therefore 
compulsory, and Lord Keith made the signal for all captains, when, as 
reported by those officers, his lordship explained that the bearing up was no 
act of his, and the captains having returned on board their respective ships, 
reluctantly changed the course for Minorca, leaving the French fleet to 
proceed unmolested to Spezzia. 

“On Lord Keith receiving this order, I never saw a man more irritated. 
When annoyed, his lordship had a habit of talking aloud to himself. On 
this occasion, as officer of the watch, I happened to be in close proximity, 
and thereby became an involuntary listener to some very strong expressions, 
imputing jealousy on the F swab of Lord St. Vincent as constituting the 
motive for recalling him. The actual words of Lord Keith not being meant 
for the ear of any one, I do not think proper to record them. The above 
facts are stated as coming within my own personal knowledge, and are here 
introduced in consequence of blame being cast on Lord Keith to this da 
by naval historians, who could only derive their authority from data whic 
are certainly untrue—even if official. Had the command been surrendered 
to Lord Keith on his arrival in the Mediterranean, or had his lordship been 
permitted promptly to pursue the enemy, they could not have escaped. 

“The French fleet, after we were compelled to relinquish the chase (when 
in sight of their look-out frigates), were reported to have landed 1,000 men 
at Savona, and convoyed a supply of wheat to Genoa, as well as having 
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landed their naval stores at Spezzia, not one of which services could have 
been effected had it not been for the unfortunate delay at Gibraltar and the 
before-mentioned recall of the pursuing flect.” 


Those charitable folks who talk of “jealousy” as the peculiar 
vice of authors and artists may be reminded here that imputations 
like the above abound in naval history ; and that you may “damn 
with faint praise” in a despatch as well as in a review. But 
there is no reason why the outside world should be too ready to 
condemn the conspicuous men of any profession for a sensitiveness 
as to their treatment, which is one sign of a fervid temperament, 
—which, again, is one sign of an active genius. 

On the 23rd June, Lord St. Vincent at last resigned his com- 
mand to Lord Keith. There was much “racing and chasing” 
of the French and Spanish fleets that summer, but without great 
results. What was best done was naturally done by Nelson, 
whom Lord Cochrane saw and talked to in Sicily at this period. 
No two men were liker each other in type, yet Cochrane never had 
the luck to serve under him,—one of those provoking mis- 
coincidences which we meet in history, and which makes the 
philosophy of it so puzzling. In talk at Palermo, Nelson said to 
our hero, then restlessly waiting for his “chance,” “ Never mind 
manceuvres, always go at them!” This was one of Nelson’s 
maxims; another was, “ When in doubt, fight.” Both suited 
the taste and influenced the conduct of the young lieutenant, 
Lord Keith’s protégé, as we are now about to see. 

At this time Lord Cochrane was in ripe youth, about twenty- 
five, a practical seaman-officer, and eager for work. Moreover, he 
was one of the men who do best when left to themselves; im- 
patient (so we venture to think) of direction, but not afraid of 
responsibility ; rapid and fertile in calculation and projects, and 
splendidly, wildly daring in carrying projects out. Such men 
are, to ordinary good officers, what red-hot shot are to ordinary 
shot,—more serviceable if you can use them, but more difficult to 
manage in use. Let us prove the truth of this illustration by 
passing to the brilliant cruise of the Speedy, and the subsequent 
course of Lerd Cochrane’s career. 

Sixty years ago, there lay in Port Mahon (then our Malta, so 
to speak, in the pleasant Mediterranean) an indifferent brig, of 
the name just mentioned. Lord Keith kindly gave the command 
of her to Cochrane, and sent him, to begin with, on a cruise with 
a convoy. She was, apparently, over-manned and under-rigged ; 
her armament of four-pounders allowed the humorous young 
commander to walk the deck one day with a broadside in his 
great-coat pockets ; while her size compelled him, when shaving, 
to stand with his head projecting up the cabin skylight. Never- 
theless, she was his ;—his first independent command ;—and men 
of all human employments will understand the old Earl when he 
says, “I was very fond of my little vessel!” (p. 94.) Little, 
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indeed, the Speedy was,—but little as a bulldog is,—which a 
certain Spanish bull was destined to find out. 

On May 10th, 1800, the Speedy sailed from Cagliari, to take 
her convoy to Leghorn. The Earl gives an extract from her log, 
which must be getting quite a pale bit of MS. by now. Pri- 
vateers tried to snap up her escort, but in vain. The work was 
successfully done, and reported to Lord Keith at Genoa, his lord- 
ship being then blockading Massena there, who yielded to him 
early in June. The Speedy next went to the Spanish coast, which 
she buzzed actively about, picking up prizes and privateers. She 
soon began to make herself felt, and once she escaped from a large 
vessel, purposely sent to look out for her, by disguising herself as 
a Dane, She used to run in shore and look out for prey at 
nights ; and in the daytime she put out to sea, and the men went 
to their hammocks. All this activity (the thought of which calls 
that warm sky and bed before one again, in the London December) 
brought the little Speedy into famous order, and made commander 
and men feel each other’s worth, and rely on it. The training 
made the sea-faleon fit for higher game, and presently there spread 
through the navy news of an exploit of hers, which startled even 
that great generation by its daring, and caused all eyes to be 
turned to the gallant young Scotch lord, whom Keith had brought 
with him to the Mediterranean. We have come to the Speedy’s 
capture of El Gamo, which may conveniently be recalled to mind 
in these days, when Spain talks of becoming a Power again, and 
again gets France to help her. 

It was the spring of 1801, and the Speedy was very busy 
picking up privateers and chasing back gunboats off Barcelona. 
The audacity of the little vessel was become intolerable to the 
Dons, who had resolved on condign punishment. So, just about 
daylight, on the 6th May, the Speedy, having daringly ran in once 
more, came,plump upon a large Spanish frigate. That was why 
the gunboats had been decoying the little Speedy in shore lately ; 
there she stood, three-masted, stately, imposing, towards the E.S.E. 
To sup in Paradise, or in Barcelona,—what other choice could the 
wretched little brig have ? : 

The odds?—The odds were ludicrous.—It was frigate against 
brig: 820 men against 50: 190l1bs. broadside weight of shot 
against the 28 lbs. of a row of popguns. The thing was absurd. 
There would have been no dishonour in firing once or twice for 
form’s sake, and hauling down the British colours; nor need that 
course have disturbed the old Cochranes in their repose round the 
time-honoured walls of Paisley Abbey. 

Such reflections, however, never entered the head of the com- 
mander of the Speedy. His resolution was taken in an instant ; 
and he told his officers that they should have “a fair fight.” 
Rapid calculation,—intense daring,—these were the two great 
elements of Cochrane’s genius. We must not fancy that either of 
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them would have availed, by itself,—and, especially, we must not 
fancy that the daring alone would. Rashness is the valour of 
fools. But the intellectual man is all himself,—cool, clever, rich 
in expedient, while his soul is on fire, the while, with the fervour 
of gallantry. The combination distinguishes the Montrose from 
the Murat ;—the gentleman from the mere dashing man of the 
ranks. 

The frigate had instantly changed her course to bear down on 
the Speedy and swallow her in a mouthful :—and the two enemies 
neared each other about half-past nine o’clock. Up went the flag 
of Spain to the frigate’s peak, and Cochrane answered with,— 
that of America, It was a momentary trick to puzzle the Don,— 
(such a trick as Jack the Giant-killer might play against the 
giant)—and while he paused,—with his great broadside full on 
the brig,—round went Cochrane on the other tack ;—ran up his 
true noble English colours, and received a broadside without 
damage in his new position. Thanks to capital manoeuvring 
(seamanship proper)—another broadside was “ dodged ;”’—then, 
the bull-dog dashed at the bull, and took him by the nose. But 
here Dundonald himself must speak :—and he gives the clearest 
account we have ever read of the action :— 


“ My orders were not to fire a gun till we were close to her: when, run- 
ning under her lee, we locked our yards amongst her rigging, and in this 
position returned our broadside, such as it was. 

“To have fired our popgun four-pounders at a distance would have been 
to throw away the ammunition ; but the guns being doubly, and, as I after- 
wards learned, trebly shotted, and being elevated, they told admirably upon 
her maindeck ; the first discharge, as was subsequently ascertained, killing 
the Spanish captain and the boatswain. 

“My reason for locking our small craft in the enemy’s rigging was the 
one upon which I mainly relied for victory, viz. that from the height of the 
frigate out of the water, the whole of her shot must necessarily go over our 


- heads, whilst our guns, being elevated, would blow up her maindeck. 


“The Spaniards speedily found out the disadvantage under which they 
were fighting, and gave the order to board the Speedy ; butas this order was 
as distinctly heard by us as by them, we avoided it at the moment of exe- 
cution by sheering off sufficiently to preven{ the movement, giving them a 
volley“of musketry and a broadside before they could recover themselves. 

“Twice was this mancuvre repeated, and twice thus averted. The 
Spaniards, finding that they were only punishing themselves, gave up further 
attempts to board, and stood to their guns, which were cutting up our 
rigging from stem to stern, but doing little further damage ; for after the 
lapse of an hour the loss to the Speedy was only two men killed and four 
wounded. : 

“This kind of combat, however, could not last. Our rigging being cut up 
and the Speedy’s sails riddled with shot, I told the men that they must 
either take the frigate or be themselves taken, in which case the Spaniards 
would give no quarter—whilst a few minutes energetically employed on 
their part would decide the matter in their own favour. 

“The doctor, Mr. Guthrie, who, I am happy to say, is still living to peruse 
this record of his gallantry, volunteered to take the helm ; leaving him 
therefore for the time both commander and crew of the Speedy, the order 
was given to board, and in a few seconds every man wason the enemy's 
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deck—a feat rendered more easy as the doctor placed the Speedy close along- 
side with admirable skill. 

“For a moment the Spaniards seemed taken by surprise, as though un- 
willing to believe that so small a crew would have the audacity to board 
them ; but soon recovering themselves, they made a rush to the waist of 
the frigate, where the fight was for some minutes gallantly carried on. 
Observing the enemy’s colours still flying, I directed one of our men 
immediately to haul them down, when the Spanish crew, without pausing to 
consider by whose orders the colours had been struck, and naturally believ- 
ing it the act of their own officers, gave in, and we were in possession of the 
Gamo frigate of thirty-two heavy guns and 319 men, who an hour and a 
half before had looked upon us as a certain if not an easy prey. 

“ Our loss in boarding was Lieutenant Parker, severely wounded in several 
a one seaman killed and three wounded, which with those previously 

illed and wounded gave a total of three seamen killed, and one officer and 
seventeen men wounded. 

“The Gamo’s loss was Captain de Torres—the boatswain—and thirteen 
seamen killed, together with forty-one wounded ; her casualties thus exceed- 
ing the whole number of officers and crew on board the Speedy. 

“Some time after the surrender of the Gamo, and when we were in quiet 
possession, the officer who had succeeded the deceased Captain Don Francisco 
de Torres, not in command, but in rank, applied to me for a certificate that 


he had done his duty during the action! whereupon he received from me a 
certificate that he had ‘conducted himself like a true Spaniard,’ with which 


document he appeared highly gratified, and I had afterwards the satisfaction 
of learning that it procured him further promotion in the Spanish service !” 


The bon-mot was capital ;—neat as the capture itself. 

Here was a claim established on the Admiralty, such as one 
would think ought to have insured Lord Cochrane their favour 
for life. But three months elapsed before he was “ posted,”— 
and the advantage of the promotion was much neutralized by 
his consequent misunderstanding with Lord St. Vincent, then 
at the head of the Department. The quarrels of heroes would 
make as good a book as the Quarrels of Authors ;—and those 


of Lord Cochrane have played an important part in the history 
of his life. 


The truth is, that his lordship has ever been,—as Plutarch 
observes about Demosthenes,—‘ of a determined disposition, 
and resolute to see himself righted.” We all know the kind of 
man in all professions ;—the man who will tolerate no slight,— 
acquiesce in no injustice ;—the man whose sense of his personal 
dignity is extreme, and often stands in the way of his advance- 
ment. Now, Lord Dundonald is emphatically such a person. 
And it has always been a characteristic of the Scottish aristo- 
cracy,—as those who have studied their history will admit. “He 
was of the old spirit of the ancient nobility ;—he would not obey 
or serve, but whom he ought ;” says Hume of Godscroft in his 
History of the House of Douglas, about one of the earls of that 
line. Poor David Rizzio was slaughtered as much for being an 
insolent upstart, as for being a Papal tool. Lord Kinnoul, in 
Charles the First’s time, refused to let Laud walk before him in 
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procession,—“ as long as his blood was hot!” Lord Cochrane, we 


suspect, owed to a tinge of feudal pride,—(which may exist, uncon- 
sciously, in a man),—the very marked sensitiveness which brought 
down on him the epithet of “eccentric” from the respectable 
Brenton.* He insisted that his promotion ought to have dated 
from the day of the capture of the Gamo ;—and—what was 
honourable to him—he pressed their lordships, likewise, to pro- 
mote his first-lieutenant, Parker, who had been severely wounded 


in the fight. 


“Before quitting the Mediterranean, a letter was addressed by me to 
Lord St. Vincent, requesting him to promote my gallant First Lieutenant 
Parker, who, as stated in my despatch, was severely wounded in boarding 
the Gamo. No answer being returned to this application up to the period of 
my arrival in England, another letter was forwarded to his lordship, which 
met with the same reception, and afterwards a third, which produced from 
Lord St. Vincent the reply that my application could not be entertained, for 
that ‘it wasunusual to promote two officers for such a service,—besides 
which the small number of men killed on board the Speedy did not warrant 
the application,’ 

“Tt was impossible not to feel nettled at a reply so unexpected ; that 
because few men had been killed on board the Speedy, her first lieutenant 
was considered unworthy of promotion, though terribly cut up. Toargue 
with a first lord is no doubt an imprudent thing for a naval officer to attempt, 
and my remonstrance in this instance had such an effect as to get my name 
placed on the black list of the Admiralty, never again to be erased. 

“In my letter to Lord St. Vincent, the following incautious observations 
were made, viz. that ‘his reasons for not promoting Lieutenant Parker, 
because there were only three men killed on board the Speedy, were in op- 
position to his lordship’s own promotion to an earldom, as well as that of his 
flag-captain to knighthood, and his other officers to increased rank and ho- 


- nours; for that in the battle from which his lordship derived his title there was 


only one man killed on board his own flagship, so that there were more casu- 
alties in my sloop than in his line-of-battle ship.’ 

“From the receipt of that letter Lord St. Vincent became my bitter 
enemy, and not he only, but his successors thought it incumbent on them 
to perpetuate his lordship’s displeasure. My reply was no doubt keenly felt 
at the time, when it was a common remark in the navy that the battle of 
St. Vincent was gained by the inshore squadron under Nelson, the com- 
mander-in-chief being merely a spectator, at a distance which involved only 
the loss of one man in his own ship.” 


Lord St. Vincent apparently thought himself “bored” about 
the Gamo business; and this was not generous conduct of 
his altogether, and may remind us that he had had differences 
with Collingwood (one of the kindest-hearted of men) before, 
Still, the “incautious observation” in Cochrane’s letter was 
in reality a crushing retort, which he could hardly be expected 
to forgive;—and the young captain followed it up by letter 
after letter to the Board till they took refuge in silence. The 
old Earl, reviewing the business at this distance of time when 


* Brenton’s Naval History. 
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all his opponents have been long in their graves, tells us that he 
should “pursue the same course again” if he had his life to live 
over. Well, it is not for us to blame him. A great man is a 
whole. With less of the ingenium perfervidum Scotorum, Lord 
Cochrane might not have had his peculiar genius for naval war. 

Passing over the remainder of the cruise of the Speedy, which 
was captured by three French line-of-battle ships, after a defence 
so brilliant that Captain Palliére of the Dessaix refused to accept 
Lord Cochrane’s sword,—we come to the May of 1802, which 
found him ashore,—turning his first attention to “ Naval Re- 
form.” The Admiralty Courts in the Mediterranean had made 
him feel the force,—in reduced prize-money,—of one rampant 
abuse ;—and there were many others flourishing,—in dockyards, 
hospitals, transport system, and everywhere else. 

The hack sarcasm here would be to say that Lord Cochrane 
became a reformer, because he had quarrelled with the First Lord, 
and been refused a ship after paying off the Speedy. But this is 
not our style of sarcasm in the Untversat Revirw. Men of 
very different politics were then agreed as to the need of naval 
reform; and one easily sees that a bold, critical temper, like 
Cochrane’s, would have carried him into the ranks of the re- 
formers, without the stimulus of personal ill-treatment. He 
now began to look to Parliament as one more field for his as- 
piring activity. Meanwhile, he settled at Edinburgh to read— 
not being a sea-officer only, but having much of the speculative 
and scientific turn of his father. Lord Palmérston was one of 
his contemporaries during his stay in that beautiful and lettered 
town. 

War, however, broke out again in 1803, and the smell of salt- 
water proved more attractive than the smell of the lamp. The 
Admiralty gave him a command,—an ew-collier, named (with a 
touch of humour, we suspect,) the Arab. In those days our 
Admiralty bought or hired vessels from men with borough in- 
fluence,—who raised great sums thereby,—and of these the Arab 
was one. She sailed like a haystack, and she could not “beat ” 
(work to windward) at all; so at last, when found useless off 
Boulogne, she was sent to the North Sea, to protect fisheries 
which did not exist. “ It was literally naval exile in a tub,” says 
the Earl; and it lasted for more than a year (October 5th, 1803, 
to December Ist, 1804), during which Lord Cochrane’s services 
were lost to England, though England was threatened with a 
French invasion. No wonder the old admiral “growls” at this 
part of his narrative. It was 


“a dreary punishment,” says he, “for no better reason than my having 
most truly, though, perhaps, inconsiderately, urged, in justification of the 
promotion of the gallant lieutenant of the Speedy, that all Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s chief officers had been promoted for an action in which fewer men 
fell in a three-decker than in my brig.”—Pp. 169, 170. 
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Yes, my lord, we must pay for our epigrams in this world! But 
in Cochrane’s case, not only he but the country suffered; though, 
to be sure, the country was used to it! 

Lord St. Vincent now retired, however; and under Lord Mel- 
ville there was a better time coming. The Duke of Hamilton, 
“my excellent friend” (says Lord Dundonald), pressed Lord 
Melville to give Cochrane a ship, and he got the frigate Pallas. 
The Pallas was lucky enough to make some captures, which 
brought in dollars; and on her return from her first cruise it 
was that Cochrane first “stood” for Honiton. After being 
beaten, he gave every man who had voted for him ten guineas, 
with a sagacious eye to the next election. In the interval, he 
sailed (May, 1805) for another cruise in his fir-built frigate. She 
did good work on the French coast in 1806, when our hero made 
his first acquaintance with the Basque Roads, where we shall pre- 
sently find him performing one of his most brilliant exploits. 

But it is not our intention—it is not necessary—to narrate 
more of the admiral’s career than is needed for a right compre- 
hension of his kind of genius, and a right appreciation of his 
service to the country. The reader may be sure, that quick, 
clever, infinitely audacious exploits distinguished the cruise of 
the Pallas, which once cut out, or drove ashore, four French 
corvettes within about twenty-four hours! She returned to Eng- 
land (with plenty of good prize claret aboard, we are glad to 
hear) to refit; and in July, 1806, a new election brought his 
lordship in for Honiton. The reader remembers the ten guineas 
to the voters. Well, the borough returned him, this time, in 
hopes of a renewal of the dose, which the new member (detest- 
ing bribery!) steadily refused. The upshot of this piece of 
naval humour was not an economical one. In a rash moment, 
Lord Cochrane promised his supporters “a supper.” The entire 
town, enemies as well as friends, men, women, and children, 
supped. ’T was like the army of Xerxes, which drank up rivers. 
The bill was twelve hundred pounds! No wonder our grandfathers 
thrashed the French ! 

We shall now have to think of our sea-king as a political man, 
and as “a reformer.” In Parliament, he conducted himself in 
the old dashing style of the service, firing broadsides at “ abuses,” 
and endeavouring to “cut out” ministries. The more solemn 
bores among our radical contemporaries will make the most of 
all that oceurs in Lord Dundonald’s work about this portion of 
his life. But, though the earl was a “Reformer,” he seems to 
have been so from a naval point of view alone. There is no trace 
of his being a democrat, which (and not radical) is the true anti- 
thesis of conservative in our time. He wanted naval administra- 
tion improved, and found great difficulties to contend with, as 
Blake had found great difficulties, also, attaching to the same 
task, under the Commonwealth. But since we do not charge 
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Commonwealth principles, as such, with the naval abuses of the 
earlier age, so we cannot allow those of the later ones to be laid 
on the Tory governments, as Tory, either. Nor will the existence 
of many undoubted abuses, justify those who employed them 
simply as handles against a form of government with which they 
were indirectly associated. This Lord Cochrane never did; but 
his accidental alliance helped those who did, and who do. Lord 
Cochrane hoped, by destroying a certain political system, to de- 
stroy the abuses which co-existed with it. How could he foresee 
that what he advocated as “reform” would ultimately take, as 
one shape, the form of a commercial agitation against his own 
noble and beloved profession; and, that he who had seen a 
Channel fleet of fifty sail-of-the-line lying in Torbay, disciplined 
and defiant, with its look-out frigates hovering off Brest, would 
live to see all England in an ignoble panic about the intentions 
of the French? Abuses !—down with them, by all means. But 
what “abuse” ever equalled in shamefulness such a spectacle as 
the British navy fallen below that navy which our stout old grand- 
sires locked up in its harbours, or swept off the sea? 

There is, indeed, as much necessity that we should study the 
good points, as that we should declaim against the bad ones, of 
the government of England under our forefathers; but this is 
rather a matter of justice to them than of selfish interest with 
that party which most values their traditions now. Lord Dun- 
donald tells us that he was— 


“As any one holding popular opinions was called, in those days, a 
‘Radical,’ i.e. a member of a political class holding views not half so 
extreme as those which form the parliamentary capital of reformers in the 
present day, and even less democratic than were the measures brought in 
during the last session of ps by a Tory Government, whose prede- 
cessors consigned to gaol all who, fifty years ago, ventured to express opinions 
conferring political rights on the people.” 


But we are sorry to see him thus flout a Government which, at 
least, won the gratitude of all naval men, under the impression 
that it ought to be held responsible for all that co-existed with 
what was called Toryism, between the death of Pitt and the 
Reform Bill. Surely, one may dislike Mr. Bright without wor- 
shipping Mr. Croker; and it does not follow that he who wants 
to save the country, if possible, from mob-government, should 
approve of commands being swapped for boroughs, or of sailors 
getting a deficient supply of lime-juice. If some writers of this 
age are to be believed, no ‘‘ Conservative” gentleman can con- 
sistently change his.linen. Lord Dundonald met hard measure, 
no doubt ; but = should he lend the support of his great name 
to twaddlers like these ? 

The early Parliamentary career of our Admiral was broken by 
interruption. In the autumn of 1806, he was sent off in the 
Impérieuse frigate, which started all in a hurry, and in a very unfit 
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state for sea. After doing a little service on the French coast, he 
returned home in April, 1807, when a dissolution took place, and 
he was elected for Westminster,* heading Burdett, and defeating 
Sheridan. On the 10th July he moved for some papers, in order 
to bring before the House the subject of “ Naval Abuses,” which 
he went at in the old Speedy manner, in a speech flavouring, as 
with a sea-breeze, the musty pages of Hansard. It will startle 
the British Radical to hear that, in the orator’s opinion, “a mis- 
taken economy” was at the bottom of many of the grievances of 
seamen in those days—those days, when a wasteful oligarchy is 
usually supposed by the B. R. to have been the real curse of the 
nation! The speech is capital, and the Ministry evidently 
thought so; for scarcely had the motion been negatived when the 
gallant mover was sent off to join Lord Collingwood’s squadron 
in the Mediterranean. But he did not resign his seat, West- 
minster having granted him indefinite leave of absence. His 
vessel was still the Jmpérieuse, which once more shook her white 
wings, and passed down the blue Channel with the autumn 
breezes. 

It was now Cochrane’s good fortune to serve—he had missed 
Nelson—under one of the last survivors of the old school—a 
greater man than Lord Keith, or even than St. Vincent—and as 
complete a gentleman as ever came out of the ancient blood of 
England. Why does the Earl give us no portrait of Colling- 
wood ?—no pleasant personal reminiscences of Nelson’s “ dear 
Coll.”—the Navy’s “Old Cuddie”—with his antique politeness 
and pigtail, his shrewd, gray northern eye, his homely kindness, 
excellent talk, quaint bits of domestic economy, and undeviating 
devotion to the profession and its pea-soup? We wish he had. 
But it is satisfactory to know that Cochrane has no complaint to 
make of Collingwood. He acted well under him, and what he 
did was gracefully and heartily acknowledged. His duty was to 
“harass” the Spanish and French coasts, so he commenced by 
scouring the sea-line of Spain in the approved manner. But next 
year (1808) saw an important political change; the Spanish 

ecame our allies, and the Jmpérieuse found herself operating on 
the seaboard in conjunction with them, against the French. On 
the 21st June Collingwood was at Cadiz, and there detached the 
frigate with her orders. 

Several chapters of his autobiography are bestowed by Lord 
Dundonald on his services in the Jmpérieuse at this time ; and 
few will peruse them without an uneasy feeling that this genera- 
tion hardly knows what a man he is, and how much he has done. 
It is one straight record of dauntless and untiring activity—of 


* The Earl dedicates this volume to the “Electors of Westminster,” for 
their generous support of him in the evil “trial” days of 1814. For an 
unreformed body, the Earl must admit they behaved well ! 
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daring plus resources, told in a business-like, cheerful, unostentatious 
way. Our naval youngsters ought by all means to study it, for it 
shows what a single individual may do, with no great means at 
his disposal, and with a very moderate sacrifice of life. The work 
done was of an amphibious character; for Cochrane constantly 
landed on the Spanish coast, broke up the roads, and blew up the 
bridges, which would otherwise have been used by the French 
troops, and attacked and defended regular fortifications with his 
seamen and marines. The poor Spaniards—brutally treated by 
the cruellest of armies, an army bred in atheism and revolution— 
flocked to Cochrane’s flag as a symbol of hope wherever seen. 
But he wisely did not confine his activity to the Spanish coast 
only. He carried the war into the French territory, to divert the 
troops intended for Catalonia. “It is wonderful,” says the vene- 
rable Admiral, here, “what an amount of terrorism a small 
frigate is able to inspire on an enemy’s coast. Actions between 
line-of-battle ships are, no doubt, very imposing; but for real 
effect I would prefer a score or two of small vessels, well handled.” 
What, then, shall we think—in this year of grace 1859—of the 
policy which quite lately allowed the French to outnumber us in 
frigates ? 

On the French coast, the Jmpérieuse employed herself, busily, 
among other things, in destroying the semaphore signal-stations, 
and thus cutting off the enemy’s internal communications. This 
was not done without many a smart fight, but done it was. The 
whole coast of Languedoc was kept simmering with uneasy panic 
by this indefatigable frigate. As Lord Collingwood,—always 
generous,—expressed it, in a despatch home :— 


“ Nothing can exceed the zeal and activity with which his lordship pur- 
sues the enemy..... He has probably prevented these troops which were 
intended for Figueras from advancing into Spain, by giving them employ- 
ment in the defence of their own coasts.” (Jan. 7, 1809.) 


_ But it was in vain that Lord Cochrane did all this, —and delayed 
six thousand troops before Rosas,—himself holding Trinity Castle, 
the while,—in vain, we say, as far as the Admiralty was concerned. 


“T was a black sheep,” the old Earl says, with a very pardonable 
* growl” :— 


“For none of the services detailed in the last two chapters did I ever 
receive praise or reward from the Admiralty authorities! though from the 
nature of the services they were necessarily accompanied by the depriva- 
tion of all chance of prize-money, either to myself, officers, or crew. The 
check opposed to the advance of the French in Catalonia—as testified by 
Lord Oollingwood—was therefore made at my expense, without costing a 
farthing to the nation beyond the expenditure of ammunition ; a strange 
a — - = costly ees of ha period for less results, and 
one which ou ave secured for me anything bu iti imosi 
with which all my services were regarded.” or ee 
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Praise he did not get; pudding (in the shape of prize-money) 
the prize-courts robbed him of. The wear and tear of body and 
mind meanwhile, in a harassing kind of war ever demanding new 
devices,—daring exposure and sleepless activity,—began to make 
itself felt. Schemes, too, for imitating this kind of campaigning 
on the Atlantic coast of France were being revolved in Lord 
Cochrane’s mind, so he applied for permission to come home, and 
arrived at Plymouth; in the Jmpérieuse, in March, 180). 

Having returned, as we may suppose, in no very pleasant or 
hopeful humour, conscious of unrewarded toil, and of energy that 
had never found a wide enough field, what was our hero’s surprise 
to be summoned to the Admiralty by a cheery, gracious, wooing 
letter! He hurried up to London, to present himself, and to learn 
all his good luck from the lips of Lord Mulgrave, one of the most 
creditable specimens of the august patrician house of Phipps. 
The prosperous, lively Phipps, whom destiny had strangely made 
the patron pro tem. of a great genius, who was also an ancient 
gentleman, proceeded to expound the ideas then occupying his 
mind. Government was in a difficulty, and wanted a man. A 
respectable, “ psalm-singing” admiral, more given to distributing 
tracts than cartridges—James Lord Gambier by name—had been 
sent earlier in the year to blockade the French fleet in Brest, more 
majurum. The French fleet had escaped the worthy man (who was 
generally supposed to be more successful im winning the good-will 
of serious old ladies than in chasing the successors of Tourville and 
De Grasse), had joined the Rochefort squadron, had—thanks to 
Stopford—not succeeded in making for our West Indian islands, 
but was lying in Aix Roads, waiting an opportunity soto do. The 
country was grumbling. The West India interest,—there was a 
West India interest in those days,—alarmed for the safety of their 
rich tropical cargoes, was extremely pressing that something should 
be done. Lord Gambier was blockading the French, to be sure, 
but who knew when they would give him the slip? By all means, 
said public, press, and West India interest, let us crush and smash 
this French fleet, and rid ourselves of anxiety on the subject. By 
all means, said the Admiralty, let us do it, and win parliamentary 
and administrative honour thereby. 

The Admiralty—as we gather from the not very explicit naval 
histories of the time—deserves the credit of having suggested that 
fire-ships should be employed to achieve the great object desired. 
But Gambier did not half like the notion. It was a desperate and 
hazardous kind of work, and his lordship seems to have thought, 
hardly Christian enough kind of work for his hands either. The 
Admiralty mused. There were the chesnuts on the fire; the 
proper functionary was delicate in the fingers; and the British 
public was roaring for its dessert. What was to be done? Let 
us get a Cat’s-paw, thought the Admiralty, to seize them for us; 
relieve poor Lord Gambier of his responsibility ; and, if there is a 
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failure, throw the blame on THE cat..... This was why the 
neglected adventurous captain of the Impérieuse was now in Lord 
Malgrave’s room at the Admiralty,—being eagerly pressed to 
suggest,—to do—something» 

The situation was a peculiar one for Lord Cochrane. The 
temptation was tremendous,—and was evidently felt by him as 
such. Already a scheme had risen in his fertile, restless mind at 
the first mention of the subject. But the méral difficulties of the 
position were the really serious ones. We see them contending 
in his mind with the fascination of adventure in the following 
passage :— 


“ You see,’ said Lord Mulgrave, ‘that Lord Gambier will not take upon 
himself the responsibility of attack, and the Admiralty is not disposed to 
bear the onus of failure by means of an attack by fireships, however desirous 
they may be that such attack should be made.’ It was now clear to me 
why I had been sent for to the Admiralty, where not a word of approbation 
of my previous services was uttered. The Channel fleet had been doing 
worse than nothing. The nation was dissatisfied, and even the existence of 
the Ministry was at stake. They wanted a victory, and the admiral com- 
manding plainly told them he would not willingly risk a defeat. Other 
naval hems had been consulted, who had disapproved of the use of fire- 
ships, and, as a last resource, I had been sent for, in the hope that I would 
undertake the enterprise. If this were successful, the fleet would get the 
credit, which would be thus reflected on the Ministry ; and if it failed, the 
consequence would be the loss of my individual reputation, as both Ministry 
and Commander-in-Chief would lay the blame on me. I had, however, no 
fear of failure in the plans at that moment uppermost in my mind, but from 
the way in which my co-operation was asked, I determined to have nothin 
to do with the execution of the plans, believing that I should have to dea 
‘with some who would rather rejoice at their failure than their success. My 
reply to Lord Mulgrave, therefore, was, that “the opinion of Lord Gambier, 
and the naval officers consulted by the Admiralty, as to the use of fire- 
ships, coincided with my own; for if any such attempt were made upon the 
enemy’s squadron, the result would in all probability be, that the fire-ships 
would be boarded by the numerous row-boats on guard, the crews murdered, 
and the vessels turned in a harmless direction. But that if, together with 
the fire-ships, a plan were combined which I would propose for his lordship’s 
consideration, it would not be difficult to sink or scatter the guard-boats, 


and afterwards destroy the enemy’s squadron, despite any amount of o 
sition that might be oifered.’” ree ppo- 


The ‘‘if” comes in most characteristically in the concluding 
sentence. In plain English, the old commander of the Speedy 
was burning to go,-—spite of all his apprehensions that he should 
find the task accompanied by serious drawbacks. So, after a little 
more discussion and solicitation, go he did,—arriving in Basque 
Roads on the 3rd of April. The fleet was in an amusing condi- 
tion of mind, being divided into factions, one of which supported 
Lord Gambier as a most exemplary admiral, with places at his 
disposal, while the other thought him a canting old woman unjust 
to all who did not belong to the “ blue-light” (or “ serious”) school. 
Any man who has served in a squadron, or even in a large ship 
knows the prevalence of party, with its many comic results, in the 
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naval service. It is fed by the natural restlessness of so many 
eager minds under the irresistible dulness of whole weeks on 
ship-board; and it sometimes, even, contmues to do mischief when 
fortune brings the nobler excitement of active operations. 

Unluckily for Lord Cochrane, Ais position was, in some degree, 
one of a disagreeable character to both parties in the fleet. Real 
patriotism in this complex world may co-exist with a vast amount 
of personal feeling; and many a fighting man thinks “ we will all 
do our best for England, but why not J in preference to Podger ?” 
Nelson himself was annoyed at the Mediterranean position of Sir 
Sidney Smith; and flatly disobeyed an order of Sir Hyde Parker. 
Says Lord Cochrane on the present occasion :— 

“Every captain was my senior, and the moment my plans were made 
known, all regarded me as an interloper, sent to take the credit from those 
to whom it was now considered legitimately to belong. ‘Why could we not 
have done this as well as Lord Cochrane?’ was the general cry of the fleet, 
and the question was reasonable ; for the means once devised, there could 
be no difficulty in carrying them out. Others asked, ‘Why did not Lord 
Gambier permit us to do this before ?’ the second query taking much of the 
sting from the first, as regarded myself, by laying the blame on the com- 
mander-in-chief. The ill-humour of the feet found an.exponent in the 
person of Admiral Harvey, a brave Trafalgar officer, whose abuse of Lord 
Gambier to his face was such as I had never before witnessed from a subor- 
dinate. I should even now hesitate to record it, as incredible, were it not 
officially known by the minutes of the court-martial in which it some time 
afterwards resulted.” 


Eliab Harvey here mentioned was “broken” by the court- 
martial to which Lord Dundonald alludes; but restored to his rank 
afterwards, in consideration of his services. 

Lord Gambier was civil to Cochrane, whatever his private senti- 
ments might be; and in the midst of all this dubious and divided 
feeling, our daring “interloper” proceeded with his plans. The 
French fleet, smelling mischief, had taken all the care of itself 
possible in the recesses of Aix Roads. It was arranged in two 
lines, with a special eye to self-defence ; and it was fortified with 
a boom, lying like a breakwater in front of it,—and inside which 
guardboats rowed to look out as regularly as nightfall ‘came. 
Cochrane, whe knew the neighbourhood of old, pushed forward 
his preparations steadily. His schemes of attack comprised not 
fire-ships alone, for in fire-ships alone he did not feel confidence ; 
but certain ExPLOSION-vVeEssELs, of a novel and murderous charac- 
ter. It was only a new form of the paternal turn for inventions, 
though employed in a very different way. An explosion-vessel of 
the Cochrane type was a sort of artificial and nautical voleano, a 
floating mass of gunpowder, of shells, rockets, grenades, and 
other devilish instruments, destined to startle air and sea, and 
spread terror far and wide. When all was ready, Gambier was 
loth to name a night, or to let Cochrane name it. But, at last, 
the 11th April was fixed, and came; the sun went down to his 
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rest in the broad Atlantic; a high wind was rising, and driving 
the sea upon the threatened shores ; and Lord Cochrane (with his 
frigate some twelve miles inside the British squadron, a small 
portion of which was with him) set about his perilous task. He 
went, himself, with a chosen band, on board the largest explosion- 
vessel, and, with all her accumulated terrors about him, drifted 
downwards to leeward in the darkness and the gale. The fire- 
ships, meanwhile, glided, spectre-like, through the night, and 
some minutes passed of a silence and a waiting such as it is not 
easy to fancy without some of the coldness of that windy spring 
night coming over one. 

The old Earl shall himself tell us what followed. He some- 
times tells things nearly as well as he did them, which is saying a 
great deal. Some very significant italics are our own :— 


“The night was dark, and as the wind was fair, though blowing hard, we 
soon neared the estimated position of the advanced French ships, for it was 
too dark to discern them. Judging our distance, therefore, as well as we 
could, with regard to the time the fuse was calculated to burn, the crew of 
four men entered the gig, under the direction of Lieut. Bissel, whilst J kind’ed 
the port-fires; and then, descending into the boat, urged the men to pull for 
their lives, which they did with a will, though, as wind and sea were strong 
against us, without making the progress calculated. ‘To our consternation, 
the fuses, which had been constructed to burn fifteen minutes, lasted little 
more than half that time, when the vessel blew up, filling the air with 
shells, grenades, and rockets ; whilst the downward and lateral force of the 
explosion raised a solitary mountain of water, from the breaking of which 
in all directions our little boat narrowly escaped being swamped. In one 
respect it was, perhaps, fortunate for us that the fuses did not burn the 
time calculated, as, from the little way we had made against the strong 
head-wind and tide, the rockets and shells from the exploded vessel went 
over us. Had we been in the line of their descent, at the moment of ex- 
plosion. our destruction from the shower of broken shells and other missiles 
would have been inevitable, The explosion-vessel did her work well, the 
effect constituting one of the grandest artificial spectacles imaginable. For 
a moment, the sky was red with the lurid glare arising from the simultaneous 
ignition of 15V0 barrels of powder. On this gigantic flash subsiding, the 
air seemed alive with shells, grenades, rockets, and masses of timber, the 
wreck of the shattered vessel; whilst the water was strewn with spars, 
shaken out of the enormous boom, on which, according to the subsequent 
testimony of Capt. Proteau, whose frigate lay just within the boom, the 
vessel had brought up, before she exploded. Mie sea was convulsed as by 
an earthquake, rising, as has been said, in a huge wave, on whose crest our 
boat was lifted like a cork, and as suddenly dropped into a vast trough, out 
of which, as it closed upon us with a rush of a whirlpool, none expected to 
emerge. The skill of the boat’s crew, however, overcame the threatened 
danger, which passed away as suddenly as it had arisen, and in a few 
minutes nothing but a heavy rolling sea had to be encountered, all having 
again become silence and darkness.’ 


The fire-ships were mostly failures; for few of them reached 
their destination, and some did harm to their own force. But 
the boom was burst, and what with that mighty shock, and the 
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wild play of deadly fires in the air, and no doubt, too, the storm 
—always an advantage to the British when fighting at sea—a 
perfect panic seized the French fleet. The captains lost their 
heads altogether. Some ships cut their cables and drifted broad- 
side on to a lee-shore. When the gray daylight came, it showed 
Lord Cochrane a spectacle of triumph—the enemy’s order broken 
up, and many of them helplessly stranded. 

Here was a position! Now was the time to push in, follow up 
blow by blow, and achieve the ruin for which all England was 
longing. Let the squadron weigh and come up—give a couple 
of line-of-battle ships to the fort on Isle d’Aix—and disable 
the French fleet with the remainder from ever again putting 
to sea. 

Lord Cochrane’s anxiety was intense. He sent up signal after 
signal to rouse Gambier, who — considering that he had had 
nothing to do all night—might have been active. ‘ All the 
enemy’s ships, except two, are on shore !”—(“ So I hear,” virtually 
said the “answering pennant.”) ‘“ The enemy’s ships can be de- 
stroyed !”—(“ Humph!” said the pennant again.) “ Half the 
fleet can destroy the enemy ’’—(“ Humph!”) “ The frigates alone 
can destroy the enemy !”—(“ Humph!”) A more melancholy pic- 
ture one cannot fancy than a great man with a little man thus 
astride upon his neck—than the honour of Britain passing like 
water through the hands of a feeble, harmless, “ goody-goody ” 
noodle, in a bran new coronet. All the untameable old blood 
of Scotland was boiling in Cochrane’s veins, and the poor creature 
who commanded him was as flabby as a stale codfish. Gambier 
ordered Lord Cochrane to return, and he returned, of course— 
in obedience to orders—-leaving his great work incomplete. 

But now came the fun. As what had been achieved—in spite 
of the Admiral—became known, everybody was delighted with it. 
It had been a splendid attack, and the French, by their panic, had 
suffered a humiliation amounting to a defeat. The polite, lively 
Phipps, at the Admiralty—-who was giving little dinners to rising 
artists about that time—was entirely satisfied. It had been quite 
a kind of game of snapdragon, and Gambier—with Cochrane to 
help him—had illustrated the Admiralty, and satisfied the public. 
What remained but to make Cochrane C.B., and to give Gambier 
and his officers a Parliamentary vote of thanks ? 

This remained ;—that Lord Cochrane, as member for West- 
minster, was prepared to oppose any such vote, —as far as Gambier 
was concerned,—in his place in the House of Commons. On the 
whole, this required more courage than the attack on the French 
fleet. Coaxing was tried, but in vain. Lord Cochrane was reso- 
lute ;—and there was no alternative but to try Gambier by a 
court-martial. Virtually, he had done precisely what Byng had 
been shot for; but the court acquitted him for all that. Lerd 
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Cochrane made himself enemies, but the affair was a lesson to the 
service, nevertheless.* 

The first volame of the old seaman’s autobiography comes to 
anend here. It remains only tocommend it to the general reader 
and naval student. We have accompanied Lord Dundonald through 
the British part of his naval career; and may, perhaps, meet him 
again. Meanwhile, how constantly one feels that he only wanted 
opportunity to have done much more! But the reader will have 
gathered, already, how warm is our veneration for the Earl’s 
career and name. 


James Hannay. 


DEPRESSION OF THE SHIPPING INTEREST, AND ITS 
PROPOSED REMEDIES. 


To reconcile either individuals or separate classes of society to the 
endurance of peculiar evils, on the ground that to remove them 
by direct legislation would be a remedy worse than the disease, 
has always been a difficult problem of government. Men seldom 
take the trouble to consider that what is injurious to society in 
general, can never be permanently advantageous to a particular 
class. Smarting under the inconveniences which transitional 
epochs are almost certain to entail upon somebody, they 
are slow to believe in any general law upon which that 
transition can be justified. They see but two things; that 
they were flourishing, and that they are depressed. And as 
the past is a certainty, and the future only a speculation, 
they are not, perhaps, so very much to blame, if they decline to 
be consoled by the prospect of a healthier prosperity which they 
are promised at some distant period. Commercial legislation in 
this country during the last ten years has, we must own, been very 
trying to men of this disposition: and they constitute, be it re- 
membered, an immense majority of the community. There can, 
indeed, be little doubt, that if all the protected interests of this 
country had foreseen in 1846 that they were going to be devoured 
in detail, they would have rallied round the agriculturists, and 
prevented free trade altogether. We do not regret their want of 
foresight. We only mean it is a great mistake to suppose that 
the farmers were the only Protectionists ; or that the Protectionists, 


* Brenton’s excuses for Gambier are faint and poor. (See his Naval 


History.) “He was responsible” —* If he had lost the fleet,” dc., &c. Such 
excuses would justify any conduct in an admiral. ; 
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in the proper sense of the word, were not a majority in the very 
Parliament which carried Free Trade. And we see now that so 
far from their theory being defunct, as we had fondly imagined, it 
has sufficient vitality remaining to animate a powerful party, and 
promote an influential combination. : 

On the 30th of November last, a meeting of shipowners was 
held at the London Tavern, to investigate the actual state of 
British navigation, and to take measures for arresting its decline. 
The majority of this meeting were Protectionists. That is to say, 
the only remedy for a state of things, of which the existence is 
universally admitted, would in their opinion be the enforcement 
of the Reciprocity Clauses inserted in the Navigation Bill of 1849. 
This is the prevalent opinion. The modes of relief recommended 
by the minority are two in number; so either a revision 
of recent legislative enactments of a practical character, such as 
Lord Campbell’s Act, &c., or the removal of what are known as the 
“fiscal burdens” upon shipping. Of the former of these two 
measures Mr. R. W. Crawford, member for the City of London, is 
the chief advocate: of the latter, Mr. Lindsay, the late member for 
Sunderland. But these gentlemen only differ as to the amount of 
relief to be anticipated from their respective proposals: neither 
doubts that the reforms recommended by the other are in them- 
selves expedient and just. 

We propose briefly to glance at the three alleged causes of 
shipping distress with which these several remedies may be sup- 
posed to correspond: and to consider how far either the one is 
true, or the other likely to be efficacious. 

Of the legislation which took place on this subject previous to 
the passing of the celebrated Navigation Act, it may be sufficient 
to say that it was all essentially restrictive. Acts were passed in 
the reign of Richard the Second, Henry the Seventh, and Queen 
Elizabeth, who was the first to exclude foreigners from our coast- 
ing trade, of different degrees of stringency, but all apparently 
based on the same theory, i.e, that foreign competition would 
beat down the profits of English shipowners to an unremunera- 
tive scale, and our navy languish in consequence. At length, in 
the year 1651, the celebrated “Navigation Act” was passed ; 
but, as is clearly pointed out by Blackstone, commercial con- 
siderations had but little to do with its enactment. The objects 
for which it was framed were political. It was, in the first 
place, thought desirable by the Commonwealth Parliament to 
obstruct as much as possible the intercourse that was kept up 
between the exiled Royalists and our colonies ; and in the second 
place, our legislators were animated by jealousy of Holland, and 
a general desire on the part of the nation to destroy their carrying 
trade. To effect these objects it was enacted, first, that no com- 
modities whatever, being the growth or produce of Asia, Africa, 
or America, should be imported into England, Ireland, or the 
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Colonies, except in English vessels,* and not from any European 
orts ; and, secondly, that not even European commodities should 
be imported into Great Britain in any but English ships, or ships 
belonging to the country in which the commodities were pro- 
duced. This latter clause, it is obvious, has little meaning except 
as levelled against the Dutch, who had few commodities of their 
own to export, but were universally employed as carriers by more 
productive countries. This Act was confirmed by the Government 
of Charles the Second in 1660; and in 1663 another rule was 
laid down, excluding any but English ships from carrying k_ropean 
produce to the Colonies. The code of restriction was thus made 
complete, and lasted in its integrity for almost exactly one hun- 
dred years. The first relaxation of its provisions took place in the 
year 1766, when an Act, called “‘ The Free Ports Act,” was passed, 
egalising trade between some of our West India Islands and 
the Spanish colonies. After this the most important changes 
relating to this subject are those of 1788, 1797, 1815, 1822, 
and 1825—of which the first three all have reference to the 
United States exclusively. The first merely regulated the trade 
between the United States and our West India colonies, and was 
of a very restrictive character. The second was very different, 
being passed to carry into effect a commercial treaty then con- 
cluded with America, and placed the law substantially on the 
same footing as it rested on down to 1849. Its main provision 
was “ That all articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the United States might be imported into Great Britain directly 
from the United States, either in British vessels or in vessels of 
the United States;” and in 1808 the same privilege was ex- 
tended to Portugal. In 1815 we effected a “ reciprocity ” 
treaty with the United States—that is, admitted their ships into 
our ports upon payment of the same dues as we levied on our 
own, on condition that America admitted our vessels into their 
ports on payment of the same dues as American vessels. And 
further, we agreed that the produce of the one country imported 
into the other should only pay the same duty by the ships 
of whichever country it was conveyed. It is supposed to have 
been this concession which stimulated the European powers to 
make their demand for reciprocity, and the movement was com- 
menced by Prussia, who, on the 20th of June, 1822, issued an 
order in council, making large additions to the port dues pre- 
viously charged, on all ships belonging to those nations which 
did not admit Prussian ships on a principle of reciprocity.+ 


* The definition of an “ English” vessel was completed, as it stood prior 
to 1849, in the year 1786. She must be owned, built, and navi by 
Englishmen, i. ¢., three-fourths of the crew must be English. In the coast- 
ing trade the whole crew must be so. 

; M*Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, from which, with the Appendices of 
the Reports of the Select Committee of 1847, this sketch of the Naviga- 
tion Law is compiled. 
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This remonstrance led to the commercial legislation of 1825-6. 
But in the mean time considerable mitigations of our Protective 
code had been introduced by Mr. Huskisson. The Act of 1822 
greatly enlarged the trade between the United States and our 
West Indian and American Colonies, by increasing the list of 
commodities which it was open to them to import from each 
other in the vessels of either country. It secondly limited the 
restriction against the importation of Asiatic, African, or Ame- 
rican produce in any but British vessels, &c., to its importation 
from European ports. ap it allowed the importation 
of enumerated* goods, not only in ships belonging to the 
country of which they were the produce, but in ships be- 
longing to the country from which they were imported. 
In 1825, further relaxations were made in some: of these 
matters, and the great principle of general reciprocity was 
established: that is to say, what we had conceded to America 
in 1815, we now offered freely to the whole world, if they chose 
to avail themselves of it. Had the remainder of our navigation 
laws at the same time been placed on an equally satisfactory foot- 
ing, there seems little reason to doubt that this department of them 
would have escaped further alterations ; a footing which, though 
stopping short of the whole doctrine of free trade, was nevertheless 
sufficiently equitable and convenient to have justified its retention, 
in the absence of other anomalies. But, obviously, the branch of the 
Navigation Laws most burdensome to commerce, was not the impo- 
sition of protective duties upon foreign shipping, but the numerous 
restrictions on its employment which were left in force by Mr. 
Huskisson. The importation of European commodities continued 
to be practicable only in British ships, orin ships of the country of 
which the goods were the produce, or of the country from which 
they were shipped; while the produce of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica was still forbidden to be imported from any European port. 
It was probably the extreme inconvenience occasioned by this last 
regulation which more immediately led to the total repeal of the 
Navigation Laws in 1849, between which year and the date of 
Mr. Huskisson’s regulations, no change of any consequence had 
occurred. 

In the year 1848, then, previous to the introduction of the 
Government measure by Mr. Labouchere, the law stood as fol- 
lows :—The protective duties upon foreign ships had been abo- 
lished in the case of those countries which chose to abolish such 
duties upon ours, but not otherwise. The restrictions upon ship- 
ping stood as above described; and the definition of a British 
vessel continued to be the same as ever. By the Act of 1849, 
however—l1st. The doctrine of reciprocity was practically, though 


* This is a technical commercial phrase, denoting goods which the Navi- 
gation Act specified as being those which it intended to prohibit. The list 
comprised almost all the articles of merchandize. 
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not theoretically, abandoned, by our abolition of .rotective duties 
upon all foreign shipping alike, whether foreign powers returned 
the compliment or not; a right being reserved to the Queen in 
Council to enforce such reciprocity, if it should seem expedient, 
by the imposition of protective duties upon foreign countries 
which refused to meet us on equal terms. 2nd. All the restric- 
tions upon foreign shipping, as above enumerated, were swept 
away, excepting as related to the coasting trade, which was still 
reserved to British vessels. S3rdly. A vessel, in order to register 
as British, was no longer required to be British-built, and some 
trifling alterations were made in relation to her crew. These are 
the three principal changes effected by the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws under Lord Jobn Russell’s Government. 

The next step of importance at which we arrive in the history 
of this subject, is the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854. But for 
our present purpose we need only mention one of its provisions, 
namely, that of the two remaining conditions required to consti- 
tute a British vessel—that she should be British owned and British 
navigated—the latter was repealed, leaving our shipowners at 
liberty to employ not only foreign ships but also foreign seamen. 
By an Act passed also in the same year, the coasting trade of 
this country was thrown open to foreigners, and so the whole 
cycle of free trade legislation was completed. It is, as we have 
already said, to the results of this policy that the majority of the 
shipowners attribute their present condition, while Messrs. Lind- 
say and Crawford on the other hand attribute it—the one to 
burdens which ought to have been repealed with the rest in 
1849, the other to certain Acts of Parliament subsequently passed, 
and also to causes springing out of trade itself. 

These, then, are the three aspects of the question, so far as the 
present distress of the shipping interest is concerned—the pro- 
tective, the fiscal, and the legislative ; the first indicating that our 
remedy lies in insisting uon reciprocity ; the second, that it is to 
be sought in further relief from imposts; the third, that its source 
is to be found in the revision of: injudicious enactments. 

Now, we believe we may say of the protective party among 
the present claimants for justice to the shipping interest, that no 
one of them contemplates any return to the old prohibitions upon 
shipping which existed prior to 1849. They do not wish again to 
see African or American produce lying idly at Havre or Bordeaux, 
where there is no market for it, yet forbidden to be carried from 
those ports into Liverpool, where it is in great demand—an ab- 
surdity of not unfrequent occurrence under the old system. They 
admit, we presume, the impolicy of forcing the Liverpool mer- 
chant, in such a case, either to keep his capital unemployed, or 
to invest it less profitably than he would have done had these 
—— commodities been at hand; and we suppose they have 

en taught by reflection that, as any injury inflicted on the em- 
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ployer must react, sooner or later, on the employed, so they have 
more to gain by the freer current in which business now flows, 
than they have to lose by the competition of foreign rivals. We 
take it for granted, we say, that the great body of the ship- 
owners, even those who are loudest in demanding reciprocity— 
whether it is because they think a return to protection hopeless, 
or the principles of free trade right—still do not contemplate 
making any other demand on the legislature than for the enforce- 
ment of the reciprocity clauses. We shall, consequently, confine 
our remarks to this latter subject. 

Now this much talked-of “reciprocity” is of two kinds. There 
is first the reciprocity of which we have already spoken, which 
consists in the equalisation of port dues and cargo duties between 
any two given nations—i.e, we admit, let us say, Prussian ships, 
and Prussia admits our ships upon the same terms that we each of 
us admit our own: that is reciprocity as it was used in the days of 
Mr. Huskisson, or general reciprocity. The other kind consists in 
the admission of our ships*to the coasting trade of other nations, 
as we have admitted their ships to our coasting trade; and on each 
of these points the shipowners have a good deal to say. 

“Let them take the carrying trade to France, and they would find that 
coffee in French bottoms paid 48s. duty, while 84s. duty was paid when it 
was in English bottoms. § with respect tosugar. That in French bottoms 
paid 68s. duty, and in British bottoms 84s.; and in regard to tobacco, 
where the ‘duty in French bottoms was 4s., it was 8s. in English bottoms. 
Well, every country had aright to impose any duties it pleased, but at the 
same time he thought that in a national point of view, and as affecting the 
interests of a great community, this country ought io look to British 


interests in the first instance, before consulting and promoting the interest 
of foreigners.” 


We are quoting from the speech of Mr. Bramley Moore on the 
30th of November last, and this is just one of those arguments 
which the more special free-traders don’t fairly meet. We cer- 
tainly don’t for one moment mean to say that they can’t, but 
simply that they don’t. We read Mr. Lindsay’s reply, for 
instance, to the above speech, and we find nothing but generalities. 
He tells us that the apparent inequality held up to view in the 
above must be of no effect, because, in spite of it, British shipping 
has increased. Will he excuse us for saying that he would have 
done a greater service to the shipowners had he taken the trouble 
to show them how these two facts could be reconciled? We want 
to see the process, and to have the result explained upon the prin- 
ciples of political economy. It is no good to go on shouting out 
that we can’t go back. We all know that. What Mr. Lindsay 
should have taken the trouble to show us is, why we ought not to 
wish to go back. So many tricks may be played with figures, and 
more especially in a speech, that no man who really wants to 
understand a question will rest satisfied with these alone. The 
truth we take to be this, that if we impose a protective duty upon 
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French shipping, in revenge for the protective duty which they 
impose upon our shipping, we are hurting them without benefiting 
ourselves : because such protective duties would but raise the sum 
of the freightage which English merchants, as a body, have to pay, 
and so react injuriously upon our own shipping, by crippling its 
best customers. But then, on the other hand, it is impossible 
not to see that by so doing we might bring the French to adopt 
the reciprocity system. For Mr. Lindsay certainly made a slip, 
if correctly. reported, in saying that compulsory reciprocity was 
the worst form of protection. That is simple nonsense. If you 
get reciprocity at all, it does not matter how you get it. And 
how, we should be glad to know, did Russia and America extort 
reciprocity from us but by adopting those very means which 
Mr. Lin depreeates our adopting towards France? The 
reciprocity they got from us was compulsory reciprocity in its 
literal sense.* Yet what harm has that “ worst form of 
protection” done to those powers? On the contrary, all our 
great commercial authorities, all out free-traders, whether in 
the House or out, admit that they were quite right in having 
recourse to it.t That argument of Mr. Lindsay’s will cer- 
tainly not hold water, though he has repeated it more than 
once. We have little doubt that he in the main is right, and his 
opponents in the wrong ; but he will never convince them by this 
style of logic. And, perhaps, after all, the simpler and more 
practical way of looking at the question is to dwell upon the 
impossibility of inducing Parliament to ratify any enforcement of 
the reciprocity clause, than to try and prove that it would not 
have the effect claimed for it by its advocates. Our own opinion 
is that that point has not yet been fairly tried. 


“Tt has been proved, and let those deny it who can, that from 1842 to 
1849 British shipping built and registered duriug the period of reciprocity 
increased 843,000 tons; but from 1850 to 1857 it had increased 1,670,000 
tons, or rather more than double under free trade what it did under pro- 
tection. It is quite true that in the five years between 1853 and 1857 there 
were no less than 600,000 tons of Spanish shipping entered and cleared our 
ports ; but, on the other hand, it is equally true that during the same 
period no less than 1,700,000 tons of British shipping entered and cleared 
from Spanish ports. (Hear, hear.) What does Boain, therefore, gain by 
her system of protection? (Confusion, and a voice ‘We can see all that 
in the Zimes.’) It is true that 3,900,000 tons of French shipping cleared 
for the ports of England during a similar period ; but it is no less true 
that 10,000,000 tons of British shipping entered and cleared from the 
French ports.” —Jr. Lindsay, Nov. 30. 


We may admit the correctness of the preceding figures, and 
yet we shall, in reality, have arrived at no trustworthy conclusion. 
For although, if we take the whole period from 1849 to 1857, we 
find that British shipping has increased as here represented, yet 
it so happens that from 1849 to 1851—that is, for the three years 


* Vide supra. 
+ Me Culloch, Com. Dict. Deb. May 15, 1848, 
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immediately succeeding the repeal of the Navigation Laws—there 
was a distinct increase of foreign tonnage in our ports, and decline 
of British tonnage; while immediately after 1851, when British 
shipping revived, there commenced a series of exceptional causes in 
the Australian emigration, the Crimean war, and the Indian mutiny, 
to account for the revival. Now, again, after a long interval, we 
may, perhaps, try the experiment upon fair conditions ; but it is 
not a candid way of argument to throw the years 1849-1857 all 
into a lump, and then quote the increase that took place during 
the last five of them as if it had been equally diffused over the 
whole eight. We know there are two ways of explaining this 
decline in our shipping immediately after 1849. “On the first of 
January, 1850,” says Mr. George Young, in his “ Free Trade 
Fallacies Refuted,” “the new system came into operation, and all 
was instantly reversed ; for, by a return just presented to Parlia- 
ment, it appears that while, in 1849, the last year of protection, 
4,390,875 tons of British shipping entered inwards with cargoes, 
only 4,388,245 tons entered in 1851, the second year of free 
trade; exhibiting, instead of the continued and rapid increase 
shown under the abrogated system, an actual decrease of 2,130 
tons! On the other hand, the same document informs us that 
the foreign tonnage with cargoes which, in 1849, was 1,680,894, 
had advanced, in 1851, to the astonishing amount of 2,599,988 
tons, being an increase of 919,094 tons, or 55 per cent.! I know, 
indeed,” he continues, “that it is asserted by that amiable man, 
but feeble minister (Mr. Labouchere), that the reason why the 
inward entries of British ships have diminished is, that they have 
found increased employment in the trade between neutral ports ; 
but I tell him, as a commercial man, that little or no addition has 
taken place to such trades. I am myself acquainted with many 
instances of ships sailing from port to port in the eastern and 
southern oceans, seeking employment, but quitting port after port 
in ballast ; and I know some in which the captains, despairing of 
obtaining, without long delay, cargoes at any rate of freight what- 
ever, have discharged their crews and dismantled their ships in 
distant ports.” This was written in 1852. 

On the other hapd, Mr. Lindsay, writing in 1853, corroborates 
the argument attributed by Mr. Young to Mr. Labouchere. 
After admitting the facts here stated by Mr. Young, he says that 
the increase of foreign tonnage after 1849 fell far short of the 
foreigners’ own anticipation, and fell “ as far short of the amount 
of British tonnage employed in the ‘ cross trade, which we were 
precluded from entering previous to 1850, but of which no return 
has or well can be made, as we should require to depend upon 
foreign countries for it.” 

The facts may very possibly be as Mr. Lindsay states them. 
But at all events we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that shipping 
began to decline immediately after the repeal of the Navigation 
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Laws, and continued to do so until an artificial stimulus occurred, 
and that as soon as this artificial stimulus ceased it began to 
decline again. There are special causes, to which we shall shortly 
advert, to account for this secorid decline, as there are to account 
for the first. But this only proves all the more that the experi- 
ment as yet has not been fairly tried. We only state this as a 
fact, and not as wishing to insinuate any doubt of the result of 
that experiment. Our own conclusion, therefore, is decidedly 
against any proposal to enforee the reciprocity clause at the 
present moment, even assuming that it were possible to do so. 
We are very far as yet from being able to tabulate with precision 
the loss and gain proceeding from our new system; and till we 
are, it would be premature to retrace our steps. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that Mr. Beazely brought forward a rather startling 
instance of violation of reciprocity by the Americans :— 


“Last year there were imported into Liverpool from America 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton, and a new feature had developed itself in that trade during the last 
twelve months, owing to the extensiun of the electric telegraph from New 
York to New Orleans, and from Queenstown to Liverpool. It had become 
the custom to send out orders for the importation of cargoes of cotton, and 
he was asked last week whether he would take an interest in an order for 
5,000 bales of cotton. At the first blush he thought he might employ one 
of his own ships in this way, but he was met by the remark that British 
shipping could not be employed ; for the success of the operation required 
that American shipping should be employed, required that the vessel should 
call at Queenstown for orders, and take the cargo to Havre or Liverpool, 
according to the prices at the time. Now, was it right that in respect to 
orders going from England to New Orleans, English shipowners should be 
prohibited from employing their own shipping? No sophistry or perversion 
of language should ever induce him to believe that that was free trade or 
fair play.’ 


But great questions are not to be decided by a happy or rather 
an unhappy instance. We have laid down an important principle, 
and we must not be diverted from our purpose, like women or 
children, by one or two rebuffs. 

On the subject of the coasting trade equal confusion prevails, 
and equally conflicting accounts. The question of course divides 
itself into two heads, the home and foreign eoasting trade. In 
this branch of traffic, America, as is very well known, has shuffled 
out of reciprocity in rather a dirty fashion. But that is nothing 
to us. How far are we losers by their conduct? Now, of course 
as a strict matter of right, they are bound to throw open this 
trade to us, whether it be good or bad. That will make no dif- 
ference. in the justice of our claim; but it will make all the 
difference in the world about the expediency of enforéing it. We 
understand that the Americans have gone so largely into this pro- 
tected trade, that its profits have sunk very low, and that it holds 
out no inducements to English shipowners to engage in it if they 
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had the permission.* This is a practical argument, and, if true 
to the extent that we understand it is, is a good illustration of 
the tendencies of ultra-protection. Of our own coasting trade it 
may be sufficient to say, that the apprehended mischief has not 
yet occurred, and that foreigners have little or no part in it. The 
trade is in very few hands, and it is certain, according to even the 
least favourable accounts, that no existing depression can be 
attributable to the Act of 1854. Whether we take the figures of 
Mr. James Wilson or of Mr. Bramley Moore, we shall equally 
see that, whatever its tendency, too small an infasion of the 
foreign element has as yet taken place to make any sensible 
impression upon English profits, e.g.:— 


“From the trade and navigation returns, made up to December last, it 
appeared that the coasting trade of the United Kingdom for the past year 
represented 15,000,000 tons entered inwards, and something more than 
15,000,000 tons cleared outwards, or a total of 31,570,000 tons,—one-third 
more than it was in 1849, under the old navigation laws. What proportion 
of this tonnage consisted of foreign vessels? Of coasting vessels entered 
outwards, 52,000 tons were foreign; entered inwards, 50,000 tons,—or 
about 100,000 tons, out of a total of 31,000,000. The honourable gentleman 
might console himself ; the coasting trade could not have suffercd much from 
this cause.”—Mr, Wilson, March 1, 1859. 

“ By the Board of Trade returns he found that in 1858 there were 285 
entries of foreign vessels, comprising a tonnage of 47,000 tons, employed 
during that year in the coasting trade. To show that the amount had not 
diminished, he would give the returns for ten months of the present year, 
ending in October. Between Grzat Britain and Ireland 68 foreign vessels 
had been entered, making an aggregate tonnage of 9,000 tons. The whole 
of the foreign vessels employed for the ten months round the shores of 
this country amounted to 367, comprising a tonnage of 58,600 tons.”—WMr. 
Bramley Moore, Nov, 30, 1859. 


It is. needless to point out that these accounts very nearly tally, 
Mr. B. Moore apparently taking only one of the two classes of 
foreign vessels, while Mr. Wilson takes both. 

Thus, if the American coasting trade is not worth having, and 
our own has not suffered from the loss of protection, it seems 
scarcely probable that the enforcement of reciprocity in either 
case would have the desired effect, or restore the shipping interest 
to the prosperity of the last few years. 

Before quitting the subject of reciprocity altogether, we may 
take the opportunity of pointing out how excellent is the warning 
which it affords against precipitate or over-sanguine legislation. 
It may be, that if all the world conspired to exclude our shipping, 
while we freely admitted theirs, we should suffer less than by the 
old policy of protection. That we are better off as we are is 
nothing to the present purpose. But what is to the purpose is, 


* It’ was stated by Mr. Labouchere last March that the tonnage em- 
ployed in the American coasting trade was only 180,000 in a favourable 
year, and that when the isthmus passage opened it would be much less. 
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that the Acts both of 1849 and 1854 were based upon expecta- 
tions which have been almost wholly disappointed, and that if 
such had been the only grounds, as with many people they really 
were, for supporting those measures, the latter would have proved 
as disastrous to this country as the most ardent monopolist could 
have predicted. 


“Tt was stated,” observed Mr. Horsfall, in the debate of last March, “ y 
the President of the Board of Trade, when he introduced the Bill of 1849, 
that to maintain that a voyage from Malta to London was to be held = of 
a colonial trade, while a voyage from California to New York was to be held 

of a coasting trade, was a proposition so preposterous and unjust that 
it was not to be supposed that the United States would persist in a policy 
so contrary to the Tictates of common sense and of justice. The United 
States had, however, persisted in that policy. Then, with —_ to Hol- 
land, Belgium, and the other countries mentioned by the hon. member 
for Northumberland, he believed that the British shipowners, notwith- 
standing the efforts made by the late, and doubtless also by the present, 
Government to obtain perfect reciprocity, had a right to complain of the 
want of success.” 


Englishmen have got a fatal habit of supposing that what 
seems “ preposterous” to themselves, must, by an inevitable law, 
seem so to the rest of the world. In this particular instance we 
have profited by our own wrong. We were certainly ignorant in 
1849 that we could afford to carry on trade upon the present sys- 
tem, and if the conduct of America and other Powers could have 
been distinctly foreseen, the measures of the Whig Government 
would hardly have been proposed to Parliament, much less car- 
ried. But questions may arise, in which it will make all the diffe- 
rence in the world whether we foresee their consequences with 
correctness or not—the difference, perhaps, of national safety or 
ruin. We have trusted once to the liberality and intelligence of 
foreign powers, and have been, in colloquial language, “ sold ”— 
though, fortunately, without much damage. Let us be wiser for the 
future, for we may not be so lucky again. 

But to recur to the order of our remarks. As we have not 
attributed the prosperity of English shipping between 1852 and 
1857 to free trade, so we have entitled ourselves to look out for 
some other reason to account for its present depression. It would 
be interesting to speculate on the probable progress of the shipping 
interest had it received no artificial stimulus between 1849 and the 
present year. In that case, as we have already observed, we should 
have been in a much better position to calculate the results of free 
trade than we are at present. The consecutive occurrence of three © 
most remarkable events within the last nine years bas precluded 
us from observing the operation of our present system when left 
to its natural laws; and we must therefore wait a little longer 
before its advantages are susceptible of that complete demonstration 


‘which alone will satisfy sceptics. First came the gold discoveries 


and the Australian emigration, When these began to flag, the 
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Crimean war succeeded ; and on the heels of the Crimean war 
came the Indian mutiny. All these events imparted an unnatural 
and exceptional activity to the shipping business ; and the result 
was, as might have been expected,—over-production. Speculation 
in shipping, during these few years, amounted almost to a mania. 
Those engaged in it already laid out every farthing they could 
scrape together in adding to their stock. In the seaport towns 
and seaboard counties, every little tradesman starved his shop to 
invest a thousand pounds in ships. The fortunes made during 
this period were prodigious. One eminent shipowner cleared, as 
we have heard, 50,000/. in a single year ; and, as is usnal in such 
cases, a temporary run of prosperity, of which everybody but 
those most interested could have foreseen the end, came very 
shortly to be regarded as a legitimate average of trade. Hence 
the suffering which an inevitable reaction has entailed. Those 
who had won are losing some of their winnings ; those who had 
just entered the business, and had not had time to win, are trem- 

ling for their investments. But so far from this result being 
peculiar to the English shipowner, or the child of English legisla- 
tion, it is felt with equal, if not greater, severity in other countries : 
in America, in Sweden, and in Norway.* All, in fine, who partici- 
pated in the extraordinary prosperity of 1855 are sharers in the 
corresponding depression of 1859. Their present state is due 
ouly to the operation of a natural law, and it is by natural laws 
alone that they will gradually regain their equilibrium. 

The increase of foreign shipping is a fact we ought all to be 
prepared for. The shipping and foreign trade of continental 
states was almost wholly destroyed during the great revolutionary 
war, when every state in Europe, if not at war with England, was 
at war with France. The effect of the unnatural stimulus im- 
parted to British trade, as well as the unnatural depression com- 
municated to the trade of the Continent by these means, continued 
to influence our theories on this subject long after the causes had 


* He believed the fluctuations in the employment of shipping in Ame- 
rica, and the consequent distress, had been much greater than in England. 
He found from an official American document, showing the number of 
vessels built in the ports of the United States during the last three years, 
that in 1856 the number of ships built was 1,703, the aggregate tonnage 
being 469,000 odd; in 1857 the number was 1,434, and the tonnage 
378,000 ; and in 1858 the number decreased to 1,225, and the tonnage to 
242,000.—Mr. Labouchere, March, 1859. 

With this we may compare the tone of an extract from a New York 
paper which appeared in the Times of the 22nd of December :—“ The first 
was the surrender of our transatlantic trade to the iron screw ships of 
foreign countries. We are wont, in every-day phrase, to style ourselves a 
‘smart people,’ and English ‘pledders’ and aid ‘ fogies ; yet it somehow 
happens that our neighbours are a trifle in advance of us chronologically, 
if not intrinsically, in the little matter of steamships, in the minor 
item of steam agriculture, in the trifling sundries of puddled steel and 
coal-burning locomotives,” 
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begun slowly, but surely, to disappear. There were war prices 
for British ciesken as well as for British wheat ; and it was long 
before men who had been born and had grown up to manhood during 
a war epoch, and knew no ideas but those suggested by it, except 
as a matter of tradition, were able to realise the changes which a 
protracted peace was working out. During the thirty years that 
elapsed between the peace of 1815 and the first broaching of free 
trade in 1845, the mercantile navies of Europe had recovered their 
normal condition; and the increase of foreign shipping, which 
men were from time to time noticing with uneasiness, and attri- 
buting to legislation, was, after all, little more than the natural 
and inevitable growth of the security which the commerce of the 
world was enjoying. Nor ce. it to be overlooked that the 
ability of our merchants to employ foreign shipping is in itself the 
means of conferring one very important benefit upon the shipping 
interest of England—we mean the benefit of steady prices. Sup- 
posing that our merchants were restricted to the use of British 
shipping, what would become of the surplus which a few years of 
unusual demand might create? They would inevitably be thrown 
into the general trade, and so, tending to lower the average of 
freightage, must permanently diminish the profits of the ship- 
owners to a greater extent than the few occasions of unusual 
demand could possibly counterbalance.* Of course, this argu- 
ment is open to the retort—And what would, in such a case, 
become of the foreign shipping pressed into our trade by a tem- 
porary demand? Would not that, too, remain, and exercise the 
same influence upon British shipping as is here deprecated? To 
which the only answer that can be given is, that it would not do so 
to anything like the same extent, having other trade to fall back 
upon the moment the profits of the British trade fell below a 
certain point. To reduce the question to simple terms, let us 
suppose that 500 British ships (allowing for a steady and legiti- 
mate annual progress) are required in the ordinary way for a par- 
ticular branch of trade, and that, owing to some special stimulus 
during three or four years, 550 are required—which is the best 
way of obtaining that extra 50, by building 50 British ships, or 
by taking into our employ 50 foreign ships? By the former we 
permanently burden our own shipping interest with an excess of 
supply over the average demand; in the latter case, the foreign 
shipping so employed by us will only remain where it was, 
and when freightages have fallen back again to their common 
average, will simply, as before, diffuse its competition over the 
entire globe, instead of remaining, like the 50 new British vessels, 
standing competitors with the previous amount of British ship- 
ing. 
" With the existing visible causes which we have above enume- 


* Vide Porter, “ Progress of the Nation.” 
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rated to account for the present depression of the shipping interest, 
it would be perverse to ignore these, and to prefer to account for 
it upon theoretical grounds alone. For, with no more than our 
existing data to proceed upon, an explanation of it on Protectionist 
principles is purely theoretical. Let us rather consider what may 
be done to communicate additional buoyancy to the shipping 
trade, so that it may revive more rapidly from the consequences of 
the present crisis, and suffer less severely from any future one of 
a similar nature. This brings us accordingly to the second and 
third branches of our inquiry, namely, the legislative and the 
fiscal remedies proposed by Messrs. Crawford and Lindsay respec- 
tively, as distinct from the protective remedies which find favour 
with the bulk of the shipowners. 

It may be in the recollection of our readers that on the Ist of 
March last Mr. Lindsay moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the condition 
of the shipping interest, and that to his motion an addition of 
Mr. Crawford was appended, so that it stood as follows :— 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of 

certain burdens and restrictions specially affecting merchant shipping.” 

. “And of the following statutes, 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 93, an Act 

for compensating the families of persons killed by accidents ; the Merchant 

Shipping Act, 1854 ; the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1855 ; 
the Passengers Act, 1855; and the Chinese Passengers Act, 1855.” 


_The first of these inquiries would obviously relate to what we 
have called the fiscal burdens upon shipping, the second to the 
legislative burdens. Let us begin with the latter. 

The one general objection to all these Acts of Parliament,—all 
framed under those born administrators, the Whigs,—is that they 
have simply driven away the passenger traffic from British ship- 
ping; and we need not say that that is a more important conside- 
ration now than it would have been fifty years ago. The first Act 
referred to by Mr. Crawford, and commonly known as Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, which was passed in 1846-7, was originally intended 
to apply only to persons killed or injured upon railways; but 
being afterwards found applicable to ships as well, it was accord- 
ingly so applied, What is complained of here is, that the penal- 
ties recoverable from a shipowner in the case of death or maiming 
are so exorbitant as to deter them from employing their vessels in 
the conveyance of passengers. Mr. Crawford mentioned an in- 
stance in which “the relatives of a passenger from Dublin, who 
lost his life more through his own default than through any 
improper conduct of the master or crew of the vessel, succeeded 
in obtaining 800/. from the master of the vessel.”’* 

Another oppressive feature 1s, that for the purposes of determin- 


* Debate in House of Commons, March Ist. 
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ing compensation, every ship is taken to be of the value of 
15/. per registered ton, whatever the real value may be, and 
that the shipowner is liable furthermore, in proportion to the 
excess of value over the above 15/., at the time of the accident. 
The wish of the shipowners, said Mr. Crawford, was, “that each 
passenger going on board should sign a declaration as to the value 
he put upon himself in times of accident, and that no more should 
be recovered against the shipowner.” The object of this proposal 
is to enable shipowners to insure themselves upon definite and 
manageable terms. At present they cannot effect insurances 
upon a loss, the amount of which nobody can calculate before- 
hand. Suppose, for instance, a hundred passengers, each of 
whom was valued as highly by his reiatives as the Dublin gentle- 
man above mentioned, were lost in one vessel. That would expose 
the shipowner to a loss of 80,000/. Yet no shipowner would 
insure beforehand to that amount. Mr. Crawford’s plan, however, 
if adopted, would obviously have to be very carefully framed, so 
as to provide against contingencies of inordinate self-esteem. We 
fear it would scarcely answer to trust solely to the modesty of 
mankind in such a case, without any legal restrictions whatever. 
Of the Merchant Shipping Act, passed in 1854, and which, con- 
sisting of 548 clauses, was passed through committee in a single 
night !—(the born administrators again)—the chief grievance seems 
to be that it did not remedy Lord Campbell’s Act. An indepen- 
dent objection, however, was pointed out in the debate aforesaid 
by Mr. Horsfall, relating to the composition of the tribunals be- 
fore which wrecks are to be investigated. It is provided by the 
483rd clause of the above Act, that if the Coast Guard in- 
spector of the district where a wreck takes place shall consider an 
investigation expedient, it is lawful for him to bring the master of 
the shipwrecked vessel before two of the local magistrates, sti- 
pendiary or otherwise, who have in such case the power to name a 
nautical assessor, and then and there to determine the responsi- 
bility of the captain, or other persons, for the disaster. Sailors 
complain, and certainly with some show of justice, that they are 
thus subjected to the decision of a tribunal of which the mem- 
bers are probably quite ignorant of the subject they are called on 
to examine. The appointment of “the nautical assessor” is 
quite discretionary, nor should we suppose that a competent per- 
son is in every instance to be found. We next come to the 
Passenger Act of 1855, for which the Board of Trade is not 
responsible, as it is for the Merchant Shipping Act. The Pas- 
senger Act is complained of generally as vexatious and too mi- 
nute, there being, said Mr. Crawford, po less than “ forty-nine 
imperative obligations to be attended to in the conveyance of 
passengers, accompanied by a penalty in each case, ranging from 
40s. to 500/.” The last Act (Chinese Passenger Act), which was 
passed for the protection of the coolies on board ship, has, by its 
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excessive precautions, defeated its own object ; since this class of 
emigrants have ceased to be carried by English ships subject to 
such heavy obligations, and the traffic is consequently thrown into 
the hands of foreigners, and chiefly Americans, upon whose tender 
mercies there is comparatively no check. 

There is, probably, very considerable justice in the complaints 
made against these statutes. A good many of them have really 
never been considered by Parliament at all, and even in the case 
of those which have, it is neither unnatural nor discreditable that 
Parliament should have erred, as it is alleged to have done, on 
the side of humanity. Still, if it Aave erred, and so considerably 
as to have rendered its own good intention of no effect, the cry of 
humanity must not be set up as against the shipowners, who, in 
seeking to mitigate the provisions of the law in their own favour, 
are at least doing no harm to the passenger, who probably ex- 
periences better treatment from British shipowners than from 
foreigners, be the law by which his interests are protected lax or 
stringent. As, however, it is manifestly the interest of the English 
shipowners to recover the passenger traffic, and, as we should 
imagine, the interest of the passenger to be conveyed in British 
ships, we should hope there can be no difficulty in arbitrating 
between them. 

On reading the provisions of the Passengers Act of 1855, we 
are struck rather by the multiplicity of petty injunctions which it 
contains than by anything absolutely unreasonable in the sub- 
stance of its requirements. The estimate of what is necessary to 
the health and comfort of the passengers does not, to us at least, 
seem pitched too high, nor the precautions relating to the pas- 
sage-money, the embarkation, and the landing of the human 
cargo, at all excessive. But we can easily understand the diffi- 
culty of a literal compliance with some fifty or sixty clauses, con- 
taining minute directions about almost every circumstance of life 
on shipboard: and the dissatisfaction which shipowners would 
experience at their exposure to penalties, almost at the caprice of 
80 notoriously discontented a class as the lower sort of English- 
men. Hardships which many a gentleman would endure without 
& murmur, partly from native capacity and partly from the know- 
ledge which enables him to make allowance for a certain amount 
of shortcomings, would be resented with violence by his footman 
or his cow-boy. We agree, then, with Mr. Crawford in thinking 
that this Act might be improved; but improved in form rather 
than in substance: for we should certainly be sorry to see tlic 
securities which it affords to our poorer class of emigrants mate- 
rially curtailed. Mr. Crawford objects to “the attendance” 
which 1s guaranteed to them, and thinks that persons in their 
situation of life could very well dispense with it. Well, that is a 
matter of opinion. Possibly they would not die without it. But 
we must repeat our conviction that this ought at all events to be 
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one of the very last concessions made to the interests of the 
shipowners. As we have already said, it is, doubtless, quite 
proper that their complaints should be investigated, and such 
changes made in the legislation of the last ten years as may be 
consistent with humanity. But we believe that, after all, the re- 
quirements of Mr. Crawford and those who think with him, 
as far as this particular Act is concerned, would be satisfied if 
some greater simplicity and brevity were introduced into its 
texture. 

The objections entertained against the Chinese Passengers Act 
seem of pretty much the same description. In the case both of 
this.and the former Act the Legislature will have to weigh the 
injury inflicted upon passengers, be they British or Chinese, by 
being driven to use foreign ships, and the injury inflicted on them 
by some slight modification of our stringent Acts in their behalf. 
Some kind of compromise, we have no doubt, would be for the 
benefit of both parties. 

Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Cardwell explained to the House last 
March the circumstances which gave birth to these enactments :— 


“ When,” said Mr. Labouchere, “he held the office of Secretary to the 
Colonies, his attention was called to the recurrence of the most dreadful 
events, even on board British vessels, in the transportation of coolies to 
some of our foreign colonies. Now as a Christian nation we were bound to 
take care that we did not enact cruel and horrible things ourselves, without 
reference to what other nations might do. The horrors of the middle pas- 
sage were as nothing compared to those scenes.” 

“At the time,” said Mr. Cardwell, “when the Merchant Shipping Act 
was passed, the feelings of the community were harrowed by the constant 
reports of dreadful shipwrecks on our coasts occurring to emigrant vessels. 
It so happened that a large portion of those emigrants belonged to the sister 
island, and the late Mr. John O’Connell sa for a select committee to 
ascertain whether something could not be done to diminish the frequency 
of such deplorable calamities. The House of Commons, most wisely, and 
in a spirit from which it was hoped it would not now depart, then stepped 
in to limit the roncag of the shipowner, but not so as to encourage the 
sending of these poor Irish emigrants to sea on board of ill-found and un- 
trustworthy vessels ; and it furnished an adequate remedy for the rela- 
tives of the unfortunate sufferers who were too indigent to recover damages 
for themselves by legal process. The Board of Trade was therefore armed 
with power to obtain for them the damages which the statute prescribed, 
by a cheap and easy prrcreting: The consequences had been that these 
distressing disasters did not now occur, and much human misery had been 
happily put an end to.” 


Now, though we are willing enough to agree with the first half 
of the sentence with which this extract is concluded, we must point 
out to our readers that the second half is a begging of the 
question. The same disasters do not occur, or at least not to our 
knowledge, but is the source of human misery diminished? That 
is just what Mr. Crawford and his friends deny. They say you 
have driven the passenger traffic away from British shipping, and 
have thrown it into the hands of foreigners, under whose manage- 
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ment the misery is likely to be far greater, although now it is 
out of sight, ante 

State interference in these matters is always open to objection ; 
and we have no wish to disguise that in this particular case it has 
not been as judiciously exercised as it might have been. But 
there are circumstances in which no choice is left. The Pas- 
sengers Act and the Chinese Passengers Act may be considered 
as analogous to our Factory Act. The Ten Hours Bill was an 
undoubted defiance of the precepts of political economy, inter- 
preted in their literal sense. But political economy takes no note 
of accidental elements of inequality between employers and em- 
ployed, such as extreme youth, or profound ignorance and inexpe- 
rience. When, therefore, political economy is subjected to the 
operation of these disturbing and exceptional causes, the State is 
justified in stepping in. The factory-owners did not like it in the 
one case, and the shipowners naturally dislike it in the other. 
Interference may be carried too far, of course; and in the latter 
case we think it has been. But we cannot bring ourselves to doubt 
that legislation of some sort was needed to check the horrors but 
vaguely alluded to by Mr. Labouchere, though pretty fresh in the 
recollection of most adult persons in the kingdom. 

We now take our leave of the second division of our subject, 
namely, the Jegislative remedies proposed for the existing depres- 
sion of the shipping interest: consisting in a revision of the five 
Acts of Parliament specified by Mr. Crawford. We have next to 
consider Mr. Lindsay’s panacea: the removal, that is, of the 
fiscal burdens upon shipping. These, as far as we can gather 
from his speeches and writings, may be summed up under four 
heads: 1. The light dues. 2. Harbour dues, or passing tolls. 
3. Local dues ; and 4. Insurance. And his demand appears to be 
that the second, third, and fourth be abolished, and the first 
thrown upon the Consolidated Fund. The “light dues,” or 
dues levied upon shipping for the conservation of lighthouses, 
amount to 300,000/. a year: the harbour dues to about 
86,000/. The local dues—or dues for the paving, lighting, &c., 
of certain sea-port towns, to something less. The stamps upon 
insurances to 180,000/. or 190,900/. Next in order comes the 
timber duty, of which the total receipt is 600,000/. a year, but of 
which the shipowners request that as much may be remitted as is 
levied on timber employed for shipbuilding. And, lastly, we have 
the grievances of pilotage and salvage. The whole amount of 
relief, alluding to Mr. Lindsay’s last speech (Nov. 80), which the 
adoption of his proposals would confer upon the shipowners is 
estimated by himself at a million a year, or, as he adds, two per 
cent. upon the capital invested, which, by that computation, 
would be fifty millions. 

Now certainly there is a strong primd facie case in favour of 
taking these demands into consideration, when we find that ship- 
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owners of all shades of opinion are agreed upon their justice. It 
may be readily conceded that, considered abstractedly, the burden 
of maintaining lighthouses and harbours of refuge should not 
really and finally rest upon the shipowners. An omnibus com- 
pany, or Pickford and Co., might just as well be called upon to pay 
for lighting our streets. And it seems to us that under the 
existing free-trade system the burden really does fall upon the 
shipowners. Before they were exposed to competition they could 
remunerate themselves for these burdens by fixing a compensatory 
amount of freightage. But now that the foreigner, who, being 
able to pick and choose his opportunities of trading with us, is 
less affected by the impost, can compel them to reduce that 
freightage—in other words, to forego the compensating charge— 
they are left with the original burden without the original set- 
off. Now if this were all, the reasoning upon the case would, in 
our opinion, be exhausted. It cannot be just that advantages 
in which the whole community partake should be paid for by a 
particular class. But then this is not all. Since the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws the shipping interest has been relieved from 
various other burdens at the expense of the community. To sa 

nothing of the fact that, since the Government took upon itself 
the administration and expenditure of the light dues, a very con- 
siderable reduction in them, and consequent saving to the shipping 
interest, has been effected,*—to say nothing of this, the shipping 
interest has received absolute pecuniary relief from the country. 


“ Although,” said Sir Stafford Northcote, “the shipping interest might 
have great claims upon the country, both pecuniary and otherwise, there 
was another side to the account, for the country gave considerable advan- 
tages to this interest. Thus, it paid something like 50,000/. a year for pen- 
sions connected with the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, which had become 
bankrupt, and which the Government took upon itself, at a cost of at 
least half a million. Then the Government paid through the Board of 
Trade 20,0000. a-year for sending home distressed seamen. Such a proceed- 
ing was very desirable on grounds of humanity, but it should be remem- 
bered that these men went from this country not for imperial purposes but 
in the mercantile navy. The Government did not grudge the money, but its 
payment must be regarded as a boon to the shipping interest. Then a con- 
siderable charge was incurred by the nation in respect to differential dues 
which were paid to foreign nations under various reciprocity treaties. That 
charge was not less than 50,0007. a year, though he admitted that only about 
30,0007, went to the shipping interest. All these points had to con- 
sidered, and he did hope that honourable Members, however anxious they 
might be to ra the claims of the shipping interest, would look at the 
other side of the account. They must, too, look not only at the sums 
actually paid by the nation, but at the exemptions which shipowners en- 


joyed. For instance, one enormous advantage consisted in the title by which 


they held their property, and the ease with which they could transfer it, 
This title was perfected by an Act of Parliament, and the expense of trans- 
ae such a ship as the Great Hastern was, he believed, something like a 
shilling. 


* To the amount of 200,000/. a year. 
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That this last especially is a very considerable boon to the 
shipping interest, nobody, we presume, would deny. But still no 
doubt a residuum of taxation remains after all deductions, from 
which the propriety of relieving the shipowner may fairly form the 
subject of inquiry. 

On the subject of pilotage, it certainly seems that Mr. Lindsay’s 
views are theoretically correct. For to be compelled by the State 
to accept the assistance of a pilot, whether we want him or not, 
seems at variance with all modern notions of economy, Of 
course, the argument on the other side is, that if pilots were 
only employed when they were really wanted, there would not be 
enough employment to maintain them in existence. But surely 
there must be a screw loose in this argument somewhere. Com- 
pulsory pilotage is very like compulsory fire insurance. The money 
laid out upon the pilot when he is not wanted is analogous to the 
annual sum paid to an insurance office while our house is safe. 
In the one case we get service when it is required, in the other, 
money. But we do not force a man to take the latter precaution, 
for fear firemen should become extinct, and why the former? At 
all events, we should think there would be no great difficulty in 
devising some means for the maintenance of this useful class of 
men less irksome and apparently unreasonable than the present. 

The question of salvage remains, in which we believe the only 
grievance is the right of salvage possessed by Her Majesty’s 
vessels, which was confirmed to them by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854. We confess, however, that we think Mr, Lindsay 
has overshot his mark in pretending that ships of war are paid by 
the State to protect and assist the mercantile marine under any 
circumstances whatever. It is the duty of men-of-war to protect 
merchant ships from an enemy, but we doubt if they can be ex- 
pected to do more than this in the literal discharge of their 
functions. Here again, however, it is possible that; sooner or 
later, a boon will be conferred on the shipping interest by the 
Government. Lord Derby’s Government, in 1852, proposed to 
abolish salvage of this kind: and we should not be surprised if, 
ere long, it were surrendered. 

The abolition of the timber duties, as far as shipping is con- 
cerned, seems only a fair return to the shipowners for what we have 
taken from them ; and we can scarcely doubt that in the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry which we can as little doubt will be granted, the 
remission of it will be recommended. : 

We have now run through the principal topics of complaint 
which the fiscal reformers, represented by Mr. Lindsay, are accus- 
tomed to put forward. We pretend to little more than to give 
our readers a summary of the shipowners’ case, and we trust we 
have now said enough to enable them to understand the points at 
issue. Of the three remedies proposed, we have declared that, in 
our opinion, a protective remedy, or the enforcement of the recip- 
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rocity clause, would be inexpedient; that the legislative remedy, 
or the revision of certain statutes passed hurriedly through the 
House of Commons during the last ten years, may be safely 
adopted; and that the fiscal reforms propounded by Mr. Lindsay 
certainly deserve investigation. Of the three, we are inclined to 
believe that Mr. Crawford’s view is likely to prove of most 
immediate and practical utility to the shipowners ; for the aboli- 
tion of imposts recommended by Mr. Lindsay would find no 
favour. with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, considering other 
immunities which the shipowners enjoy, they are not so unjust in 
fact as they are in theory. . However, we freely admit that they are 
of sufficient magnitude to justify further inquiry, though the party 
of reciprocity affects to deride the advantage to be obtained from 
their repeal. Their argument, however, is essentially erroneous, and 
constitutes what logicians call an ignoratio elenchi. They say the 
repeal of these dues would not benefit themselves, because it would 
benefit the foreigner equally ; but that is assuming that Mr. Lind- 
say endeavours to obtain a species of protective benefit for his 
brother traders by demanding the abolition of these taxes, whereas 
it is no such thing. His one simple requirement is that British 
shipping should be unshackled; and he maintains that in that 
case it would have nothing to fear from competition. We should 
doubt, moreover, if any foreign shipping is kept away from our 
ports by the existence of these tolls, so that, supposing the 
relief afforded by the repeal to be apportioned fairly between 
native and foreign vessels, it is obvious that we should have very 
considerably the best of it. 

We have now to say a few parting words upon a wholly distinct 
aspect of this question: an aspect which, undoubtedly, does take 
it out of the category of ordinary trade questions, and forbid it 
to be ranked alongside of the tailoring, or the bootmaking, or any 
other commercial interest whatever. We allude to the importance 
of the mercantile marine “as a nursery for the British Navy.” 
These famous and well-worn words are of very ancient date. 
And the theory which they express was considered by Adam 
Smith a sufficient vindication of the Navigation Laws, which he 
otherwise condemned. Now we may state at the outset that we 
cannot sympathise with the spirit of Mr. J. Wilson’s speech, 
delivered in the House of Commons on the Ist of March last. It 
may be true enough that the Navigation Laws were not repealed 
with the view of increasing English shipping. But what he seems 
to imply is that they would have been repealed equally, though we 
had had good ground for anticipating a decrease of native shipping 
in consequence. Now, certainly, at this stage of the question we 
become staunch Protectionists. We believe that the clog placed 
upon the development of commerce and the progress of national 
wealth by the retention of protective duties and prohibitory laws, 
would have been less injurious to our interests than any real fall- 
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ing off in the numbers of our merchant seamen. If the question 
were free trade v. naval strength we should not hesitate for one 
moment. But we cannot understand how the question before us 
can ever be brought to this issue. We start from the broad basis 
that whatever injures the employer must, in the long run, injure 
the employed; these terms representing in the present instance 
the merchant and the shipowner. During periods of transition the 


latter class will frequently uudergo temporary suffering, but only 


to emerge into a period of increased prosperity. ; Have the farmers 
really suffered from the Repeal of the Corn Laws?* Have the 
working classes rns suffered from the progress of machinery ? 
We all know that they have not. And so it might have been 
anticipated that the stimulus imparted to trade in general, and to 
British trade in particular, by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, 
would more than compensate the shipowners for the loss of a 
monopoly. What we have already said with regard to the fluctua- 
tions in British tonnage during the last ten years will, of course, 
apply to the numbers of British seamen. We mean that we have 
as yet not had a fair opportunity of testing the results of free trade 
by experience.t But, as a matter of fact, no falling off has yet 
been experienced. 


“ Official returns,” says Mr. Lindsay, “showed that since the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws the number of seamen in the British merchant service 
had largely increased, and, ee the alarm felt at the repeal of the 
law which compelled our shipowners to have a certain number of appren- 
tices, the number of boys now employed by them (in many cases for one 
voyage or by the year) was much larger (45,000) than before the repeal.” 


These words were spoken last March, not merely ten years after 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, but five years after the passing 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, by which it was enacted that the 
crews of British ships need no longer be composed, either exclu- 
sively or in part, of British seamen. 

With regard to our coasting trade, according to the showing of 
the Proteetionists,{ the influx of foreigners has been too slight to 
make any perceptible difference. But even were it otherwise, the 
coasting trade has now, alas, a more formidable rival than foreigners. 
The railways already convey coals from the north at a cheaper rate 
than the colliers; and if the latter are to retain any traffic at all, 
it is absolutely necessary that they should keep down their charges 
to the lowest point.§ 

The circumstance of our seamen taking service under foreign 
flags is perhaps more difficult to deal with at first sight, but in reality 
comes round to the same point. The employment of British seamen, 
and the rate of wages they receive, must depend on the general 


* And that not because of exceptional causes, like the discovery of gold, 
but because on has been stimulated. 
+ Vide supra. 


P t Vide supra. 
§ Vide Mr. Lindsay’s “ Trade and Navigation.” 
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prosperity of the shipping interest. The shipping interest cannot, 
we repeat, be independent of the commercial interest, and the com- 
mercial interest is manifestly benefited by the existing law. We 
sincerely trust that measures now in progress for the manning of 
the Royal Navy will prove conducive to the revival of our mercan- 
tile marine, and tend to recall a large body of English sailors to 
the service of English masters. 

We feel that we have done but scant justice to the deeply-im- 
a subject which has occupied the foregoing pages. We 

ieve, however, that it contains a trustworthy outline of the pro- 
gress of opinion thereupon, and as such, and nothing more, we 
now commit it to the public. 


POLITICAL REVERIES. 


On the first day of January, 1859, France, by the voice of her 
Emperor, announced to the world that she was dissatisfied with 
Austria. All Europe was thereby disquieted, notwithstanding that 
it had been assured that the age of conquests was passed, and 
that even despotic sovereigns were amenable to public opinion. 
The millennium of international peace and goodwill, inaugurated by 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, had already been rudely disturbed by 
the Crimean war, and far-seeing men looked forward with anxiety 
to the further development of the silent and tortuous policy of the 
mysterious being who ruled through the name of his uncle, and 
by the will of the French people. They were not doomed to any 
long period of suspense. On the last New Year’s Day the cur- 
tain rose for the second great act of the Imperial drama, the 
scene of which was to be laid in Italy. 

We have no intention, nor indeed is it at all necessary, to recapi- 
tulate the details of the brief but brilliant campaign in which the 
Austrian troops were swept out of the plams of Lombardy. 
Neither does it belong to our subject to inquire into the causes 
which led to such a speedy and complete prostration of the 
Austrian power. It is immaterial to the object we have in view 
whether that consummation was effected by the strategic genius of 
Louis Napoleon, and the absolute superiority of the French sol- 
diery, or by the incapacity of the enemy’s generals and the luke- 
warmness of a portion of his army. ‘I'he result, at least, is beyond 
all doubt. Lombardy was freed in the course of a few days from 
the domination of “the stranger,” und the influence of Austria 
throughout Central Italy melted away like the mists of morning 
before a summer’s sun. Though not yet free from the Alps to the 
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Adriatic, Italy is now in a ‘great measure mistress of her own 
destiny. If any faith is to be placed in the most solemn assu- 
rances, she has nothing to fear from without. No armed inter- 
vention will be permitted in favour either of the exiled princes, 
or of the people themselves. The latter must work out their own 
freedom, and if worthy to enjoy that blessing they will certainly 
achieve it. Their real danger is from within. They have to guard 
against not only the selfish intrigues of upstart leaders, but also 
against hereditary and traditional jealousies of ancient date. They 
must also ‘behets that they do not exchange one master for 
another. It is not enough that they are delivered from the mate- 
rial yoke of Austria; they must now shield themselves against the 
castles influence of France. Their past history should inspire 
them with a salutary suspicion as to the disinterestedness of the 
motives which actuate French statesmen when professing active and 
enthusiastic sympathy with Italian patriots. In a former number,* 
we had occasion to sketch the most prominent features that have 
characterized French intervention in the affairs of the peninsula, 
and to give some striking examples of what is designated by the 
Emperor himself as the “ national and traditional policy.” It is 
needless, therefore, to go over the same ground a second time, or 
to insist upon the necessity of treating France, if not with open 
mistrust, at least with a cautious but dignified reserve. The 
remarkable pamphlet, indeed, which has recently appeared with 
the title of “Le Pape et le Congrés,’”’ engenders a hope that 
Louis Napoleon will for once act in accordance with the poli- 
tical principles he enunciated before his accession to the 
throne. It is there shown that neither France nor Austria can 
pretend to coerce the people of Romagna to return to their 
allegiance to the Pope, and by analogy the same restriction 
applies to the Central States. Naples, it is said, might be justified 
in interfering, but that such a course would be highly inexpedient, 
as in that case “ nothing could prevent the Piedmontese army from 
occupying Parma and Tuscany.” Manifestly, then, if any other 
power attempted by force of arms to restore the Arch-Dukes, 
the King of Sardinia would be equally entitled to march against 
the intruders. In truth, in neither case is the reasoning strictly 
logical. For how should the subjugation of the revolted Romag- 
nese by a Neapolitan army at the request of their nominal sove- 
reign be held to authorize the occupation of Parma and Tuscany 
by the troops of Piedmont? Nor is it clear that the latter have 
any right to aid the States of Central Italy in resisting the forcible 
restoration of their titular rulers, unless it be conceded that Victor 
Emanuel is their King Elect, and only awaiting the formal recision by 
combined Europe of the treaties of Vienna, before he assumes 
the crown of the kingdom of Italy. This is probably the 


* See Universal Review for June. 
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view actually taken by Louis Napoleon, one object of whose pre- 
tended “mission” is the cancelment of those treaties. The Congress 
of 1860 is, in fact, merely convened to undo the work of the Con- 
gress of 1815. In other words, the European Powers are invited to 
condemn their own handiwork and to repudiate the acts of the last 
generation. If no Congress was needed to ratify the severance of 
Belgium from Holland, neither can it be essential to the freedom of 
the Italian States that their union under one Crown should receive 
the formal recognition of the potentates of Europe through their 
representatives assembled in council. The treaties of Vienna 
have already been vitiated, without any combined action being 
taken by the contracting Powers, nor would there be any chance 
of such a combination at the present conjuncture if the people of 
the Italian Duchies had been permitted to annex themselves of 
their own accord to the kingdom of Piedmont. But those treaties 
have ever been regarded by a large portion of the French nation as 
a monument of their temporary humiliation on the downfall of the 
first Empire, and are frequently alluded to with shame and indigna- 
tion in the journalistic effusions of the present Emperor when in 
exile or in prison. His life has been consistently devoted to their 
revocation and to the restoratioh of France to the position she is 
entitled to oceupy. The ambition is by no means a dishonourable 
one, though the policy which will have effected its gratitication has 
been dishonest and tortuous. The abasement of the pride of the 
Muscovite and the alienation of Russia from England were the 
first step; while the second has been the utter disgrace of the 
Austrian arms and a coolness between the Courts of Vienna and 
London. Worsted in war, the unhappy Francis Joseph has also 
seen himself overmatched in diplomacy. He affixed his signature 
to the treaty of peace at Villafranca with the understanding that 
the exiled princes were to be restored by the combined influence of 
France and Austria. It was agreed that neither of those Powers 
should have recourse to arms; but who could doubt the effect of 
their united representations if made with honesty and earnestness ? 
It is scarcely probable that Louis Napoleon had any strong desire 
to procure for the Italian States a greater degree of liberty than 
he accorded to his own subjects. The ruling princes, indeed, 
might not personally be very agreeable to him, but assuredly he 
would never have taken the trouble to expel them from their terri- 
tories by force or covert wiles, had they not owed their position to 
the Congress of Vienna. That was the sore point. That it was 
which made them an abomination in his eyes and, in Eastern 
phrase, caused them to stink in his nostrils. He has kept the letter 
of his promise to the Austrian Emperor, while he has studiously 
evaded the spirit thereof. Under the pretext of the preservation of 
order a French army still remains in Parma, and by its presence 
encourages and confirms the people in their rejection of their late 
rulers. And now it is intimated, that as the Congress of 1815 
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“determined the peer existence of Italy and its territorial 


divisions,” so the Congress of 1860 may entirely remodify those 
arrangements and perfect the emancipation of Italy. One point, 
however, suggests itself. Is not the French Emperor bound by 
his undertaking at Villafranca to vote against that emancipation 
and in favour of the exiled dynasties? In the present instance 
he certainly must not look to the Holy Father for absolution, 
should he violate his princely word. 

If Austria were capable of acting a truly magnanimous, per- 
haps we should say a romantic part, there might still be a hope 
for her future. When a high-minded upright gentleman has 
been, through inexperience or accidental causes, reduced to com- 
parative poverty, he straightway disposes of his carriages and 
horses, dismisses his establishment of harpies, and accommodates 
himself to his altered circumstances. In like manner, if the Aus- 
trian Government could be brought to a proper understanding of its 
position, it would perceive the wisdom of adapting itself to the times 
and of propitiating adverse Fortune by dignity under reverses, 
aud by the inauguration of a new and conciliatory home policy. 
At the present moment Austria is on the verge of ruin. Her 
finances are fearfully involved ; trade and commerce are languish- 
ing ; the aristocracy are incompetent, prejudiced, and arrogant ; the 
lower classes are discovering their own strength and value in the 
State ; and Hungary is on the eve of a revolt. There is but one 
course to pursue, and that is one wholly opposed to her past tra- 
ditions. It is, spontaneously to dismantle Mantua and Peschiera, 
and give them up to Piedmont; to declare Venice a free city ; and 
retaining only Verona, to withdraw entirely from Italian soil. She 
would thus be enabled to apply her concentrated energies to the 
removal of Hungarian grievances, and the social amelioration of 
her own people. The Emperor of the French, indeed, has said 
that a great Power cannot be asked to make concessions without 
holding out an equivalent. But in this course there is more than 
an equivalent, for salvation is offered in lieu of bankruptcy, revo- 
lution, and disintegration of the empire. Happy are they who 
see the things that belong unto their peace ! 

With regard to the new crusade against the believers in Islamism 
we would say a few words. The ingratitude evinced by Spain 
towards this country has naturally inspired the majority of 
Englishmen with contempt and disgust. A sort of wish is, there- 
fore, constantly expressed, that the Spaniards may be worsted in 
their impending operations against the Moors. This unamiable 
feeling is also, perhaps, in part attributable to the conviction that 
the strings which move the Court of Madrid are pulled at Com- 
piégne, Fontainebleau, or the Tuileries. The prejudice is, in fact, 
easily accounted for, but it is not on that account to be commended 
or upheld. It is scarcely possible that the Moors should long retain 
possession of the littoral. The Mediterranean is essentially a Euro- 
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pean lake, and European laws, customs, and usages must inevitably 
ere long prevail upon every coast. The question then arises, 
shall France or Spain possess the shores of Morocco? To England 
they would be an incumbrance. She asks no more from Morocco 
than a supply of beef for her garrison at Gibraltar, and this the 
Spaniard would afford quite as readily as the Moor, and very ae 
of better quality. From the Spanish occupation of the Mooris 
littoral no-serious danger is to be apprehended, but it might be 
otherwise with the French, These are everywhere bad neigh- 
bours, as we know by long and bitter experience. They can 
neither be quiet themselves, nor allow their neighbours to be so. 
Fickle, inconsequent, and spasmodically enterprising, they are 
ever devising mischief, though from want of perseverance and a 
practical turn of mind, their jealousy, malice, and restless vanity 
are usually baffled in the end. That the Moors themselves will 
ever be sufficiently humanized to permit them to remain in undis- 
turbed possession is extremely improbable. The genuine Maho- 
medan is even more unchangeable than the Jew, for he is less 
sordid, less addicted to traffic. He is not averse, indeed, to re- 
ceiving money, and will resort to force or to a splendid mendi- 
cancy in order to obtain it, but he will not stoop to trade, he will 
not cheat by rule. He is a robber, but not a bill-discounter; he 
will sell justice, but he will not make out a false invoice; he 
will despoil you of alt you possess, but he will not ruin you by 
chicanery or take advantage of you by legal quibbles. He cannot, 
therefore, be assimilated to Europeans like his half-Arab brother, 
the Jew. He is a conqueror, a soldier, a landed proprietor, a gen- 
tleman, and, above all, a Mahomedan; and these characteristics 
sadly interfere with his success as a member of the cosmopolitan 
community in the nineteenth century. The individuality of the 
Arab race is truly remarkable. Even in the Jew, degraded in the 
first instance by his Assyrian captivity, it is still noticeable after 
so many centuries of humiliation; but the lordly Moslem who 
went forth to conquest in the name of Allah and his Prophet has 
never radically changed, though no doubt he too has deteriorated. 
At the seaport towns of Morocco the trade even now is in the 
hands of Jews, who also, with shame be it said, are the accredited 
representatives of Christian governments, with the honourable 
exception of France. Let us, then, dismiss all narrow-minded 
prejudices against the Spaniards, and congratulate ourselves that 
the slow and stately Don is likely to be our opposite neighbour 
rather than the quick and “ fiery Frank.” 

A good deal of solemn nonsense is said now-a-days about 
natural allies, and it is usually laid down as an indisputable 
axiom that the nearest neighbours are by that very circumstance 
marked out by nature to be the dearest and fastest friends. Now, 


nature, we imagine, has had wy little to do with the location of 
the different races that occupy the surface of the earth, except so 
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far as instincts and temperament have led to migration and con- 
quest. The question of propinquity, however, certainly does not 
enter into the account, and it is mere folly to talk of the com- 
munity of interests between England and France, because it 
happens that the two countries are divided by only a narrow 
channel. It is notorious to every reader of past history, to every 
observer of passing events, that instead of a community there is 
rather a diversity of interests and a marked antagonism of 
character. So far, indeed, from there being anything in common 
between the two nations, they have ever been divided by a feeling 
of jealousy, inspired by the instinct of self-preservation. To go 
no farther than their commercial relations, France has ever 
refused to exercise any sort of reciprocity for the many con- 
cessions made in her favour, and to this very day her people are 
compelled to give a high price for inferior iron rather than permit 
the introduction of English manufactures; the exchange of 
armour between Diomed and Glaucus being frequently quoted as 
an apt illustration of the sort of barter aimed at by perfidious 
Albion. 

But though France may not be considered as our “ natural 
ally,” there is one great country to which that title emmently 
applies. Sprung, to a great extent, from the same old Scandi- 
navian stock, the Russians are allied to us by blood, and by a 
similarity of imterests. We are told, imtdeed, that Russia is 
ambitious of extending her influence both in Europe and in 
Asia, as if that were a fault with which England could becomingly 
charge another nation. Every people that has faith in itself is 
necessarily and laudably ambitious. The only question that con- 
cerns us is, how far that ambition may be injurious to ourselves, 
and whether it may not.cover or originate schemes adverse to our 
own greatness. ‘I'he paths of Russia and of Britain we believe 
to run in parallel lines. It is only through an insane wrong- 
headedness that they need ever be diverted so as to come into 
collision. Even in Central Asia we should prefer the Russians as 
neighbours to the almost or wholly barbarous tribes that now en- 
cumber the ground. ‘The mingled blood of the Scandinavian and 
the Tartar no doubt produces men of great enterprise, who act 
upon a well-devised system or policy. But this apparent aggres- 
siveness is tempered and rendered practical by the trading and 
pedlarlike propensity derived from the German graft. The 
Russians excel us in the transport of goods in detail over a long 
tract of country. They are content with smaller profits, and are 
in a less hurry to become rich in order to retire from business 
and make an imitation gentleman of their eldest son. Patiently 
and ploddingly they will carry English goods across the steppes 
of Tartary to the banks of the Amoor, or into Persia, Afghanistan, 
Thibet, and Cochin China. As manufacturers they cannot com- 
pete with the English, but they do not for that prohibit English 
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manufactures or refuse to carry what they cannot produce. The 
Russophobia that at short intervals convulses the Calcutta Council 
appears to us as a childish panic. No’ invading army can 
enter Hindostan by land except through the Afghan passes, and 
there it would have ta encounter a more formidable enemy than 
Porus. A hundred years hence, perhaps, the danger may be 
greater if Central Asia shall in the meantime be subjected and 
humanized,—but by that time, India, it is to be hoped, will be 
able to govern and take care of herself. In any case we may be 
certain that it is a false and presumptuous policy which pretends 
to secure the interests of the third and fourth generation of them 
who are to come after us. Never was there a greater mistake 
than when a Whig Ministry alienated Russia from her old ally. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour and his colleagues have been quite 
sufficiently belauded for their conscientious refusal to participate 
in the spoils of the Ottoman empire. A great parade was made 
at that time of the incorruptibility of a British Government, 
and of the stern sense of honour which presides at the councils 
of the nation. And yet in less than three years from that date 
there was no hesitation about smothering another “sick man.” 
The arguments employed to justify the annexation of Oude are 
precisely those put forth by the Emperor Nicholas with regard to 
Turkey. The people of Oude, we are told, were subject to 
grievous oppression ; there was no justice to be obtained for the 
poor and friendless except through the intervention of the British 
Resident; the highest offices of state were disposed of to the 
highest bidder ; everything was to be had for money; a gift in the 
hand was the only “ Open Sesame ;” and the only discrimination 
between right and wrong depended upon the amount of a man’s 
riches and his liberality in expending them. Such a state of 
things was pronounced a scandal to the paramount power in Hin- 
dostan, and as fraught with bad examples to our own subjects. 
So one day the command went forth ; the king was deposed, the 
ministers of state pensioned or dismissed, the army disbanded 
and reorganized, and the people, revenue, and territory quietly 
absorbed into that British empire which is founded upon right, 
and therefore the peculiar care of righteous Heaven. What 
worse thing did Russia require of us? Was it not patent to the 
world that the Ottoman Empire was corrupt and rotten at the 
core? that all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
becoming daily more degraded through the execrable government 
under which they existed ? that the very presence of a Mahomedan 
ruler on European soil is a scandal to Christianity? and that a 
suitable opportunity had arrived for driving the arrogant Moslemin 
back into the wilds of Asia? There is scarce a man in England 
who would not exult over the expulsion of the infidel from the 
northern side of the Hellespont, but the national vanity plumes 
itself complacently upon having resisted a temptation. So much 
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has been said about our marvellous triumph that posterity, may- 
hap, will suspect that we half regret our magnanimity, and would 
not be sorry if the offer could be repeated. With the Muscovite 
at Constantinople there would be no chance of the Mediterranean 
ever becoming a French lake, and with Egypt and Crete in her 
own hands England would have had nothing to fear from either 
France or Russia, or both combined. The opportunity has, how- 
ever, passed away, and is likely never to return; but then we may 
console ourselves with the comfortable reflection that our inten- 
tions were highly honourable, and that if we did flout the 
advances of a propitious Fortune because she was not attired as a 
Doctor of Geneva, we took care to indemnify ourselves in a small 
way by swallowing another Mahomedan kingdom at a gulp. 

If Louis Napoleon was dissatisfied with Austria on the first day 
of 1859, is he likely to be less so with England on the first day of 
1860? We think not—but he will not give expression to his dis- 
content. Under the present aspect of affairs “the defeat” is not 
likely to be soon avenged. The blustering of the French Press 
has wounded John Bull’s self-love in the most sensitive part, and 
roused him to a degree of activity and vigilance which nothing 
else would have availed to effect. It would no longer be safe to 
attempt an invasion. The English fleet is once more in a position 
to cope with its old rival, which it has so often and so soundly 
thrashed. Our artillery is in a more truly effective state than at 
any former period of our history. Of our cavalry, perhaps, we 
cannot say as much, but the infantry regiments never were in 
better heart, and the militia is scarcely inferior to the line. In 
addition to this splendid regular force, we shall have, before the 
campaigning season returns, not fewer than 150,000 skilled rifle- 
men, brave, disciplined, and intelligent, supported by a volunteer 
artillery capable of testing to the uttermost the vaunted canons 
rayés which claim an Emperor as their author. Can we suppose, 
then, that the nephew of “ Mon Uncle” will be well pleased with 
a state of preparation betokening so much vigour, vitality, and 
determination, as well as such deeply-rooted distrust of himself? 
But, whatever may be his secret feelings, we may be sure that he 
will have nothing but compliments for the strong man armed, into 
whose house he cannot at present hope to enter, save as a fugitive 
or a guest. The fortification of the great naval arsenals can 
hardly be a subject of much gratification to the Avenger of 
Waterloo, though for a less expenditure than ten millions Henry V. 
not only guarded his own kingdom, but annexed that of France 
also. For how much would Cromwell have undertaken to march 
into Paris? For something short of ten millions Marlborough 
would have sent Louis XIV. to spend the remainder of his days 
at Greenwich, Kensington, or Kew, and even in these degenerate 
days some enterprising speculator will possibly contract to land 
Louis Napoleon on the Andaman Islands for considerably less than 
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it will cost to place our arsenals beyond the reach of a coup de 
main. 

The Italian question seems at length in a fair way of being 
settled to the satisfaction of most reasonable men, for we cannot 
regard as such the papistical hierarchy of Ireland with its blatant 
supporters, Messieurs Pope Hennessey, Monsell, Maguire, mendici, 
mime, balatrones, hoc genus omne. The Pope will henceforth be the 
Lord of Misrule over the Seven Hills, but the Papal States will 
never again bow the knee to him as their temporal ruler. It may 
be doubtful whether Central Italy will be annexed to Piedmont, 
but it will at least be free. Neither Austria, nor France, nor the 
Supreme Pontiff himself, will be permitted again to rivet the 
chains now lying broken and shattered on the ground. On this 
head we look for no great difference of opinion or action between 
France and England. 

There is a subject, however, that will probably come before the 
Congress, on which we anticipate the greatest possible divergence 
of views. It has already been reported from Constantinople that 
M. Thouvenel was supported by the Ministers of Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and Sardinia, in his demand for the Sultan’s authorization 
to M. Lesseps to prosecute the canalization of the Isthmus of 
Suez. That Austria and Sardinia should follow the lead of France 
in a matter that does not concern them is not very surprising, nor 
is there much reason to wonder that Russia should place herself 
by the side of these Powers, for in any case she must be a gainer. 
If the canal be constructed, it will be of immense advantage to 
her to have a quick and easy communication between the Black 
Sea and the Indian Ocean; and should the scheme turn out a 
mere bubble, the effect of the agitation will have been to weaken 
still further the authority of the Porte, besides furnishing an 
opportunity for requiting England for the part she bore in the 
Crimean war, We can understand, then, why these three States 
should range themselves beneath the banner of M. Lesseps et Cie, 
but how comes it that Prussia also is in that galére? Is not this 
a palpable illustration of the generally degrading effect of the 
moral influence based upon physical force which constitutes the 
true Idée Napoleonienne? ‘To Prussia it cannot be a matter of 
the slightest possible consequence whether the two seas are united 
by a canal, or whether the traffic continues to be carried on, as at 
present, by means of a railway; but she fears to offend France, 
and is anxious to keep on good terms with her dangerous neigh- 
bour so long as she can do so by merely sacrificing an ally on 
whose forgiveness she can rely when imploring aid in her hour of 
need. 

Were Louis Napoleon a younger man, were he less pressed by 
the lapse of years, we can hardly imagine that he would have 
pushed forward the Suez scheme so prominently at the present 
moment, Just now every move he makes is sure to be jealously 
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scanned by the English press and at once laid bare to the public. 
But he cannot pause to take breath. He is now in his fifty-second 
year, and his life has been a trying one. If a blow, therefore, is to 

e struck at all, it must be struck soon, and so far as we are con- 
cerned, the sooner the better. No man outside of a lunatic asylum 
dreams of the completion of this canal. Facts and figures are 
conclusive against its success as a commercial speculation, even if 
it were completed. There remains, then, only the political bear- 
ing of the question, and in this respect France alone would gain 
anything. It is now telegraphed, indeed, that the Ministers of 
the Five Canal-making Powers have agreed, so far as they had the 
power, to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, but 
what in that case becomes of the absolute cession of territory to 
the company, with the permission to erect fortresses and to impress 
labour? If the enterprise is really so promising as M. Lesseps 
affirms, would it not be wiser on the part of the Sultan to take the 
job into his own hands? This, of course, would not answer the 
purpose of France, and for that very reason would be so much in 
favour of the Porte. But what a humiliating spectacle is this, 
that one man through his strong wayward will should have the 
ee to keep Europe in constant disquiet ! One day we hear of a 

ew Caledonia—on the next there is an expedition against Cochin 
China—then come rumours of strange doings off the coast of New 
Brunswick—and now we learn that the Abyssinian Port of Abdoolis 
in the Red Sea has become a French possession. The object of 
France, according to the notable dialogue recently published in the 
Times, is only to have a number of coaling stations in different 
parts of the world, and it is for the supply of these stations that 
she has been such a good customer to our English coal-owners. 
But is there no further design in these conveniently scattered 
depits? Are they not good and commodious harbours in which 
steam frigates can lie in comparative security, and whence they can 
issue forth and pounce upon their prey? The times are sadly out 
of joint. Wars and rumours of wars, and men’s hearts failing them 
through fear of the things that are to come upon them. And all 
this because of one silent, brooding, determined man, who will not 
let his left hand know what his right hand is doing, and who 
touches no piece until he is assured of the consequences of the 
move. With such a man open war were ten thousand times pre- 


ferable to a deceitful peace as costly as war and without its fasci- 
nation and glory. 
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SKETCH OF THEIR SERVICES AND THEIR CHARACTERS, 


Wuen a great idea has become a great fact, and a great man has 
arisen to benefit the world by a positive discovery of great magni- 
tude, our custom is practically, if not actually, to ignore the 
labours of his predecessors in the fields to whose cultivation his 
life has been specially devoted. Nor is the ascription of undue 
honour to an inventor confined to a passive negation of the claims 
to fame of all his predecessors :—it is too often extended to an 
exclusion of all his successors, from the credit which ought to 
accrue to them in consequence of improvements in the first great 
master’s ideas and works. As an illustration of our first remark, 
we may refer to the general but somewhat hazy reverence which 
is connected in the popular mind with the name of Newton. 
Granting that he was one of the greatest of Englishmen, it is not 
the less certain that if he had never been born, the discoveries 
which are inseparably connected with his name, must have been 
made by other philosophers of his own or a shortly-subsequent 
time. The labours of his predecessors must have borne fruit, 
sown in some other soil :—it was only because of the surpassing 
genius of our great philosopher that he singly achieved success 
which, in ordinary cases, would have resulted from the toils and 
studies of several minds. Yet for all that is generally inquired 
about his predecessors, Newton might have himself originated 
those sciences to the improvement of which his life was devoted. 
He is adopted not only as the English representative of mathe- 
matical discovery and research for the age in which he lived—to 
which distinction he has a fair and legitimate claim—but his 
greatness is so great that it obscures the labours of his prede- 
cessors, and consigns to almost popular oblivion the names of all 
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whose sowings of scientific seed bore fruit of great and immediate 
ee utility when they fell upon the soil of Newton’s mind. 

en seldom care to explore scientific treatises, in order to discover 
whose names ought to be held as household words, when in the 
lapse of time those who are worthy to be worthies have ceased to 
excite interest in the popular mind. But neither in the case of 
Newton, nor of any other eminent man, ought we to forget how 
much he, and therefore the public at large, really owed to others 
whose names have been worthy, but not so worthy, of national 
honour and regard. 

That which is true of Isaac Newton is equally true of George 
Stephenson, with this difference, that the labours ofthe one are 
recent, and therefore some knowledge of his predecessors is still 
preserved amongst us. We have no desire to offer an unfair 
estimate of the value of the services rendered by George Stephen- 
son to the world at large, nor are we detracting from his fame, 
when we ascribe some honour to Trevithick and the other in- 
ventors who laboured before him, but in vain, to produce a prac- 
tically useful locomotive :—when we assert, further, that even in 
the hour of success, George Stephenson had formed but an im- 
perfect notion of the importance of the railway system; and 
lastly, when we state our conviction that to other engineers 
belongs much, if not most, of the credit of developing the system 
of railway communication amongst us which George Stephenson 
was the first to inaugurate. His early struggles and difficulties, 
and the patient courage with which he surmounted all the dis- 
advantages of his early position are too well known to require 
more than a passing allusion. The results of his life as regards 
Great Britain and the world were the invention of a safety-lamp 
on mechanical principles, which has been found more valuable in 
preserving life in mines than the subsequent application of Davy’s 
chemical knowledge to the attainment of a similar object :—the 
adaptation of steam to locomotion in a practically useful form :— 
the inauguration of our railway system in despite of general pre- 
judice and opposition :—the construction of the earliest examples 
of British railways on principles which have guided all subsequent 
railway engineers :—the application of the steam-blast to locomo- 
tives, and the primary form and arrangement of the steam-engine 
as used on every railway in the world, with subsequent modi- 
fications and improvements, but with no change in principle save 
in the introduction of the multi-tubular boiler. These are sub- 
stantial claims to popular remembrance, which are in no way 
affected, when we remember that improvements in the locomotive, 
and the development of the railway system, have been due in 
great measure to other hands and other heads.‘ Our purpose 
here is to indicate how far recent railway progress stands indebted 
to the successes of Robert Stephenson, and the comparative com- 
mercial failures of Isambard Brunel ; to point out, as briefly as may 
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be, the services rendered to steam-navigation by the latter of these 

t men; and to exhibit, as fairly as our limits will admit, the 
specific differences of their characters and temperament as shown 
by the evidence of their engineering works. But before proceed- 
ing to notice their engineering achievements, it is desirable to 
indicate to what extent Great Britain had been provided with traffic 
facilities in their early boyhood, and how far improvement had 
reached before they were of an age to accept responsible engage- 
ments. 

It is with difficulty that we can appreciate the condition of 
England less than a century ago in reference to internal traffic 
and commercial facilities. The roads of the kingdom were alike 
circuitous and in bad repair: they were virtually under the con- 
trol of the landed proprietors, who allowed private considerations 
to determine the line of their route, and paid even less deference 
to the requirements of the public weal than did such of their 
successors as used their influence in the early railway years for 
their own advantage. It was not till the year 1763 that turn- 
pikes were established in England: but they afterwards became 
the principal mode of providing the requisite means for the repair 
of thoroughfares. By degrees the business of collecting tolls fell 
into the hands of capitalists and contractors, so that much of the 
expense of collection was saved, and a larger surplus remained for 
improving the roads. Yet, even subsequently to the establish- 
ment of turnpikes, travellers give a frightful account of the 
state of repair in which the roads were kept, and vividly describe 
the difficulties attending journeys, and with what toil and 
expense merchandize was transported from place to place. But 
as business augmented, the condition of the roads was improved, 
the facilities for travelling became increased, and by the year 
1825, from which the railway system may be dated, it was easy 
and common to perform journeys at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
over thoroughfares rendered almost perfect by Macadam’s in- 
vention. 

The commercial requirements of the country were but imper- 
fectly satisfied by canals, which may be said to date from the year 
1755, though projects for the establishment of water communica- 
tion were discussed even in the time of the Commonwealth. 
Exactly a hundred years have elapsed since the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal was carried to a successful completion under the 
direction of James Brindley, with the immediate consequence of 
materially increasing the facilities of interchanging produce be- 
tween the various towns which it passed upon its route, and with 
the still more important result to modern times, of laying a 
foundation of practical knowledge for the use and direction of 
subsequent engineers. The achievement of Brindley’s first great 
work was speedily followed by the formation of similar canals in 
various parts of the kingdom, to such an extent that v4 canal- 
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mania” raged in 1790, and useless and unnecessary works:were 
constructed in places where return for investment was altogether 
out of the question. Much as the formation of canals had cor- 
duced to the development of industry and the interchange of 
traffic—the expansion of commerce ere long required still greater 
facilities, alike for the transport of materials and for the journeys 
of business men. The canal proprietors, besides, reaped enor- 
mous revenues from their shares, and regarded it as impossible 
that the works of which they were in possession should ever be 
superseded. Hence they paid no attention to the complaints of 
their customers, and claimed the right to do just as they pleased 
with the transport of goods entrusted to their care. By the year 
1820, it was regarded as absoiutely necessary that a new route for 
the carriage of merchandise should be formed between Liverpool 


and Manchester, in addition to the two canals already existing, 
and shortly afterwards the first steps were taken to secure a tram- 
road in that district, similar to those which had been laid down 
amid the mineral wealth of the kingdom, and which had been 
found of vast utility’in the transport of coals and minerals from 
the mines to convenient ports of shipment. 

The precise origin of tramroads is unknown; but it is certain 
that wooden rails had been employed for traffic purposes more than 
two centuries ago. They continued to be generally used down to 
a comparatively recent period, the extent to which they were 
applied being enlarged with the progress of mining speculations, 
so much so that by the year 1750 scarcely any mine of import- 
ance was unprovided with an accompanying railroad. Iron began 
to supersede wooden rails about eighty years ago, and the minds of 
thoughtful men seem to have been directed about the same period 
to the possibility of employing steam for locomotive purposes, 
The first locomotive was constructed from Trevithick’s designs in 
1804, and was successfully employed in that year upon one of the 
Welsh railways. But an idea was currently received at the time that 
the adhesion of the smooth wheels of the locomotive to smooth 
rails would be too slight to admit of the draught of heavy loads 
by steam power, and the skill of inventors was taxed to the 
utmost to provide remedies against an evil which had no real 
existence. Hence, although Blackett showed the fallacy of the 
popular opinion, so far as it related to the adhesion of waggons 
upon the rails, Trevithick was led to add projecting pieces to his 
locomotive wheels, Blenkinsop to employ pinions fitting into a 


rack, and other inventors to the use of still more unwieldy con- 
trivances. Their plans were failures from an economic point of 
view, and it was not till the year 1814 that the first commercially- 
successful locomotive was constructed by George Stephenson, and 


employed by him at the Killingworth colliery. 


“ The first locomotive which I made,” said George Stephenson, in 1844, 
was at Killingworth colliery, and with Lord Ravensworth’s money. Yes, 
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Lord Ravensworth and Company were the first parties that would entrust 
me with money to make a locomotive engine. That engine was made 
thirty-two years ago, and we called it ‘My Lord.’ I said to my friends that 
there was no limit to the speed of such an engine, provided the works could 


be made to stand.” 


The progress of the locomotive presents few points of interest 
from the year 1814 till the opening of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway in 1825. It was during these years, however, and 


very soon after the construction of his first engine, that George 
Stephenson discovered the value of the steam-blast. 


“In his first locomotive the eduction steam was allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere with a loud and hissing blast, which was the terror of horses 
and cattle, and was generally complained of as a nuisance, Mr. Stephen- 
son’s attention had been prey rawn to the circumstance of the much- 
greater velocity with which the steam escaped, as compared with the 
velocity with which the smoke issued from the engine. He then thought 
that by conveying the eduction steam into the chimney, and there allowing 
it to escape in a vertical direction, its velocity would be added to the smoke 
from the furnace, or to the ascending current of air in the chimney. The 
experiment was no sooner made than the power of the engine became more 
than doubled ; combustion was stimulated by the blast ; consequently the 
capacity of the boiler for generating steam was greatly increased, and the 
effective power of the engine was augmented in precisely the same propor- 
tion, without in any way adding to the weight. This simple, b« t6eautiful 
expedient, though it has hitherto received but slight notice as an original 
idea on the part of its author, was really fraught with most important con- 
sequences to railway communication ; and it is not too much to say that 
the success of the locomotive depended upon its adoption. Without the 
steam-blast, the advantages of the multi-tubular boiler could never have 
been fairly tested, and it was these two improvements working together, 
which afterwards secured the triumph of the locomotive on the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway.” * 


Such is the account given by the biographer of George Ste- 
phenson of the importance of one of his inventions in the early 
days of locomotive enterprise. It was made at a time when no 
adequate conception had been formed by any one, not even by its 
inventor, of the value of the improvement which he had intro- 
duced, or of the development of progress which would ensue from 
the construction of the first really-extensive railway. It was made 
when George Stephenson had acquired a local fame, as a man of 


great mechanical skill, but previous to his possession of a really 
comfortable position in life. But the time had not yet come for 
its use in the conveyance of general merchandise, nor was it till 
the year 1822 that its inventor was employed on the absolute 
pioneer of all subsequent railway enterprise. Four years previously, 
George Stephenson had received the honour of a public dinner, 
and the presentation of one thousand guineas as some return from 
the mining profession for his invention of the “ Geordie” safety 


* Smiles’ Life of George Stephenson, pp. 69, 70. 
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lamp,—and, during the still mtervening years, his energies were 
tasked to the utmost in the discharge of his duties as engineer to 
the Killingworth colliery, and in the improvement of the machine 
with which the travelling facilities of the world were to be revolu- 
tionized. But meantime an Act had been obtained for connecting 
Stockton and Darlington by a tram-road, and George Stephenson 
sought and was selected to occupy the position of its engineer. 
Moreover, he induced Edmund Pease to have the line surveyed 
afresh, and changed into a railroad; and further, to seek in the 
amended Act for its construction, which was passed in 1823, the 
power to carry passengers as well as merchandise, and to employ 
locomotive engines for the hatlage of both. And thus, when 
Robert Stephenson had reached the age of twenty years, was sown 
the germ of the world-wide railway system. 

Robert Stephenson was a school-boy when his father’s first 
locomotive was successfully completed. Placed in the way of 
acquiring that book-knowledge which his father had so well learned 
to appreciate, at a time when money was but scarce in his father’s 
purse, his school-days lasted till his sixteenth year. He was next 
engaged for a time under the direction of Nicholas Wood, in acquir- 
ing the profession of a mining engineer. But his evenings con- 
tinued to be spent in his father’s cottage, and his acquaintance 
with mechanical appliances and love for science were cultivated, 
not only by constant association with his father’s projects, but by 
repeated discussions between father and son on questions with 
which the elder man’s mind was ever filled. Released from his 
apprenticeship, even before the expiration of the regular period, he 
was next sent to Edinburgh in 1820, from which he returned in 
the following year, carrying home the prize for mathematics to 
gladden his father’s heart. In the three subsequent years he be- 
came a skilled mechanic, but his health broke down, under his 
application to study and work, and in 1824 he sailed from England 
to take charge of some mining operations in South America. 
Prior to his leaving England, the Stockton and Darlington Railway 
was approaching completion, and as his contribution to its mecha- 
nical requirements, he designed the stationary engines necessary 
to work its steepest inclines. In the year of his departure, a 
partnership was formed between his father and Edmund Pease, 
and the Stephenson locomotive factory was established. In 1827 
he returned to England at his father’s request, to find the Stockton 
Railway completed, and succeeding far beyond its projector’s most 
sanguine hopes, and the Liverpool and Manchester Railway already 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament. Met by the most virulent oppo- 
sition from all parties, the House of Commons had rejected the 
bill required to authorize the line which his father had selected— 
but a subsequent application for a line surveyed by the Rennies 
was more successful, and in 1826 its construction had been com- 
menced under the chief direction of George Stephenson. When 
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Robert Stephenson returned from South America, he undertook 
the management of the locomotive factory at Newcastle; and 
two years subsequently the practical knowledge which he had there 
expanded was, for the first time, publicly employed in conjunction 
with Joseph Locke, in the production of an able pamphlet, to which 
publication may be traced the determination of the railway direct- 
ors to use locomotive engines upon their line. His father had stood 
alone for years as the advocate of the locomotive—he had borne 
obloquy and ridicule without flinching from his conviction, that 
the locomotive was the right form of power to be used on railways— 
he had been made a mark for the most sarcastic wit of the clever- 
est counsel practising before the House of Commons :—and had 
been paraded as a yisionary and a dreamer in the pages of the 
leading newspapers and reviews of the time. But his courage and 
his faith had never faltered, and they were at length rewarded :-— 
iirst by the confidence of the early railway projectors, and ultimately 
by the unanimous judgment of the British nation, with almost the 
single exception of the late honourable member for Lincoln. Yet it 
was not without a hard struggle that the locomotive found its way 
to the Liverpool line. The unanimous voice of the engineering 
profession was adverse to its employment, and even after Stephe- 
son had proved his genius and judgment by carrying a firm road 
across Chat Moss, and thus accomplishing an “ impossibility,” the 
directors of the railway requested two eminent men to determine 
what kind of power should be used in its working. Walker and 
Rastrick, the referees selected by the directors, pronounced against 
~ the locomotive, and justified their decision in an able and elaborate 
pamphlet. Robert Stephenson and Joseph Locke—both of them 
young, and almost unknown men—reversed the decision by the 
publication of a still more able and valuable report: and the direc- 
tors were induced to offer a prize of £500 for a locomotive, to fulfil 
certain conditions, chief amongst which was the attainment of a 
uniform speed of ten miles an hour with a given weight of train, 
The “ Rocket,” constructed under Robert Stephenson’s directions 
and entered in his name, carried off the prize, and not only did 
this engine satisfy the proposed conditions, but it travelled at a 
velocity thrice as great as the limit which had been regarded as a 
possibility. The cumbrous system of stationary engines was reject- 
ed—the use of the locomotive became an established fact—and the 
first great work of Robert Stephenson’s life was done. By the 
end of 1830, the father had accomplished a work, from the prin- 
ciples of which no departure has been made in subsequent practice, 
except in the use of steeper gradients, as the powers of engines 
have become better understood; and the son had produced a 
locomotive which only required the addition of the multi-tubular 
boiler, subsequently employed by himself, to become the type of 
the steam-engine on every railway throughout the world. Moreover, 
the commercial success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
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exceeded all expectations: it became at once the channel for com- 
munication between all the stations upon its route, and supplied 
an impetus to trade, which more than justified the decision of its 
projectors to have it accomplished. 

It was Robert Stephenson’s fate throughout life to be connected 
with works which, though they frequently exceeded their estimated 
cost, generally returned fair rates of interest upon the capital ex- 
pended. Brunel was less fortunate. His earliest engineering 
work, for the commercial success of which he was in no way 
responsible, was in that respect a lamentable failure, and the 
record of his life will show that his subsequent career was often 
an unfortunate one for the shareholders in his various schemes. 
Of this we shall speak hereafter ; but at present, we shall direct 
our attention to Brunel’s earlier life and labours, noticing brietly 
the professional school in which he was trained, and the engi- 
neering works with which he was connected, prior to his appoint- 
ment as engineer of the Great Western Railway. 

He was educated in France, but returned to England at an 
early age to place himself under the tuition of his father. Sir 
Mark Brunel was a man of most diversified mechanical genius, 
whose inventions ranged from block-machinery for the dockyards 
to contrivances for making nails and wooden boxes; from new 
processes for building wide and flat arches without centerings to 
plans for measuring and twisting cotton; from inventions for 
shuffling cards without the use of fingers, to new methods and 
combinations for suspension bridges. He invented a machine for 
employing carbonic acid gas as a motive agent, and assisted by his 
son carried on experiments for upwards of ten years in hopes to 
bring it to perfection ; the machine being ultimately abandoned 
when the mechanical difficulties had been overcome, for the satis- 
factory reason that it had little chance of becoming a successful 
rival to steam. But the work by which he will be best remembered 
is the Thames Tunnel, for the conversion of which, by the way, 
into a railway there is at present a project before the public. 
This work was commenced in 1826, and completed in 1843, after 
various delays, and in the face of great engineering difficulties, at 
a cost of about £1200 per yard. More than once during the 
process of its construction, the waters burst in and threatened de- 
struction to the scheme; but mind ultimately triumphed over 
matter, and the Tunnel was completed, to be justly regarded as a 
triumph of engineering, and very little more. The process of 
construction was carried on by help of an ingenious shield, which 
enabled the workmen to make simultaneous excavations at more 
than one place, and the direction of the works during their early 
years was given to Isambard Brunel, whose zeal and energy in 
— affurded ample promise of maturer greatness. The first 

reach occurred in May, 1827, but the cavity was soon filled up, 
the waters removed, and the work recommenced under circum- 
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stances of great danger and difficulty. A second irruption 
occurred in the following January; when the fissure by which the 
waters entered was soon filled up; but exhaustion of funds inter- 
rupted the works till 1835, and Isambard Brunel sought occupa- 
tion elsewhere. He engaged in the formation of docks at 
Sunderland and Bristol, the latter of which he carried out with 
greater success than attended his scheme of a magnificent suspen- 
sion bridge to span the Avon at Clifton. It is difficult to perceive 
sufficient reasons for Brunel’s proposal to erect a bridge across the 
gorge of the Avon. If completed, it must have been a commercial 
failure, probably in perpetuity, and its absence does not seem to be 
at all severely felt. The. massive towers which are still standing, 
and the magnitude of the proposed span, are valuable, as showing 
the early boldness of the engineer, whose maturer years were 
marked by the design of the Hungerford Suspension Bridge, and 
by his connection with the Great Western Railway. His connect- 
ion with the docks brought him into prominent notice at Bristol, 
and probably led to his subsequent appointment as engineer of 
the London and Bristol Railway. But his services, when resident 
engineer of the Thames Tunnel, had already made him a man of 
mark in his profession, and his genius and originality were already 
known, when the successful completion of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway determined the immediate direction of enter- 
prise and capital. 

When the successful issue of the scheme for making a railway 
from Manchester to Liverpool became manifest, it was followed by 
an immediate evidence of desire on the part of all thinkmg men 
to have the same system of communication adopted on all the 
great lines of communication in the kingdom. Hence bills were 
soon brought before Parliament to enable companies to construct 
these vast iron causeways in various parts of the country. Railway 
Jegislation in the earlier and even in the later railway times has been 
most deficient, and attended with many evils, The first consider- 
ation that suggested itself in reference to railway schemes was, that 
the enormous outlay required for its construction rendered every 
railway a monopoly. Hence the question arose, whether such a 
monopoly could be safely given to private individuals, or whether 
the State ought to be the great railway proprietor and ruler. 
Parliament and the public determined that railway enterprise 
should be left to the wisdom and honesty of the projectors of 
railway schemes, and that private interest alone should decide 
what lines of communication were required by the public at large, 
the Houses of Parliament reserving ‘to themselves the power of 
examining each project, and affording or refusing their sanction to 
it, as the evidence produced in its favour as a public benefit did or 
did not outweigh the case of its opponents. Had legitimate 
influence only been exerted. in reference to the various schemes, 
this crude plan of legislation might have worked in. a somewhat 
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satisfactory way. But not only did the forms of the House of 
Commons give to every man whose property was affected by a 
proposed railway unlimited covert power to ass its projectors, 
and to force over and over again the argument of questions which 
ought to have been determined once for all by general con- 
siderations; but the members of both Houses of Parliament 
made use of their powers in an illegitimate way, and allowed 
themselves to be swayed. by considerations of their private in- 
terests, if not to the exclusion, at least to the neglect of due 
regard for the public weal. Besides, in the early years of railway 
enterprise the public were not only careless, but they were even 
frightened at the rate of speed promised. Agitation for new lines 
was therefore confined within a limited circle of individuals, who 
saw the importance of having the great towns of the empire con- 
nected together, and whose difficulties in carrying out their 
important projects were immensely increased by the apathy of the 
public, and by the skilful opposition of those whose vested 
interests were likely to be affected by the introduction of new and 
cheaper modes of traffic. Those who possessed sufficient stakes in 
the country to have influence upon the members of the Houses of 
Parliament strenuously endeavoured to thwart the views of the rail- 
way projectors, and hence the necessary amount of support for the 
schemes which came before Parliament was obliged to be bought 
at the most exorbitant prices. The railway projectors were well 
aware that the construction of railways must in the long run 
place the shareholders and directors in the possession of a mono- 
poly of the passenger, and almost a monopoly of the goods, traffic 
of the kingdom. They were therefore willing and ready to buy 
off opposition by lavish expenditure, and thus, at the same time, 
to secure influential friends. Hence the expenses of compen- 
sation for real and fancied damages were enormous, the pur- 
chase of the requisite land being made at excessive prices, the 
imaginary vested rights of canal proprietors being bought up at 
high rates, and the aid of men of influence being secured by the 
lavish assignation of shares or the direct application of money in 
the purchase of ground and tenements. Moreover, the railway 
system being still in its infancy, its opponents filled the news- 
papers of the country with the most absurd statements as to the 
evils which it would produce. They stated that game would be 
extinguished ; that the noble sport of fox-hunting would be at an 
end; that springs would be dried up; that meadows would 
become sterile; that canals would be destroyed, and their pro- 
prietors reduced to beggary; that corn would be thrown out of 
cultivation, and that landlords would be ruined. It was said of 
one projected railway, that “not only would it be a nuisance to 
the country, it would positively be a nuisance to my Lord South- 
ampton.” The Countess of Bridgewater and Lord Brownlow 
declared that. “the advantage to the public would not equal the 
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injury to their estates.” In one breath it was promised that 
canals would increase their rapidity of transit ; in the next it was 
added that no acceleration of speed was desirable. The people of 
Northampton rose en masse to resist the passage of the railway 
in the vicinity of their town, and Robert Stephenson was com- 
pelled to divert the proposed line through the Kilsby Tunnel to a 
point five miles off to satisfy the citizens, who learned to lament 
their folly some years later, and clamoured loudly for accom- 
modation which they had spurned, after forcing the Company to 
an expenditure of three hundred and fifty thousand pounds, in 
order to comply with their first whim. 

Again, the proposal! to pass through tunnels was most un- 
popular. Scientific men propounded sapient theories as to the 
danger to health from confined gases; Dr. Lardner entered into 
an elaborate calculation to show the quantity of carbonic acid 
deposited within a given distance; poetic physicians talked of the 
“ deafening peal of thunder, the sudden immersion in gloom, the 
clash of reverberated sounds in a confined space producing a 
momentary shudder, an idea of destruction, a thrill of anni- 
hilation ;” and more prosaic practitioners conjured up catarrhs 
and consumptions as the necessary concomitants of tunnel 
travelling. There were, of course, equally absurd views pro- 

ounded in favour of what we now regard as necessary evils ; but, 
in a word, all sorts of minor and major arguments were advanced 
in opposition to railways, and the projectors had to fight their 
way against most discordant species of difficulties. 

Opposition of all kinds beimg thus rampant, the London and 
Birmingham Railway was projected and placed under the engineer- 
ing superintendence of George Stephenson and his son. The zeal 
and energy of the latter may be inferred from the fact that he 
walked at least twenty times over the ground between London and 
Birmingham, in determining the most suitable course for the line. 
The necessary plans and sections were deposited in November, 
1831, showing the course of the line almost as it exists at the 
present moment. The bill was read a first time in the House of 
Commons in the latter end of February, 1832 :— / 


“A vigorous examination of the evidence followed, and the bill was 
carried in the lower Estate. No division occurred in the House of Lords on 
the first and second reading; and after the Committee, of which Lord 
Wharncliffe was chairman, had sat for six days hearing conflicting state- 
ments, an adjournment was agreed to with the idea that some amicable 
arrangement might be effected between the Company and its opponents. 
The negotiation, however, failed—in other words, the directors could or 
would not bid high enough ; the opposition was stoutly maintained, and on 
the 10th of July, 1832, the bill was lost.” * 


Robert Stephenson was deeply chagrined and dispirited at this 
failure. But an indignant spirit was aroused in the commercial 


* Francis. History of British Railways, pp. 182, 183. 
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interest which had joined the railway movement. The causes of 
the failure were well-known and appreciated, and Lord Wharncliffe 
did not hesitate to declare that “ the failure of the bill was due to 
the landowners.” But the railway was postponed, not per- 
manently defeated ; and six months had barely elapsed when another 
circular was issued, in which the directors stated that they would 
have no hesitation in proceeding with the bill, “ provided they could 
remove that opposition of dissentient landowners and proprietors” 
which was the sole cause of their failure. They announced also 
that “ negotiations had been opened with most influential parties, 
and that their measures had been more successful than they had 
ventured to anticipate.” This language indicates with sufficient 
clearness the policy pursued towards influential landowners who 
held that their private loss could not be compensated by any 
public advantage, and who, holding such views, did not hesitate to 
traffic in their position as hereditary legislators. It is far from 
pleasant to reflect on the conduct of the members of our Legisla- 
ture in reference to this and subsequent railway bills ; suffice it to 
say that the negotiations opened by the directors proved successful, 
and the bill authorizing the construction of the railway was passed 
in the succeeding session of Parliament. The works were imme- 
diately proceeded with, under the direction of Robert Stephenson, 
who had full control in all engineering difficulties. Of these, 
the most striking occurred in connection with the Kilsby Tunnel. 
This, as already stated, had been forced -upon Robert Stephenson 
by the opposition of the citizens of Northampton—not selected by 
him voluntarily, as a mode of exhibiting his genius and boldness 
of design, at the expense of shareholders in the line. Though 
careful borings had been made in order to ascertain the nature of 
the ground through which the tunnel was to pass, it was found, 
early in the process of its construction, that a quicksand had not 
been discovered, and the contractor was released from his engage- 
ment, only to die of fright and vexation. Robert Stephenson then 
undertook the task, and confronted its difficulties with unflagging 
zeal and marvellous ability. For eight months, steam-engines 
pumped 1200 gallons of water per minute from this quicksand 
alone. The waters were gradually lowered ; the masonry was pro- 
ceeded with; and, at the expiration of thirty months, the tunnel 
was completed at a cost of £350,000. To carry such a work 
through a shifting quicksand was an achievement worthy the son 
of the engineer who laid a solid road across the surface of Chat 
Moss. Its stupendous difficulties, and the ability with which they 
were surmounted as they separately arose, cast into the shade the 
magnitude of the works and the engineering skill displayed on 
other parts of the line, which was completed and opened for traffic 
in 1838. The estimated cost had been largely exceeded ; first, 
because of the exorbitant demands of the landowners, and ‘subse- 
quently, in consequence of the unexpected difficulties of construc- 
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tion, and the increased requirements of accommodation at the 
various stations. But the line proved a great commercial success ; 
and, more than that, it has served as a model of railway construe- 
tion to succeeding engineers, even more valuable than the Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and Stockton and Darlington pioneers, from 
the principles of which no departure of importance has been made 
—except this—that as locomotives have been improved and made 
more powerful, less-favourable gradients have been admitted in 
railway practice,* and heavier rails and much superior permanent 
way have been wisely adopted. 

Reference has been already made to the difficulties and opposi- 
tion with which the projectors of the London and Birmingham 
Railway had to contend. The Great Western Railway was not 
more fortunate ; nor were the grounds of objection advanced more 
rational than those already mentioned. For example; the autho- 
rities of Eton College opposed it on the grounds that “ it would 
be injurious to the school, and that those who knew anything of 
the nature of Eton boys must admit that it would be impossible 
to keep them from the railway.” Farmers fancied their cows 
might be killed ; people were taught to believe that they would be 
smothered in tunnels, and the trite objection that it was the specu- 
lation of engineers and solicitors was worked with the greatest 
possible effect. Though it was distinctly proved that the public 
would be gainers from the construction of the railway, and that 
any private annoyances due to it would be amply compensated, 
the bill was rejected by the Parliament of 1834—not. without 
some show of reason, inasmuch as the proposal was to carry the 
line in the first instance only to Reading, and it was urged that 
“the promoters must either have a complete western railway or 
none.” 

The defeat of the measure was celebrated by a public dinner at 
Eton, and the opponents of the bill regarded its fate as sealed. 
But in 1835 Parliament reversed the decision of the preceeding 

ear, and authorized the extension of railway enterprise into the 

est of England; not, however, until the opposition of land- 

owners had been removed by potent and solid arguments, such as 
had been found convincing in other districts of the country. 

As already stated, Brunel was selected as the engineer of the 
Western project. But it was not until the bill authorizing its 
construction had been once rejected by the Houses of Parliament, 
that he developed the idea of changing its guage from that which 
had been universally used before his time. It is most probable 
that the guage adopted by George Stephenson in his first railways 
was the result of chance: though it is stated that amongst the 
subjects discussed between him and Edmund Pease during the 
Stockton and Darlington negotiations, was the guage of the pro- 


* The introduction of such gradients is due in great measure to some ex- 
periments made by Dr. Lardner in 1841. 
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posed line. But, however determined, the guage first used had been 


necessarily adopted in subsequent constructions, in order to secure 
the easy interchange of traffic at junctions of railways belonging to 
different companies, or formed at different times. The narrowness of 
the guage was found to lead to some inconveniences, inasmuch as 
the construction of locomotives had not been carried to great per- 
fection, and difficulties arose in reference to the arrangement of the 
various parts of their machinery. These difficulties have been since 
overcome,—but they had been felt before Brunel had to do with 
the Great Western. One of his objects in proposing the Broad 
Guage was to remove cause of complaint from the want of room 
for the adjustment of the mechanism of his engines, and also to 
enable him to enlarge their wheels and other dimensions without 
materially elevating the centres of gravity of their masses. He 
anticipated vast increase of speed—and anticipated rightly enough, 
—only speed on railways must be determined to some extent by 
considerations of economy and safety—and the narrow-guage 
engines, even of early construction, can travel at as great a velocity 
as is desirable or requisite in order to avoid departing from the 
above conditions. But the argument, and a very plausible one it 
was, which Brunel urged with greatest force, was that certain main 
lines would extend over certain districts of the country, in which 
each company would enjoy an absolute monopoly, and that the 
communications of such districts with one another would be very 
slight. It is very easy to see the error of this argument at the 
present day, when experience has demonstrated its fallacy :—but 
Brunel must not be judged by ea post facto considerations: and 
it must not be forgotten that at the time when he advanced his 
idea, no one had formed even an approximate notion of the 
expansibility inherent in the railway system. Let Brunel, there- 
fore, be’ regarded as having advanced an opinion which was 
original and apparently sound twenty-five years ago: and do not 
let us condemn him for an error in judgment, at a time when his 
view of railway extension was more probable than possibly any 
other that could have been hazarded. His adoption of the broad 
guage is another matter, to be estimated in a different way. We 
learn from: his evidence before the Guage Commission of 1845, 
that he had no connection with railways prior to his appointment 
as engineer of the Great Western. We know, also, that the idea 
of adopting the broad guage was submitted to George and Robert 
Stephenson before being acted upon, and that both of these engi- 
neers pronounced against its adoption. We know further, that 
Brunel stated in 1845, when the evils of the break of guage were 
being investigated, that he thought his own guage too small, and 
that he would have adopted a wider one if he had had the same 
work to do over again. We may blame Brunel, therefore, for not 
weighing with sufficient care the opinion of men whose talents 
were at least equal to his own, and whose experience was vastly 
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greater: and we may regard his persistence in his own opinion 
against the judgment of nearly every British engineer, as egotis- 
tical in the extreme. But we have no right to condemn the 
broad-guage system, except upon its own merits and demerits,— 
nor are we at liberty to pronounce harshly against Brunel, because 
he failed to foresee all the consequences of his advice, at a time 
when only prophetic powers could have led him to a right con- 
clusion. We hold that the economy which an engineer exhibits in 
adapting means to ends, and the skill with which he subordinates 
the possible to the necessary and practicable, are the fairest tests 
of his professional character and success: and whilst we do 
not hesitate to condemn Brunel’s adoption of the broad 
guage as an error in judgment we cannot but be conscious 
that the almost universal adoption of the narrow-guage system 
has been a consequence of its priority in point of time. We 
prefer, therefore, to leave the question of guage aside, as 
far as possible, in speaking of Brunel’s engineering character 
as shown by the construction of the Great Western Railway. 
It is necessary to mention, however, that the consequences result- 
ing from the adoption of the broad guage have been of two kinds: 
one relating to the Great Western Railway itself, the other to the 
general system of the country. As regards the latter of these, 
some brief details will be given when we come to speak of the 
“Battle of the Guages” in 1845—but we have already said 
that it ought not to weigh directly in forming an estimate of 
Brunel’s character. As regards the former we may at once state 
that increased expense was entailed in the execution of every part 
of the works by the adoption of Brunel’s idea. So far as this 
expense was an immediate and necessary consequence of the 
broad-guage system, we have no right to censure the engineer. 
But we are perfectly justified in blaming him when we find him 
indulging in unsuccessful experiments at the cost of the share- 
holders in the Company, or building bridges of extreme boldness 
of design, and tunnels of quite unnecessary dimensions, in order 
to prove his command of engineering resources, or his determi- 
nation to develope his ideas at whatever cost. And yet, with all 
our conviction that the greatness of an engineer is largely de- 
pendent upon the economy of cost with which he carries out work 
intrusted to his charge, and with a firm belief that Brunel de- 
serves no little censure for the unnecessary and expensive struc- 
tures, into which he permitted his originality and contidence in 
his own judgment to lead him, we cannot but admire the high 
courage which nerved him to resist all opposition to his schemes, 
and which supported him in his determination to carry out a 
theory upon which his reputation depended. Even if we feel 
inclined to censure the obstinacy with which he clung to his own 
cherished convictions, or to question his ability to estimate the 
consequences of his decisions as he might have done, and as 
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Robert Stephenson would have done, or even if we feel satisfied 
that throughout life he paid over-much attention to great ideas, to 
the exclusion of due consideration of their details, and more than 
once evinced an ambition to leave monuments of skill rather than 
works dictated by necessity and economy—we must not forget 
that obstinacy was a virtue in the case of George Stephenson, and 
that even the commercial errors of such a man as Brunel are so 
redeemed by his genius as to communicate engineering knowledge 
not altogether inadequate to their cost. 

Of the works upon the Great Western Railway, the two of 
greatest magnitude and importance for our purpose, are the Box 
Tunnel and the bridge across the Thames at Maidenhead. .Of 
the latter, Samuel Sidney says, “The bridge built by Brunel over 
the Thames at Maidenhead, to show how. the river might be 
crossed by two arches when the old bridge close by required not 
less than six, fell down twice. It was again rebuilt, and stands a 
monument of what an engineer of genius can effect with share- 


holders’ money.” This severe, but just, opinion was pronounced 


in 1845, and has never been controverted. The tunnel at Box 
might have been avoided, or, at all events, diminished in length if 
the engineer had chosen to divert his line. Perhaps it is too un- 
charitable an hypothesis to suggest, that as there was a great and 


unavoidable tunnel at Kilsby, so, of necessity, the Great Western 


required a more magnificent structure of the same kind at Box, if 
for no other reason, at least to show that their engineer was pre- 
pared to encounter all possible emergencies. Be this as it may, 
the necessity of the latter, and, therefore, the wisdom and utility 
of its erection may be fairly questioned. 

The railway from London to Bristol was opened in 1841. 
Three years prior to its completion Brunel was associated with an 
enterprise which, though barely successful from a commercial 
point of view, was the pioneer of very great and very momentous 
changes in oceanic navigation. The result of Brunel’s life will be 
best remembered, and its influence best felt in connection with 
ocean steam-ships. When other men declared that it was impos. 
sible for steam-ships to cross the Atlantic with safety, and we 
need hardly add, with regularity, Brunel was not afraid to avow 
the opposite conviction, and to stand before the British Associa- 
tion as an advocate and exponent of progress in a new and almost 
untried direction. New and almost untried, because although the 
Atlantic had been crossed by steam-ships before the Sirius and 
the Great Western were even contemplated, every voyage under- 
taken prior to theirs had been made with steam as an auxiliary to 
sails, not with steam independent of all other forms of impulsive 
power. The Sirius was the first vessel which crossed the Atlantic 
by the unaided power of steam; and the Great Western, which 
left England a few days subsequently, reached America on the 
same day, but at a later hour. Thus, then, the first steps had 
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been taken to decide two important questions :—first, the possi- 
bility of steam-ships crossing the Atlantic carrying sufficient fuel 
with them to render them independent of wind under the ordi- 
nary circumstances of navigation ; and, secondly, the comparative 
advantages in speed and safety, and various other respects inhe- 
rent in the employment of larger vessels, The Sirius was soon 
withdrawn from a service which her builders had never intended 
her to fulfil; the Great Western remained in use, the largest 
steam-vessel of her time. Designed by Brunel, and built of wood, 
without the advantage of prior experience, whether as to the form 
of such ships, or as to the strength and arrangement of their 
various parts, the power and tonnage of the Great Western were 
double those of any steam-ship that had been built before. She 
was, in fact, a grand experiment, whose performances proved that 
size was a main element of success in an ocean steam-ship, and, 
at the same time, settled the practicability of bringing Great 
Britain within a given time of America, leaving nothing to coming 
years but to improve upon her model, to adopt iron in place of 
wood for the framework and structure of ships, and to supply 
capacities for trade in proportion as they may be required. That 
she was not a grand commercial success is not to be set down as 
a fault on the part of her designer: great ships, as it has ever 
been found, have to make their trade, not to enter, like the loco- 
motive, upon an immediate monopoly, or even an immediate en- 
penne of traffic. So far, therefore, as the commercial value of 
arge steam-ships is concerned, it is necessary to make our esti- 
mate after several have become established, and after they have 
had time to act upon the trade passing between the various ports 
adopted as their termini. It is better, therefore, to leave com- 
mercial considerations aside in speaking of the early importance 
of the Great Western to the cause of general progress. It is 
fairer to regard the existence and construction of such a ship, as 
proving what is, or may be, practicable ; and to bear in mind that 
an oceanic steam-ship of her size stood at first in the relation of 
an experiment to the commercial world. All provisions tending 
to facilitate the interchange of traffic between distant countries, 
eventually create a demand which they may be unable to supply ; 
but, as we have stated above, an adyance in the magnitude of 
vessels is not necessarily followed by an immediate increase in the 
cargoes carried. In estimating, therefore, the importance of the 
Great Western experiment, we are bound in justice to remove all 
consideration of the one question which unfavourably effects 
Brunel's reputation as an engineer, and to judge only by the value 
attaching to his demonstration of a possibility doubted and denied 
before the Great Western was built. In his subsequent steam- 
ship designs we cannot judge him in the same way. Experience 
had shown the economic considerations necessary to be weighed 
before converting even the boldest conception of a steam-ship intg 
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a reality, and which were not sufficiently counted by the engineer 
before advising that his designs should be carried out. 1t matters 
little that Brunel’s Great Britain has been exceeded in size by a 
Persia and » Himalaya, and that commercial success has almost 
immediately attended such vessels in very recent times. The fact 
that greater projects have subsequently succeeded is no apology 
for an error of judgment in regard to the time of carrying out a 
great idea, except in the case when prior experience cannot be 
collected to guide the projector to a right conclusion. 

Of the Great Eastern we shall speak hereafter. Meantime, 
let us express our conviction that Brunel’s greatest service to this 
country and the world was performed when the Great Western 
was built, and that his dependence on his own judgment in this 
instance has been of as signal service to the cause of human pro- 
gress as the tenacity with which George Stephenson clung to his 
faith in the locomotive, alike through bad report and subsequent 
good. There is nothing obtrusively personal in connection with 
this claim of Isambard Brunel to grateful remembrance. In this 
instance, at least, the brightness of his genius is enhanced by the 
lustre of his services to humanity, not obscured, as on other 
occasions, by the magnitude of. his interest in his own fame. 

Brunel, then, was the pioneer of oceanic steam navigation. He 
was also one of the first to advocate the importance of screw 
steam-ships, and the chief means of persuading the British naval 
authorities to have the screw tested in the British Navy. On the 
success of the trial he fearlessly offered to stake his engineering 
fame and character. Satisfactory experiments were made, the ship 
employed for the purpose being known as the Rattler, and being 
very far from a favourable subject with which to test the value of 
a theory. But Brunel’s chief experiment with the screw was per- 
formed in connection with the Great Britain. This vessel, like 
the Great Western, was an immense advance in size on every pre- 
ceding steam-ship, and was built by Brunel from his own designs. 
Unlike his former great ship, however, the Great Britain was an 
iron vessel, the first example of the class of monster iron-ships, to 
which many subsequent additions have been made ; and, although a 
fine specimen of engineering skill and design, and valuable as a 
guide to steam-ship builders, when vessels of similar tonnage 
came to be really wanted, her size was too great for the commercial 
requirements of her own time. For years she was a commercial 
failure; in all other respects she was a great success. Though 
unfortunate in having run on shore at Dundrum, on one of her 
early voyages, the qualities of strength and stiffness secured in 
her mode of construction were so distinctly proved by a test of 
the extremest severity, that the principles by which Brunel had 
been guided became established in regard to the importance and 
utility of wrought-iron in the construction of steam-ships. The 
success in respect of velocity attained by the application of a 
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screw to so large a vessel was sufficient also to demonstrate its 
utility as a motive power, even more decisively than had been 
done by the experiments upon the Rattler. 

It has been already mentioned that Brunel worked for ten 
years conjointly with his father in search of a plan for employing 
carbonic acid as a cheap and effective motive power. Sub- 
sequently his attention was turned to the atmospheric railway 
system, of the merits of which he was led to form a much higher 
opinion than has ever been borne out in practice. The idea of 
using atmospheric pressure as a motive force does not seem to 
have excited much interest in Great Britain until the early years 
of the present century. A patent was taken out by Vallance in 
1823, and the practicability of employing the atmosphere to pro- 
duce motion was verified by direct experiment. But the objection 
of the travelling public to transmission in a dark close tunnel 
was quite sufficient to prevent the general adoption of Vallance’s 
system. The subject dropped, to be revived again in 1835, and 
to be then attended with some feeble attempts at public experi- 
ment. It was not, however, till the opening of the London and 
Blackwall Railway that the atmospheric system created much public 
interest. At first stationary engines were used on that line with 
ingenious arrangements adapted to a railway with very numerous 
stations. The consequent wear and tear of ropes was found to 
lead to great expense, and hence a proposal was made to adopt the 
atmospheric plan. A short atmospheric line was laid down at 
Wormwood Scrubs under the direction of Clegg and Samuda, and 
tested in comparison with the locomotive power used on the 
London and Croydon Railway. In 1843 the Kingston and 
Dalkey Act was passed, authorizing the construction of that line 
on the atmospheric system, and it was subsequently tried, but 
with no very striking success, between Croydon and Tasos and, 
under Brunel’s direction, on part of the South Devon Railway. 
Brunel afterwards attempted to introduce the atmospheric railway 
in the north of England, as an opposition scheme to the north- 
east coast railway to Scotland, and was thus brought into direct 
collision with the adverse opinions of George and Robert 
Stephenson. A controversy followed, which resulted in the 
rejection of Brunel’s scheme. Looking back dispassionately at 
the period in which the atmospheric system was agitated, and 
bearing in mind the amount of favour accorded to it by many 
eminent men, and especially by the Government engineers of the 
time, it seems hard to believe that the non-adoption of the 
atmospheric system was other than a consequence of its minor 
merits. No doubt it was possessed of some recommendations ; 
for example, its adoption would have enabled engineers to take 
advantage of the existing surface of the ground, and to avoid the 
formation of embankments and cuttings, the slope of the atmo- 
spheric tube being a matter of comparatively small importance, 
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and, more important still, accident to life would have been 
morally impossible, because, in the words of Sir Charles Pasley, 
“no following trains can possibly overtake another, nor can two 
trains meet each other so as to cause collision.” But the inflezi- 
bility of the system secured its condemnation, it being evident 
that a plan in which accident to any part would put a stop to the 
traffic of the whole of the line, had not, in its slightly-increased 
safety, a sufficient claim to superiority over the locomotive system 
already adopted. Besides, it seems very plain that steam applied 
directly to produce motion will be applied more economically and 
advantageously than if used circuitously and at second hand, and 
the arguments against the employment of stationary engines and 
ropes could be easily rendered applicable to the case of stationary 
pumping engines and exhausted pipes. The system was rejected ; 
by the end of 1848 it was universally condemned; even Brunel’s 
experiment on the South Devon Railway was abandoned, and his 
enormous atmospheric tube removed to make way for the loco- 
motive. Yet his faith in the atmospheric railway remained 
unshaken to the last, and his confidence in his own opinion as to 
its value was unaffected alike by its failure and by the adverse 
verdict of the engineering profession. 

It is not necessary, nor would it be possible, to trace the history 
of the various lines in which Robert Stephenson and Brunel were 
engaged during the development of the railway system. The same 
distinctive principles which marked the early career of the two men, 
marked their career through life—and the question of necessity as 
related to possibility, ever presented itself to their minds under very 
dissimiiar aspects. No man has left greater records of his talents 
behind him than Robert Stephenson :—no man ever showed greater 
desire to adapt means to ends, or more determined opposition to 
purchase fame by the undue expenditure of shareholders’ money 
im noble structures. With Brunel, grandeur of effect too often 
exceeded in importance the economy of means, and hence care for 
his own reputation seems to have borne down other important 
considerations in the development of his bold and original schemes. 
Not that we wish to be understood as at all questioning his perfect 
honesty in the expenditure of vast sums of money to carry out a 
cherished object—that insinuation would be as base as it is 
grouudless—but that we wish to record our opinion that, as a 
railway engineer, he never displayed sufficient consciousness of the 
primary importance of the works with which he was entrusted, and 
of the subordinate relation of his own power to carry out grand 
designs to the requirements of necessity and a wise economy. Both 
men showed most thoroughand sonatinalatakelenaaes with what was 
possible : one excelled the other in his careful consideration of what 
was necessary and practicable. These specific differences of the 
men will be noticed again, before the conclusion of our article. 
For the present, however, we shall confine our attention to a brief 
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allusion to railway progress, up to the “ Battle of the Guages ” in 
1845, and a short account of the causes and opinions which led 
to the adoption of the Narruw, as the National Guage of Great 
Britain: we shall then notice the most important of the great 
engineering works executed under the direction of the two men, 
and conclude with such general considerations in regard to their 
public career, as have been suggested by a careful examination of 
the various authorities within our reach. Into their private lives, we 
do not intend to enter; because we feel that the intrusion of such 
matters would be out of place, and, still more, that the unanimons 
expression of regret at their loss was not more a tribute of admi- 
ration to their genius, than an affecting and spontaneous testimony 
to their private worth. 

As already stated, it would be impossible for us to trace, with 
any minuteness, the rapid course of railwey progress, after the 
successful completion of the pioneer lines with which George Ste- 
phenson was so intimately associated. Brunel’s share in railway 
development was much more local in its character than Robert 
Stephenson’s. The one voluntarily chose a district of the country 
in which to extend his favourite broad-guage system, the other 
devoted his attention to the improvement of the locomotive, and 
was also, either directly or indirectly, concerned with all the impor- 
tant lines.of the kingdom, on which the narrow guage was adopted. 
He was also consulted as to the Eastern Counties Railway, on which 
Braithwaite had adopted a five-feet guage, and although in the 
first instance he did not pronounce against Braithwaite’s departure 
from the ordinary guage because of the local character of that line, 
his subsequent experience of the mutual dependence of all om 
upon one another led him to advise the Company to return to the 
usual standard. For a time no inconvenience resulted from the 
existence of two systems of construction ; but eventually the Bristol 
and Gloucester Railway, which had been originally projected on the 
narrow guage, as an extension of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
line, fell into the hands of the Great Western, and was consequently 
laid down on Brunel’s system. Thus, then, the “ Break of Guage” 
began. Ere long it was discovered “that merchandise did not 
flow so smoothly and continuously over this route, as over other 
lines, where no interruption of guage occurred.” Not only were 
passengers put to inconvenience, by having to change their carriages 
at the Gloucester station, but merchants began to complain of the 
unpacking and repacking of goods, occasioned by the “ Break of 
Guage,”’ and of the loss of time, and mislaying, and misdirection 
of traffic, consequent upon it. The line had not been long opened, 
when the merchants of Birmingham called a public meeting, at 
which the manager of the Bristol and Gloucester Railway acknow- 
ledged that the break of guage “was a commercial evil of the 
first magnitude ;” and the agitation against it may be dated from 
that meeting. 
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In the succeeding session of Parliament two competing projects, 
to connect Oxford and Wolverhampton, one on the broad, the 
other on the narrow guage, were brought forward for conside- 
ration. The then existing railway department of the Board of 
Trade advised that the narrow-guage line should be selected ; but 
both Houses of the Legislature reversed the decision, on the 
ground of the superiority of the route advocated by the Great 
Western, without, however, expressing any opinion as to the 
merits of the competing guages. The decision of the House of 
Commons was arrived at after an expensive and protracted con- 
test, which served to call public attention to the question at issue : 
and very shortly after its termination, a Royal Commission was 
appointed “to ascertain whether provision ought to be made for 
securing a uniform guage ; and whether any steps should be taken 
to secure uniformity of guage in railways already existing, or to 
be hereafter constructed in Great Britain.”” The Commissioners 
held a lengthened investigation before which all the leading engi- 
neers, and many railway officials, appeared to give evidence. With 
the exception of the officials of the Great Western Railway, and 
of Brunel himself, who stated that he thought even his broad 
guage too narrow, the opinions expressed to the Commissioners 
were adverse to Brunel’s system. The advocates of the narrow 
guage did not contend that it was the best that could have been 
adopted in the first instance, and many of them admitted that it 
would have been well if, in the early years of railways, a wider base 
had been laid down. But all of them without exception held that 
the improvements in the construction of the locomotive had been 
so great that ample room was provided in the existing system for 
all requisite machinery ;—and further, the most experienced engi- 
neers stated that, in their opinion, the rate of speed attainable on 
the narrow guage was arene the limits of safety and necessity. 
Moreover, the extent to which the narrow guage had been adopted 
rendered it impossible to introduce any change without frightful 
expense, and the public suffered no inconvenience, but rather the 
reverse, from the comparatively limited size of the carriages on the 
general system. The theory on which Brunel had proceeded 
when he adopted the broad guage was shown to be absolutely 
fallacious by the test of experience; the plan which he had em- 
ployed in laying his rails was condemned by a similar test; and 
the verdict of the most competent judges was in favour of adopt- 
ing the narrow as the national guage not only on the grounds of 
expediency, but because in point of safety there was little superiority 
in Brunel’s system, whilst its cost was yastly larger, whether 
tested by the formation of the road, or in the provision of roll- 


ing stock.* The break of guage was proved to be an unmitigated 


evil; and the result of the inquiry was that the Commissioners 


* The working expenses on the two systems are nearly equal. 
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recommended that the broad guage should be confined to the 
Great Western and its branches, and that means should be taken 
by the formation of a mixed guage, to render the Great Western 
system of railways available for the use of the ordinary carriages. 

Though the report of the Commissioners was far from a satisfac- 
tory document; and though it presented many traces of partisan 
spirit on the part of men placed by the Government in a strictly 
judicial position, the result of the inquiry was tantamount to a 
condemnation of the broad guage, not altogether on its own 
merits, but because of the greater extension of another and sufli- 
ciently good system. The narrow guage was shown to be cheaper 
and amply sufficient for the traffic requirements of the country ; 
but, above all, the pre-eminent importance of uniformity was 
established beyond question. The Great Western Railway and its 
branches will, therefore, remain as the isolated examples of Brunel’s 
system; and it is not impossible that future years may see it 
abandoned even upon its inventor’s own lines. 

By far the boldest and most important of Brunel’s many 
designs, and the greatest of the many great works with which 
Robert Stephenson’s name is connected, were carried out sub- 
sequently to the battle of the guages. The structures of the 
latter had not only the priority in point of time, but a Tubular 
Ship would very possibly never have been designed had not 
Robert Stephenson proved the stability and strength of a tubular 
structure in his Conway and Britannia Bridges, These, like all 
the rest of Robert Stephenson’s great works, were forced upon 
him, when absolute necessity compelled him to seek, in untried 
plans, the only available means of satisfying the commercial and 
social requirements of railway development. The truth of this 
statement is amply proved by his own evidence before the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, and by the reports of engi- 
neers selected by the Government to determine the conditions 
which a bridge across. the Menai Straits should be required to 
fulfil. So, again, the high-level bridge at Newcastle was neces- 
sary in. order to complete a link in the railway system. For, 
when the Newcastle and Berwick Railway was planned, it was felt 
that a junction with the Newcastle and Darlington line could be 
effected only by the construction of a very lofty bridge across the 
Tyne, and herive Stephenson’s design of one of the finest speci- 
mens of the bow-string girder principle in the world. The Royal 
Border Bridge across the Tweed is another of Stephenson’s grand 


designs, carried out in order to extend the railway system, without 
break, into Scotland. But the greatness of these works is cast 


into the shade by the tubular structures on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway. The whole of the works along this line are of 
extreme magnitude, and were attended with great difficulties ; and 


it is an honourable fact in Stephenson’s engineering history, that 
he ecknowledged before the Institution of Civil Engineers, that 
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although he had given his most careful consideration, in order to 
determine the most economical mode of constructing this line; 


still, after its completion, he was satisfied that greater length of 
tunnelling, and a smaller use of sea-walls would have been hoth 
cheaper and better than the plan adopted. The line itself was 
carried out, as every one is aware, for the purpose of bringing 
Dublin within twelve hours of London. This object, as was 
obvious, “could only be accomplished by extending the land 
journey and diminishing the sea voyage, or, in other words, by 
increasing the comparatively certain, and diminishing the uncer- 
tain, portion of the journey.”* The ports of Holyhead and 
Dynllaen had their respective advocates; but, ultimately, Holy- 
head was selected as the point of departure for Dublin, and 
Robert Stephenson proceeded to carry out a line of railway from 
Chester to Holyhead, which had been originally projected by his 
father. At first it was proposed to make use of Telford’s suspen- 
sion bridge across the Menai Straits for the purposes of the pro- 
jected railway, and to ereet a new railway-bridge only across the 


Conway. The trains were to be divided and taken across the 
Menai Straits by horse power, to which scheme the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests gave their assent, but only as a 
temporary measure. Such a stipulation, however, could not be 
entertained by the Railway Company, and various considerations 
were advanced to show the propricty of deviating the proposed 
—? in the vicinity of the Menai Straits. The Company, there- 
fore, directed their engineer to examine the ground, and to choose 
the best site for an independent bridge. Stephenson selected the 
Britannia Rock, and then taking advantage of an old idea of 
Telford’s, he designed cast-iron arches of enormous span, and pro- 
posed to be erected on a peculiarly ingenious principle, in order to 
carry his roadway across the Menai Straits. For the Conway, he 
intended to build an arch on centering, supported on pontoons 
during the whole process of construction. But as soon as Ste 
phenson’s original plan for crossing the Menai Straits became 
known, it was urged that the proposed structure would seriously 
interfere with the navigation of the Straits in the vicinity of the 
Britannia Rock. Stephenson therefore considered himself bound 
to reconsider the whole question, and turned his attention to the 
possibility of adapting the suspension principle to railway pur- 
poses. 


“ Amongst a variety of devices,” as he himself tells us, “for the accom- 
plishment of this object, the most feasible appeared to be the combination 
of the earyyenee chain with deep trellis trussing, forming vertical sides 
traversed by the suspension rods from the chains; with cross bracing 
frames top and bottom to retain the sides in their proper position, thus 
ve a roadway, surrounded on all sides by strongly-trussed frame- 
work,” 


* Robert Stephenson: in Edwin Clark’s Account of the Britannia and 
Conway Tubular Bridges, p. 13. 
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Stephenson further tells us, that in forming this conception, his 
mind reverted to a wrought-iron girder bridge, which had been 


carried out under his direction some years before. The form 
which his idea for crossing the Menai Straits had thus assumed 
was “simply a huge wrought-iron rectangular tube, so large that 
railway trains might pass through it with suspension chains on 
each side.” Further consideration led him to regard his projected 


tubular platform as a beam, and the chains as siinple auxiliaries. 


The shape of the tube remained to be settled, but the examination 
and thought which Stephenson had already bestowed on the sub- 
ject, had satisfied his mind that a tubular platform of some shape 
would give him all requisite strength and stiffness ; and he was 
therefore prepared to submit sketch designs, and an explanation of 
his idea to the notice of the House of Commons. 

Speaking of his conviction that Parliament would not authorize 
the construction of the cast-iron arches which he had at first de- 
signed, and of the responsibility which he was called on to assume 
in regard to his project of a tabular platform, Stephenson says :— 


“T stood on the verge of a responsibility from which, I confess, I had 
nearly shrunk; the construction of a tubular beam of such gigantic 
dimensions, on a platform elevated and supported by chains at such a 
height, did at first present itself as a difficulty of a very formidable nature. 
Reflection, however, satisfied me that the principles upon which the idea 
was founded were nothing more than an extension of those daily in use in 
the profession of the engineer. Whatever the form of the tube, the prin- 
ciple upon which the calculations were founded was equally applicable, and 
could not fail to lead to equally accurate results.” 


He was prepared, therefore, for the contingency of having his 
former design rejected, and ready to undertake the responsibility of 
carrying a tubular structure across a chasm of 400 fect, at a height 
of 100 feet above the surface of the tidal river beneath. Finally, 
he came to regard the suspension chains as unnecessary ; and when 
his friend, Mr. Miller, brought to his notice the fact that an acci- 
dent had happened in launching an iron steam-ship, 180 feet in 
length, and that she had rested for several days almost uninjured, 
with a distance of 110 feet between two points of imperfect sup- 
port, he felt so satisfied of the truth of his calculations, that “ his 


confidence was converted into a certainty that he had not under- 
taken an impracticable task.” 


He therefore fearlessly met the committee of the House of 
Commons, and upon his convincing them of the practicability 
and safety of his proposed structure, the bill authorizing the 
construction of the Chester and Holyhead Railway was passed, 
and received the royal assent in 1845, 

Stephenson next undertook a preliminary experimental investi- 
gation, in which he was largely assisted by Eaton Hodgkinson, 
Edwin Clark, and William Fairbairn—the last of whom suggested 
a modification of his views, which he states that he rejected after 
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due consideration. As the experiments proceeded he adapted his 
idea to the results obtained by Clark and Fairbairn; but the 
general plan of the structure remained unchanged. Early in 
March, 1846, Stephenson felt that he was in possession of suffi- 
cient facts to enable him to construct a tentative model. Various 
modifications afterwards suggested themselves, many of which 
were due to William Fairbairn. At length, after more than a 
year’s delay, for the purpose of carrying on the necessary experi- 
mental investigations, the designs were finally settled, and steps 
taken to put the tubes together in the immediate vicinity of the 
Menai and Conway Siraits. The difficulties of erecting the 
bridges had still to be considered. All kinds of plans were pro- 
jected and carefully canvassed; and ultimately each tube was 
floated on pontoons and gradually raised into its place by the 
help of powerful hydraulic presses. The details of the erection 
of these tubes, and of their subsequent testing and success ; of 
the various obstructions which arose, as the work progressed, and 
of the skill with which all difficulties were overcome, are of 
striking interest. But the account which we have collected from 
Stephenson’s own record and testimony as to the origin and pro- 
gress and necessity of the design are sufficient to exhibit the 
character of the man; and we need not, therefore, concern our- 
selves further than with the facts of the accomplishment of the 
work, and a bare mention of the talent displayed in every stage of 
its progress. When we remember that, at one and the same 
time, Robert Stephenson was responsible for the successful com- 
pletion, both of his tubular structures, and of the High Level and 
Royal Border Bridges, and that these great works were success- 
fully achieved :—when we recollect further that in addition to 
works of national importance, having for their object the bringing 
of London into the most rapid possible communication with 
Dublin and Edinburgh, his time and attention were devoted to a 
multitude of other but less important works both in England and 
upon the Continent, it needs no extended descriptions of even the 
grandest of his completed works to prove the zeal and energy of 
the man. His high moral principle is abundantly shown in our 
sketch of the origin and progress of the idea which resulted in 
the Britannia Tubular Bridge ; and this is but one of the many 
records of his life, which might be adduced to show that if he 
did not seek for occasions to exhibit his boldness of design, it was 
not because he doubted his ability to execute whatever his mind 
- suggested to him as practicable, but because he counted the cost 
of unnecessary originality, and was content to leave the story of 
his labours and his services to Great Britain, in works which 
became monuments of his original geaius, only when the expe- 
rience of his predecessors was not sufficient to suggest a mode 
of meeting the unexpected requirements of necessity, 

Our space forbids us to do more than allude to the facts that 
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Stephenson was the life and soul of much of the Continental 
railway system ; and that his advice was eagerly sought in refe- 
rence to railways in India, Egypt, and Canada. In Egypt he 
himself erected a magnificent sabaler bridge ; and in Canada the 
same principle has been adopted, on a still grander scale, in 
_crossing the St. Lawrence. But as there is some question as to 
whether the credit of the latter design belongs to Stephenson, or 
to Ross, his former assistant at the Menai Straits, it is enough to 
mention that an application of an idea, essentially and originally 
his own, has been made in one of our colonies, on a scale of 
greater magnitude than the mother country will ever require. 

Every one who has visited South Wales must have had his 
attention directed to Brunel’s great railway bridge at Chepstow. 
It is not a beautiful structure, estimated by any possible canons 
of taste; but it presents many features of originality and of in- 
terest to the engineer. Of these two may be mentioned ; first, it 
is a combination of trussed girders with the rigid suspension 
principle, the tension of the suspension chains being supported 
by the enormous girders: and secondly, the supporting tower in 
the centre rests upon a pier formed of six cast-iron cylinders, 
which pass ienah fifty feet of mud to the solid rock beneath. 
It is a striking example of Brunel’s skill in overcoming great 
natural difficulties—surpassed in very recent years by the “ Royal 
Salt-Ash Bridge,” a similar structure, but on a larger scale, and 
erected under still greater local disadvantages. Unlike Stephen- 
son Brunel has published no account of the growth and progress 
of the ideas which resulted in these magnificent structures. He 
has not told us how his mind became convinced of their necessity ; 
nor has he left us any record of the considerations which weighed 
with him in selecting the principle of these bridges, and the /ocus 
of their erection. We have no account of the nature and direc- 
tion of Brunel’s economic reflections in regard to these structures ; 
and though we assume that the great engineer had higher and 
nobler objects in view than to leave monuments of his bold and 
original genius—still, in the absence of all evidence, we cannot 
use them to elucidate the character of the man, or refer to them, 
except as mementos of the skill of the engineer. 

Again, in reference to the last and most magnificent of Brunel’s 
designs, we possess insufficient knowledge as to why, and are 
guided by conjecture alone as to when, the conception of a levia- 
than ship was formed in his mind. Moreover, we labour under 
the further disadvantage of being unable to refer to the perform- 
ances of the Great Eastern, in order to test the value of the con- 

‘ siderations which led to her construction, The future of the 
ship is entirely a matter of speculation. No experience exists at 
the present moment sufficient to guide us to the formation of a 
reliable opinion as to her capacities, or as to the possible effects of 
her future performances at sea upon ship-building enterprise. All 
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that is certain is that, regarded as an example of mechanical skill 
and marine design, the Great Eastern is worthy of our highest 
admiration. As a specimen of construction, the ship is a model 
of strength, and, in a sailor’s eyes, a model of beauty ; and viewed 
merely as the completion of an engineer’s idea, she is a grand 
success, and a splendid record of Brunel’s genius. If we suppose 
that the considerations which determined the size of the Great 
Eastern were satisfactory, and that the commercial value of such 
a ship and the importance of the consequences of combining the 
screw with the paddle on so vast a scale, are likely to warrant the 
cost of the vessel, we must admit that Brunel was justified in 
carrying out his great idea. That idea was not formed without 
long and anxious consideration. It occupied Brunel’s mind even 
before the Great Britain was built, but it took no tangible 
shape till after the completion of Stephenson’s tubular bridges. 
Stephenson’s structure in all probability determined Brunel to 
build a tubular ship: the enormous dimensions of which were 
not finally settled, however, till the end of the year 1851. 
They were shortly afterwards submitted to the directors of 
the “‘Eastern Steam Navigation Company.” The engineer’s 
mind was subsequently devoted for several months to the 
completion of his plans: until in August, 1853, a report was 
issued by the directors, announcing the intended size of the 
new ship, recapitulating the reasons which had determined 
them on the adoption of Brunel’s ideas, and entering into an 
estimate of the probable returns upon the capital invested, from 
the employment of monster ships in long sea-voyages. The 
Great Eastern was intended for long. sea-voyages, and for long 
sea-voyages alone ; from her success or failure when employed in 
accordance with the intention of her designer, will be derived the 
only fair test of Brunel’s judgment in advising her construction. 
The report of the directors, to which we have already referred, 
tells us that ‘they had to consider the size which could be most 
usefully employed in the long sea-voyages contemplated: as also 
the peculiar conditions required by the proposed trades, and the 
means of working with the greatest efficiency for the public ser- 
vice, and most profitably for the owners.” They go on to state, 
that “the size which they have concluded on adopting is demanded 
by the nature of the trades, and is the smallest in their judgment 
that will secure the indispensable requisites of comfort, speed, and 
economy.” The advantages which they anticipated were that the 
Great Eastern would be able to carry a sufficient stock of coal 
for the longest outward and home voyage ; that detentions on the 
way would thus be avoided ; that like an express railway train, the 
ship would travel without stop or departure from the most direct 
route to her destination; that cost would thus be saved; and 
that great increase of speed would result from increase of tonnage. 
In stating these anticipations, the directors pointed to the evi- 
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dence of past experience, acknowledging its limited nature, but 
expressing the fullest confidence in the success of the design, and 
promising, to conclude with, that the ship would return interest 
at the rate of forty per cent. 

The Great Eastern has been built, and has proved a splendid 
example of her designer’s genius and constructive skill. She has 
been launched, also, after a totally unnecessary expenditure of 
money in proving that hydraulic presses can be employed to push 
a great cellular tube broadside into the sea, as well as to elevate 
tubular bridges to their destined position. Her strength and 
stiffness have been tested: an approximate idea has been 
formed of her speed, and of the utility of combining the screw 
and paddle in order to produce motion. It remains to be 

roved whether she will fulfil the sanguine anticipations of 

er designer and his first board of directors. We hope that 
she may be as great a commercial as she has been a mecha- 
nical success; but we fear that the experiment has been too 
vast for the requirements of the age, and we cannot avoid the 
reflection that in her construction has been proposed a question 
analogous to the early railway inquiry—shall guage be adupted to 
engine, or engine to guage ? There is an aspect of finality about the 
Great Eastern, and an apparent assumption in her vast size that 
the marine steam engine has arrived at perfection, with which we 
confess we have little sympathy, especially as very recent improve- 
ments in the marine steam-engine will materially lessen the con- 
sumption of coal, if adopted in our ocean steam-ships. Thus one 
of the reasons adduced in favour of the Great Eastern experiment 
has been already modified, and the others may possibly share the 
same fate. We are well aware of the danger of hazarding 
opinions prior to the existence of experimental data, and we shall 
not venture to draw deductions, favourable or otherwise, to the 
future of the ship, from the fact we have mentioned. We shall 
content ourselves with repeating that, as a specimen of mechanical 
skill, she is worthy of our highest admiration, and with the 
expression of our hope that she may prove successful in her com- 
mercial career, even more successful than to fulfil the anticipations 
of her designer aud his friends. 

Our space will not permit us to refer in detail to Brunel’s con- 
nection with some of the continental railways. Nor is it necessary 
that we should do so. For, as compared with Robert Stephenson, 
Brunel had little to do with European lines; and, further, any 
account of his works in Italy would involve the consideration of 
his reasons for abandoning the broad guage in that country. It 
would be out of place also, in a sketch such as we have 
attempted, to bring forward any details of the causes which have 
affected the railway destinies of Great Britain, and which led to 
the disastrous railway mania. It is no small credit to Brunel and 
Stephenson that, throughout their whole lives, their energies were 
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devoted to the advancement of legitimate enterprise, and that neither 
one nor other ever lent himself to forward the wishes of mere 
railway projectors. Though the projects with which they were 
connected were often rival plans to attain the same end, they 
never lent their character and their talents to schemes intended 
to be used as mere gages of battle between competing companies 
or competing bodies of shareholders. In this respect the two 
great engineers deserve equal honour; in all things else, we believe 
that Robert Stephenson was the greater man, and the greater 
benefactor to the country at large. Not that he was a man of 
greater theoretical genius than his competitor, or that he ex- 
hibited throughout life the same desire to be original at whatever 
cost; but because he was an earnest practical man, whose vast 
experience qualified him for the execution of great works when 
his mind became convinced of their absolute necessity; whose 
pride and boast it was that he had never undertaken a work which 
he bad failed to carry to a successful completion ; whose rational 
confidence in himself did not lead him to reject the results of 
other men’s experience ; whose schemes were never strictly local, 
but always dependent upon a due sense of the national require- 
ments; whose boldest ideas were always put to the test of prac- 
tical experiment before the money of shareholders was risked 
upon their adoption, and whose whole system was so based upon 
sound principles and considerations, that whatever work he 
undertook admitted of the amplest extension when its extension 
became requisite, without the prior necessity of his deserting the 
opinions by which he had been guided in the first instance. Not 
so with Brunel. We grant that he was a mechanical genius; 
we admit the almost universal boldness and originality of his 
engineering conceptions ; we have acknowledged the vastness and 
the importance of his services to oceanic steam navigation, but we 
cannot forget the magnitude, expense, and needlessness of many 
of the structures with which his name is identified, the com- 
mercial failure of most of the schemes with which he was con- 
cerned, the readiness with which he entered into mechanical and 
commercial speculations without due consideration of the effect of 
his counsels, the repeated necessity under which he felt himself 
constrained to retrace his steps and reconsider his plans, the zeal 
with which he pursued visionary schemes, such as the atmospheric 
railway system, and the attainment of speed of one hundred 
miles per hour by the help of enormous locomotives, which were 
almost impossible to start, and nearly impossible to stop when 
once under weigh; and the bold, nay, almost reckless deter- 
mination which he evinced on more than one occasion to trust to 
his own judgment, rather than to the combined evidence of all 
engineering experience. Both Stephenson and Brunel have left 
magnificent monuments of their genius and practical knowledge. 
If the admirers of the one can point to the Kilsby Tunnel, the 
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admirers of the other can direct our attention to the larger and 
more imposing structure at Box of the same kind, but not of the 
same necessity. If Stephenson can claim the original conception 
of a tidal viaduct, and a share with William Fairbairn in carrying 
his idea to a successful completion, Brunel can claim the Saltash 
and the Chepstow Bridges. If the one deserve our thanks for 
the improvement of the locomotive, the other can claim our grati- 
tude for his services in regard to steam navigation. But it must 
never be forgotten, that with the one the glory of having a per- 
sonal connection with a great work more than once outweighed 
the general considerations which ought to have occupied his mind 
before he decided to rear evidences of his genius at the expense of 
those who confided in his engineering skill. With the other per- 
sonal fame was ever subservient to the requirements of the public 
weal, and, still more, to the advantage of the shareholders whose 
interests were involved in the economy and success of his various 
schemes. The one, having no experience in the launching of 
great ships, spurned the advice of those who recommended that 
the Great Eastern should be built in a dry dock; with the ulti- 
mate results of launching his great ship at a frightful expense, of 
showing the world the abundant fertility of his resources, and of 
reaping an unsatisfactory meed of fame from the exhibition of his 
skill in removing the consequences of his own egotistical mistake ; 
or, again, too wise in his day and generation, and in his acknow- 
ledged inexperience, to adopt the narrow-guage system of rail- 
ways, his name is associated with a local, or rather with a district 
scheme, which has neither fulfilled his own anticipations nor 
proved its enormous superiority over the older plan, from which 
Robert Stephenson never thought it necessary to depart. The 
latter was content, on the other hand, to avail himself of experi- 
ence wherever it was possible for him to do so, and to guide his 
practice by the considerations of what was most practicable, most 
necessary, and most economical, and at the same time sufficient 
for the requirements of the age in. which he lived. But Great 
Britain may well be prond of both her departed sons; and 
though the verdict of posterity may be, and we believe will be, 
that of the two Stephenson was the greater benefactor to his 
country, because his genius was the more under the control of his 
judgment; yet future generations will acknowledge that great 
truths are taught alike by great failures and by great successes, 
and will cherish the memory of Robert Stephenson and Isambard 
Brunel, as of men whose ‘fom have been fraught with valuable 
lessons to the whole human race. 


T. H. 
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MONETARY SYSTEM AND FINANCIAL CONDITION 
OF INDIA, 


Inpia abounds with unemployed capital. The elements of all 
material wealth exist there in the greatest abundance, but remain, 
to a large extent, dormant and unprofitable. The vast tracts of 
uncultivated land, the rich and extensive mineral deposits, capable 
of being made highly productive, and the multitudes of able- 
bodied men unemployed, or employed unproductively, sufficiently 
demonstrate the fact. And were the labour-power possessed by 
the unemployed masses in India only applied upon the waste, or 
half-cultivated, lands, or upon the other undeveloped wealth ex- 
isting there, the produce of the country would be immensely 
increased, and the national wealth proportionally augmented. As 
this wealth constitutes the source of the State revenues, a corre- 
sponding improvement in these must assuredly follow. 

Nor would this profitable combination of the elements of 
wealth necessarily add to the expenditure of the country. For we 
must ever remember that these masses of unemployed peuple in 
India, while wholly unproductive, are actually costing the count 
as much as they would were they labouring profitably. Thoug 
idle, they still consume the same quantity of real wages in the 
articles of subsistence as if fully and productively employed. 
They consume without producing anything towards meeting this 
consumption ; and the entire’ burden of their support is, conse- 
quently, thrown upon those employed productively, and who must, 
therefore, suffer in proportion to the numbers thus unemployed. 

The two great properties, land and labour, constitute the ele- 
ments of all material wealth. And existing as they do in such 
abundance in India, it only requires some machinery to bring 
them into active co-operation to ensure results most beneficial to 
the country. How, then, can this be accomplished? What are 
the means to be employed? There can be but one way. We 
must create a demand for labour. And this can only be done by 
enhancing the value of the produce of labour. Once stimulate 
industry by rendering the fruits thereof more profitable to the 
employers of labour, and the demand for labour will assuredly 
increase, and the dormant elements of wealth be brought forth in 
greater abundance. 

And how is this to be done? We reply, by improving the mone- 
tary system in the first instance, The great want of India is not 
capital, but money, the instrument of exchange, the mover of 
dormant capital. In a country like India, —waintaining large State 
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establishments, civil and military, which, while they receive a large 
portion of the income of the country, contribute nothing to the 
State revenues; and when these revenues are raised directly from 
the land—it is all essential to the prosperity of the country that 
the supply of this important instrument should be equal to the 
demand, to ensure something like an equitable distribution of the 
annual produce among the producers and non-producers. A larger 
money circulation is also required in India to meet the vastly- 
increasing productive and commercial operations of the country. 

When we find a territory possessing so largely all the great 
elements of wealth, and yet making little progress in its develop- 
ment; with the people impoverished, and multitudes in idleness, 
we must conclude, in the absence of any other apparent cause, 
that something must be essentially wrong in the fiscal and finan- 
cial system of government. And it becomes of paramount im- 
portance to trace the’ evil to its source, and endeavour to remove 
every impediment to a more close and active co-operation between 
the elements of wealth, and to a more just and equitable dis- 
tribution of the produce or income of the country amongst the 
several classes of the community. 

At present the labouring classes obtain so scanty a portion of 
the fruits of their own industry that it barely suffices to subsist 
themselves and their families, while the money-paid classes receive 
a far larger share than is just and equitable. There cannot be a 
doubt that the money-paid classes in India, and all those who do 
not directly add to the material wealth, obtain far too large a por- 
tion of the produce of the country. And this arises chiefly, if not 
entirely, from the scarcity, and consequent dearness, of silver, the 
metal of which the money of India is alone constructed. 

This is most detrimental to the great employers of labour, and, 
necessarily, to the labouring classes themselves, and, therefore, to 
the industrial prosperity of the country. They are, so to speak, 
lawfully defrauded of a just share in the produce of their industry, 
and left, not only without the means of carrying on efficiently 
the work of production, but often without sufficient subsistence. 

This engenders disaffection towards the Government, who, in 
collecting the State revenues from the land, appear as oppressors, 
although they are but the medium or agency between those who 
receive these revenues and the people who pay them. The severity 
of the tax, and the oppression entailed, arise solely from the in- 
equitable relation between money and produce. This unjust dis- 
tribution of the national income (the annual produce of the 
country) is caused entirely by our defective financial system, the 
famiue of silver, and the consequent want of an effective circu- 
latmg medium. To enable the producing classes—those supplying 
the State revenues—to obtain a price for their produce sufficiently 
remunerative to stimulate production, India must possess a much 
larger volume of currency than now exists, or can be supplied, 
in the one metal, silver. 
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We believe the disaffection which has been gradually stealing 
over our Indian empire may be largely traced to this baneful state 
of things. And if permitted to go on, we shall find it more and 
more difficult to raise the revenues required to carry on the 
Government of the country without rousing a feeling of the 
bitterest animosity against us. If we are to rule peaceably and 
prosperously in the East, we must take measures to secure to the 
industrious producer a rightful share of his own produce, by esta- 
blishing a more just relation between money and the produce and 
commodities exchanged for it, and which it represents. 

Such a course would prove far more effective towards increasing 
the revenue of the State than the imposition of new taxes, or any 
other modification of our financial system which did not include 
an increase of the circulation. Under the existing financial and 
monetary system, we have no hesitation'in saying that India will 
break down and become a heavy burden to England. The in- 
creasing strain upon her resources, and the insupportable pressure 
laid upon her industry, must have a limit. And so long as the 
wealthy recipients of a great portion of the annual income escape 
altogether from taxation, and contribute nothing to the State 
necessities, no improvement can be expected either in her financial 
or social condition. 

India not only has to support a costly civil establishment both 
at home and sonal, to uphold an enormous army, and pay a 
heavy annual tribute to this country in the shape of dividends on 
India Stock, and the pensions of retired servants of the East 
India Company, but she has, likewise, to subsist a mighty host of 
idlers, who, like so many locusts, devour the substance of the in- 
dustrious ryot, leaving him in each returning year with less and 
less of the produce of his labour for himself and family. At 
present everything in India has to be bartered for silver, owing to 
the money of the country being composed solely of that metal, 
before the producer can either pay his rent or obtain the articles 
he wants in exchange for his own produce. And the supply of this 
being wholly inadequate to the demand, and an immense portion 
being necessarily shut up in the colleccors’ treasuries for the 
monthly payments of the services and all Government establish- 
ments, it becomes so valuable from its scarcity, that the rupee, or 
two-shilling piece, will, in India, exchange for as much of the 
necessaries of life and commodities generally as the sovereign in 
this country. 

To give some idea of the value of a money income in India, we 
need only take the wages of a labouring man there, compared with 
those of a servant of the State, and contrast them with those in 
the same positions in this country. In England a labouring man 
receives from 12s. to 15s. a week, being from £30 to £40 per 
annum, while the pay of an ensign, for example, is about three 
times that amount. But in India the same class of labourers 
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receive from two to two-and-a-half rupees monthly, while the 
ensign there receives two hundred, being nearly one hundred times 
as much as the labourer, instead of only three times as much, as in 
this country. This necessarily gives to the services and money- 
paid classes generally a proportionate power of unproductive ex- 
penditure,—in other words, of impoverishing the country, fraught 
with the most serious evils, and even danger to the State. For 
whether an individual be careful and remit his surplus income to 
this country, or spend it in extravagance there, it equally impove- 
rishes India and her people. 

Look also at the host of subordinate officials attached to the 
services, spread like a leprosy over the face of the land, and 
rendering it equally squalid and loathsome ; those multitudes of 
useless vagabonds under the name of chupprassies, peons, hurkarus, 
burkundaz, “et hoe genus omne,” all devouring produce, and 
consuming largely, while they produce nothing for their own sub- 
sistence ; and too often add to idleness and debauchery, oppression 
and injury to those whose interests they are intended to guard, 
and thereby bring disrepute upon our rule, and ill-will towards 
the Government. 

Then look again at every keranee or clerk in a Government or 
other office, with his six or eight retainers in the shape of men 
servants; every military officer with from eight to twenty, and 
every civil servant with from ten to thirty of these domestics. 
These again support numerous relatives in idleness, and the pre- 
sent condition of India resembles that of England in the very 
worst period of ber feudal ages. 

Shall we continue this state of things? If so, what must be 
the end of it? The declining state of the country and im- 
poverished condition of the masses of the population now wit- 
nessed should satisfy every one that it must be fatal ! 

What then is the remedy for this great State malady? This is 
the problem we propose to solve. 

It will, we think, be admitted universally that, next to the pro- 
tection ‘of the subject, the great duty of a Government is to 
cherish and encourage the industry and skill of the people. But 
the industry of India, with her boundless resources and unlimited 
powers of production, lies helplessly paralyzed from defective cir- 
culation. That stream of productive vitality, the currency of the 
country, which should permeate through every corner of the land, 
stimulating industry and increasing production thereby, is dammed 
up by our defective system of finance, and stagnates in the 
numerous collectorates and treasuries of the Government. The 
people produce, but can find no remunerative market for the fruits 
of their labour owing to the scarcity of money, and are thus 
discouraged from making further exertions. Industry, theretore, 
flag¥ and production declines. 

That the existing currency of India is both oie cha- 
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racter and wholly insufficient for the increasing wants cf the com- 


munity, is admitted by every one who reflects upon the subject. 
All those with whom we have conversed upon it readily acknowledge 
the fact. But with this admission there is generally the question 
asked, {‘ How can it be remedied ?” 

A gentleman, whose opinion on all relating to India must com- 
mand the greatest deference, both from his long and intimate 
acquaintance with its affairs, and great talents, speaking on this 


question observed :—“‘ I am well aware that a much larger amount 
of the circulating medium is wanted to develope fully the resources 


of India, and advance her prosperity; nay, I am even willing to 
admit that a deficiency of money makes one of her greatest draw- 
backs ; but how is the evil to be remedied? How is this great 
want to be supplied?” 

The solution of this question, therefore, constitutes the object of 
this paper. And if the admission just referred to be correct, the 
question must be one of vital importance, and demands immediate 


and grave consideration. And it is one which must be solved, if 
India is to prosper under our rule. We may fail in what we have 
undertaken, but we trust that the views set forth, and the plan 
suggested for increasing the circulation, though opposed to the 
opinions and prejudices of many, will obtain a careful perusal and 
due consideration. 

Next to the want of an efficient monetary system is that of 
good roads in India, another medium of exchange most essential 
to the complete development of her resources. This minor want, 
however, is caused chiefly by the great principal want of a suitable 
currency and a sufficient circulation. 

This once supplied, roads would speedily follow, as would every- 
thing else required for the benefit and prosperity of the country. 
The people are there in abundance to make roads or execute any 
other reproductive work, and the food is there for them, or they 
could not subsist, and therefore it only requires some instrument 
which would enable the State to secure and appropriate the labour 
power of the people to at once begin to construct roads, instead of 
leaving that power to be wasting in idleness. We are satisfied that 
to achieve a rapid and radical change in both the social and 
financial condition of India, nothing is wanted but an abundant 
circulation, one that will place in the hands of the producing 
classes a more equitable share of the wealth which they produce. 
And most assuredly. no country can offer a better field than India 
for the introduction of a sound and effective monetary system. 
The chief part of that vast territory is the property of the Crown, 
and affords a solid basis for a Government paper-money, and a 
small amount of such issued as legal tender, and receivable in 
payment of all taxes and duties, would possess a security and 
material guarantee that could admit of no dispute or suspicion. 
The complex character of the Government affords the greatest 
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safeguard against any abuse of a mixed currency by over-issue or 


otherwise. The local Government in India, the Secretary of State 
and the Council, the Executive Imperial Government of the 
nation, with the direct control of the British Parliament, con- 
stitute such a variety of checks one upon the other, that no abuse 
of a paper currency could take place. 

India, therefore, offers a peculiarly favourable field for the intro- 
duction of some such monetary system as that to be hereafter pro- 
posed ; and whether adopted or not, the hint may prove suggestive. 
Assuredly some effort should be made to place the producing 
classes in a better position, and deliver them from the dominion of 


the usurer. At present, owing to the defective circulation, they 


are completely in the grasp of the stony-hearted money-dealer. 
What money is not locked up in the Government treasuries is 
chiefly in the hands of comparatively a few wealthy bankers or 
shroffs, These men make advances to the producer at a most 
usurious rate of interest, and afterwards rob and defraud their 


victims to such an extent as to leave them in squalid poverty. A 
late able writer on this glaring evil, says that it is 


“ One of the great evils under which the cultivator labours. Land or its 
produce are a good security, and money can easily be borrowed. The conse- 
quence is, that most of the occupiers of the land are in the position of the 
proprietors of Irish Encumbered Estates. No improvement takes place, and 
the whole of the profits of the cultivator are eaten up by the exorbitant 
interest, and too often by unjust demands, which eventually flood the Civil 
Courts of India with cases of corruption and extortion. Capita] which 
might be employed advantageously in commerce by the money-lenders, is 
actually employed to the detriment of society. If the class of cases which 
arise between lenders and cultivators could be removed from the Civil 
Courts the result would be immediately apparent. The cultivator would 
enjoy his own profits. His capital would increase year by year, and the 
money-lender would employ his capital in the legitimate current of com- 
merce.” 


This state of things paralyses industry and impedes production 
and all progress. 

The evil is admitted by everybody conversant with India, and 
nothing but an improved currency and increased circulation will 
remove it. 

But even were this supposition erroneous, there are so many 
other positive advantages to be derived from the scheme proposed, 
that we earnestly trust it will be taken into the favourable con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State and Council for India. 

It may be well to describe here briefly the monetary system 
now existing in India, and point to some of the acknowledged 
evils arising therefrom. 

The currency of India may be described as one pu ely metallic, 
and essentially the same as in the days of the great Mogul, with 
this exception that in his day two metals were employed as 
money, now there is only one, and that silver. The rupee is still 
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the standard coin, and now the sole currency or money of the 
realm. Bank notes are issued by the Government Banks at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, but they seldom leave those cities, 
and are scarcely if ever met with in the interior. The whole 
expenditure of the Government in the support of her armies and 
the civil and naval services is defrayed in rupees. Those vast 
establishments, and all connected with them, are paid every thirty 
days in these two-shilling pieces! And until a few years ago 
these rupees bore the title and superscription of the Mogul. It 
was not until a century had nearly passed from the time we 
became rulers of India that we ventured to coin money there, 
And when we did this, in 1836, instead of coining British money, 
we actually produced a hybrid coin stamped with the image of 
the Queen of England on one side and inscribed with the words 
“one rupee” on the other! And this.coin, continues to form the 
sole circulating medium of our Indian possessions, altlrough these 
form a portion of the British empire as much as the county of 
York itself, and far more than Australia, Canada, or the Cape of 
Good Hope, where British money forms the circulation. 

We adopted and have continued unchanged to the nineteenth 
century the rude, cumbersome, and semi-barbarous monetary and 
financial systems of the descendants of Timour. 

If it be possible to imagine the salaries of the whole of the 
servants of the State in this country, from the Prime Minister down 
to the private sentinel and policeman, disbursed monthly in two- 
shilling pieces, only then will some idea be formed of the labour 
and expense incurred in carrying out this part of the State expen- 
diture in India. The loss sustained in the tear and wear of coin 
alone, in these incessant operations as well as in the transmission 
of treasure from one place to another, is very great. We can 
also understand the necessity laid upon the Government of keep- 
ing an enormous amount of coin locked up in their treasuries to 
meet these monthly disbursements. And as these rupees con- 
stitute the sole circulation of the country, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the baneful effects on the industry of the country of 
this permanent removal of so vast a portion of the great exchange 
machine, the wheel of distribution. It is true we see a large 
deposit of several millions sterling standing at the credit of the 
Government of this country in the returns of the Bank of 
England ; yet we all know that this sum is not locked up from 
the use of the community, but is freely made use of by merchants 
and others for reproductive purposes by discounting their bills 
and on other securities. But in India the large balance in the 
treasuries is as completely locked up from all commercial or other 
industrial purposes as though it were again in the bowels of the 
earth, 

If we reflect upon the multitudes in every cantonment and 
station, from the general and the judge to the peon and bildar, 
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receiving from three to three thousand rupees every thirty days, 


and if we extend our view to the hundreds of such stations, we 
must admit that Government, so long as the present system con- 
tinues, cannot do otherwise than monopolize an immense amount 
of that instrument so essential to national advancement in wealth 
and prosperity, the current medium of exchange. This medium 
forms one of the chief engines of industry, and consequently of 
increasing production. And its free and sufficient circulation is as 
indispensable to the healthy and vigorous action of a communit 
or social body as the free circulation of the blood is to that of the 
animal body. We shall not enter upon a detail of the curious 
process of paying a regiment in India. The early departure from 
the regimental lines of the gun limber or quartermaster’s cart 
under a guard of soldiers towards the pay office; often some 
miles distant; the weary process of counting and examining the 
heaps of rupees which cover the floor of the office ; its return in the 
evening laden with some half-ton of silver; the laborious work of 
distribution on the following day, form altogether a very humili- 
ating and ludicrous exhibition in this nineteenth century. 
Another and far greater evil we must, however, mention before 
quitting this part of the subject. This is the barbarous mode of 
making a remittance of money from one treasury to another. 
When this is necessary, two or more companies of soldiers, with 
all their expensive accompaniments of carriage, camp equipage, 
and camp followers, are prepared to escort the treasure. This is 
packed in boxes made for the purpose, and conveyed on a 
number of bullock carts. These “treasure parties,” as they are 
called, often travel hundreds of miles at all seasons of the year, 
and prove not only highly detrimental to discipline, but destruc- 
tive to the lives of both men and officers. The temptation 
offered by this open treasure traversing the country has frequently 
proved too strong for the honesty of the people, and severe con- 
flicts between them and the troops have sometimes occurred, 
attended with loss both of life and treasure. With an improved 
currency, one more in harmony with the age, this exposure of 
troops ‘and expenditure of money would be avoided. This we 
hope fully to show as we proceed; but enough has been said, to 
show how defective the existing system is, and how loudly it calls 
for some remedy. 

But the most crushing evil is, after all, the absolute scarcity of 
money in circulation. At a distance from the towns and great 
European stations there is little or no money current. A few 
copper pice or cowrie shells may be seen in the villages, but many 
might be found where a rupee had never been seen, much less 
possessed, by any one. 

The industrious producers of our wealth are therefore at the 
mercy of a class of money-lenders, the most extortionate, perhaps, 
in the world. The masses are thus ground to the very dust, 
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become demoralized and degraded, and resort to every kind of 
subtlety and deceit to escape complete spoliation, Surely, then, 
India, does require some change in her monetary system? She 
requires a currency suitable to her altered circumstances, one that 
will afford a means for the better development of her vast 
resources, and raise her again to the high position she once held 
as the wealthiest country in the world. 

With her soil and people, her noble rivers, her numerous 
mineral productions and vast forests, India possesses capital in 
the greatest abundance, and only lacks a suitable engine to put 
that capital in motion and render it productive and profitable. 
The great wheel of distribution wants enlarging; and unless this 
be done, capital must continue dormant and useless. 

And how can this best be done? We reply, by introducing the 
currency of the empire into British India, Let the legal money 
there consist of pounds, shillings, and pence, as in the other colo- 
nies of the country. Let it be composed of paper, gold, and 
silver, as best suited for the purpose. Where, in the history of 
the world, shall we find a similar instance of the conquerors of a 
country adopting and re-coining the money of the conquered 
people instead of introducing their own? We need scarcely stay 
point out the numerous advantages to commerce, and the saving 
of expense to the State, which would arise from the adoption of 
one common medium for England and India. 

A great reduction of labour and expense in our mints, especially 
in India, would at once follow. The enormous amount of bullion 
annually passing between England and India has all to undergo the 
process of re-coining, at a great waste of both labour and metal. 

With a mixed currency of paper, gold, and silver, especially if 
assimilated to that of the mother-country, this would be greatly 
obviated, if not entirely avoided. And we are persuaded that no 
great difficulty would be found in introducing this sterling money 
into India. The masses of the people have so little to do with 
any money except that of the smallest denomination, they would 
scarcely be aware of the change. The rupee would really con- 
tinue in circulation, in the florin or two-shilling piece; the 
half-rupee, or eight-anna piece, would continue in the shilling ; 
and the quarter-rupee, or four-anna piece, in the sixpence. This, 
again, might be divided into pence, halfpence, farthings, and half- 
farthings, as substitutes for the present copper money. 

To economize the use of silver, and relieve the country from 
being entirely dependent upon one metal only for her circulating 
medium, our gold coins, the sovereign and half-sovereign, should 
be introduced, representing ten and five rupees, or florins, respec- 
tively. The conventional or denominative value of these coins 
should exceed, in a small degree, their intrinsic or metallic value, 
otherwise they will be taken out of circulation and melted down 
for other uses. 
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But the most important and by far the most beneficial change, 
would be the introduction of a paper circulation. This should 
consist of Government notes constituted a legal tender; and the 
amount to be issued to be determined by Parliament, with re- 
ference to the revenue of the country and annual expenditure of 
the Government. On no account should the amount of notes so 
issued exceed the annual revenue. 

These notes might range in nominal value from 11. sterling, or 
ten rupees, to 100/., or one thousand rupees. A paper currency 
of this nature would be unexceptionable in character and above 
all suspicion ; it would facilitate commerce, stimulate production, 
and increase greatly the general prosperity of the country. The 
present scarcity of money defrauds the producing classes. By an 
issue such as we have proposed, the circulation would be increased, 
and money placed upon a more just relation to produce, and the 
producing classes enabled to retain a somewhat larger portion of 
the fruits of their labour for themselves and families. The larger 
profits thus obtained would encourage them to employ more labour 
and pursue a better and more productive system of cultivation, and 
rapidly increase both the wealth of the country and happiness of 
the people. 

A regard to our own interests, as well as justice to the labour- 
ing masses of our fellow-subjects, demand that some measures be 
taken to secure a more equitable arrangement between those who 
have nothing but money to sell, and those who have only produce. 
At present, as has already been shown, the Government share of 
the annual produce,—that which is appropriated by all those who 
obtain their income through Government,—is far larger than it 
should be, owing to the scarcity of money, in which representative 
of produce or wealth, this portion is made over to the State. It 
thus becomes far too large to be compatible with the well-being 
and prosperity of the producing classes, who, as Ram Mohun 
Roy said, in his evidence before Parliament many years ago, 
are “often obliged to sell the whole of their produce to satisfy 
the demand of their landlords, and to subsist, themselves and 
families, by their labour.” 

Measures must be taken, if we are to improve the financial 
position of our Indian empire, to extract from those who are in 
receipt of so large a portion of the annual income or national 
wealth, at least, some part of this, towards the expenses of that 
Government from which they derive so many advantages, and, by 
its existence, are secured in their incomes and possessions. And 
an augmentation of the currency, such as we have proposed, would 
secure this silently, and, therefore, inoffensively, and yet most 
effectually. 

We need not point out the great facilities such a currency would 
afford in State disbursements. All large contracts could be dis- 
charged in these Exchequer notes, and the officers, civil and 
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military, paid in them, while the gold coin would greatly lighten 
the labour of paying the soldier and the various public establish- 
ments. The objectionable “treasure parties” would cease. Each 
collectorate might be supplied with notes from the Treasury b 
post, as there would be little risk of loss in transmission with 
proper care, for the larger notes would be useless to plunderers. 
They could not exchange them without certain risk of detection, 
for the numbers of the notes could be advertised at once on a 
robbery taking place: and if destroyed by fire or otherwise, no 
injury would be sustained either by the State or by individuals, 
as they could be replaced at once on such loss being properly 
certified. And as a large portion of the disbursements at each 
station would be made in these notes, a smaller amount of coin 
would suffice in the treasuries, and more metallic money be thus 
available for circulation and remain with the public. 

Had such a paper currency been in existence, there would not 
have been the same temptation to the Sepoys to rise and plunder 
the treasuries in 1857; and every native who possessed one of 
these Exchequer notes, would be so far interested in upholding the 
authority of the Government who issued them. 

Another important reason for our adopting a mixed currency in 
India, is the more extensive use now made of silver as an article 
of commerce, and in exchange operations. This has increased 
the demand, and raised the price. By continuing, therefore, to 
make our money in India of this one metal only, we must incur 
an additional drain of wealth in the purchase of this increasingly- 
valuable commodity. It is bad enough policy in a country to bind 
itself to one metal only for the manufacture of her money, but it 
would be downright insanity to do so when the demand for that 
metal is increasing, and its value proportionally augmented. 

Objections will, no doubt, arise to the scheme proposed, and we 
by no means consider it unobjectionable ; but we believe it to be 
exempt from any grave error, and quite sound in principle; and 
after much thought and reflection on the subject,—one that has 
occupied the attention of the writer for some years,—we are satis- 
fied that whatever objections may be raised against this scheme, 
they can, without serious difficulty, be overcome. As we have 
already observed, such a currency would be above all doubt and 
suspicion. The Exchequer notes could never be depreciated, so 
long as the issues were limited to the amount annually raised in 
revenues. Their convertibility would be ensured by their being 
constituted a legal tender, and receivable by the Government in 
payment of all dues. 

These notes would rest upon a basis very different from those 
issued by banks. The latter, with the exception of those of the 
Bank of England, are not a legal tender, and have only the 
guarantee of certain individuals, and their value is entirely de- 
pendent upon the management of the affairs of such institutions ; 
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and this applies to Bank of England notes, as well as to those of 
other banks. But the notes issued by the executive Government 
of India, under the control of the Home Legislature, limited to a 
fixed amount, and annually redeemed by Government, could be 
exposed to no suspicion of insecurity. They would possess for 
their basis not only all the bullion in the Government treasuries, 
but the entire wealth and property of the State, including the 
territory of British India. As long, therefore, as India has abun- 
dance of produce to exchange for its current representative, money, 
these notes, as a legal tender, would be readily convertible into 
every article of wealth; and this is all that is required of any 
money. Those who have produce to dispose of would be ready 
enough to convert it into this money, because they require it to 
pay as rent to Government, and for other purposes. To suppose, 
therefore, any hesitation to accept such notes by the producing 
classes, or doubt their entering readily into circulation, appears 
unreasonable, 

It may seem almost unnecessary to enter here on a defence of 
the exchange value of such Exchequer notes, but so strong a pre- 
judice exists against what is termed ‘inconvertible paper” that it 
is advisable to meet this at once, and show that the security for 
such notes would be undeniable. And first let us ask the 
objector what is the security possessed by the present creditors of 
the Government for the promissory notes held by them for the 
large sum of some seventy millions sterling? If they possess any 
security beyond the wealth of India and the good faith of the Go- 
vernment, we should be glad to know in what it consists. But if 
these constitute their sole security, and it be admitted to be ample 
for the large sum lent to the State, then why should this same 
security be less valuable as a guarantee for the worth of exche- 
quer notes issued as currency? If security must be found for a 
natural currency (although when once in circulation this becomes 
really the property of the community), surely the whole wealth of 
India might suffice? And to call upon a Government to furnish 
further security for Exchequer notes, such as proposed when these 
are receivable in payment of revenues and other State dues, seems 
as unreasonable as it would be in a farmer, on receiving a cheque 
from his landlord, to ask him for security for its value, when he 
not only had the whole of his estates as a guarantee for this, but 
actually could return the cheque to his landlord in payment of rent. 

The annual expenditure of India is between twenty and thirty 
millions sterling. This sum must be raised by the Government 
either in general revenues or by loan. Were Government, there- 
fore, to issue notes as currency to the amount of fifteen millions, 
or half the amount of annual expenditure, no risk of depreciation 
could arise. This sum must be repaid to the Government which 
issues it every year. And as the State would receive the notes 
in payment of all dues, there could be no hesitation to receive 
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them on the part of any one. In fact, objectors to such an issue 
of Exchequer notes as currency, act most inconsistently. They 
can behold the couutry plunged deeper and deeper into debt, 
borrowing million upon million on the security of “ promissory 
notes,” having no guarantee whatever beyond the wealth of the 
country and good faith of the Government ;—all this they can 
witness without uttering one word of doubt as to the value of this 
security. But when it is proposed to issue a small amount of 
notes on the very same security, to increase the circulation and 
thereby facilitate exchanges, stimulate industry, and lighten the 
burden of the land-tax, they immediately close their eyes to the 
value of that security. They can see one species of promissory 
notes issued by the Government, the issue of which burdens the 
people with an increase of taxation and presses with additional 
severity upon all the springs of industry, and yet readily admit 
the ample security for these notes in the property of the country 
and the stability and good faith of the Government. But they 
view with dismay the proposal to issue a similar note, having for 
its object the discharge of the debt and consequent relief of the 
producing classes who now bear all the burden of it, Although 
these Exchequer notes would be issued and guaranteed by the 
same identical Government and secured on the very same property 
as the loan notes, yet they will affirm in the face of all reason and 
argument, that they are inconvertible paper and without any 
security whatever! For it is undeniable that, if the promissory 
notes now held by the State creditors to the amount of upwards 
of seventy millions sterling be admitted to be amply secured, 
other notes substituted for a portion of these, issued by the se/f- 
same Government and upon the very same guarantee, could not be 
less trustworthy. 

We can well understand how the latter would possess greater and 
more permanent security, inasmuch as when once in circulation as 
money they would be upheld by the whole community as valuable 
property, and every person possessing one of them would, of 
course, be interested in maintaining their integrity, and conse- 
quently in supporting the Government which issued them. In 
the case of the debt bonds again, no one is personally interested 
in maintaining their worth except those who possess them. 

But it is unnecessary to say more on this point. It appears 
unreasonable to suppose that such notes, once issued by Govern- 
ment and made a legal tender, could have any doubt cast upon their 
worth: no country, in our opinion, offers a more favourable field 
for some such change in the monetary system ; and with the pur- 
pose of increasing her circulation no country can more require 
it. None possesses greater resources and none can be more 
fettered for want of that great engine of industry by which 
tke elements of wealth are brought into combination and that 
wealth itself developed and matured. And as population in- 
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creases, the evils of an imperfect and insufficient currency must 
increase also. The few will become still more enriched and the 
many still more impoverished, and the revenues be raised with 
increasing difficulty. We would, therefore, implore the authorities 
to take the subject into their most serious consideration and 
make some effort to improve the existing system. The resources 
of India, as already stated, are inexhaustible; possessing soil and 
people in the greatest abundance, she adds the third great element 
of wealth in a climate, or rather climates, suitable for the growth 
of every kind of produce, animal, mineral, and vegetable. India 
possesses capabilities for producing not only more cotton than 
England could manufacture or the world consume, but enough of 
everything else to supply the population of this country in addi- 
tion to her own, were those capabilities only developed. We 
cannot look at the large tracts of uncultivated land and the vast 
numbers of unemployed people without feeling satisfied that we 
only want the key to the mine,—that important engine, money,— 
to be speedily possessed of unlimited supplies. of almost every- 
thing man requires. 

What else can limit the production of sugar, indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, spices, and all those other commodities which spring 
from a combination of land and labour, seeing these both exist 
in such abundance? A sufficiently powerful wheel of circulation 
is all that is required to set labour in motion and enable the mul- 
titudes which now consume in idleness, and, therefore, unproduc- 
tively, to obtain reproductive employment and support, and pro- 
portionally enrich instead of impoverishing the community. 

It is in vain to reply that there is not wages for them all. 
They are now consuming the same quantity of real wages (in 
those articles of subsistence of which wages really consist) as they 
would were they fully and reproductively employed. 

In conclusion let us observe that the internal peace and 
security of a country is to be found alone in the happiness and 
contentment of her people, and not in her armies and navies. 
And that happiness cannot exist while the people are without a 
sufficient portion of the produce of their toil to support in com- 
fort themselves and families. There are now multitudes of the 
very men upon whose labour and prosperity the Indian Govern- 
ment depends for the greater portion of its revenues who have not 
this sufficiency. To them life is a painful struggle, shortencd by 
want and heavy toil. 

But we may rest assured that in neglecting the condition of the 
industrious classes, the great producers of all our material wealth, 
we are neglecting our own best interests. We may be doing 
so in ignorance, or unwillingly, but certainly most needlessly. 
For with a power such as we have recommended, the Government 
may easily and effectually relieve the great producing classes, and 
thereby add much to its own stability. Moreover, it might greatly 
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advance the general prosperity of our mighty empire in the Kast 
by carrying on, by this instrumentality, many works of permanent 
improvement—such as making good roads, increasing the irriga- 
tion of the country, and, especially, in the construction of rail- 
ways, which they might hasten forward effectually. 

All such operations could be entered upon at once, to a large 
extent, with the greatest benefit to the country, and without the 
Government feeling the expenditure, by simply adopting some such 
system of increasing the circulation by the issue of notes as we 
have suggested. 

Before closing these observations, we are anxious to say a few 
words on the present financial position of India, and the diffi- 
culties with which it is surrounded. Circumstances have occurred 
since the suggestions given above were penned, which render some 
such step as that recommended absolutely necessary. In fact, an 
entire reconstruction of the Financial System of India is loudly 
called for, with a view to place the revenues on a more permanent 
basis, and so to reduce the State expenditure as to bring it into 
equilibrium with the income. 

We have already stated our views as to the best and most effec- 
tive mode of giving stability to our existing revenue system, as 
well as of adding greatly to its amount. But if the system is to 
be modified, or reorganized, the first object to be kept in view 
must be the relief of the now oppressed ryot class, by levying 
some tax or taxes which will not touch them, but simply extract 
from the more wealthy classes a portion of their abundance for 
the necessities of the State. In fact, the great financial problem 
in India is, how to assess the wealthy natives, who, while they 
derive immense benefits from our Government, contribute next to 
nothing towards its support. Import dues will fail to reach them. 
For example, import dues on wine, beer, spirits, and other legiti- 
mate objects of taxation would fall on the European community 
alone, for the wants of the natives in this way are confined to the 
entertainments they may occasionally give to Europeans. The 
simple habits, and primitive mode of living of the wealthiest 
Hindoo, render it very difficult to reach him indirectly with tax- 
ation. A house-tax would equally fail, or nearly so. An excise 
duty on tobacco, again, would not affect the wealthy man much 
more than the poorest. Still, the question may be asked, Have 
the wealthy natives any luxuries which could be profitably taxed, 
and what are they? We confess we know of none. At the same 
time we are of opinion that a considerable amount might be raised 
by a small duty on sugar. This is by no means a necessary of 
life in India, and is seldom used by the poorer classes, except in 
sweetmeats and tobacco. And if the native can be said to possess 
any luxury, these may be said to form it. In this and other 
ways a large consumption of sugar must take place in India, and 
might be made a profitable source of revenue. 
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A property-tax seems the best and most likely means of reach- 
ing the wealthy classes there; but this would be avoided to the 
utmost by every expedient. The pride of many, however, might 
overbalance their penuriousness, and lead to fair returns from the 
banker and merchant class, especially if the weight of a heavy 
fine for false returns were thrown into the scale. The problem is 
a difficult one, but must admit of solution; and, once enabled to 
assess equitably the wealthy classes of India, an immense increase 
of revenue will be obtained without the smallest suffering or 
oppression to those paying it. Meantime, an improved system of 
currency will go further than anything else to renovate revenues, 
and improve our financial position, and this, with a proper reduc- 
tion of expenditure, would, we firmly believe, soon place a large 
surplus revenue in our treasuries. We will now conclude these 
remarks by mentioning what we consider available and legitimate 
ground for a large reduction of State expenditure, arising out of 
our now altered position in India. 

There no longer exists a single reason for maintaining a large 
and formidable regular native army. On the contrary, such a 
force can only be formidable to the ruling power. 

There is no longer any external power to be watched, and we 
have been bitterly taught that such an army is much more to be 
feared than trusted as an instrument for maintaining the autho- 
rity of the Government and internal security. Take, for example, 
the army of Madras, consisting of nearly 73,000 native troops, 
and 12,000 Europeans. To whom are they to be opposed? 
Against what is this immense force to be led? Surrounded as 
that Presidency is on the land side by the Bengal troops, the 
only possibility of the Madras army being opposed to an enemy 
is from an invasion by sea. And is such an event sufficiently pro- 
bable to justify the expenditure incurred in keeping up that army ? 
And for all internal duties, a force equally efficient could be main- 
tained for one-third the cost, and one which would never dare to 
mutiny. We have too hastily accepted the cry “that we must 
have a native army;” a cry very naturally raised by those who 
only look at what India has been, but will not see the totally 
changed position of the British Empire in that country now from 
what it was in the days of Hyder Ali, Seindia, Holkar the 
Peishwa, and Runjeet Sing. In those days of our rule there 
were armies against which we had to guard, and against whom 
our native regular forces had often to be led. But now, who are 
they to fight with ? We know of no one except the British soldier. 
Let those who raise this cry, “that we must have a native army,” 
explain why, and show against whom they are to be led. 

It is very remarkable that those very advocates for an army of 
the conquered race are the loudest in proclaiming also the neces- 
sity of maintaining hereafter a much larger European force than 
hitherto. And when asked why, they reply, “to overawe the 
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native army!” It was only a few months ago that Mr. Vernon 
Smith said, in his place in the House of Commons, that we 
could not look for much reduction in the military expenditure in 
India, for we must be-prepared to keep a much larger force 
of Europeans in that country hereafter than hitherto, because, 
wherever we had a number of native troops, we must have a large 
body of European soldiers to overawe them.’ And this would 
appear to be the chief, if not sole, object of a regular native army 
in the present day, namely, to give employment to a large body 
of European troops in watching them, either armed or disarmed. 
Once do away with the one body, and you remove all necessity for 
maintaining the other; and a reduction of State expenditure to 
the extent of the cost of both, or nearly so, is the necessary 
result. 

With India disarmed, and with all those who could foment and 
encourage rebellion impoverished and powerless, we ask where is 
the danger of a revolt apart from your native soldiery? The 
thing is impossible! Without our regular army of natives, India 
could be kept in the most profound repose by 50,000 European 
troops and an efficient police. 

We therefore hesitate not to say, that a very large reduction in 
the military expenditure might be effected without the smallest 
risk of danger to the State or to the peace of the country. 

But if the Madras army is to be maintained, why should we 
not make use of it in Bengal, and of the Bombay army in Scinde 
and the Punjaub? This would enable us to disband a number of 
the lately-raised Sikh corps. We should then cease to recruit for 
these armies, supplying what may be necessary for police pur- 
poses with levies differently armed, and only partly disciplined, so 
as never to be formidable against our own soldiers. 

This is not the place to enter upon details, but we are satisfied 
that it can be shown that our military expenditure in India may 
be reduced to one half of what it was before the late mutiny, and 
India be all the safer for it. 

European soldiers are the only regular troops we should employ 
there. We may, and ought to, continue our Ghoorkha corps and 
some Sikh regiments, and use them for certain posts. But the 
whole native army should not exceed 40,000 men. These, with 
50,000 European troops, and a strong artillery, would place India 
in the most perfect ay from all external attacks, and main- 
tain it in perfect peace within; in fact, far more safe from insur- 
rection and rebellion than we have hitherto been with our immense 
native armies. 

The police levies to which we have referred, should be formed 
on the plan of the Irish constabulary, and armed with sword and 
pistol. 











CHARLES KINGSLEY, RECTOR OF EVERSLEY.* 


Mr. Kinestey is a man of note; his name for the last ten years 
much before the public, and his works recently the subject of con- 
troversy among writers of reputation. In various forms he has 
now contributed to the world of letters more than twenty volumes. 
Some of these have reached a fourth and fifth edition. They 
are perhaps miscellaneous—rather than heterogeneous. There isa 
strong originality which would almost prove their paternity, if put 
forth anonymously ; and there is a unity of impulse and opinion to 
be found even in books usually so dissimilar as sermons, lectures, 
novels, essays, poems, natural history and historical romance. His 
is not the clever versatility to be found sometimes in shallow men, 
but the true comprehensiveness of genius. He has not satisfied 
the cravings of vanity by proposing to himself to write one work 
in various and diverse provinces of literature and to make of each 
a success; but cenmieed by a belief that he had something special 
and momentous to say, he has selected the form which, according 
to his own view, best suited the nature of the utterance intended. 

Anything which concerns one who has now been so long pro- 
minently before the public as author, preacher, and practical philan- 
thropist, cannot fail to be interesting ; but we are among those who 
think that even where it is in the power of the critics of a man’s 
works to give some account of his life, and where they have every 
disposition to do so in a kindly and respectful manner, it is never- 
theless a violation of that decency which is unfortunately too little 
respected in this curious, gossiping, and irreverent epoch. We 
will only, therefore, repeat what has been published here and on 
the Continent about the sayings and doings of the reverend gen- 
tleman. 


Our vivacious neighbour, who would certainly do well to trans- 
late, and meditate on, the writings of Mr. Kingsley, in preference to 
the less wholesome intellectual food which he too greedily swallows, 
introduces Mr. Kingsley to the world of Europe in the following 
strain :—* Kingsley (Charles) littérateur Anglais, né le 12 Juin, 
1819, & Holne (Comté de Devon). Son pére, aujourdhui pasteur 
4 Chelsea, appartient & une ancienne famille du Cheshire, qui fait 
remonter son origine au dela de la Conquéte, et qui s’est signalée 
ses opinions libérales & l’epoque des guerres civiles.”’+ 


* Miscellanies. By Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley ; Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. Reprinted chiefly from Fraser's Magazine and 
the North British Review. In2 vols. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 1859. 

t Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Tom. xxvi. 
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But as the Gallic biographer has mainly borrowed his account 
from that famous volume entitled Men of the Time, which now 
lavishly confers immortality on coeval notorieties, we will continue 
the sketch or portion of it in the vernacular. According to this 
Mr. Kingsley was educated at home until the age of fourteen, 
when he became a pupil of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and after- 
wards a student at King’s College, London, whence he removed to 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. After gaining a scholarship and 
several prizes, he took a first-class in classics, and a second-class in 
mathematics. His original intention was to study the law, but 
after devoting himself for some time to that profession, he became. 
a clergyman. His first cure was Eversley, a moorland parish in 
Hampshire; and that living becoming vacant after he had been a 
curate about a year and a half, he was presented to it by Sir John 
Cape, Bart. In 1844, he married Fanny, daughter of Pascoe 
Grenfell, Esq. (many years Liberal Member for Truro, and after- 
wards for Great Marlow), and the Hon. Georgiana St. Leger. 

Without following the biographer into further details, we may 
remark that he adds that Mr. Kingsley “is no mealy-mouthed 
rector, content to don the religious cloak once a week for Sunday 
wear.” After which remarkable observation he informs us that 
“he is known among many of the working-classes as ‘ the Chartist 
Parson.’”” We are, moreover, told that “ he is one of a small body 
of men who, ever alive to the miseries of the operative classes, 
were more especially aroused to action by the revelations of Henry 
Mayhew in his papers on Labour and the London Poor. These 
men, with the Rev. F. D. Maurice at their head, convinced that 
no one class is chartered to revel in luxury, while another is 
doomed to toil, yet lacks the necessary means of existence ; and 
believing that they came into the world on purpose to share in its 
work, set about inquiring how they could best ameliorate the con- 
dition of the afflicted and half-starved poor.” 

The account is not very complete, but is flattering enough as 
far as it goes, and the criticism on his works, though not pro- 
found, is truthful. A book which has to arrange the Temple of 
Fame to order, with niches to fit so many hundred or thousand 
celebrities, cannot give every one a very big niche, and so Mr. 
Kingsley need not quarrel with his little biographer, but bear his 
faculties meekly, and ever remember that he is one of the “ Men 
or THE Time.” 

What is personal is almost always interesting, and, acting upon 
a belief in that principle, we have so far quoted from the pages of 
the modern Plutarch, but we will now let drop all biographical re- 
miniscences, and endeavour, in a spirit of candour, to estimate the 
intellectual qualities of our author, and especially make such 
remarks upon him and the tendency of his writings as are sug- 


gested by a general perusal of his works, and more especially of 
his recent republication. 
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Now of late a notable discussion has taken place between the 
Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, the learned, pious, and universally- 
respected chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and a writer or writers in 
that censorious hebdomadal, The Saturday Review.* The Review 
attempted to trace the sources of Mr. Kingsley’s inspiration, or if 
not that, to examine the basis of his system, if he can be said to 
have one, and the writer made the astounding discovery (which 
establishes him for ever as the Columbus of criticism), that Mr. 
Kingsley was much indebted to the writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, and also to the still more oracular utterances of Thomas 
Carlyle. He had borrowed from the latter his ideas on the poetry 
of Labour, and from the former a theory of inspiration. As neither 
the one notion nor the other is original in Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Mau- 
rice, Mr. Kingsley may have gone to older authorities ; but if Mr. 
Kingsley has borrowed from these two distinguished men some 
few ideas, he has, we conclude, merely done what all thinking men 
of the present day have done, and had even the Pundits of the 
Saturday Review condescended to some such innocent plagiarism 
they might or have learned that it is better to be profound 
than to be supercilious, and that the earnest expression of serious 
convictions is infinitely preferable to that wordy flippancy which 
young writers mistake for wit. When a man so decidedly original 
as Mr. Kingsley is under consideration, it is scarcely discreet, and 
certainly not generous, in a critic to be stating or imagining 
(or rather, perhaps, misstating and endeavouring to imagine) the 
sources from which he has borrowed his views on various 
questions, Why demur to his originality, and thus arraign his 
reputation, unless some just cause and provocation to do so can 
be adduced? Mr. Kingsley is not half so much the disciple of 
Mr. Carlyle as many other as notable and less notable writers of 
the day. He is as much the disciple of Mr. Tennyson as he is of 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. He is, perhaps, as much the disciple of 
John Stuart Mill as of either. He is the friend and admirer of 
Mr. Froude. But he has also read his Bible—and Aristotle—and 
Plato or parts of Plato—and, moreover, the works of the Alexan- 
drian Neoplatonists, and the grand old English writers of the 
reign of glorious Queen Elizabeth ; and he has also (which may 
be worthy of consideration) looked on Nature with the eye of a 
naturalist—and (better still!) with the eye of a poet ; and he has 
gazed on crowds with the kindness of a philanthropist—and the 
excitement and thrilling power of a man who can successfully 
address them: and, after all, he may owe something to the genius 
which, through the medium of the blood and brains of his an- 
cestors, God gave him: and to the discipline of his school and 
his college—and to the general experience of life and a careful 
self-culture during the last twelve or fourteen years. As far as 
the heavy debt he owes to Mr. Carlyle is concerned (and which 

* McMillan’s Magazine, No. 2, and Saturday Review. 
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of us does not owe much to hini?), the Philosopher of Chelsea 
was at the very height of his influence and reputation when Mr. 
Kingsley wrote Alton Locke, and when, in all probability, most 
under the Carlylian afflatus, he penned these words : *— 


“ Blindfold and desperate bigots ! who would actually thus, in the imbe- 
cility of terror, deify that very right of the physically stronger and cunning- 
est, which, if anything, is anti-Christ itself? 


Surely this is not Carlylism—but anti-Carlylism, or something 
very like it! The accusation, however, is an old one—and once 
put with infinitely more point in the pages of the Leader by a 
clever writer and talker of the period, who remarked that Kingsley 
was “the disciple of Thomas Carlyle and of Thomas Cribb.” 

It is much to be regretted that even a Saturday Reviewer should 
have said that Mr. Kingsley believed in a “ millennium of clean 
industry,” for this phrase conveys a senseless sneer at some of the 
best and most practical portions of Mr. Kingsley’s writings. 
When Mr. Kingsley is accused of “ arguing by interrogations” 
we are less disposed to defend him ; for any attentive reader of his 
books must see that his eloquence does occasionally run away with 
his logic. 

In the literary encounter, Mr. Maurice had the best of the 
argument, and said all that he had to say with such modera- 
tion, clearness, and decision, that the rejoinder seemed feeble in 
argument, though in manner brisk and confident enough. 

Endeavouring, for a time, at least, to forget this notable passage 
of arms, let us attempt, after our own fashion, to deal out im- 
partial critical justice to Mr. Kingsley. If we fail to do so, our 
short-comings will not, at any rate, be the result of any fancied 
superiority of our own, or any boast of the possession of that 
encyclopeediacal range of information which would enable us to 
pronounce dogmatically upon the soundness of his theology, the 
completeness and correctness of his politics, the practicability of his 
suggestions as a sanitary and social reformer, the accuracy of his 
appreciation of the Schools of Alexandria, the felicity of his treat- 
ment of the age of Elizabeth, or the validity of his claims as an 
artist in the regions of poetry and romance. Had we the power, 
our space would not yield us the opportunity to do justice to Mr. 
Kingsley’s varied faculties and extensive erudition. 

It is, perhaps, as the apostle of “the millennium of clean in- 
dustry ” that he is calculated at the present moment to do most 
good in England, and all honour to him for devoting his talents 
to this philanthropic cause. We will first cite the exordium of 
his speech in behalf of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, not 
merely because of its sound good sense, but beeause there is a 
calmness about it, and an under-current of irony; and irony is a 
very high order of wit, requiring the tranquillity of a true 


* Alton Locke, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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humourist—overflowing in Swift and in Gibbon, and abundant 
in Dickens and in Thackeray, but usually denied to men of the 
impetuous and declamatory kind. This speech is also important, 
as it is almost the last thing Mr. Kingsley has said to the attentive 
public :— 


“Let me begin by asking the ladies who are interesting themselves in this 
good work, whether they have really considered what ~~ are about to do 
in carrying out their own plans? Are they aware that if their society really 
succeeds, they will produce a very serious, some would think a very dangerous 
change in the state of this nation? Are they aware that they would pro- 
bably save the lives of some thirty or forty per cent. of the children who are 
born in England, and that therefore they would cause the subjects of Queen 
Victoria to increase at a very far more rapid rate than they donow? And 
are they aware that some very wise men inform us that England is alread 
over-peopled, and that it is an exceedingly puzzling question where we shall 
soon be able to find work or food for our masses, so rapidly do they increase 
already in spite of the thirty or forty per cent. which kind nature carries off 
yearly before they are five years old? Have they considered what they are 
to do with all those children whom they are going to save alive? That has 
to be thought of: and if they really do believe, with some political econo- 
mists, that over population is a possibility to a peg which has the 

eatest colonial empire that the world has ever seen, then I think they 

ad better stop in their course, and let the children die, as they have been 
in the habit of dying. 

“But if, on the other hand, it seems to them, as I confess it does to me, 
that the most precious thing in the world is a human being : that the lowest 
and poorest, and the most degraded of human beings is better than all the 
dumb animals in the world: that there is an infinite, priceless capability in 
that creature, fallen as it may be; a capability of virtue, and of social and 
industrial use, which, if it is taken in time, may be developed up to a pitch, 
of which at first sight the child gives no hint whatsoever: if they believe 
again, that of all races upon earth now, the English race is probably the 
finest, and that it gives not the slightest sign whatever of exhaustion ; that 
it seems to be on the whole a young race, and to have very great capabilities 
in it which have not yet been developed, and above all the most marvellous 
capability of adapting itself to every sort of climate and every form of life, 
which any race, except the old Roman, ever has had in the world: if 
they consider with me that it is worth the while of political economists and 
social philosophers to look at the map, and see that about four-fifths of the 
globe cannot be said as yet to be in anywise inhabited or cultivated, or in 
the state into which men could put it by a fair supply of population, and 
industry, and human intellect: then, perhaps, they may think with me that 
it is a duty, one of the noblest of duties, to help the increase of the English 
race as much as possible, and to see that every child that is born into this 

eat nation of England be developed to the highest pitch to which we can 

evelop him in physical strength and in beauty, as well as in intellect and 
in virtue. And then, in that light, it does seem to me, that this insti- 
tution—small now, but I do hope some day to become great, and to become 
the mother institution of many and valuable children—is one of the noblest, 
most right-minded, straightforward and practical conceptions that I have 
come across for some years.” 


Another passage more eloquent, and quite as true, is to be 
found in the same address. Lest any of our readers should not 
have perused the speech itself, we gladly cite it :— 


“Now, I do believe that if those tracts which you are publishing, which 
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I have and of which I cannot speak too highly, are spread over the 
length and breadth of the land, and if women—clergymen’s wives, the wives 
of manufacturers and of great employers, district visitors and school-mis- 
tresses, have these books put into their hands, and are persuaded to spread 
them, and to enforce them by their own example and by their own counsel, 
—that then, in the course of a few years, this system being thoroughly car- 
ried out, you would see a sensible and large increase in the rate of popula- 
tion. When you have saved your children alive, then you must settle what 
to do with them. Buta living dog is better than a dead lion; I would 
rather have the living child, and Tet it take its chance, than let it return 
to God—wasted, 0! it is a distressing thing to see children die: God gives 
the most beautiful and precious thing that earth can have, and we just take 
it and cast it away ; we toss our pearls upon the dunghill, and leave them, 
A dying child is to me one of the most dreadful sights in the world, A 
dying man, a man dying on the field of battle }—That is a small sight : he 
has taken his chance; he is doing his duty; he has had his excitement ; 
he has had his glory, if that will be any consolation to him; if he is a 
wise man, he has the feeling that he is dying for his country and his 
queen : and that is, and ought to be, enough for him. I am not horrified 
or shocked at the sight of the man who dies on the field of battle; let 
him die so. It does not horrify or shock me, again, to see a man dying 
in a good old age, even though the last struggle be painful, as it too often 
is. But it does shock me, it does make me feel that the world is indeed 
out of joint, to see a child die. I believe it to be a priceless boon to the 
child to have lived for a week, or a day; but oh, what has God given to this 
thankless earth, and what has the earth thrown away ; and in nine cases out 
of ten, from its own neglect and carelessness! What that boy might have 
been, what he might have done as an Englishman, if he oa have lived 
and grown up healthy and strong! And I entreat you to bear this in mind, 
that it is not as if our lower or our middle classes were not worth “rs : 
bear in mind that the physical beauty, strength, intellectual power of the 
middle classes,—the shopkeeping class, the farming class, down to the 
lowest working class,—whenever you give them a fair chance, when- 
ever you give them fair food and air, and physical education of any kind, 
prove them to be the finest race in Europe. Not merely the aris- 
tocracy, splendid race as they are, but down and down and down to 
the lowest labouring man, to the navigator ;—why there is not such a 
body of men in Europe as our navigators; and no body of men perhaps 
have had a worse chance of growing to be what they are; and yet see 
what they have done! See the magnificent men they become, in spite 
of all that is against them, dragging them down, tending to give them 
rickets and consumption, and all the miserable diseases which children con- 
tract ; see what men they are, and then conceive what they might be! It 
has been said, again and again, that there are no more beautiful race of 
women in Europe than the wivesand daughters of our London shopkeepers : 
and yet there are few races of people oA lead a life more in opposition 
to-all rules of hygiene. But, in spite of all that, so wonderful is the 
vitality of the English race, they are what they are; and therefore we 
have the finest material to work upon that peopleever had. And therefore, 
again, we have the less excuse if we do allow English people to grow up 
puny, stunted, and diseased.” 


Those who may agree with us that all this is wisely and forcibly 
said, and that there is nothing Carlylese or Germanesque about it, 
should read with care and painstaking a lecture (in the same 
volume) delivered at Bristol, October 5, 1857, on “ Great Cities, 
and their Influence for Good and Evil.” After a picturesque ac- 
count of the Bristol riots, as an eye-witness of which Mr. Kingsley 
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read his first lesson in Social Science, in letters of flame and -by 
the light of burning streets, he proceeds to discuss the tempta- 
tions, vices, and crimes of great cities; and upon the vexata 
questio of how to cure intemperance, says what is certainly, in 
reference to the poorer classes, profoundly true, “The main 
exciting cause of drunkenness is, I believe firmly, bad air and 
bad lodying.’”’* 

Let Orator Gough dam up the floods of his aqueous eloquence, 
and George Cruikshank raise his pencil and meditate for a few 
moments over the following paragraphs :— 


“ A man shall spend his days between a foul alley, where he breathes sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a close workshop, where he breathes carbonic acid, and 
a close and foul bed-room, where he breathes both. In neither of the three 
places, meanwhile, has he his fair share of that mysterious chemical agent 
without which health is impossible, the want of which betrays itself at once 
in the dull eye, the sallow cheek—namely, light. Believe me, it is no mere 


* Mr. Kingsley is an authority on such subjects in consequence of his 
practical experience as a parish priest. It would be impossible to write too 
strongly on the condition of the poor, whether in the manufacturing or agri- 
cultural districts, In the latter we fear that we must still say with Crabbe— 


* Auburn and Eden no where to be found.” 


The author® of a pleasant book which has lately come in our way confirms 
what is said elsewhere on the sufferings of the Country Labourer. In his 
Essay Concerning Country Houses and Country Life, he writes of the plough- 
man,—“ Hard work for that poor fellow ; and ill-paid work. No horse, mule, 
donkey, camel or other beast of labour in the world goes through so much 
exertion in proportion to his strength, between sunrise and sunset, as does 
that natural being, all to earn the humblest shelter and the poorest fare that 
will maintain bare life.” Again,—“I can say from my own knowledge of 
the condition of our agricultural population, that sometimes men, bearing 
the character of reputable farmers, practise as great tyranny and cruelty 
towards their labourers and cottars, under a pure sky and amid beautiful 
scenery, as ever disgraced the ugly and smoky factory-town, where such 
things seem more in keeping with the locality.” 

We wish we had space to do justice to a book which has given us so 
much entertainment in reading it. Tosum up its merits and demerits very 
briefly, we may say that where the author is egotistical, which he some- 
times is, he is rather offensive—and what Mr. Thackeray, before he was 
so successful and amiable, would have called “snobbish.” ‘There is a need- 
less over-rejoicing in his worldly prosperity—a too large self-gratulation on 
the possession of comfort and luxury—a too epicurean and anti-stoical and 
anti-ascetic tone for a clergyman. e do not think that a priest should be 
“ an emaciated eremite ;” but he should be simple and self-denying, setting 
an example to the poor whose hard lot it is his duty and privilege to alle- 
viate and console, But the “Country Parson” is well-read—has a good 
memory and an easy style. His opinions are worldly, sensible, opposed to 
all cant and fanaticism, sentimentalism, and hypocrisy. He has a health 
admiration of the writings of Charles Dickens, and a great familiarity with 
them—and he has quoted, aptly, some of Wordsworth’s best poems. It is 
hard, however, to forgive his stupid sneer at Childe Harold and Longfellow’s 
Excelsior, His Essays are republished from Fraser’s Magazine—and we 
trust that he may long continue to write in that clever periodical. 


* The lecreations of a Country Parson. J. W. Parker and Son, 1859. 
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poetic puegine which connects in Scripture, Light with Life. It is the . 


expression of a deep law, one which holds as true in the physical as in the 
spiritual world ; a case in which (as perhaps in all cases) the laws of the 
visible world are the counterparts of those of the invisible world, and earth 
is the symbol of heaven. 

“ Deprive, then, the man of his fair share of fresh air and pure light, and 
what follows? His blood is not properly oxygenated ; his nervous energy 
is depressed, his digestion impaired, especially if his occupation be seden- 
tary, or requires much stooping, and the cavity of the chest thereby becomes 
contracted ; and for that miserable feeling of languor and craving he knows 
but one remedy—the passing stimulus of seal ;—a passing stimulus ; 
leaving fresh depression behind it, and requiring fresh doses of 75a 
till it becomes a habit, a slavery,a madness. Again, there is an intellectua 
side to the question. The depressed nervous energy, the impaired diges- 
tion, depress the spirits. The man feels low in mind as well as in body. 
Whence shall he seek exhilaration? Not in that stifling home which has 
caused the depression itself. He knows none other than the tavern, and 
the company which the tavern brings ; God help him ! 

“ Yes, ladies and gentlemen, it is easy to say, God help him: but it is 
not difficult for man to help him also, Drunkenness is a very curable 
malady. The last fifty years have seen it all but die out among the upper 
classes of this country. And what has caused the improvement ? 

“ Qertainly, in the first place, the spread of education. Kvery man has 
now a hundred means of rational occupation and amusement which were 
‘closed to his grandfather ; and among the deadliest enemies of drunken- 
ness, we may class the printing press, the railroad, and the importation of 
foreign art and foreign science, which we owe to the late forty years’ peace. 
We can find plenty of amusement now, beside the old one of sitting round 
the table aad talking over wine. Why should not the poor man share in 
our gain? But over and above, there are causes simply physical. Our 
houses are better ventilated. ‘The stifling old four-post bed has given 
= to the airy curtainless one ; and what is more than all—we wash. 

hat morning cold bath which foreigners consider as Young England’s 
strangest superstition, has done as much, believe me, to abolish drunken- 
ness, as any other cause whatsoever. With a clean skin in healthy action, 
and nerves and muscles braced by a sudden shock, men do not crave for arti- 
ficial stimulants, 1 have found that, cseteris paribus, a man’s sobriety is in 
direct proportion to his cleanliness. I believe it would be so in all classes 
had they the means.” 


Mr. Kingsley is, perhaps, especially deserving of commendation 
as a sanitary reformer, because his professional brethren, whatever 
they may now do, were at one time, many of them, the most un- 
reasoning and uncompromising enemies of sanitary science. It 
must be, in his own words, “ ‘suspect’ in the eyes of the priests 
of all denominations, at least till they shall have arrived at a 
much higher degree of culture than they now possess.” It is 
- to understand why this should be so. If the priest rightly 
understand his mission, he should imitate his great Exemplar and 
Master, by doing all the good he can for the bodies as well as fer 
the souls of men; but designing priests, or priests ignorant and 
designing (for the combination is possible), affect to view with sus- 
picion and contempt, but really regard with alarm, such an assi- 
duous attention to physical and secondary causes. Of course, if a 
man believes that God has sent the cholera to a town because there 
are more dissenting chapels than churches in it, or because there 
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is a theatre which is better filled than the church, he welcomes 
the cholera as a Heaven-sent scourge, and regards such a doctor 
as Tom Thurnall in Two Years Ago, as an atheistical believer in 
drains and sewers, and as the foe of religion and of the doctrine 
of a special Providence. 


“Like geology,” says Mr. Kingsley, “sanitary science interferes with that 
Deus e Machind theory of human affairs which has been in all ages the 
stronghold of priestcraft. That the Deity is normally absent, and not pre- 
sent ; that He works on the world by interference, and not by continuous 
laws ; that it is the privilege of the priesthood to assign causes for these 
‘judgments’ and ‘visitations’ of the Almighty, and to tell mankind why 
He is angry with them, and has broken the laws of Nature to punish them ; 
—this, in every age, has seemed to the majority of priests a doctrine to be 
defended at all hazards ; for without it, so they hold, the occupation were 
gone at once. No wonder, then, if they view with jealousy a set of laymen 
attributing these ‘judgments’ to purely chemical laws, and to misdoing 
and ignorance, which have, as yet, no place in the ecclesiastical catalogue 
of sins. True, it may be that the sanitary reformers are right: but they 
had rather not think so. And it is very easy not to think so.” 


The Rector of Eversley deserves infinite credit for speaking 
of his brethren with such necessary severity. It is, perhaps, not 
an astonishing, but it is a lamentable fact, that Priestcraft and an 
empirical Whig Legislation have been serious obstacles to national 
prosperity and human happiness. The following is a political view, 
which we most cordially accept :— 


“For if sanitary reform, or perhaps any really progressive measure, is to 
be carried out henceforth, we must go back to something like the old prin- 
ciple of the English constitution, by which intellect, as such, had its proper 
share in the public councils. During those middle ages when all the in- 
tellect and learning was practically nage ag by the clergy, they constituted 
a separate estate of the realm. This was the old plan—the best which 
could be then devised. After learning became common to the laity, the 
educated classes were represented more and more only by such clever young 
men as could be thrust into Parliament by the private patronage of the aris- 
tocracy. Since the last Reform Bill, even that supply of talent has been 
cut off; and the consequence has been, the steady deterioration of our 
House of Commons toward such a level of mediocrity as shall satisfy the 
ignorance of the practically electing majority, namely, the tail of the middle 

ass; men who are apt to possess all the failings with few of the virtues of 
those above them and below them ; who have no more intellectual training than 
the simple working man, and far less than the average shopman, and who yet 
lose, under the influence of a small competence, that practical training which 
gives to the working man, made strong by wholesome necessity, chivalry, endu- 
rance, courage, and self-restraint ; whose business morality is made up of 
the lowest and narrowest maxims of the commercial world, unbalanced by 
that public spirit, that political knowledge, that practical energy, that 
respect for the good opinion of his fellows, which elevate the large em- 
ployer. On the hustings, of course, this description of the average free 
and independent elector would be called a calumny; and yet, where is the 
member of Parliament who will not, in his study, assent to its truth, and 
confess, that of all men whom he meets, those who least command his 


espect are those among his constituents to secure whom he takes most 


pee ; unless, indeed, it be the pettifoggers who manage his election for 
im?” 
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This extract is from an article originally published in Fraser’s 
Magazine, with the somewhat affected title of “A Mad World, 
My Masters,” but a more clever, wise, and pointedly-written 
article we have seldom read. Another on “Water Supply of 
London” is far more entertaining than such a subject might 
seem at first sight capable of being rendered. A summary of 
what has been done in other countries, less free and less en- 
lightened than England, is stated in a passage with which we 
conclude the extracts on this subject :— 


“These are days in which everything, even freedom and ‘our glorious 
constitution’ themselves, must submit to be tried by the one test of prac- 
tice. ‘Will it work ?’ asks the world of every man and matter: ‘if not— 
it must go.’ And surely that free government incurs a heavy responsi- 
bility, which brings a slur by any tardiness of its own on those principles 
of liberty which are committed to its charge. We know that despotisms 
have been able to supply the masses fully and freely with necessaries, like 
water, unattainable by their own efforts. Jf os ts to hold its place in 
the respect of the masses, it must show an equal, if not a superior power for 
the common good. The inhabitants of ancient Jerusalem were plentifully 
supplied with water, both from reservoirs and pipes. Those of Rome had a 
gratuitous supply several times as great, in proportion to the population, as 
that which is considered necessary for London. The Peruvian Incas con- 
structed aqueducts of 120 and 150 leagues in length. In Spain, both the 
Moors and Romans have left traces of their power in the form of enormous 
aqueducts and reservoirs to supply cities a in comparison to 
London. The canals of Semiramis, and those of Egypt, are world-famous. 
Assyria and Mesopotamia are intersected by the ruins of vast water- 
courses ; and through great part of the East, even at this day, the inhabi- 
tants are supplied with fresh and pure water by the beneficent will of their 
despots. Surely a free nang ought to be able to do more, not less. It 
remains for England to show that her boasted civilization and liberty has a 
practical power of self-development, which can meet and satisfy the wants 
of an increasing population, and cleanse from her fair face such plague- 
spots as we have been—not describing, for too many of them are past 
description, but—hinting at, as delicately as the nature of the subject will 
allow. Unless some ,practical proof is given to the suffering masses who 
inhabit our courts and alleys—one single savage and heathen tribe of them, 
the costermongers, numbering, according to Mr. Mayhew, thirty thousand 
souls—that a constitutional government can secure more palpable benefits 
to the many than a tyranny; unless anarchy ceases to be considered iden- 
tical with freedom, and human beings to be sacrificed to a proposition in a 
yet infant and tentative science ;—we must expect to see, in the course of 
events, a revulsion in favour of despotism, such as seized France when she 
raised Napoleon to the Empire ; a revulsion which is more possible even in 
Britain, to judge by certain ugly signs on both extremes of the political 
horizon, than the pedants of ‘ constitutionalism’ are inclined to suppose.” 


To turn to the more general subjects which are treated of in 
the Miscellanies, the most remarkable are those on Mr. Froude’s 
History of England; Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time; and an 
article entitled Plays and Puritans. These three articles, in 


point of eloquence of style, picturesqueness of effect, clearness 
and earnestness of statement, are not unworthy to be ee by 
ate Lord 


the side of some of the best of the Essays of the 
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Macaulay, and the Miscellanies of Mr. Carlyle. We have already 
given such copious extracts that we must refer the reader to the 
Essays themselves. 

The Puritans have frequently been defended, though perhaps 
more frequently maligned. Whatever their faults and failings, 
and as they were men they very naturally had both, they were, 
until the last thirty years, frightfully misrepresented in History 
so often written in a spirit of prejudice, and without the necessary 
materials for arriving at correct conclusions. It was not always 
then the fashion to consult manuscripts, state papers, pamphlets, 
rare biographies—and, unfortunately, when some of these were 
used as the materials with which the historical edifice was raised, 
they were either carelessly, or stupidly, or perversely abused. But 
writers and readers now-a-days are not compelled to sit in do- 
cility at the feet of Hume or Clarendon, or Miss Strickland. 
And the Puritans, who have hitherto been too often handed down, 
not honestly or artistically portrayed, but hideously caricatured, 
are now beginning to be treated in a gentler and fairer man- 
ner by writers of candour, whatever their political bias may be. 
Mr. Kingsley is their courageous champion. His idea is, that they 
were as manly—as brave—as kind—and generous and noble as 
the rest of their countrymen, and that they had special gifts and 
graces which entitle them to such respect and affection as will be 
given by all save narrow-minded bigots and rabid misanthropists, 
to man everywhere—and chiefly to man when religious, earnest, 
and heroic. The Puritans hated plays, thinks Mr. Kingsley, not 
because they were sour-stomached religionists, heartless and taste- 
less—but because the plays of their day were grossly immoral— 
and the stage a sink of iniquity. We have Ben Jonson’s testi- 
mony as to the condition of the theatres in his day, and there is 
abundant evidence that during the whole Caroline period its 
licentiousness increased. In his preface to Vopone, Jonson 
writes thus :— 


“¢ But it will here be hastily answered, that the writers of these days are 
other things, that not only their manners but their natures are inverted, 
and nothing remaining of them of the dignity of poet but the abused 
name, which every scribe usurps ; that now, especially in dramatick, or (as 
they term it) stage poetry, nothing but ribaldry, profanation, blasphemies, 
ali licence of offence toward God and man is practised. I dare not den 
a great part of this (and Iam sorry I dare not), because in some men’s 
abortive features (and would God they had never seen the light !) it is over 
true ; but that all are bound on this bold adventure for hell, is a most un- 
charitable thought, and uttered, a more malicious slander. For every par- 
ticular I can (and from a most clear conscience) affirm, that I have ever 
trembled to think toward the least profaneness, and have loathed the use of 
such foul and unwashed . . . [his expression is too strong for quotation] 
as is now made the food of the scene.’’ 


Mr. Kingsley will not admit that all the taste and the poetry 
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was on the side of the Royalists, or that the Puritans were as 
silly, as it is sometimes attempted to show they were. 


“ Whatsoever were the faults of the Pilgrim Fathers (and they were 
many), silliness was certainly not among them. But such was the Court 
fashion. Any insult, however shallow, ribald, and doggrel (and all these 
terms are just of the mock Puritan ballad which Sir Christopher sings in 
‘The Ordinary,’ just after an epithalamium so graceful and melodious, 
though a little ‘warm’ in tone, as to really be out of place in such a 
fellow’s mouth), passes current against men who were abroad the founders 
of the United States, and the forefathers of the acutest and most enter- 
prising nation on earth, and who at home ote themselves, by terrible 
fact, not only the physically stronger party, but the more cunning. But so 
it was fated to be. A deep mist of conceit, fed by the shallow breath of 
parasites, players, and pedants, am that unhappy Court in blind security, 
till ‘the breaking was as the swelling out of a high wall, which cometh 
suddenly in an instant.’ 

“« But after all, what Poetry and Art there was in that day, good or bad, 
all belonged to the Royalists.’ 

“All? There are those who think that, if mere concettism be a part of 

etry, Quarles is as great a poet as Cowley or George Herbert, Vaughan or 

ithers. On this question, and on the real worth of the seventeenth- 
century lyrists, a great deal has to be said hereafter. Meanwhile, there are 
those too, who believe John Bunyan, considered simply as an artist, to be 
the greatest dramatic author whom England has seen since Shakspeare ; 
and there linger, too, in the libraries and the ears of men, words of one 
John Milton. He was no rigid hater of the beautiful, merely because it 
was heathen and Popish ; no more, indeed, were many highly-educated and 
highly-born gentlemen of the Long Parliament: no more was Cromwell 
himself, whose delight was (if we may trust that double renegade Waller) 
to talk over with him the worthies of Rome and Greece, and who is said to 
have preserved for the nation Raphael’s cartoons, and Andrea Mantegna’s 
triumph, when Charles’ pictures were sold. But Milton had steeped his 
whole soul in romance. He had felt the beauty and glory of the chivalrous 
Middle Age as deeply as Shakspeare himself; he had as much classical 
lore as any Oxford pedant. He felt to his heart’s core (for he sang of it, 
and had he not felt it he would only have written of it) the magnificence 
and worth of really high art, of the drama when it was worthy of man and 
of itself. 
‘Of gorgeous tragedy, 

Presenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 

Or the Tale of Troy divine, 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobled hath thy buskin’d stage.’ 


“No pest, perhaps, shows wider and truer sympathy with every form of 
the really beautiful in art, nature, and history : and yet he was a Puritan. 

“Yes, Milton was a Puritan ; one, who instead of trusting himself, and 
his hopes of the universe, to second hand hearsays, systems, and traditions, 
had looked God’s Word and his own soul in the face, and determined to act 
on that which he had found. And therefore it is that to open his works at 
any stray page, after these effeminate Carolists, is like falling asleep in a 
stifling city drawing-room, amid Rococo French furniture, not without 
untidy traces of last night’s ball, and awaking in an alpine valley, amid 
the scent of sweet cyclamens and pine boughs, to the music of trickling 
rivulets and shouting hunters, beneath the dark cathedral aisles of mighty 
pines, and here and there, above them and beyond, the spotless peaks of 
everlasting snow ; while far beneath your feet—_ 
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‘The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 
Stretched to the amplest reach of prospect, lies,’” 


We wish that we could quote the conclusion of this article, 
which is a powerful defence of the poetic side of the Puritan 
character. It is unlike the celebrated passage in Lord Macaulay’s 
essay on Milton, but it is in its peculiar way as good. 

In the article on “ Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time,” Mr. Kings- 
ley turns to account the reading which enabled him to give so 
picturesque a delineation of the spacious times of great Elizabeth 
in his romance of Westward Ho! His view of the virgin 
Queen’s character, and his defence of her beauty, as well as his 
endorsement of Mr. Froude’s vindication of Henry VIII., ma 
be the subject of our more careful consideration when Mr. Froude’s 
two promised volumes appear. Mr. Kingsley’s natural impetuosity 
carries him, however, so far, that he justifies her use of cosmetics 
in the later years of her life. ‘No doubt,” he writes, “she used 
every artificial means to preserve her famous complexion ; and 
quite right she was. This beauty of hers had been a talent (as 
all beauty is) committed to her by God; it had been an important 
element in her great success ; men had accepted it, as what beauty 
of form and expression generally is, an outward and visible sign 
of the inward and spiritual grace ; and while the inward was un- 
changed, what wonder if she had tried to preserve the outward ?” 
Is not this, we may ask, a palpable instance of arguing by inter- 
rogation ? 

Let us now glance at Mr. Kingsley, who is himself a poet, as 
critic on his brother bards. We must admit that, although he is 
generally right, especially in his most recent, and, therefore, most 
mature, judgments, he states his views so impulsively that he does 
not condescend to argument. He is scarcely even guilty of what 
the Saturday Review the other day, in language certainly not very 
intelligible to the general reader, called reasoning by enthymemes 
rather than by syllogism. He has, doubtless, some very good 
reason for all that he says, and he is quite free from affectation, 
but he will not pause to give the reason, however excellent it may 
be. When he wrote Alton Locke, the times were feverish and 
excitable. The Continent was convulsed by revolution; and Eng- 
land was, if not alarmed, anxious. And so Alton Locke, being, 
as it were, the gospel of a new kind of democracy — popular 
government plus Christianity vital and practical, the hero, who, 
we think, is very often made to speak Mr. Kingsley’s own senti- 
ments, discovers a latent Chartism in the poetry of Tennyson.* 


“What endeared Tennyson,” he says, “especially to me, the working 
man, was, as I afterwards discovered, the altogether democratic tendency of 





* Alton Locke, vol. i. p. 140. 
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his poems. True, all great™ poets are, by their office, democrats ; seers of 


man only as man ; singers of the joys, the sorrows, the aspirations common 
to all humanity ; but in Alfred Tennyson there is an element especially 
democratic, truly levelling—not his political opinions, about which I know 
nothing, and care less—but his handling of the trivial, every-day sights 
and sounds of nature.” 


When Mr. Kingsley reviews Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, in 
Fraser’s Magazine, we hear no more of the democratic tone of the 
poet ; and the criticism is just, true, and thoughtful, expressing a 
full appreciation of Tennyson’s genius. But even here there is to 
be found a characteristic anxiety to take a peculiar view of Mr. 
Tennyson, and of the In Memoriam, which he calls “the noblest 
Christian poem which England has produced for two centuries.” 
The critic thinks that the poet had worked through successive 
phases of scepticism to a sound and orthodox creed—such a creed 
as can conscientiously satisfy Mr. Kingsley, who is a priest, and 
tells us elsewhere that he “ glories in being a priest.” We do not 
doubt that Tennyson has been, in Mr. Kingsley’s words, ‘‘ specu- 
lative and periastic ;” * but we are disposed to question the fact, 
that the poet intended, by writing Jn Memoriam, to make himself 
the “ willing and deliberate champion of vital Christianity, and of 
an orthodoxy the more sincere because it has worked upward 
through the abyss of doubt.” We are certainly indisposed to 
enter into any discussion of Mr. Tennyson’s theological tenets ; 
but, inasmuch as he is an erudite and thoughtful man, and a 
great artist—perhaps one of the greatest artists that has ever 
lhived—we are sceptical, not about theology itself, but about Ten- 
nyson’s being willing, much less anxious, to preach orthodoxy 
through the medium of his poems. 

When not disfigured by these attempts to make all subjects an 
opportunity for introducing his own theological opinions, and his 
own political theories, no one who has read a page of these Mis- 
cellanies can withhold from Mr. Kingsley the praise of being a 
sagacious, discerning, and eloquent critic. No one who knows 
the Idylls of Theocritus can forget the mention of him made in 


Mr. ere Lectures, delivered before the Philosophical In- 
stitution of Edinburgh.t 


“TI believe Theocritus is one of the poets who will never die. He sees 
men and things in his own light way, truly ; and he describes them simply, 
honestly, with little careless touches of pathos and humour, while he floods 
his whole scene with that gorgeous Sicilian air, like one of Titian’s pictures ; 
with still sunshine, whispering pines, the lizard sleeping on the wall, and 
the sun-burnt cicala shrieking on the spray, the pears and apples dropping 
from the orchard bough, the goats clambering from crag to crag after the 
cistus and the thyme, the brown youths and wanton lasses singing under 
the dark chestnut boughs, or by the leafy arch of some 








* Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 215. 
t+ Alexandria and her Schools, Lect. II. p. 46. 
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“¢@Qrot nymph-haunted, 
Garlanded over with vine and acanthus, and clambering roses, 
Cool in the fierce still noon, where the streams glare clear in the moss beds ;’ 


and here and there, beyond the braes and meads, blue glimpses of the far- 
off summer sea ; and all this told in a language and a metre which shapes 
itself almost unconsciously, wave after wave, into the most luscious song. 
Doubt not that many a soul then was the simpler, and purer, and better for 
reading the sweet singer of Syracuse. He has his immoralities, but they 
are the immoralities of his age ; his naturalness, his sunny calm and cheer- 
fulness are all his own.” 


As specimens, however, of that rare production — good 
poetical criticism — the papers on Alexander Smith, and Alex- 
ander Pope, and the Thoughts on Shelley and Byron, rank 
far above the critique on Tennyson, to which we have briefly 
alluded. It was, indeed, high time that some man who had 
proved that he had, in a high degree, the poetic faculty 
himself, should speak out, with candour and courage, on 
the glaring folly of young poets and poetasters seeking to found a 
new school of English poetry, by servilely imitating and ludi- 
crously exaggerating not only the beauties but even the faults of 
Shelley and of Keats. Let us briefly examine Mr. Kingsley’s 
claim to be called poet himself. The Saint’s Tragedy, published 
more than ten years ago, was a very remarkable production. It, 
perhaps, gave the same kind of promise that its author would 
become a great poet, that Alton Locke did that he would be a 
highly successful writer of novel and romance, In the latter 
case, the promise has been more than fulfilled. Hypatia, West- 
ward Ho! and Two Years Ago, are works very unlike each 
other in many qualities, but books, 7 one of which would have 
established a permanent reputation for any hitherto unknown 
writer. If regarded as from one point of view religious novels, 
they are religious novels as unlike any that have preceded them 
as one thing can well be to another. Professor Masson,* in one of 
his lectures, has expressed this with great clearness. ‘ Not in 
that spirit,” he writes, “common enough among previous novelists 
of purpose which simply ¢reated orthodoxy as part of an esta- 
blished social propriety, and therefore attributed to the hero, or 
brought the hero over to it, as a matter of course, but in a spirit 
far more resolute and thoroughgoing, does he uphold in his novels 
the necessity of Christian purpose. Whatever objection may be 
taken to his method, and whatever may be thought of his success, 
there can be no mistake as to his intention. His very rhetoric is 
surcharged to the extent of a vehement mannerism with the 
phrases of his theology ; and there is not one of his novels that 
has not the form of Christianity for its theme. In his splendid 
historical novel of Hypatia, we have a representation of a mind 
exercised amid the conflicts of a world all in chaos, with the 


* British Novelists and their Styles. By David Masson. P. 279. 
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Goths breaking through its old Polytheistic fabric, and a vague 
Platonism bidding here and there for the possession of its leading 
Pagan minds, till at length the sole refuge is found in the con- 
quering faith of the Christians. In his Westward Ho! the 
purpose similarly is to show how Christianity, in its form of free 
Elizabethan Protestantism, lived and worked in the many minds 
of an age about the manliest that England has seen, and inspired 
them to actions and enterprises the noblest in English history,” 

Now, since the publication of the Saint’s Tragedy, Mr. Kings- 
ley has put forth one volume of poems, many of them reprints of 
lyrics interspersed throughout his prose ool of fiction. Of all 
of these, the “Sands of Dee” is, perhaps, the best, and he has 
written many since, for that song appeared in Alton Locke. What 
could have induced a man of Mr. Kingsley’s good sense and 
critical acumen to write English hexameters, it is difficult to say. 
His Andromeda, although there occur in it some highly poetical 
passages, and some beautiful images, is as great a mistake as all 
English hexameters must be. The metre is utterly unsuited to 
the genius of our language, and Mr. Kingsley’s lines in this 
measure are not as good as Longfellow’s or Clough’s. The poem 
Sappho, though passionate and powerful, is an imitation of the 
imagery of Keats, and the rhythm of Tennyson. He does not, 
like Mr. Alexander Smith, exaggerate the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities of his exemplars, but he is far more under their influence 
than a man of originality should be—and occasionally the 
imitation is quite servile. In St. Maura there is marvellous 
strength and great descriptive faculty; but it is spasmodic, and 
not a whit better than the best passages in the Sainé’s Tragedy. 
What we have always most admired in Mr. Kingsley’s poetical 
writings are his ballads. In these he manifests considerable tact 
and artistic beauty in the narrative, which is simple, while decla- 
matory passages are thrown in with happy effect. The following 
touching poem, on the vexed question of the Game Laws, will 
illustrate our view. 


THE BAD SQUIRE. 
The merry brown hares came leaping 


Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleep- 


Where under the gloomy fir-woods 
One spot in the ley throve rank. 


She watched a long tuft of clover, 

Where rabbit or hare never ran ; 

For its black sour haulm covered 
over 


ing 
Under the moonlight still ; 
Leaping late and early, 


Till under their bite and tread 
The swedes, and the wheat and the 


barley 
Lay cankered, and trampled, and 


dead. 


poacher’s widow sat sighing 


A 
On the side of the white chalk bank ; 


The blood of a murdered man. 


She thought of the dark plantation 

And the hares, and her husband’s 
blood ; 

And the voice of her indignation 


Rose up to the throne of God. 











I am long past wailing or whining, 
I have wept too much in my life, 
I’ve had twenty years of pining, 
As an English labourer’s wife. 


A labourer in Christian England, 

Where they cant of a Saviour’s 
name, 

And yet waste men’s lives like the 
vermin’s 

For a few more brace of game. 


There’s blood on your new foreign 
shrubs, Squire, 

There’s blood on your pointer’s feet, 

There’s blood in the game you sell, 


Squire, 
And there’s blood on the game you 
eat. 


You have sold the labouring man, 
Squire, 

Body and soul to shame, 

To pay for your seat in the House, 


uire, 
And to pay for the feed of your 
e. 


You make him a poacher yourself, 
uire 
When you'd give neither work nor 
meat, 
And your barley-fed hares robbed the 


en. 
At our starving children’s feet. 


When pack’d in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones 


lay, 

While the rain pattered in on the 
rotten bride be , 

And the walls let in the day. 


When we lay in the burning fever, 

On the mud of the cold clay floor, 

Till you parted us all for three 
months, Squire, 

At the dreary workhouse-door. 


We quarrell’d like brutes, and who 
wonders ? 


What self-respect could we keep, 


The Bad Squire. 
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Worse hous’d than your hacks and 
your pointers, 

Worse fed than your hogs and your 
sheep ? 


Our daughters with base-born babies 

Have wandered away in their shame ; 

If your misses had slept, Squire, 
where they did, 

Your misses might do the same. 


Can your lady patch hearts that are 
breaking 

With handfuls of coal and rice, 

Or by dealing out flannel and sheet- 


ing 
A little below cost price ? 


You may tire of the jail and the 
workhouse, 

And take to allotments and schools, 

But you’ve run up a debt that will 
never 

Be paid as by penny club rules. 


In the season of shame and sadness, 
In the dark and dreary day 

When scrofula, gout and madness 
Are eating your race away ; 


When to kennels and liveried varlets 

You have cast your daughter’s bread, 

And worn out with liquor and har- 
lots, 

Your heir at your feet lies dead ; 


When your youngest, the mealy- 
mouthed rector, 

Lets your soul rot asleep to the grave, 

You will find in your God the pro- 
tector 

Of the freeman you fancied your 
slave. 


She looked at the tuft of clover, 
And wept till her heart grew light ; 
And at last when her passion was over 
Went wandering into the night. 


But the merry brown hares came 
leapin 

Over the uplands still, 

Where the clover and corn lay sleep- 


in 
On the side of the white chalk hill. 


These lines sufficiently prove that Mr. Kingsley possesses in a 


high degree the poetic faculty. 


If the metre halts, and the 


rhythm is faulty, such sins, not easily to be forgiven in a poet, are 
VOL, III. 
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more than atoned {for by earnestness, pathos, and picturesque 
power. They are, at any rate, of higher merit than verses which 
remind the reader too forcibly of Tennyson and Keats. 

It is a hopeful sign, that Mr. Kingsley has risen superior to the 
cant that is so abundantly talked and written about Wordsworth— 
the Wordsworthians generally not content with extolling their own 
idol, without depreciating and vilifying Byron. A matter of 
accident it frequently may be, what poet first falls into the hands 
of an intellectual and impressible youth, captivates his affections, 
and forms his taste ; but it is a matter of serious moment that a 
mind, however original and highly cultivated, should long remain 
under the influence of a blind guide. Many of Mr. Kingsley’s 
poems were written some years ago, when the Keats and Shelle 
fever was at its height. Subsequent reading and thought have 
matured his critical power: and while he does not underrate those 
great poets, he is not blind to their errors—and the ridiculous 
folly of their imitators he denounces with his accustomed vigour. 
We have always thought, after Milton, that Byron is the next 
great name in English literature. It is most refreshing to find, 
that Mr. Kingsley has a sound, sensible, and thorough admiration 
of Byron. This is to be accepted cordially as a symptom of a 
coming reaction in favour of that great poet. Our space would 
not permit us here to assign reasons for an instance of the fickle 
fashions of literary criticism. But Wordsworth was at first set 
up in opposition to Byron, merely as a contrast, and because the 
public is fickle and changes its gods, both in the world of politics 
and in that of letters. Wordsworth, moreover, was moral, re- 
ligious, and conservative, as opposed to Byron, whose last poem, 
Don Juan, is not to be recommended on either of these grounds. 
Two writers of this day, Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Thackeray, have un- 
fortunately assailed him as a poet and as a man ;—but the fame of 
Byron will outlive more vigorous onslaughts than these. Moreover, 
a contrary opinion of equal weight is usually to be found, if looked 
for. Carlyle would fain ridicule Byron’s poetry as a mixture of 
misanthropy and egotism—Schlegel, a far more reliable critic, 
interprets and defends Byron’s poetry as the poetry of despair. 
Thackeray calls him the “ snob lord.” Mr. Disraeli, whose opinion 
ought to carry much weight with the readers of this Review, speaks 
of “Byron great as a poet—greater as a man.” The Rector of 
Eversley accounts for Byron’s temporary unpopularity in his usual 
impetuous and wholesome way ; but there is great truth in the 
statement, and it is particularly seasonable just now. “The 
truth is,’ writes Mr. Kingsley (Miscellanies, Vol. I., p. 311), 
“that what has put Byron out of favour with the public of late, is 
not his faults, but his excellences. His artistic good taste, his 
classical polish, his sound shrewd sense, his hatred of cant, his insight 
into humbug, above all, his shallow, pitiable habit of being 
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always intelligible; these are the sins which condemn him in the 
eyes of a mesmerizing, table-turning, spirit-rapping, Spiritualizing, 
Romanizing generation, who read Shelley in secret, and delight in 
his bad taste, mysticism, extravagance, and vague and pompous 
sentimentalism. The age is an effeminate one; and it can well 
afford to pardon the lewdness of the gentle and sensitive vegeta- 
rian, while it has no mercy for that of the sturdy peer, proud of 
his bull-neck and his boxing, who kept bears and bull-dogs, 
drilled Greek ruffians at Missolonghi, and ‘had no objection to a 
pot of beer ;? and who might, if he had reformed, have made a 
gallant English gentleman; while Shelley, if once his intense 
self-opinion had deserted him, would have probably ended in 
Rome, as an Oratorian or a Passionist.” 

Our space will not permit us, ready as we should be to do so, 
to discuss this interesting question at greater length. To sum up 
some of Mr. Kingsley’s opinions, we may say that we gather from 
his writings his sincere belief in Byron as a great poet—his fervent 
admiration of the Elizabethian writers—of the Puritans, and of 
Pope (Alexander the Great, not Smith Alexander the Small). 
Mr. Kingsley also thinks, and not without show of reason, that 
it might be an improvement in English pulpit oratory, and might 
increase the amount of good effected by the instrumentality of 
preaching, if the clergy of the Church of England were to preach in 
English, and not in an extraordinary jumble of quotations from 
Hebrew books, inspired though they be. Mr. Kingsley also holds 
(not illogically) that the working classes of this country were deceived 
and cajoled by the Reform Bill, which gave the Whigs a few more 
votes. He holds (and Lord John Russell, his friend the late Lord 
Macaulay notwithstanding, has made the same remark) that a 
History of the People of England has still to be written. Mr. 
Kingsley describes himself as a Liberal, though his polities are 
sentimental and unsystematic, impulsively and earnestly stated, 
rather than defended by argument, which is too sober and prosaic a 
matter to please Mr. Kingsley. For an*abuse of any kind, he has 
a large store of indignation—natural and honest indignation— 
ever ready ; and he can denounce wickedness or describe it in no 
measured terms. Some of our readers may possibly remember his 
delineation of the state of society at Alexandria, in his historical 
romance of Hypatia. ‘“ Eunuchs the tyrants of their own 
sovereigns, bishops kissing the feet of parricides and harlots, 
saints tearing saints in pieces for a word—while sinners cheer 
them on in the unnatural fight. Liars thanked for lying. Hypo- 
crites taking pride in their hypocrisy. The many sold and butchered 
for the malice, the caprice, the vanity of the few.” What his views 
on the Corn Laws were, he has very ably stated in his article on 
the agricultural crisis. He evidently hated the Corn Laws as 
much as he still hates the Game Laws. His politics are stated in too 
fragmentary a manner, and with such spasmodic violence, that it 
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is impossible to say that he has any system ; but we have such a 
sincere admiration of his literary achievements, and the majority 
of his critical opinions, that we are indisposed to enter into any 
controversy with Mr. Kingsley as to the soundness or complete- 
ness of his political creed. His theological leaning we are 
equally desirous not to discuss (for we have lately dwelt at 
some length on the profession of which Mr. Kingsley is an orna- 
ment*), but we certainly cannot classify him, as we have heard him 
classified, among the High Church party. He certainly, in his 
novel of Two Years Ago (Vol. I., p.57), describes some of the 
younger clergy of the present day, in terms not calculated to 
gratify them or their admirers, if they have any. He calls them 
“those undeniable coxcombs, who have not been bred by the High 
Church movement, but have taken refuge in its cracks, as they would 
have done forty years ago in those of the Evangelical—youths 
who hide their gross ignorance and dullness, under the cloak of 
church infallibility—and having neither wit, manners, learning, 
humanity, or any other dignity whereon to stand, talk loud, pour 
pis aller, about the dignity of the priesthood.” We suppose that 
these young Levites here satirized, consider themselves as a part 
of the High Church party, and Mr. Kingsley has no very sound 
reason for separating them from it, merely because he is attacking 
them. 

But let us avoid, in drawing this article to a close, such dangerous 
topics as politics and theology. Let us rather rejoice in the fact, 
that Charles Kingsley bas already done great good in his genera- 
tion, whatever some of his opinions may be. If he is a democrat, 
he has tempered democracy with faith and Christianity. If he is 
a radical reformer, he has infused sentiment into radicalism, and 
adorned it with eloquence. If he is at heart an aristocrat, he is so in 
no narrow or oligarchical manner. He is not the kind of politician 
for wise or good men of any party to quarrel with. Such earnest- 
ness, such love of mankind, such careful observation of the faults 
in all classes, such tende? recognition of the good in all classes, is 
rare, even in the vastly improving literature and ever widening 
thought of this country. In the words of the Poet Laureate, 
whom Mr. Kingsley so eminently admires— 


“ Let Whigs and Tories stir their blood, 
There must be stormy weather, 
But for some grand result of good, 
All parties work together.” 


The only thing Mr. Kingsley has to fear as a man and a writer, 
is success. If he consult his reputation, he must write with less 
speed and more tranquillity. He must stoop to logic. He has 
great powers hardly yet matured, and he may leave a great name 


* “Touching Sermons, and the Makers of Them.” Universal Review 
Nos. VIII. and IX. ’ 








comes with no such grace and propriety from any one, as from 
an English clergyman who should be, in the highest sense, one of 


the Tribunes of the people. 


SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER: 


UNFAIRLY PLAYED AND FALSELY WON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
VILLAGE FRIENDS. 


On quitting her father, Lucy went straight to her room, that she 
might be alone for a short time. She wanted to examine her own 
heart, to see what it was that had so frightened her, to reflect on 
what she had said to her father. She had been, and still was, 
agitated with fear, and, in a slight degree, with anger. What was 
it that had made her afraid, and roused her indignation? Her 
discomfort, too, was not diminished by a feeling that she had been 
hasty to a father who had never spoken to her an unkind word, 
and been guilty of disrespect to him who had never failed in 
respect to her. Sir Everard’s life, as the reader has been in- 
formed, had not been completely void of offence; but the best 
portion of it was all that Lucy was acquainted with, and she— 
capable of covering a bad father, had her sire been such an one, 
with the beauties of her own goodness, and then loving the 
creature of her imagination—regarded the old baronet as a sacred 
character, with as much reverence as love. Sv it was with an un- 
quiet conscience that, in the solitude of her private room, she 
remembered the scene in which she had just acted a part. 

But the far greater portion of her trouble was the memory of 
the thought which, called up by Sir Everard’s heedless words, had 


| been the original cause of her disturbance. Truth to tell, it was 
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behind him in “the deathless literature of England.” But he 
will do, we think, what is better and higher even than this. He 
will continue to boldly advocate what he believes to be true, and 
he will persist in the practical and generous philanthropy which 


neither a pleasant nor a new one. Months—ay, more than a 
year—ago it had crept, in an idle hour, into her mind, when she 
first began to look forward, calculatingly as well as hopefully, to 
the future, and when the novel excitement of being engaged had, 
to some extent, subsided. She had been engaged three years—a 
short time to those who, with grey hairs,on their heads, have 
begun to saunter slowly along the quiet lanes and obscure places 
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of life, and see the years flit by them like express trains sent 
onward to eternity—but a long time to the young, who feel, 
think, speak, act vividly, have a new emotion with every ticking 
of the clock, and borne on amid a sweet tumult of joys, untried 
pleasures, and flashing hopes, find a longer life in one quick hour 
than the old can extract from an entire tardy year. It was va 
natural, then, that in one of those periods of becalmment, whic 

occur in the happiest years of existence, something of impatience 
with the outer world for not keeping pace with her inner life, 
should creep into Lucy’s mind. And not less natural was it that 
the spirit of evil, which keeps a hostile watch over each one of us, 
should seize such a moment to whisper to Lucy that it would be 
passing pleasant if she could forthwith enter on that Canaan of 
happiness to which her sight was strained, and that all obstacles 
in the way of her doing so might be removed by the death of an 
old man whose wealth gave gladness to none—not even to himself 
—and who, from a sordid youth to a yet mgre sordid old age, had 
oppressed the needy and helpless. As soon as she detected her- 
self thinking such a thought, she turned away from it with a 
sudden spasm of affright, as a pure girl reading in a book, and 
unawares coming upon an unclean thought with which a hateful 
libertine has defiled a white page, turns from it with an instinctive 
knowledge that it is not to be dwelt upon. And Lucy prayed to 
God to grant her a pardon for entertaining, even for an instant, 
such an imagination; but though the remission of that sin was 
given to the believing suppliant, the memory of it was not to be 
obliterated. Lucy looked away from it, but turning her eyes from 
it did not remove it. In the garden of her mind, amidst the 
beauties of green luxuriant foliage, and sunny lawn, and fragrant 
blossoms—of flaming brilliance, or pure white that confidently 
came forth to be admired, or timidly shrank from observation, it 
lay concealed. Lucy knew where it lurked; and as she took her 
pastime in that Eden, she visited every nook and corner save that 
one in which it had its abode. With that exercise of will by 
which we rule the world of our hearts, Lucy had created a kind 
of artificial semi-oblivion on that painful subject ; she knew, but 
would not think of, the cause why that one spot was always 
avoided by her. Some of us have more than one such detested 
corner in our hearts—that we abhor but will not recognise; that 
we keep at a distance from, and yet will not own that we shun; 
where noisome reptiles and noxious herbs alone dwell. There are 
some whose hearts have no one corner that they dare to contem- 
plate; who make one fierce, life-long effort to look without (it 
matters not where) anywhere, so that it be out of themselves, and 
their eyes do not rest upon the fierce monster Remorse, who sits 
within surrounded by a gloom in which recollections of shame 
and crime, of broken resolves, of abused powers, and self-wrought 
anguish can only be discerned. Had Lucy been endowed with the 
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power of the lady who cherished the sensitive plant in Shelley’s 
fair garden—could she have taken the obscene and unlovely form 
and borne it away from her own quiet retreat “into the green 
woods far aloof ”’—she would have done so. But the garden of a 
human mind is not so to be weeded and purged. The living 
thing once admitted there, cannot be expelled. All that the 
gardener can do, is to keep it under restraint, to confine it to a 
prison, and, by the exhibition of those strong narcotics with 
which every human creature is armed for purposes of self-protec- 
tion, to lull it into torpor. Such an influence had Lucy exercised 
over her adversary. She had even fallen into a state of repose, 


as if the serpent had been charmed into permanent inactivity, 
when, lo! at a moment when she least dreaded such peril, it had 
risen up from the covert of rank grass beneath which it had lain 
hid, and, extending on curved neck its angry head, had hissed at 
her with its accursed tongue, even as Laocoon’s destroyers— 


“ Ardentesque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni, 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora.” 


Tt would be ill too minutely to dissect the mind of Lucy as she 
recovered, in the quietude of her room, her composure and self- 
command. It would be a work of profanity to enumerate each 
operation of thought by which she stilled the storm that raged 
within her, and bade herself “be not afraid.” For many minutes 
she sat in a small, low chair, with her hands folded upon her knees, 
her slight form inclined forwards, and the earnest eyes of her 
gentle outstretched face gazing fixedly up through the open win- 
dow into the serene firmament, as though she watched ‘“ thought 
folded over thought.” It cannot be told, but it can be imagined, 
what simple prayer the girl then made, and how it was answered ; 
for when she rose from her seat, a quiet smile—too subdued and 
subtle to be called a smile—a look that rested where it came, and 
did not depart like the expressions of mirth—softened the medi- 
tative firmness with which her countenance had been fixed. 

Then Lucy Adenbroke remembered her household interests, 
and wisely determined not to neglect them. There is no such 
good tonic after a mental struggle as that kind of action which 
consists in the performance of those humble daily duties from 
which—not only to life in general, but to the greatest actors in 
the world’s drama—more real happiness flows than comes from 
those great achievemeuts which blazon history. 

So Lucy bestirred herself, and tripped off to Aunt Mabel’s 
room to inquire after the headache, and to gossip a little about 
Hugh’s letter and visit, and papa’s ridiculous notion that he 
(Hugh) would like to go out shooting every day. 

Aunt Mabel was a little delicate body, with feeble health, and 
incessant physical suffering. She had a wee white face, full of 
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seams and wrinkles, ploughed in by time and pain; and the thin 
lips, and set eyes, and sparse locks did not awaken very joyful 
feelings in the mind of a beholder. Indeed, there was such mani- 
fest good reason for complaint in the poor lady, that one expected 
to hear a querulous, fretful voice issue from those compressed 
lips ; and querulous tones are cruel inflictions, and as long as we 
remain selfish, we shall find it difficult to live on kindly terms 
with those who torture us with them. But in Aunt Mabel’s case 
the stranger was subjected to a most agreeable surprise. She had 
the sweetest, cheeriest, most musical voice imaginable ; her laugh 
was not -less pleasant; and both voice and laugh she exercised 
liberally. No one knew her for many days without feeling almost 
painfully grateful to her for never giving utterance to the re- 
pinings natural to a confirmed invalid—more especially so to an 
invalid who, like Aunt Mabel, had other and weightier reasons 
than bodily suffering for discontent. 

Aunt Mabel was an old maid; and that condition was, in the 
last generation, no enviable one. Married ladies held “old 
maids” cheap — talking of them pityingly, mercifully inviting 
them, like poor relations, to admire their establishments, and 
equipages, banquets and paraphernalia, the pomp and splendour 
of their matrimonial elevation. Some of these matrons had mar- 
ried mean, bad old men, without love or a pretence of it ; some 
of them had won their opulent masters by tricks and deceits that 
a chivalric man, out of the love and reverence he bears in his 

heart for all good women, would not like to mention—artifices 
that even they never remembered without blushing. But it at 
no time occurred to them to regard the result of their shame as 
shame. They were married ladies of “ position,” with houses to 
reign in, and books in which they kept the names of homage- 
rendering visitors, and milliners, whose bills, it is to be presumed, 
they always promptly paid. ‘“ Old maids,” as a rule, had none 
of those things. The married ladies looked at their success, and 
deemed its greatness to be their greatness, never reflecting that 
(without debasing Dives or exalting Lazarus) at least, the unjust 
get as much of the sunshine as the just; and no more seeing 
in their outward opulence the evidence of their inward poverty, 
than a great manufacturer lessens the enjoyment of his wealth by 
remembering all the starved “hands,” the toil-worn, pale, ghastly 
slaves who reared the fabric of his greatness ; or than an imperial 
thief, having usurped a crown, sees the purple in which he arrays 
himself, shot with, the crimson blood of the peaceful citizens over 
whose corpses he ascended to a throne. 

But the men were harder still. That a woman would volun- 
tarily remain in ‘a single condition, if she could by any means 
escape from it, they were unable to conceive. They would have 
shrugged their shoulders with incredulity if any one had told 
them that a lady of their acquaintance was unmarried because 
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she had so high a sense of what was due to the dignity of herself 
and her entire sex, that she could not submit to be the obedient 
servant of one she could not thoroughly love. And they would be 
positively merry if it was hinted that poor Miss Clarissa would 
never be a bride because her heart was buried in the memory 
of an old love, which was nipped in the spring-tide of life, and 
forbidden by a cruel fate to blossom. Acting on this generous 
and delicate view of the case, these gentlemen saw in the tottering 
gait, and wasted limbs, and sharp voices, and unlovely visages of 
aged spinsters, nct the signs of that decay which time and sorrow 
work in the loveliest and best, but the proofs of natural de- 
formity and a disposition of mind and ered originally evil. They 
never paused to commiserate the anguish of young hopes dis- 
appointed, young charms slighted, and young poetry turned to 
bitterness by stern experience. No! The “old maid” had 
made “a failure” of life-—such a failure as a man makes when 
he falls short of his aspirations, or cannot succeed in his pro- 
fession, or becomes bankrupt in commerce. She was unfortunate, 
and therefore not to be praised; had won nothing, and had 
nothing to give, and therefore was not to be wooed. Now-a-days 
we can hardly believe that such brutality existed in respectable 
society. One would search for it in vain im the English homes of 
this generation. In a ball-room a young man would blush to be 
seen eagerly pursuing a young fair girl, and amusing himself 
betimes with a cool supercilious survey of the wan and dis- 
appointed faces that no arts of the toilette can ever again make 
young. ‘The possessors of those disappointed faces are invariably 
treated with additional consideration and a more lavish expression 
of devotion. Out of a delicate regard to their inability to com- 
mand homage, an excess of loyal service is rendered to them. 
Who ever saw them insolently neglected or arrogantly patronized ? 
required to please everybody, and be pleased with anything ? 

“ Beauty,” cried Aunt Mabel, “your step is music. Do kiss 
me.” This was Aunt Mabel’s greeting to her niece. The old 
lady kept to herself the fact that the noise of the opening door 
had been to her throbbing temples like a blow with an iron bar. 

The kiss was given; and really, as she sat propped up by her 
pillows, adorned with the daintiest little cap imaginable, and 
other garniture of an unmentionable sort, that reflected infinite 
credit on her maid, Aunt Mabel looked far otherwise than an 
unkissable person. After the kiss Lucy read for Aunt Mabel’s 
benefit some of the best passages from Hugh’s letter; only some, 
not all. A young lady, when she is in love, does not tell even 
her dearest confidante all that is in her mind. After marriage, 
the writer of these pages has been told, a different line of conduct 
is adopted. The “ passages” were in good truth paltry enough, 
just the kind of pictures that a very, very few years would, under 
ordinary circumstances, deprive of all form and colour. But the 
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two women seemed to be of a different mind, and thoroughly 
enjoyed them,—Aunt Mabel thinking of her darling’s happiness, 
and the darling thinking of her own. 

“I do wish, Lucy,” at last Aunt Mabel said, “that there 
might come now an end of waiting.” 

“ It would be almost ungrateful in me to say that I wish the 
same thing. ‘The last three years have been very happy ones.” 

“ Ay, child, they have—but that’s no reason why it is not time 
for you to have some happier.” 

** 1 am content to wait.” 

“ But I am not, Lucy.—I am an old woman,” answered Aunt 
Mabel, with a playful smile and a sad tone.—“ In a few years’ 
time it will make little difference to me whether you mourn or are 
merry. I want you to taste the sweetest of your life’s happiness, 
while I am alive to watch you—cheered by it into a more gracious 
loveliness, and making, by your beauty, every living thing you 
look on feel your joy to be a part of its own.—Don’t laugh at me. 
I am a foolish, absurd, romantic old maid !” 

“Dear Aunt,” pleaded Lucy, gravely, and yet with the lively 
earnestness of a child begging an important favour, “ don’t teach 
me to be impatient. Perhaps I want encouragement, more than 
you think, to keep a quiet heart in me, and not to fret at having 
to—to—endure delay. Don’t you remember, dear, when I was a 
little thing, that if you had promised to take me out with you for 
a visit, I could not sleep at night—or learn my lessons by day, 
because I longed so for the treat ?” 

The truth of this brief speech, the simplicity with which it was 
made, and the fact to which it pointed, caused it to strike home to 
Aunt Mabel’s heart. In that centre of a loving nature the good 
little soul began to charge herself with selfishness in not consider- 
ing poor Lucy’s trials more, and her own trials less, But she put 
none of this self-accusation in words. She only drew the beautiful 
girl closer to her, and performed sundry demonstrations of un- 
reasonable affection for, and pride in, her. Then suddenly becom- 
ing aware that Lucy’s soft face was paler than it ought to be, 
Aunt Mabel, in a most imperious fashion, ordered her off for a 
walk, to hunt for a brighter colour. 

To obey Aunt Mabel was a law of Lucy’s life. She ran riot 
with her father, with an affected petulance and wilfulness that it 
was charming to witness. Indeed Sir Everard had more than once 
threatened to proclaim martial law, and shoot her as a rebel. But 
three gentle words, a look, or a nod from the delicate gossamer of 
an old lady, reduced the petted child from a state of the wildest 
mutiny ;—and the beauty, lowering her head, turned it in what- 
ever direction she was ordered. 

So ere ten minutes were ticked out by the old clock that had 
stood in the hall for many long years, clothed in grotesquely-carved 
oak, and telling the most astounding fasehoods about the time of 
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day, Lucy was in the garden dressed in walking costume suited to 
the mildness of the season. It was a glorious day—not blazing 
hot, though the August sun was out. It was a cheerful, pleasant 
noontide, —pleasant to the pigeons that sat on the roof of the High 
House, in orderly rows, pouters, tumblers, carriers, capuchins, and 
fantails, musing on their pedigrees, and all of them ready to swear 
they had no common ancestor in Columba Livia; pleasant to the 
huge black cedars, clamped at intervals, up to the very summit, 
with massive bands of iron, deeming the present enjoyment suffi- 
cient unto the day, and declining to trouble themselves as to 
whether the snow would come late in the season, a few months 
hence, and falling, after the rising of the spring sap, on their 
sluggish foliage—outstretched as if on open hands—would snap 
off their royal branches; pleasant to the old peacock that walked 
with stately strut up the terrace, flattering himself that, though his 
breath was short, and his ankles groggy, his tail was as splendid 
as ever; pleasant to the bright gaudy flower-beds,—to the avenues 
of beech, and walnut, and chestnut, that crossed each other in the 
park,—to the purple hills, from whose wooded sides sparkling 
rivulets meandered, and danced, and rippled their flashing ways 
downwards,—and the wide extended plains of country replete 
with rural beauty and opulence. 

Lucy exchanged a few words with old Andrew Staplecroft, the 
gardener. She told him that Mr. Argentine was coming on the 
first day of the next month, and would expect to find the garden 
in a superb state of brilliance, at which information Andrew’s 
eyes sparkled, and he expressed himself to be “right hearty 
glad to hear on ’t.” Then Lucy crossed over the lawn, and by a 
side gate entered the park. Another minute, and she was secure 
from the sun’s rays, under the canopy of the great avenue, by 
the kindly protection of which she could go straight on, under 
shade, into the village of Sharsted. If she had been somewhat 
depressed on first leaving the High House, the soft cheering air, 
and the tranquil whispering of the boughs overhead, and the 
agreeable anticipations of approaching pleasure that occupied her 


heart, soon altered the tone of her mind ;—and she walked on. 


blithe and joyous, as we may well wish all maidens, high or hum- 
bly born, to be. Foolish girl, as she passed one particular tree,— 
an enormous fellow, with a big, gnarled, knotted trunk, and a rude 
seat cut in it—just, but only just, big enough to hold two per- 
sons, she blushed triumphantly, as if a whole court of nobles 
were then admiring her. She went close up to the tree; and (on 
his honour, the writer of these pages saw her do it) kissed the 
wrinkled, lichenous rind that covered its great old English heart. 
Some pleasant recollections had manifestly come over her. Pos- 
sibly it was the tree under which Hugh had—had—had—made 
his offer to her. 

Lucy had a little basket in one of her hands, containing eggs 
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for an old friend—Nurse Vincent—on whom she was going to 
call. Lucy always kept her old nurse supplied with eggs laid by 
the High House fowls; and in the same way, Nurse Vincent, who 
had a rare breed of poultry, repaid the young lady with village 
eggs. Lucy never ate an egg at home, unless Nurse had sent it 
to her. To some people with practical minds it may seem very 
absurd for two reasonable beings to give and take the same com- 
modity in this way. Why did not each rest content with her own 
possessions? But, the truth is, they were not so much eggs as 
civilities ; and an exchange of civilities is a sensible arrangement 
enough. 

At least twice a week, Lucy was sure to find her way to the 
village with a gift and a few kind words for a poor neighbour,— 
not doing so, however, out of any notion that she was displaying 
an eminently Christian spirit, or behaving prettily, or fulfilling 
woman’s mission. The simple fact is, that Lucy found her way 
into poor people’s houses because she liked them, and they were 
glad to see her. As to any thought of condescension on her part, 
and that she was a very magnanimous girl to set aside conside- 
vations of rank, and have intercourse with her social inferiors, 
such a fancy never came into her head. They were her friends, 
whose society was quite as pleasant and necessary to her, as her’s 
was to them. As to the question of rank, Lucy was herself of 
too high birth and position to think about the birth and extraction 
of others. She liked her village friends because they were such 
nice, agreeable, entertaining people; and she did her utmost to 
please them,—yjust as she did her best to gratify the county ladies 
of her circle,—just as her humble friends did their best to please 
her. To some readers it may be shocking to hear that Lucy never 
tried “to do the poor good” by prating, and sermonizing, and 
tract-distributing. She was a too genuinely modest young lady 
to deem herself capable of being an efficient guide to others in 
spiritual matters. Of course she did not reject any confidence 
her friends liked to place in her; but as soon as their outpourings 
turned on sin and shame, and the solemn declarations of the Bible, 
Lucy mistrusted her own powers, and advised that the clergyman 
of the parish should be sent for. 

In these days ladies manage their intercourse with the poor in 
another, and much higher way. They do not (as Lucy did) seek 
in their parochial visitations their own pleasure, but “the amelio- 
ration of the lower orders.” With this view they enter (let it be 
frankly and approvingly acknowledged) the dwellings where squalid 
poverty, and vice, and disease poison the air, and make the eye ask 
mercy of the light of day. As a rule, however, they do little 
good, because the unhappy wretches they visit don’t understand 
them, or care for them (save for what, like mendicants, they can 
get out of them), or welcome them. “ But,” suggests some one, 
“they do good to themselves.” That’s the worst of it. Too 
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often these charitable intruders into the beggar’s garret do so 
much good to themselves, that all through life an over-weening 
sense of that goodness prevents their seeing the good of others. 
There is also another bad consequence of the system. Visiting— 
let it not be said ostentatiousiy, but notoriously—the habitations 
of the vicious and most unfortunate classes of the poor, they 
become the reverse of acceptable to the more respectable of the 
same order. A call from them soon becomes to those on whom 
it is made, little better than an insult,—being a sign that the 
poverty they have for years been struggling against, or the diseases 
that have decimated their needy homes, have reduced them, in the 
eyes of the compassionate, to the level of the—(to use the words 
of a high authority)—the contemptibly poor. Whereas with Lucy, 
as she visited those only of the poor whom she personally loved, 
and as she naturally was drawn only to the best, it was esteemed 
in Sharsted a high honour to be on the list of her acquaintance. 
Those with whom her intercourse was only slight, if they were 
such as her society would have any good effect on, strove to attract 
her notice by showing themselves possessed of those qualities which 
they felt would win her affection. And so the gentle girl, without 
dreaming of any such mighty consequence being attached to her 
heedless acts, selfish in the loveliest form of selfishness, simply 
by pleasing herself pleased others, and taught others to please,— 
exercising what the writer of these pages has been informed good 
people call ‘‘ a moral influence ” on the world around her. 

In less time than the construction of the preceding wise 
observations has taken, Lucy Adenbroke had reached the end of 
the avenue, and had passed through a small gate, let into the 
park-paling, so that she stood in front of the Sharsted Traverse. 
Hard by the Traverse stood the ‘‘ Chequers,” the landlord of 
which cloiadly hostel was the same Simon Vincent who, as master 
of the Traverse, wrought in metals, and shod the horses of the 
district for six miles round. 

Simon was hard at work then, hammering away at a small piece 
of iron with a violence and ferocity that made one quite glad to 
see some portion of the force he used was expended on a sturdy 
anvil that mocked the blows with a loud, merry, ringing laughter. 

“The morning to you, Miss Adenbroke,” said Simon, desisting 
from his clamorous toil on the appearance of the lady. 

“?T is a hot day for you, Mr. Simon,” responded Lucy heartily, 
calling him Mr., because he had been churchwarden, and was a 
personage of no small local importance, and addressing him by 
his Christian name, because she haa caught the habit from her 
father,—“ very hot for your work,—but you seem very cheerful 
with it.” 

Simon assuredly did not look otherwise than cheerful. A short, 
stout, swarthy, jovial fellow, with a neck that suggested the idea 
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of a bull-dog, he took his hard work as a providential mercy— 
designed to keep him out of the jaws of apoplexy. 

“You see, Miss Adenbroke,” said the honest fellow, pulling 
his grimed shirt-sleeves over his enormous arms, that would have 
held their own against a lion’s paws, “it’s good for me ;—that’s 
just what it is. If 1’d ha’ been born a gentleman, which I am 
thankful to say I wasn’t, I should have ha’d a crowner’s quest on 
me afore I was thirty years old,—whereas I’m now past forty, and 
can lift more stones o’ flour from the ground with my teeth than 
any other man the whole country round.” 

“Then you don’t think the Hemslow man, that papa told me 
had ao you, will beat you at throwing sacks of malt next 
week ?” 

* Well, Miss Adenbroke,” Simon responded modestly, colour- 
ing, however, a little at this assurance that his strength was a topic 
of interest at the High House,—“I’ll be able to answer you 
better on that point, come Thursday night. But win or don’t 
win, Miss,—I am sure you and Sir Everard, and Miss Mabel, will 
believe I did my best.” 

“ And no man can do more than that,” put in Lucy ;—and 
then the young lady added, “ Dear me, Mr. Simon, do you think 
if I was your apprentice for a year, I should grow as strong as 
you? Now, do just give me your heaviest hammer—the very 
heaviest you have—so that I may try its weight.” 

To see Simon bring out from his stores an enormous instru- 
ment, and, after carefully dusting the handle with his leathern 
apron, give it with a smile into Lucy’s hand; to see her glance at 
it with astonishment, and then, after raising it with both of her 
slight arms, let it fall down with a laugh, was one of the prettiest 
sights imaginable. 

“Have you heard from the squire lately, Miss?” inquired 
Simon at the conclusion of the hammer scene. 

The squire in question was Reginald Adenbroke. 

“ Yes—by the last mail. He is quite well.” 

“Please, Miss,” continued Simon— with something of timidity 
in his manner, and an awkward attempt at a bow—intended to 
give force to his petition, “ next time you write, would you be so 
good as give him a message from me, and say with my duty I ’ve 
just managed to get him a little bull-pup of the breed he asked 
me to get him one of two year agone? It’s a little beauty, Miss, 
and it ll be here tomorrow afternoon, when a friend of mine will 
bring it from Romsey.” 

“What, Mr. Simon!” cried Lucy,—her bright eyes showing 
how genuinely she was pleased,—“ and have you remembered it 
all this time? Oh, he will be so delighted.” 

“ Lor, Miss Adenbroke,” answered Simon huskily—laying his 
brawny arms and stout fist down on his anvil, “1I’ll be bound he 
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has thought about me often—that Ill be bound he has. When 
one of his horses has gone lame, or when he has wanted any 
chance thing in the iron way knocked up quite sudden, I know 
right well the squire has often said—‘ I wish old Nurse Vincent’s 
son, Simon, was here now.’”’ 

The concluding words of this speech reminded Lucy that it was 
high time to take leave of Mr. Simon, and pay her respects to his 
mother. 

Nurse lived in a little cottage adjoining her son’s house—“ The 
Chequers ;”—and when the lady lifted the latch, and walked in— 
a few seconds after her ceremonious rap, she was encountered by 
a brisk, dried-up, wizen, jolly, antique little woman hastening to 
(if we may be allowed to use her own term) “ answer the door.” 

“ Why, lor, Miss Lucy, dear,” cried the old lady in a shrill 
treble of welcome, “I was just sure you ’d come to-day. I said to 
Simon this very morning,—‘ Now, Simon, my lad,’ says I, ‘ Miss 
Lucy has not been since a week yesterday, and it is a fine day 
and there’s no company at the High House—mark my words, 
now, she’ll look up afore night.” And you see I’m right. And 
you ve brought some eggs for me, dear ;—now, that ’s very good of 
you, for I’m just out o’ eggs. And thank you for that, too, dear.” 

The cause of this last expression of gratitude was a hearty kiss 
that Lucy imprinted on the lips of the brisk old woman—who had 
nursed Lucy’s mother, when a little girl, and tended her in her 
dying illness, and had watched many a long night with pure 
maternal affection (though she was ‘only a servant’) by Lucy’s 
bedside, when she battled with the indispositions of childhood. 

No verbatim report will be given of the conversation that ensued 
between Lucy and her Nurse, for it was of a very meagre, twad- 
dling sort, about “ the times,” the welfare of sick neighbours, and 
such other trivial matters,—not at all resembling the brilliant and 
polished small talk that Mr. Felix Smoothly indulges in, when 
between the hours of four and seven p.m. he displays his elegant 
figure in those drawing-rooms of Mayfair and Belgravia, of which 
he is such a conspicuous ornament, and throws out flies to catch 
invitations—in fact, “ keeps his connection together.” 

Indeed, the interview between the young lady and her domestic 
would not have been mentioned, had it not closed in the following 
manner. 

“Have you heard, Miss Lucy,” asked Nurse Vincent, rising as 
her visitor rose to take her departure, “of Mr. Roper’s illness ?” 

“ No, Nurse—what is it ?” 

“Why, Miss, his reverence had another paralysis at nine 
o’clock—and only six minutes to the quarter past. And they 
say, dear, his reverence can’t get over it,” 

“ Are you sure of this ?” 

“ Sure of it!—Bless you, my dear,—didn’t John, the coach- 
man, go off full gallop on the rat-tail horse to fetch Dr. Rabbit ? 
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and didn’t he, coming back, cast a shoe, and have to call Simon 
out of his bed—though it was hard on eleven o’clock at night—to 
put another on? Simon can’t bear to have his rest broken, unless 
the fire-engine is wanted—then he’s lively enough. So you see, 
Miss Lucy, that’s how we have the news.” 

“ Poor old man !—I trust, Nurse, it may n’t be quite so bad with 
him as you say.” 

“ Well, Miss, he’s eighty-four.” 

Indeed, that ’s a great age!” 

* And the living is a good one, dear Miss Lucy ;—there’s many 
a one would like to have it. Now, how nicely, dear, that would 
suit Mr. Hugh. And Mr. Bernie—whom it belongs to—has n’t 
a son to take it, and he was old Mr. Argentine’s most particular 
friend. They tell me it’s worth eight hundred pounds a-year. 
Only think—if Mr. Hugh had it! Then, dear, you’d have done 
with waiting ;—and, Miss Lucy, you must be tired of waiting!” 

How long the garrulous old woman would have continued this 
ill-advised speech, if her young mistress had not stopped her, it is 
impossible to say; for she was still rattling on, when Lucy said 
somewhat sharply, 

“ Fie, fie, Nursey, don’t talk so. And mind, don’t repeat a 
word of what you have said to me, to any one—not even to Mr. 
Simon.” 

“ Well, Miss Lucy, you may be right. O’ course we ought not 
to be counting on dead men’s shoes. But, still, dear, when a 
gentleman does die—and go to bed for the last time, folks will 
wonder as to who is to have the coat he can wear no longer. But 
you may be sure, dear, I shall never speak a word of my fancies 
to a living soul.” 

So, without saying more, Lucy Adenbroke kissed the old servant 
again, and took her departure. 

As she retraced her steps, along the avenue, to the High House, 
she pondered on what had just occurr:d,—of the intelligence she 
had received of Mr. Roper’s illness, of the insight into the gossip 
of the village which Nurse Vincent’s garrulity had afforded her, 
and of certain hopes—which it was impossible for the poor girl to 
do otherwise than entertain. So even her humble Sharsted friends 
saw what was passing through her mind, and realized her position 
as thoroughly as if they had been nurtured to expectations like 
her own. “And, Miss Lucy, you must be tired of waiting,” 
Nurse Vincent had said. 

Lucy knew—and yet would not know—that Nurse was right. 
The words of the faithful attendant kept repeating themselves in 
her ears. For a while she tried to exclude them. But her efforts 
were of no avail, Pausing under the murmuring boughs of the 
huge tree, that a brief while since we saw her treat so lovingly,— 
and then, after a few short moments, taking a place on the rude 
seat, where, often before, through long—calm—happy summer 
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days she had sate, musing about Hugh, she fell into a meditative 
mood,—thinking of the past, and present, and future,—and lis- 
tening to the words, which the swaying leaves overhead pertina- 
ciously whispered—‘‘ You must be tired of waiting.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 


Lucy walked off her low spirits; Sir Everard accomplished the 
same good work by a ride. When his child left him, rebuked 
and surprised, he stood for a few minutes musing and discom- 
forted. If he blamed himself for roughness and want of con- 
sideration for his daughter’s feelings, he also felt an agreeable 
paternal pride at having a child so pure, and delicate, and good; 
of sensibilities that needed so much to be considered. He brooded 
over her womanly excellence, and thought how much she resembled 
her mother. Then Sir Everard walked to the window, and, 
startled by the contrast between the aspect of nature and his own 
half-sombre contemplations, he exclaimed, “ By Jove! I declare 
the sun is shining.” 

To pay honour to the shining sun Sir Everard mounted his 
thick-set cob—black and bright as a dandy’s bout; soft of coat 
as a dowager’s velvet; as broad and flat across the back as one of 
the seats of the House of Commons, and called “ Gossamer” 
~—because he was the sturdiest and most massive of the equine 
race. Sir Everard ambled through the park into the shady lanes, 
and ere he had mouated ten minutes, his solemn humour was 
blown to the winds. At every corner he met a friend. He 
stopped the butcher—whirling by in the squarest of carts—and 
asked about the show of cattle the day before, at Marchdown 
Fair. He told a band of little children to hurry along, or they 
would be too late for dinner—and he threw the brats half-pence 
enough to get them diuners for a week. He hailed a buxom ser- 
vant-girl, as she was getting over a style, and asked if she had 
got the place Miss Adenbroke had recommended her for. He 
took a pinch of snuff out of the Wesleyan minister’s box, and, 
with a laugh, asked him, “ Why the he didn’t come to 
church oftener?” The curate of four neighbouring parishes 
scurried past, walking five miles an hour, to bury an old woman 
in one parish, visit a sick man in another, and christen a feeble 
infant in a third. The poor fellow was not held in high esteem 
in the neighbourhood—partly because he had an impediment in 
his speech, partly because he had a very numerous progeny (that, 
it was believed, would not, in process of time, add much to the 
local prestige of “the cloth”’), but, principally, because he did an 
enormous quantity of work for a ridiculously small sum of money, 
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and obstinately persisted in feigning contentment with the lot in 
life which Providence had assigned to him. Sir Everard was the 
only cordial friend this Parson Adams had in the entire district ; 
and, on the present occasion, the baronet suggested to the honest 
curate the propriety of resting as he returned from his out-lying 
parishes, at the High House, and, after a dinner and a rubber of 
whist, being driven home. Immediately after this invitation had 
been given and accepted, Mr. Costerton, the banker of Newton 
Coggs, rumbled by in his britska. But the interview between 
him and Sir Everard was a very short one. The baronet dis- 
trusted the banker; for once, when the former had applied for a 
loan at the Newton Coggs’ seat of exchange, the latter suggested 
to his client how easy it would be for him to raise money if he 
only got his son (a very trifling request for such a father to make 
of such a son) to join with him in cutting off the entail of Shar- 
sted. “Bah!” said Sir Everard, testily, as the britska disap- 
peared, “T wish that fellow would not choke me, in my own roads, 
with the dust of his wheels. I don’t wish him ill luck, but still 
I should uncommonly like to give one-half of his money to that 
poor parson who just now left me, and the other half to Hugh.” 
And with that benevolent declaration, Sir Everard turned through 
a gate into a bridle-path, and ambled on, musing in the sunshine, 
until he muttered, “That’s all very fine; but, all the same for 
that, he shall have a license.” 

In accordance with this resolution, when Hugh arrived at the 
High House there was a license for him as well as a gun. He did 
not use them, however, on “the First,” for “the First” was a 
Sunday. Sorely was Sir Everard tempted to set social usage and 
Divine command at defiance, and bag his brace (at the least), so 
as not to have it said that he wasn’t “out on the First.” From 
Marks-hill, and Sternfield, and Tadworth he heard the dear reports 
of guns reverberating amongst the hills. It was hard to believe 
they were fired by impatient men of conscientious views, who, 
determined not to violate the sacred day, could only keep them- 
selves steadfast in their righteous resolves by taking an occasional 
smell of their powder. Sir Everard attended church in the morn- 
ing, and also in the afternoon, but, between the services, he loafed 
about behind the stables with his gun, and thrice—for no earthly 
object, save “the pure music of it ’””—he discharged it at the blue 
heavens. And the listeners at Marks-hill, and Sternfield, and Tad- 
worth became excited and indignant, and said, “ Be hanged, if Sir 
Everard’s keeper is n’t banging away at Sharsted.” Sunday is not 
the shortest day in the week ; at least, little boys do n’t find it so. 
But, oh, what a long, long day to an English gentleman is a 
Sunday that falls on a first of September! 

It would be at variance with the purpose of this brief history 
to give in detail all the enjoyments of Hugh Argentine’s holiday. 
You, sir, from imagination and recollection (with some people, 
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very similar powers) can fill up the picture. Through the long 


vistas of “the past,” can’t you look back to the time when a visit 
to a jolly family was a heaven of delight? You have more invi- 
tations now-a-days, and, when August comes round, you accept 
the one where you think you’ll “be least bored.” In the old 
time, when you scarce had a banker’s account—much less lands 
and stock—you were asked for the sake of yourself—your hand- 
some face (yes, sir, you were good-looking once, even in the 
opinion of men; but Bacchus is an awful bruiser to that sort of 
loveliness), your merry laugh, your lithe figure, so useful at a 
dance, your clear voice, that could sing to every strain, your jokes 
(sometimes your own), your kind, generous heart (it was a kind 
heart once), And if you could not come, your inviters were 
genuinely sorry, for they could then get nothing out of you, 
except the enjoyment they had in your company. Now out of all 
that basketful of hospitable entreaties there is not one, the sender 
of which would n’t be very glad if you enabled him to say, “ Well, 
that’s all right. Old Jackson is not coming. I have done what 
is civil and polite, and yet shan’t be bored with him.” Say, 
would n’t you like a return of the old days when, instead of being 
wooed as the rich heiress is wooed, you were loved because you 
were loveable ; when a trip into the provinces made you anxiously 
compare the rate of coach-fares with the contents of your slen- 
derly-stored pocket ; and when you’d be money-bound for a month 
at a time at a manor-house, ee you hadn’t the requisite 
amount of cash to tip the servants with on leaving, and your host 
and hostess, if they suspected the state of the case, blessed their 
stars for your poverty, and, for their own sakes, would have kept 
you impecunious for another twelvemonth ? 

Hugh’s vacation was made of golden days. It was a holiday of 
“the good old sort ;” the sort that, after a certain numeral in the 
calendar, we all leave behind us, together with majestic tragic 
actors, real poets, sublime orators, and ravishing prima donnas. 
He went out shooting as a man ought, knocking his birds over 
like skittles at Iffley; and Lucy, sitting hard by, on the broad 
back of “ Gossamer,” saw the sport, and didn’t think it neces- 
sary to scream and make demonstrations of syncope, as some 
ladies do at the crack of powder, or the sight of “a wounded 
bird.” He sang songs in the old dining-room at Sharsted, making © 
the dark wainscot resound again, and the claret-jug, out of mere 
eympathy, long to empty itself round the table, He sung best, 
though, in another room, which was furnished with a piano, and 
where Lucy played the accompaniment. Sir Everard’s guests 
were charmed with him. Old Bernie clapped him on the back, 
and vowed he was “too good for a parson.” But at this ques- 
tionable compliment Hugh suddenly became grave, and answered, 
“ No, no, sir. You mean ‘not good enough.’” Old Mr. Bernie 
stood rebuked ; but he liked the young man the better for this 
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demonstration of good principle; and if Mr. Roper would only 
have succumbed to the paralysis, then threatening the lees of his 
life, Hugh would have been his successor. Amongst the country 
folk, too, who paid Sharsted a sight-seeing visit, Hugh made him- 
self popular. There was very little to be seen at Sharsted, save 
the picturesque walls and pinnacles of the High House, the 
cedars in the garden, and the avenues in the park. As for pie- 
tures, the place was very poorly off. There was a brace of foggy 
landscapes which Sir Everard religiously believed to be Claudes, 
until he failed, in an attempt by their means to take up a heavy 
bill, and turn a fresh supply of claret into his cellars. On one of 
the walls hung an enormous piece of canvas, whereon a pair of 
swans, a flaming peacock, a vulture, a hawk, and an eagle were 
eyeing each other ferociously, and preparing for internecine warfare 
under the very walls of a mansion of happiness, on the summit of 
which a pair of colossal doves, with much billing and cooing, con- 
gratulated themselves on having nothing to do with the strife 
below. There were some very antique and dingy portraits of 
deceased Adenbrokes—some in armour, some in ruffs, some in 
slashed doublets, some in crimson coats, some in long blue super- 
coats, with nankeen continuations. Every fashion of beard and 
ringlet was to be found under their blackening varnish. Sir 
Everard’s knowledge of these worthies was hazy and confused 
beyond description. He/’d point to a cropt Roundhead, and tell 
you how he was loved by Charles II.; or, directing attention to a 
brilliant gallant of the Restoration, would gravely assure you that 
he died in the Crusades. If he had fabricated his pedigree, or im- 
ported his family pictures from Wardour Street (of course, no one 
in the present generation advances groundless pretensions to belong 
to an old family with which he has no connection whatever), our 
worthy friend would not have committed such blunders. But 
though there were no greater curiosities than these in the house, 
though the upholstery--even to the stair-carpets and drawing- 
room curtains—was in a very dilapidated state, and had for years 
past cost Aunt Mabel and Lucy much housewifely consideration 
and anxiety, the rustics liked coming over to Sharsted and having 
a stare at the old place. They were weleome—for Sir Everard 
entertained the ridiculous notion that a great man held his: pro- 
perty in trust for the happiness of others, and had no right to do 
exactly what he liked with his own. So the bowling-green, 
between the high clipt fences of box, was kept rolled and iu 
good condition for these—these — Sir Everard’s successor calls 
them “ tag-rag-and-bobtail.” And when one of them asked fur a 
glass of water, ale was brought to him. Foolish Sir Everard ! 
Hugh, moreover, rubbed up a reputation he had already gained 
in the district as a pulpit orator, and officiated several times in 
the church of Sharsted, to the great delight of the parishioners, 
and certain of the quality, who came from afar to hear him. In 
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all that pertained to his profession Hugh was an earnest, unaf- 
fected fellow. Manly by nature, he strongly impressed his hearers 
by his sincere manliness. You know he was not one of those 
remarkably clever fellows who can believe nothing except what is 
contrary to common sense. Simply and courageously he spoke, 
and he was listened to with attention. Pious folk like to be 
preached to by a lord or a cobbler—to be taken honestly to task 
by one of themselves, or one who, socially, is decidedly above or 
beneath them. The village people liked Hugh in his gown all 
the better for being “a real gentleman” out of it. And the 
gentry had a high relish for “ such remarkable eloquence” from a 
young man of “ their own set.” 

You may be sure that at these times Lucy was a very happy 
girl,—sitting in a corner of the High House pew, with her eyes 
turned up to the pulpit where stood “ the captain of her dreams,” 
and with her young heart beating with triumphant throbs that 
even a deep sense of religious awe could not make less frequent. 
At this point current satirical literature would be very severe on 
namby-pamby young ladies and their tendency to curate-worship ; 
—but the writer of these pages makes no pretensions to be sa- 
tirical, and rather than say aught against his conscience he would 
prefer that his scribbling should not become current. Mandeville 
(unless memory is at fault) remarked how the weaker sex instine- 
tively were drawn to soldiers and divines,—because it was their 
weakness to believe that the former could save them from bodily, 
and the latter from ghostly danger. A pretty sneer, and in some 
respects not an unjust one ;—but of late it has been rather too 
frequently reiterated by certain weak-voiced mocking birds who 
seem to think women must be fools to prefer clergymen with their 
weaknesses,—to nice devil-may-care young artists and authors 
with their weaknesses—of which they have a few. This writer is 
not going to do good to society and make enemies to himself, by 
comparing these two sorts of weaknesses—by putting Well Street 
and St. Barnabas side by side with Covent Garden and the Hay- 
market. He is ready to acknowledge that such are his tastes and 
love of art that he would rather any day dine with a great painter 
than an archbishop, or a really great writer than a commander-in- . 
chief. But still he must also confess that he would rather see his 
little daughter fall in love with a clean honest-hearted young curate 
than with some of those noisy /ittérateurs who suspend their like- 
nesses on the door-posts of photograph-shops, and subscribed 
with their own highly interesting autograph signatures, and 
* Editor of the Cockroach ” or “ Contributor to the Mushroom ” 
appended. 

Hugh’s leave of absence was extended from a fortnight to a 
month, but even a month—although it is a long time for holiday- 
making—comes toan end. But that visit did-him much good,— 
and the memory of it yet more. In consequence of it his mean 
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lodging in the East of London became a brighter habitation, the 
sordid people about him were less offensive, and his humble duties 
less irksome. 

“You may uot be despondent,” said Hugh, the day before his 
return to London, as he and Lee y sauntered up and “down their 
favourite path in the garden. “ ‘We must be patient—and hope- 
ful.” 

Vo I ever wear a sad face when you are with me?” 

“ No,—not when I am with you. But I am afraid you do— 
when I am away.” 

“ Don’t vex yourself with that fancy.’ 

“ Nay—it can be no mere fancy. This tedious waiting neces- 

sarily is more cruel to you than to me. I have work—stupid 
enough, Hleaven knows !—that must be done ; every day there is 
some drudgery or other for me to do—a sermon to seratch to- 
gether, my schools to work in, some sick wretches to visit and 
talk to. Thus I have something to distract my thoughts and save 
me from discontent. . But you, Lucy, you ? 

** like all other silly women, have only one pursuit,” put in 
Lucy, with a smile. 

Hugh nodded assent. 

“ Well,” rejoined Lucy, again with a smile, “don’t be proud 
of yourself and laugh at my poor sex. They are not the best 
workers who have a hundred irons in the fire at the same time. I 
have often heard you say—‘ there’s nothing like doing one thing 
well.’ ” 

“That’s right, beauty. Keep a good heart. It will be all as 
we wish, ere long.—Lucy, sometimes, as I sit at home in my little 
room through the long evenings, and think of you, I have strange 
and pleasant pictures rise before my eyes. Once I thought I was 
with you—as we are now, only that years had passed over our 
heads, leaving a hoary rime upon them, and gradually teaching 
us to move less proudly than the young are aconstomed to do. 
And I saw ourselves standing together—arm locked in arm, not 
looking at each other—but at a scene, far extending and unspeak- 
ably lovely. It was our past lives that we two old people were 
looking at. And as we thought of all the happiness we had had 
together, how we had never thought for ourselves, but each for 
the other-—how the wholesome instructions of our early experience 
had taught us to be cheerful under difficulties, and endowed us 
with a power of self-control, and of extracting happiness even 
from the most untoward circumstances ;—as we thought of all 
this you came closer to me, and whispered, ‘Hugh, I am 1 glad now 
that, when we were young,—we had to wait.” 

This was a very grave speech for a lover. But Lucy was very 
happy, as she listened to it 3—though she smiled no longer, and 
her eyes were bright with what much resembled tears ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MARK CUDWORTH. 


Ir was easy for Hugh to preach, but he found it difficult to carry 
out in daily life his good precepts. Did he try to persuade him- 
self that he was contented with his lot, and cared not to change 
it until Providence manifestly invited him todo so? Of course 
he did. But if the question is put whether he succeeded in this 
praiseworthy attempt at self-delusion, the answer is—he didn’t. 
No one ever suspected how dissatisfied he was with his lot; for 
he had a high sense of what was becoming the dignity of a poor 
gentleman, and scorned to moan about the troubles which he was 
compelled to endure. He talked, and laughed, and acted as 
cheerily as ever. For he wasn’t a fool to worry himself unneces- 
sarily about what he could n’t help. But I dare say that if he had 
known where a brighter fortune was to be won, he would have 
snatched at it as eagerly as a starving sempstress, when she thinks 
no eye is upon her, ; grabs at the loaf in the baker’s basket. Not 
that he would have sacrificed a grain of honour for an unmeasured 
heap of gold. No base purpose could have lurked for a minute 
in his breast. 

Possibly he thirsted for some potentate’s empty crown, but he 
would never, even in a wish of the heart, have gained the civele t of 
gold to the detriment of its wearer. He had heard of Mr. Roper’s 
illness, and even looked out the value of the old man’s living in 
the County Guide. If he erred in doing so, he was punished, for 
the veteran rallied and lived for three or four years more. 

Nothing turned up. A year wore on, in w hich the only occur- 
rence of importance to the Sharsted household was the order sent 
to Reginald’s regiment to move straight off from the West to the 
East Indies. There was some perilous commotion or other in our 
Oriental possessions, where batties were fought, lives lost, undying 
fame won, and divers noble feats—long ere “this forgotten save by 
students and the survivors of the slaughter—were accomplished. 
Lucy was roused from a moody fit, into which she had sunk for 
some weeks past, by the announcement that her dear brother was 
bound for the land of peril. She was startled by the intelligence ; 
and the small monitor within her breast reproached her for having 
thought too much of her own causes for uneasiness. So she 
threw off the cloud from her brow s, and old Sir Everard congra- 
tulated himself on being mistaken in his fancy that his darling 
was beginning to pine. 

The ‘shooting season came round again; and Hugh, something 
graver and harder i in manner—as all “his country friends thought, 
made another visit to the High House, shot partridges, sang 
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songs, preached sermons, and made love. Once more, too, he 
went back to town, to work, and to hope—with the sort of hope 
that is the shadow of despair. The young man went very little into 
society ; for he had neither time, nor money, nor inclination, to cul- 
tivate those means which every gentlemanly fellow, with decent in- 
troductions, has in London of “making friends.” Sometimes, 
when despondency had for days been growing on him, he would 
doff his white cravat, and walk up from the far East to the Inns of 
Law, and in some of the modest hotels near Fleet Street would 
spend a few hours, both before and after midnight, with a fra- 
ternity of young barristers, artists, and writers. This was the 
only change he had for weeks together, and even that little enjoy- 
ment was grudged him by some. Old Manthorpe, Mark 
Cudworth’s solicitor, saw the young man sitting, amongst his 
companions, in the coffee-room of the Pelican, with the godless 
decoration of a black silk necktie round his throat, and not only 
consuming profane mutton chops and whisky-toddy—but posi- 
tively seeming to relish them. A clergyman—and to do such 
things! And in such company! Why he had a radical editor 
on his right ; and on his left sat a gentleman who was notoriously 
unable to satisfy the just demands of his creditors! And that 
was piety!” said good Mr. Manthorpe—“ that was what clergy- 
men of the Established Church could do without blushing!” A 
fine story Uncle Mark had the next morning about the reckless 
extravagance and profligate living of his nephew ! 

But Uncle Mark did not appear to be much incensed at the 
intelligence, for the poor old man roused himself up and wrote a 
letter to his nephew, inviting him to visit him at his earliest con- 
venience. We may be sure that the summons was promptly obeyed. 
Hugh went to Mincing Lane the very evening he received the 
note, and spent some hours with the wealthy merchant. Mark 
highly disapproved of business men living awav from their busi- 
ness. He occupied the self-same rooms in which he had established 
himself half a century before, when he first resolutely determined 
to do that which, in spite of great and innumerable obstacles, he 
had achieved—namely, “ to make a fortune.” Not a stick of new 
furniture had come into the comfortless rooms since that date ; 
the same high-backed cushionless chairs, lumbering tables and 
shelves, and enormous bureau, served the purposes of the capitalist, 
that had done duty to the needy, striving, ambitious adventurer. 
Thin, gaunt, pale—the old man would have made a first-rate 
miscr in a melo-drama. Beyond the routine of business he did 
not seein to have a pleasure. He had no friends,—only parties 
with whom he had transactions. His festivities were confined to 
the monthly dinners of his “Company ;” but these banquets he 
attended—not for the good fare and costly wine, nor for inter- 
course with men of kindred pursuits, but for the three guineas 
which each liveryman of a certain standing was entitled to take 
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out of the Corporation chest on leaving the dining-hall. Some of 
the wealthy merchants declined to pocket this perquisite ; some of 
them ostentatiously handed the money over to the clerk, with 
directions to transfer it to a public charity. But Mark Cudworth 
always slipped the coins into his old-fashioned leather purse, say- 
ing, with a chuckle (it was the one pleasantry of his later years), 
“charity begins at home, gentlemen—charity begins at home.” 
On the occasion of one of these monthly feasts, the prosperous 
citizens started a subscription for a poor lady, who had recently been 
brought from affluence to a deplorable condition of poverty by the 
death of her husband in a state of insolvency. Mark’s nearest 
neighbour put down his name for ten pounds. “ Gentlemen— 
gentlemen ”—exclaimed Mark, aghast at such an act of impru- 
dence, and alarmed at finding himself next to a man incapable of 
managing his own affairs, “ he—he has given away ten shillings a 
year from himself and his heirs for ever.” 

Mark had seen nothing of his nephew since he had entered the 
priesthood. He professed to be very angry with him for his choice 
of a vocation ; but in reality his displeasure against the young man 
was caused by his having consumed his little patrimony. Mag- 
nanimity, however, was the line of conduct when Hugh made his 
appearance in Mincing Lane. The uncle was glad to see his 
sister’s boy. He freely forgave him for being poor, for being a 
clergyman, for being the son of a gentleman of good family (Mark 
hated all gentlemen, and termed them “ aristocrats”’), for being 
engaged to a girl who hadn’t a penny. He entered freely into 
conversation with the young man, and asked him to respond to all 
his questions with ecandour. And Hugh, complying with such a 
very natural, but unexpected request, told the grey-headed old 
man the whole story of his hopes and trials and disappointments, 
He gave a description of his daily work, and with some rough hot 
words, that gave his listener quite a new sensation at his heart, 
declared if he were ever to become a wealthy and powerful 
man, he would still be a zealous parish priest, and do his very 
utinost to help the wretched and distressed. There was something 
in this outpouring of a young manly nature that greatly affected 
the old merchant. Possibly his life-labours had, after all, been ill- 
directed and vain. He recollected a text of scripture he had 
often repeated when a little boy, that spoke in very plain terms of 
the man’s folly who should buy the whole world at the price of 
his own soul. 

Mark professed to be much delighted with his nephew, and 
begged him to repeat his visits often. ae 

Spring came; and the cold winds that it brought with it sadly 
shook the old man. He could no longer shut his eyes to the dis- 
agreeable fact that he was breaking up. It was wonderful to 
Hugh how Death, as he drew nigh, seemed to soften and enrich 
the moral nature of his victim, even more than he enfeebled the 
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worn and attenuated frame. Thick bands of iron, in which the 
mean passions of a sordid life had bound a naturally good heart, 
seemed to have snapped asunder. At least, so Hugh thought. 

“ Boy,” said the old man to his visitor, one cold March morn- 
ing; “ I made my will yesterday—providing for a few old servants, 
and leaving the bulk of my money—indeed, almost all of it— 
where it “Il do most good. I am a rich man. I have nigh on 
£400,000,—a large property, Hugh! Aye, it is a very large pro- 
perty! When your poor old uncle is dead, Hugh, think kindly 
of him. Don’t enjoy his wealth, and at the same time condemn 
too severely the avarice that raked it together.” 

If Hugh’s heart beat high at these words, Sir Everard and 
Aunt Mabel and Lucy were even more delighted. The elation of 
the baronet was immoderate. He vowed that he had always held 
that Mark Cudworth was a queer customer, but at heart a really 
good fellow. What a man Hugh would be! He’d be able to 
buy back the Argentine estate, to build a new hall, to get into 
Parliament (No, hang it! a parson might n’t sit in Parliament!) 
Well !—well!—everything good had its drawbacks. And as for 
Lucy and Aunt Mabel,—they were so very happy! It no longer 
seemed wicked to Lucy to contemplate the consequences of Mark 
Cudworth’s death, now that he had himself drawn attention to 
them, and stated who was to be his heir. Her spirits rose, and 
her beauty followed the example. She was no longer weary of 
waiting. She could remain a single maiden years longer without 
repining ;—ay, she would gladly do so, if her being unwed would 
only give enjoyment to the closing days, or prolong the existence 
of good, kind, dear, old Mr. Cudworth. She would have done 
any act of extravagance to show the merchant how fond she was 
of him. He might have Hugh attending on him for a twelve- 
month. Indeed, she had more than half a notion of volunteering 
to be the sick man’s nurse. And how sweet a triumph it was to 
her love of Hugh! She had loved him when his fortunes were 
lowly, and the prospect before him was dark,—when prudent 
friends had hinted to her that he was “a poor match,” and that 
in promising him her hand, she was “ literally throwing herself 
away.” 

The villagers did not know the cause, but they remarked how 
much brighter, and happier, and more beautiful Miss Lucy looked. 
Kind and considerate to them at all times, she became yet more 
affable and gracious. 
inner life more lovely. 





And if ber outer life was fairer, so was her 
) Prosperity is the best purifier of the heart. 
No longer did there lurk in her breast mean calculation or selfish 
anxiety. ‘The serpent, which but lately had caused so much trouble 
in that garden which a few pages since we took the liberty of 
entering, was charmed and benumbed—even to death. 
The bright turn that affairs had taken was felt rather than dis- 
cussed. If it was alluded to in the family party of the High 
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House, it was mentioned as the happy reconciliation between Hugh 
and his uncle,—not as the reversionary interest in great wealth 
recently acquired by the former. That was the tone of the com- 
munication in which Lucy conveyed the glad tidings to her brother. 
Perhaps, in the letter which went by the same mail to India from 
Sir Everard’s pen, the announcement was made in more outspoken 
terms. But men have harder ways of treating delicate subjects. 
There are some sensitive wounds to which a light touch, and a very 
firm one, cause comparatively little pain,—while a manipulation that 
holds a middle course between the two produces extreme torture. 
In such cases men are wont to use the firm, and women the light 
touch. But to Reginald it cannot be doubted that both epistles 
were alike pleasant. 

Mark Cudworth rallied for a time, and moved to Harrowgate 
for change of air. He would not hear of his nephew not being 
with him, so Hugh obtained leave of absence from his cure, and 
attended on the invalid. September came, and wore slowly away ; 
so did October ; but Hugh’s gun was not heard amongst the Shar- 
sted Hills, and Lucy had to forego her regular annual treat. Never 
did young lady more amiably put up with such a disappointment. 
Christmas covered the roof of the High House with snow, and 
through the leafless trees of the avenues a wanderer might hear 
in the distance the ring of skates on the ice-bound water. But 
Hugh still remained on duty with his uncle. The old man was 
once more in his dusty, comfortless, repulsive rooms in Mincing 
Lane. He was worse again. In the early part of February the 
doctors said he could not live out the month. But they were 
deceived—(doctors are deceived sometimes); and in March the 
vetezan still battled on against decay. The cold winds of that 
month completed his destruction; and Mark Cudworth left the 
world, and all the wealth in it, that he had stamped with his paltry 
name. 

Perhaps there was a vague sense of relief in Hugh’s mind at 
this conclusion to his services. He could not, of course, expe- 
rience much sorrow at the blow which removed so very old a man 
from the world, and left him lord of a noble fortune. 

He wrote down to Sharsted, briefly announcing the event. Sir 
Everard put his household in mourning. There was a painful 
excitement of expectation—leavened in some slight measure, let it 
be owned, by triumph—in the breasts of the principal inmates of 
the High House during the days that intervened between the 
merchant’s death and his funeral. 

By the next post that left London for the country, after the 
latter event, Hugh sent a brief letter to his guardian. When 
Lucy saw the direction on it, she presumed it was merely to state 
that its writer would follow it in the course of a few hours. But 
she was mistaken. Sir Everard hastily broke the seal, and read 
the following words :— 
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“ Dear Sir Everard, 


“My mother’s brother, Mark Cudworth, has left a will, 
which I saw for the first time yesterday, leaving his entire pro. 


perty to found an hospital. Not one penny of his riches comes 
to ine. 


“ Your very affectionate Friend, 
“ }ucu Argentine,” 


(To be conti nued.) 


FATHER PROUT.* 


Tuoven men of letters and public men of all varieties, and 
tlie flower of the reading world of the older generation, and in- 
habitants of the Emerald Isle far and wide, are well acquainted 
with him who lurks under the disguise of “ Father Prout,” as 
Byron’s frolic Grace Fitz Fulke did under the semblance of a 
ghiost,—the full revelation of the man in the first volume before us 
will be a novelty to many. He is still Father Prout, yet not 
Father Prout; dates from Paris, in his Preface, under his real 
name of.“ Frank Mahony,” otherwise the Rev. F. Mahony of his 
title-page, and keeps the masquerade of Prout only as a professed 
one throughout the book. Habemus confitentem reum. We all 
know now, and have a right to talk about this humourist. He is 


a breathing man, not less real or sprightly than the duchess just 
alluded to—a known and snbstantial Cork man, of good Celtic 
extraction. Here he is, with his fun and his song, his satire and 
his scholarship, asking the new generation, which has sprung up 
since the great Fraser days, what they think of him, and where they 
are going to place him. Onur share of the answer to be given is 
ready on the nail; and we now proceed to submit it to the intel- 
ligent reader. 

We well remember our youthful surprise, when we first took 
rusks and lemonade in the South with a bond-fide Jesuit. We 
had fancied a poetic and mysterious man, of inscrutable purposes 
and irresistible, though sceret, powers. We found a homely, 
rusty old gentleman, living among a litter of books, im a room 
that was never kept tidy by his extremely ugly and aged house- 
keeper, and chiefly remarkable for his interest in the proper use 
of Latin synonymes. What will Exeter Hall say ?—what did the 


* The Reliques of Father Prout, late P. P.of Watergrasshill, in the County 
of Cork, Iredand. Collected and arranged by Oliver Yorke, Esq. (Rev. 


Francis Mahony). Illustrated by Alfred Croquis, Esq. (D. Maclise, 
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green young journalists on town say, some twenty-five years ago, 
when learning that the author of the Reliques had absolutely 
belonged to the renowned Society ?—that Loyola had prepared for 
London this genial and accomplished magazinist? We hardly 
know. But we find, for our own parts, a great deal of interest 
and satisfaction in the fact ; interest in the curious juxta-position 
of associations presented by it, and satisfaction that Literature 
should have got the better of Jesuitism in the fight for such a 
man. Not that we are of the class of those who rail at all things 
Catholic, daily,—perched on the tub of a licensed victualler. But 
our faith is pledged to letters; and we welcome a brother to them 
with all the more satisfaction if he has abandoned some inferior 
thing out of preference for them, to begin with. Of course, this 
must be understood with proper accuracy, and as by no means 
implying a general welcome for illiterate scribblers deserting 
paternal trades, too many of whom have strayed into the groves 
of Academe and squatted there in these latter years. 

But if Francis Mahony, otherwise Prout, has preferred all 
along the service of literature to that of his church, he has paid 
homage to his spiritual mother all the same. One of his best 
essays is on “ Literature and the Jesuits,’ where he cordially 


recognizes, and pleasantly describes, what the Order which bred 
him, has done for the field of action which tempted hin, Nay, 
he pays a handsome compliment to his church, by choosing to 


embody himself in this very figure of a priest in the county of 
Cork, by which he is pleased to be represented. No man can 
separate himself from his traditions and early associations, even if 
he tries. But a wise and generous man does not choose to try. 
He adorns his own Sparta, though he may grumble at her modern 
government, and be tired of her black broth. There is no 
separating Carlyle, altogether, from Scotch Presbyterianism ; 
and the cosmopolitan Mahony, known as well at Rome as at 
London, and at Paris as at either, has the kind of genius and 
accomplishments natural to an Irish Catholic and an Irishman of 
the South. Nothing is pleasanter than a brilliant Irishman, who 
has not lived too exclusively in his native country ; even though 
he share the national weakness of never getting Norseman, or 
Saxon over a tumbler without endeavouring to prove his Celtic 
origin. , 

We think, in fact, (and we love above all things to fix the 
historical position of a man, preparatory to taking a good look at 
him,) that Father Prout may be most conveniently studied as an 
Irish humourist. He is almost exactly to the Irish what Pro- 
fessor Wilson was to the Scotch—a representative of their peculiar 
talents and character in the guise of a humourist, but yet without 
the narrowness of a too marked nationality. From that vice 
(which produces in reality only provincial bores), Wilson was 
saved, not only by largeness of mind,: but by an Oxford education 
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and a Cumberland residence; as Prout has been by the same 
quality, by London associations, and by foreign travel, The. two 
writers are national in genius and spirit, rather than in detail—re. 
presenting the wines of their nationalities, not the skin and stone 
of the grape only. Wilson writes about Burns; Mahony sporis 
with Moore. One glorifies the Highlands ; the other the Bells of 
Shandon. One takes a lowland shepherd to speak through; the 
other an upland country priest. Yet, it would be unfair to charge 
either with undue narrowness of sympathies. Wilson rans the 
most risk of it, because bad imitators have pestered his fame most, 
and bad imitators generally attempt to reproduce his Shepherd 
The Shepherd is unrivalled in its way ; but the space devoted to 
that portrait occupies only a small portion of the writer’s works as 
a whole. Think of the many admirable essays Wilson wrote on 
subjects of general interest, and especially on the English poets, 
whom he loved so heartily ! 

The reader will see, at once, that we are not comparing the 
characters, so much as the positions, of these remarkable essayists. 
Mahony may be to Ireland what Wilson was to Scotland, without 
great personal resemblance in genius; the flavour of it, in fact, 
differing as widely in the men, as that of the whisky of their 
respective countries. Mahony’s fun is essentially Irish—faneiful, 
playful, odd, irregular, and more grotesque than Northern fun, 
In one of his own phrases, he is “an Irish potatoe, seasoned with 
Attic salt,”—a queer characteristic touch of the very faculty 1t 1s 
meant to describe. But take a few paragraphs from his Apology 
for Lent, to put you en rapport again with the wayward and 
eccentric spirit of his humour :— 

“ The Hollanders, the Swedes, the Saxons, the Prussians, and in Germany 
those circles in which the Gothic blood ran heaviest and most stagnant, 
hailed Luther as a deliverer from salt fish. The fatted calf was killed, 
bumpers of ale went round, and Popery went to the dogs. Half Europe 
followed the impetus given to free opinions, and the congenial impulse of 
the gastric juice ; joining in reform, not because they loved Rome less, but 
because they loved substantial fare more. Meantime neighbours differed. 
The Dutch, dull and opaque as their own Zuidersee, growled defiance at 
the Vatican when their food was to be controlled; the Belgians, being @ 
shade nearer to the Celtic family, submitted to the fast. While Hamburg 
clung to its Jeef, and Westphalia preserved her hams, Munich and Bavaria 
adhered to the Pope and to sour-crout with desperate fidelity. As to the 
Cossacks, and all that set of northern marauders, they never kept Lent at 
any time ; and it would be arrant folly to expect that the horsemen of the 
river Don, and the Esquimaux of the polar latitudes, would think of 
restricting their ravenous propensities in a Christian fashion; the very 
system of cookery adopted by these terrible hordes would, I fear, have 
given Dr. Kitchener a touch of the cholera. 

“ Mark the effects of this observance in Ireland, where it continues in its 
primitive austerity, undiminished, unshorn of its beams. The Irish may 
be wrong, but the consequences to Protestant England are immense. To 
Lent you owe the connection of the two islands ; it is the golden link that 
binds the two kingdoms together. Abolish fasting, and from that evil hour 
no beef or pork would be suffered by the wild natives to go over to your 
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English markets : and the export of provisions would be discontinued by a 
people that had unlearned the lessons of starvation. Adieu to shipments 
of live stock and consignments of bacon! Were there not some potent 
mysterious spell over this country, think you we should allow the fat 
of the land to be everlastingly abstracted? Let us learn that there is 
no virtue in Lent, and repeal is triumphant to-morrow. We are in truth a 
most abstemious race. Hence our great superiority over our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen in the jury-box. It having been found that they could 
never hold out against hunger as we can, when locked up, and that the 
verdict was generally carried by popish obstinacy, former Administrations 
discountenanced our admission to serve on juries at all. By an oversight of 
Serjeant Lefroy, all this has escaped the tramers of the new jury bill for 
Treland. 

“ To return to the Irish exports. The principal item is that of pigs. The 
hog is as essential an inmate of the Irish cabin as the Arab steed of the 
shepherd’s tent on the plains of Mesopotamia. Both are looked on as part 
of the household ; and the affectionate manner in which these dumb friends 
of the family are treated, here as well as there, is a trait of national 
resemblance, denoting a comimon origin. We are quite oriental in most of 
our peculiarities. ‘The learned Vallancey will have it, that our consan- 
guinity is with the Jews. I might elucidate the colonel’s discovery, by 
showing how the pig in Ireland plays the part of the scape-goat of the 
Israelites: he is a sacred thing, gets the run of the kitchen, is rarely 
molested, never killed, but alive and buoyant leaves the cabin when taken 
off by. the landlord’s driver for arrears of rent, and is then shipped clean 
out of the country, to be heard of no more. Indeed, the pigs of Ireland 
bear this notable resemblance to their cousins of Judea, that nothing can 
keep them from the sea,—a tendency which strikes all travellers in the 
interior of the island whenever they meet our droves of swine precipitating 
themselves towards the outports for shipment.” 


In these passages, the characteristically Irish fact is, that the 
fun and the argument are blended together in a kind of way 
which makes it impossible to tell which is which. There is an 
audacity in Hibernian humour, above all, which mocks reason 


with an appearance of reasoning, as a “ bull” insults you by its 


superficial air of good sense. “ They talk of our drinking,” said 
Curran, “ but who ever heard of an Irishman being born drunk ?” 
So, too, a certain Irish vagrant, who was passing himself off for a 
shipwrecked sailor, happened, unluckily, to apply to a naval man 
for relief —* What is the-mark on the lead-line at five fathoms?” 
asked the fatal officer. “Indeed, sir,” said the ragamuffin, 
piteously, “my misfortunes have put that particular branch of 
saymanship clane out of my head.” There is a richness about 
this which we should not find in an Englishman or a Scot. The 
Scotch, in particular, are drier in their humour than either English 
or Irish. ‘The Scotch sarcasm is generally a bit of real reason in 
a comic form ; while the Irish one owes its piquancy to the air of 
reason about it being nonsense. ‘he latter is the more striking 
and gay sort, and has another advantage in English eyes over 
the Scottish—that the Scots use their own language for most of 
their most characteristic jests. But other features of distinction 
ought to be pointed out. The Irish wags have a kindly way of 
allowing themselves to be laughed at for the sake of the fun, 
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which is anything but Northern. Nobody ever ejaculated, “Poor 
brilliant fellow!’ overan Andrew Fairservice, or over the old woman 
whom Bradwardine locked up in the dungeon for saying “There 
were mair fules in the Laird’s hoose than Davie Gellatly.” 

But as for national humour in general, “ viderit Democritus,” 
as Cicero says. Prout’s Reliques have many points of interest 
about them ; and we must be content with what we have already 
indicated touching the Irish character of his humour. Be it 
noted, however, that all the rest of his literary genius—its mode 
of employment included—takes its colour from this central fact 

about the man. He sports with his scholarship, just as he quizzes 
Ultra-Montanism, and fires arrows at “ Repale.” Firmly 
believing in the classies, he shows his love for them as a man 
shows his love for his children—by playing with them. He takes 
the grand old language of Rome, the Middle Ages, and Chris- 
tianity, and versifies in it “ Nora Creina” and “ Judy Callaghan.” 

But to be funny in Latin, you must know Latin. When Erasmus 
published his ‘Praise of Folly, nobody thought that it proved 
him to be a fool. Prout was making a fight for the ancient 
tongues, and this was the kind of way he chose to show his 
regard for them. So far from pursing up our mouths at bis 
levity, we rather feel inclined, now-a-days, to envy the jolly and 
roystering tone of the Fraser school to which he belonged. 
Parsons and women were not so rampant in journalism and “the 
magazines in those days as now. A bourgeois timidity had not 
crept over our social life so much. It was still possible’ to allude 
to “a tumbler” without shocking fellows who had no stomachs; 
and freely to apply the lash of sarcasm without regard to the 
opinion of fellows who had no brains. Orthodoxy, either in 
Chureh or State, has gained nothing by over- timidity and want 
of dash, in our pe riodical literature. All the great men and books 
of past ages—all the great institutions of “the kingdom, were 
steadily supported by the writers of whom we are speaking. The 
Saturday in those days would have tickled the demagogue even 
more successfully than now. Indeed,’ anybody who. turns up 
the Fraser or Blackwood volumes of twenty-five or thirty years 
since, will hardly fail to despise the howl which has been raised in 
our times at the Saturday Reviews severity, as evidence of a 
sickly and even loathsome effemin: icy. One would think we were 


approaching a period like that in which Claudian had to bewail 
the consulship of Eutropius, the eunuch :— 


“ Omnia cesserunt eunucho Consule monstra. 
Heu coeli terreque pudor !—trabeata per urbes 
Ostentatur anus, titulumque effeminat anni.” 


Prout, however, was so essentially one of the school of which 
we have been speaking, that we must treat that school, its ages 
and objects, at a little more length. And we do this the more 
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willingly, because few of their names are ever mentioned in the 
journals now, without one of those sneaking sneers so peculiarly 
characteristic of existing attempts at satire. This is especially 
true about Maginn, to whose brains and attainments all the best 
men of his generation bore witness, and who is known to have 
made a strong impression on Mr. Thackeray in the days of our 
great English novelist’s youth. Why is this? As far as we can 
see, there are four characteristics of the school hateful to our 
average Cockney journalists, viz., their toryism, their love of the 
classics, their personality, and their joviality. One word on 
each. 4 

We shall not go at any length into the political objection. But 
why should not these men be allowed their opinions as. well as 
other people? With nine-tenths of the press more or less 
radical, now, there is no mighty disinterestedness in holding ad- 
vanced opinions,—the rather as they involve no kind of personal 
risk. A “liberal,” one would think, might tolerate other views 
—for toleration is the real principle to which his party owes its 
name. Besides, have all the results of “the movement” since the 
Reform Bill been so satisfactory, that they who doubted whether 
it would prove an unqualified blessing, had no right to check and 
modify the revolutionary rush of which it was a result? With no 
new statesmen coming up, and the army and navy only recovering 
from prolonged neglect, with the working-classes so disappointed 
in their expectations that they care nothing for politics, and throw 
all their energy into coercing their trades, we are none of us in a 
position to congratulate the Reform Bill on its success in pro- 
ducing the millennium promised by its promoters. Allowing 
for whatever good it has done—chiefly by a partial removal of 
pretexts for zevolution—no man need be ashamed of having 
resisted whatever was extravagant, at all events, about the circum- 
stances of its birth. There is no slight political merit in only 
qualifying the excesses of a movement ; and the writers of whom 
we speak prepared the way for that reaction which kicked out the 
Whigs a few years afterwards, and has up to this day prevented 
them from making any further serious inroads on the constitution. 
Let, then, these writers have their share of praise; or, at least, 
let shame keep men from attacking their memories, who would 
never have faced them in literary combat when alive. ; 

Coming, now, to the classical question, we would first remind 
people what the tone concerning it was, at that period. Utilita- 
rianism was rampant. A few hack phrases, “ March of intellect,” 
“ Useful knowledge,” “ Progress of the human mind,” &c., were 
everywhere employed as the watchwords of a system of education 
essentially material and ignoble. Knowledge that would “ pay” 
was the sort recommended. The past, whether feudal or classical, 
was treated with contempt. The dead languages were denounced 
as obsolete. No doubt all this was excusable in some sincere men, 
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who wished only that modern discoveries should get fair-play, 
But with the mass, the intellectual was a portion only of the 
political revolution of the time. The middle classes being in the 
ascendant, learning itself was to knock under to the ten-pounders ; 
and the classics were disliked, as much for having trained Can- 
nings and Copleys, as for having taken precedence of book-keep- 
ing and the manufacture of soap. This element gave a tinge of 
malignity to the utilitarian propaganda, which might otherwise 
pass for having only been narrow, wooden, and material. Hatred 
of gentlemen led naturally to hatred of scholars; and there was 
nothing so detested by the useful knowledge set, as an escutcheon, 
except a copy of Latin verses. Every young grunter of the party 
ran angrily in to root up the roses of Pzstum or the crocuses of 
Colonos. 

On this subject, too, there has been a reaction, though, un- 
fortunately, circumstances prevent it from doing all its good. We 
hear less of the merely “useful” side of knowledge. Literature 
holds its own, as the master-element in education still, without 
reference to its material or commercial “ utility” alone. And, 
certainly, the classical literature, just at present, is stronger than 
might have been anticipated by an observer of thirty years since. 
Boys, we see, after all, must learn something, and learn it 
through books ; for the schoolmaster cannot march them down to 
the sea-side, to develope their faculties by the study of shell-fish, 
&c., without the risk of being pelted and splashed. Books, then, 
being assumed as the right agency, language possesses every ad- 
vantage as the first study; its very abstractness of character 
saving the ever-restless youthful mind from the temptation of 
wandering into region after region of loose thought. What lan- 
guage, then? is the important question. Take French, and you 
give a French colour to the lad’s way of thinking, which is surely 
not desirable. Take English, and you spoil the poetry and 
freshness of his own tongue for him, by analysing it incessantly, 
while he is already learning it by a pleasanter process. What 
remains? The world, we think, still answers—Latin or Greek, or 
both,—as the magazinists, of whom our Father Prout was one, 
argued long ago. But shall the force with which that argument 
was given, the wit with which it was pointed, the fun with which 
it was enriched and over-laid, be all forgotten? If we run such 
a risk, it is because of certain facts, a glance at which is given by 
Mr. Mahony, in the following paragraph of his Preface :-— 

« Modest distrust of his own power ‘to please deterred Prout from ob- 
truding much of his personal musings ; he preferred chewing the cud of 
classic fancies, or otherwise approved and substantial stuff; delighting to 
invest with new and varied forms what had long gained universal recogni- 
tion. He had strict notions as to what really constitute the Belles lettres. 
Brilliancy of thought, depth of remark, pathos of sentiment, sprightliness 


of wit, vigour and aptitude of style, with some scholarship, were requisites 
for his notice, or claim to be held in his esteem a literary man. It is useless 
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to add how much of recent growth, and how many pretenders to that title, he 
would nave eschewed.” 


The truth is, that the spread of periodicals has flooded the 
world with writers of a mechanical kind, who are only men of 
letters in the sense in which a painter, of the painter-and-glazier 
class, is “a painter” as compared with Maclise.* Literature is 
not now a vocation, in the high old meaning. It is not a guild. 


It is not a profession, only. It is becoming a trade, as a satirist 
has saidt— 


“ Jones wearies of the sausage-ljne, 
Snogg thinks his business a bore, 

—A moment—lo !—two wits divine, 

‘Two aprons useless on the floor!” 


Now, it is of the utmost importance that it should be a vocation 
—an employment to which men are drawn by a love of letters 
stronger than the love of money or even fame. It is desirable 
that it should be a profession, as implying a common code of honour 
and an individual responsibility. But there seems to be a notion, 
now, that all that is necessary to constitute a man of letters, is to 
have written something which has been printed. Even the Grub 
Street men, however, never sunk to this. Most of the unlucky 
writers whom Pope classed under that famous description were 
men of attainments. And it is well worth notice, as a set-off 
against the richness of modern literature, that when the ancient 
was the only literature accessible, a degree of study was imposed 
upon aspirants to letters such as is now rare. 

Here, then, we understand one more reason why Prout and his 
school find little favour in the eyes of the Cockney journalists 
aforesaid. They hate the classics always, but they hate them 
doubly in connection with humour and liveliness. A classical 
editor or commentator, may, perhaps, be safely sneered at as a 
pedant,—(though it would have been a dangerous experiment with 
Scaliger or Bentley, and would be in our own day, with Donaldson) 
but a wit who is also a scholar, handles the flagellum with dis- 
agreeable dexterity. An enemy’s mean blood soon reeks on his 
classic spear. 

This reflection brings us, by a most easy transition, to the in- 
teresting subject of personality. The literary world wants a little 
setting to rights on that point, in our humble opinion. All the 
dull dogs of the age are in a conspiracy to save their dignified 
persons, under a pretence of moderation and philanthropy. B.— 
so runs the fashionable angument—has committed a scoundrelism, 
but don’t call him a scoundrel, that’s “ personal.” C. preaches 
what is indubitably humbug all his life; to say, however, that he 


* The Meliques derive additional interest from some early etchings by 
this artist. 
+ Tomkins—a Poem. (Press, 1854.) 
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is “a humbug,” would be grossly personal. If all this were 
accompanied by real generosity and lovingness, one might pardon 
the too great tenderness of it for the sake of the sentiment, But, 
unluckily, it is not so, There is as much antagonism, as much 
ill-will as ever; and the denouncers of personality are always 
doing some dirty little trick of enmity in the midst of their fine 
professions. “Personality!””? Why, what would literature be without 
it ? Demosthenes on Aischines, Aristophanes on Cleon, Cicero on 
Antony —these are only a few examples of it in the ancient world; 


and it would simply be tedious to trace them in our literature from 
the days when Ben Jonson told Inigo Jones— 


“ Thy forehead is too narrow for my brand,” 


to those in which Brougham sent his assailants reeling back from 
the woolsack, where he sat at bay, like Dares, from the terrible 
blow of the cxstus of Eutellus. We really cannot afford, as yet, 
to argue, that the fools and rogues being still known in the 
world, fools and rogues are to go without castigation. When we 
ourselves are lords of a literary manor, we shall insist on the old 
feudal right of stocks and pound, tumbril and cucking-stool. 

The reader will be puzzled, perhaps, at our classing (we are 
now come to the fourth head) the Cockneyism which condemns 
the joviality, with that which shudders at the personality of the 
Fraserians. But in reality, there is a marked connection between 
them. Besides being philanthrophic, the Cockney has now turned 
“genteel” (though without a drop of gentle blood in his veins), 
and he must needs affect to condemn taverns, oysters, and a 
tumbler, as too low for his fine nerves, from the same fastidious- 
ness which makes him condemn sarcasm. Now, in our good 
Father, as in all the school, there is a broad liberal homeliness, 
which we do most entirely respect, even in the midst of its extrava- 
gance, which last was, of course, partly assumed for the sake of its 
roystering humour. A fine smell of lemons, so to speak, is felt 
through his pages, alternating with the notes of— 


the bells of Shandon, 
Which sound so grand on, 
The pleasant waters of the river Lea.”’ 


What is piquant, too, is the peculiar mixture of the four great 


elements of toryism, classicism, sarcasm, and punch. For they 
are all united and related. 


The punch is brewed with water from 
the Aganippe. 


The Radical is contemned as much for being 4 
bore, and, what Lord Vincent, in Pelham, calls a “ Latinless lubber,” 
as for his mere principles ; being, indeed, as fatal to a true sym- 
posium, as to our ancient constitution. Hence, one quality of the 
man of this school Jed him into another. His loyalty was moist- 
ened by punch; his satire was fortified by quotation ; and to 
picture him in all his entirety, you must fancy him with a spoon 
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in his hand, and a Horace in his pocket, holding forth to an after- 
dinner company, upon the last public appearance of the Mr, 
Roupell or Mr. Wilhams of the time. Such would be the Frase- 
rians of 1834-5 or so, whom we are anxious to hand down for 
study to the literary historians of posterity. The class had its 
eccentricities and its exaggerations. We do not say that it is 
right to review an indifferent translator, by calling him “a 
brainless and tuneless ragamuffin.” We should not venture to 
call Cicero a pamphleteer. In defending the Irish church, we 
should hardly interpolate in the argument a request for a tumbler 
of hot whisky-and-water. But in spite of such bits of literary 
friskiness, we have a kindness for the old crew. Their respect for 
antiquity and institutions, for learning and letters, were valuable 
qualities. Their horse-play, in the polemic way, was rough, but 
had an Aristophanic geniality about it. Our smart bagmen and 
sentimental counter-jumpers have less heart, as they have un- 
donbtedly less brains; while, with regard to knowledge, the new 
breed are in the deplorable condition of not even feeling the want 
of it. They pick up enough at a time to serve them for the day, 
as costermongers buy their fish or vegetables, by the barrow-full. 
Well, we have glanced at the national genius, and sketched the 
literary school, of our brilliant Mahony, alias Prout.* We have 
defined him as a humourist—a humourist even to “ Pantagruel- 
ism ”—eoloured by the associations of a special time, and a 
special literary connection. Let us now examine his volume in a 
little more detail, and by itself. Essays and translations make 
the staple of it, including, under the latter head, those nuge and 
playthings of literature, the polyglot versions of the “Groves of 
Blarney,” the Latin renderings of Tom Moore’s poems, and so 
forth. These, the Father must defend on Erasmus’ own ground, 
that it is allowable to joke with our studies as in other depart- 
ments of life—‘‘ nam que tandem est iniquitas quum omni vite 
instituto suos lusus concedamus, studiis nullum omnino lusum 
; . tal ik we ) 
concedere 2” The epigrams of Beza, the “ meary tales” of Knox’s 
History, the Chameleon of Buchanan, are good literary prece- 
dents for making sport of letters. One of Dr. Parr’s favourite 
jokes, was to use some out-of-the-way Latin word, and when a 
friend took the bait and called it barbarous, to come down on him 
‘ : : i . ; 

with proof that it had golden-age authority. So, when Prout 

gives us for “ Lesbia hath a robe of gold,’— 

“ Lesbia vestes auro graves 
Fert, et gemmis, juxta normam ; 


Gratiee sed, eheu! suaves 
; es * 
Cinctam reliquére formam ; 


* We do not know that the Father has served ostensibly with the Con- 
servative party. But he quizzes the Whigs, and he is not a Radical ; and 
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Or, when he mocks the language of senators and pontiffs, by 
such stanzas as this,— 


“ Frat turbida nox 
Hora secunda mane; 
Quando proruit vox 
Carmen in hoc inane; 
Viri misera mens 
Meditabatur hymen, 
Hine puelle flens 
Stabat obsidens limen ; 
Semel tuntum die 
Eris nostra Lalagé ; 
Ne recuses sic 
Dulcis Julia Callagé !” 


In such cases, we say, he must be considered as simply amusing 
himself, like Byron when he mounted upon Leigh Haunt’s 
rocking-horse, or Jeffrey when he mounted upon Sydney Smith’s 
donkey. But, at the same time, if we ever get to look on the 
ancients as mere old sages, whose language is too solemn to be 
quoted playfully, or punned upon, it will be a sign that their best 
day has gone by. 

‘Prout’s serious translations are, many of them, very good ; for 
example, the Grenier of Béranger. He is of the old school in 
translation, not aiming at exact reproduction of forms as the 
tendency now is,* but content to catch the spirit. We tum 
to his Songs of Horace for the Vensuian is one of his pet 
writers. The opening passages of the first paper so happily 
illustrate much that we have said above, that we quote them asa 
preliminary :— 


“ From the ignoble doings of modern Whiggery, sneaking and dastardly 
at home, and not very diguified abroad—from Melbourne,t who has flung 
such unwonted éc/at round the premiership of Great Britain (addens cornua 
pauperi), aud Mulgrave, who has made vulgarity and ruffianism the sup- 
porters of a vice-regal chair (Regis Rupili pus atque venenum)}t itis 
allowable to turn aside for a transient glimpse at the Augustan age, when 
the premier was Mecenas, and the pro-consul, Agrippa. The poetic sense, 
nauseated with the effusions of Lord Lansdowne’s family-piper, finds relief 
in communing with Horace, the refined and gentlemanly Laureate of 
Roman Toryism. In his abhorrence of the “ profane Radical mob” (lib. iii. 
ode i.)—in his commendation of virtue, “refulgent with uncontaminated 
honour, because derived from a steady refusal to take up or lay down the 
emblems of authority at popular dictation” (lib. iii. a ii.)—in his por- 





in all essentials regarding Government, education, and so forth, he may 
safely be assumed to think very much with that connection which 1s headed 
by the fourteenth Earl of Derby, and attacked by Mr. Bright. 

* See the recent pamphlet on English Prosody, by Lord Redesdale. 

+ Trial, Hon. George Chapple Norton versus Melbourne. 

t Lord Normanby was, at this date (1836), letting loose all the jail-birds 
and ribbonmen in Ireland. He has since come out in the character of 
Polonius at the courts of Florence and Modena, 
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traiture of the Just Man, undismayed by the frenzied ardour of those who 
would force on by clamour depraved measures (lib. iii. ode iii.)—need we say 
how warmly we participate? That the wits and sages who shed a lustre on 
that imperial court should have merged all their previous theories in a 
rooted horror of agitators and sansculottes, was a natural result of the in- 
tellectual progress made since the unlettered epoch of Marius and the 
Gracchi. In the bard of Tivoli, who had fought under the insurrectionary 
banners of Brutus, up to the day when ‘the chins of the unshaven dema- 
gogues were brought to a level with the dust’ (lib. ii. ode vii), Tory 
principles obtained a distinguished convert ; nor is there any trace of mere 
subserviency to the men in power, or any evidence of insincerity in the 
record of his political opinions.” 


Coming to the Odes, we select his “ Vides ut alta,’ as com- 
bining the hearty, cheering vivacity of the original, with neatness 
and point of expression :— 


“VERSIO PROUTICA. 
“See how the winter blanches “ Enjoy, without foreboding, 
Soracté’s giant brow! Lite as the moments run ; 
Hear how the forest-branches Away with Care corroding, 
Groan for the weight of snow ! Youth of my soul! nor shun 
While the fix’d ice impanels Love, for whose smile thou ’rt suited ; 
Rivers within their channels. And ’mid the dancers foot it. 


“Out with the frost ! expel her! “While youth’s hour lasts, beguile it ; 
Pile up the fuel-block, Follow the field, the camp, 

And from thy hoary cellar Each manly sport, till twilight 
Produce a Sabine crock ; Brings on the vesper-lamp ; 

O Thaliarck ! remember Then let thy loved one lisp her 

It counts a fourth December. Fond feelings in a whisper. 


“Give to the gods the guidance “ Or in a nook hide furtive, 
Of earth’s arrangements. List! ‘Till by her laugh betray’d, 
The blasts at their high biddance And drawn, with struggle sportive, 
From the vex’d deep desist, Forth from her ambuscade ; 
Nor ‘mid the cypress riot ; Bracelet or ring th’ offender 
And the old elms are quiet. In forfeit sweet surrender !”’ 


It is seldom that a Horatian translator attains more than one 
quality of his author at a time. Turn to other versions of this 
Ode, and you will find that Lord Ravensworth’s, though elegant, 
is rather tame, and that Professor Newman’s, though close, is 
stiff, 

These Horatian translations of Prout’s are esabedded in essays 
full of the peculiarities of his manner. He discourses on the poet 
in a rambling, familiar, colloquial way, through whole pages 
sparkling with epigrams and studded with quotations, in the 
course of which, Horace is set in all kinds of quaint lights, with 
odd piquant comparisons and associations. A complete view of 
the Father’s peculiar style may be gathered from the extracts 
which we proceed to make from his humorous and picturesqne 
commentary on the Journey to Brundusium :— 

“The words on which I would ponder thus, after the most approved 


method of the great Flemish commentator, are contained in the 48th verse, 
which runs as follows in all the known MSS. : 
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‘FLusum ti fElaecenas ; Dormitum ego Virgiliusque’ 


Lib. I., Sat. V., v. 48, 

“My approved good master, A Laprpe, would hereupon, submitting each 
term to the more than chemical analysis of his scrutiny, first point out 
to the admiration of all functionaries in the diplomatic line, who happen 
to be charged with a secret mission, the sagacious conduct of Macgnas, 
The envoy of Augustus is fully conscious, on his arrival at Capva, that his 
motions are narrowly watcied by the quidnuncs of that vagabond town, 
and that the probable object of his journey is sure to be discussed by every 
barber in and about the market-place. How does he act? While the 
mules are resting at the ‘ caxpona, (for it appears the vefturini system of 
travelling is of very old date in the |talian peninsula), the chargé @affaires 
seeks out a certain tennis-court, the most favourite place of public resort, 
and there mingles in a game with the citizens, as if the impending destinies 
of the future empire of the world were not a moment in his contemplation, 
or did not rather engross his whole faculties all the while. This anecdote, 
I believe, has not been noticed by Mr. Taylor, in his profound book called 
the Statesman. It is at his service. 

“Leaving Mecenas to the enjoyment of his game of rackets, let us return 
to the Capuan hostelry, and take cognisance of what may be supposed to 
be then and there going on. Here then, we are, say, at the sign of ‘ Silenus 
and the Jackass, in the ‘ Via Nolana’ In answer to our inquiries, it will 
appear that the author of the Georgics (the 4neid was yet unpublished) 
had, as usual with him on the slightest emergencies, found his stomach 
sadly out of order (erudus) ; while his fellow-traveller, the distinguished 
lyrist of the day, has sympathetically complained of the effect produced on 
his tender eyelids (/ippus) by the clouds of incessant dust and the glare of 
anoonday sun. They have both, therefore, previous to resuming their 
seats in the clumsy vehicles (rhed@) which have conveyed them thus far, 
decided on devoting the sultry meridian hour to the refreshing process of 
a quiet siesta. The slave within whose attributions this service is com- 
srised (decurio cubicularis) is quickly summoned ; and but few minutes 
ae elapsed before the two great ornaments of the Augustan age, the 
master-spirits of the then intellectual world, are fairly deposited in their 
respective cells, and consigned to the care of tired nature’s kind restorer. 
Whoever has explored the existing remains of similar edifices in the 
neighbouring town of Pompeii, will probably form a fair estimate of the 
scale of comfort and style of accommodation prevalent at the head inn of 
Capua. Entering by a smoky hall (atrium), the kitchen being on one side 
avd the servants’ offices on the other, your traveller proceeded towards the 
compluvium, or open quadrangular courtyard ; on each side of which, in 
cloister fashion, were ranged the sleeping apartments, small dark chambers, 
each some eight or twelve feet square, having, at the height of about six 
feet from the mosaic ground-floor, a scanty aperture, furnished with a linen 
blind ; a crockery lamp, a bronze tripod and basin (pelvis), a mirror of the 
same material, forming, with a hard couch (stragula), the complete in- 
ventory of the movables within. A knight-templar, or Carthusian monk, 
would feel quite at home in your antique hostelry. 

“ Little dreamed, I ween, the attendant slave, mayhap still less the en- 
lightened caupo himself, of the high honour conferred on his establishment 
by an hour’s occupancy of its chambers on that occasion. ‘The very tall 
gentleman, with an ungainly figure and slight stoop in the shoulders, so 
awkward and bashful in his address, and who had complained of such bad 
digestion became, no doubt, the object of a few not over-respectful remarks 
among the atrienses of the household. Nor did the short, fat, Sancho- 
Panza-looking sort of personage, forming in every respect so complete @ 
contrast to his demure and sedate companion, fail to elicit some curious 
comments, and some not very complimentary conjectures, as to what might 
be Ais relative position in society. In what particular capacity did they 
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both follow the train of the rich knight, Maecenas? This was, no doubt, 
acutely and diligently canvassed by the gossips of the inn. One thing was 
certain. In humour and disposition, as well as in personal appearance, 
they were the very antipodes of each other,—a musing Heraclitus yoked 
with a laughing Democritus ; aptly illustrative, the one of i penseroso, the 
other of (’allegro. Mine host, with the instinctive sagacity of his tribe, at 
once set down Horace as a man familiar with the metropolis, habituated to 
town life, and in every respect ‘fit to travel.’ It was equally clear that the 
other individual belonged to the agricultural interest, his manner savouring 
of much residence in the country ; being, in sooth, not merely rural, but 
actually rustic. In a word, they were fair samples of the rat de ville and 
the rat des champs. Meantime the unconscious objects of so much keen 
investigation ‘slept on; and ‘little they recked’ anent what was thus 
‘lightly spoken’ concerning them by those who kept the sign of ‘Silenus 
and the Jackass,’ in the high street at Capua. 


*Dormitum ego Virgiliusque.’ 
‘Do I purpose to disturb them in their meridian slumber? Not I.’” 


But he glances at them for all that, and turns his lamp on 
them, as they slumber, in the following way :— 


“ Virgil, from his earliest infancy up to the period of confirmed manhood, 
had not left the banks of the Mrncro, or the plains of Lombardy. It required 
the confiscation of his little farm, and the transfer of his ancestral acres to 
a set of quasi-Cromvel/ian intruders (Octavius Ceesar’s military colonists), 
to bring him up to Rome in quest of redress. He was then in his 30th 
year. Tenderness, sensibility, a soul feelingly alive to all the sweet 
emotions of unyitiated nature, are the natural growth of such happy 
seclusion from a wicked world. Majestic thoughts are the offspring of 
solitude. Plato meditated alone on the promontory of Sunium; Virgil 
was a Platonist. 

“ The boyhood and youth of Horace (as I think may be gathered from 
my last paper) were spent in a totally different atmosphere ; and, therefore, 
no two poets could be nurtured and trained in schools of poetry more essen- 
tially opposite. The ‘lake’ academy is not more different from the 
gymnasium of the ‘siverfork.’ Epicurus dwelt among the busy haunts 
of men; Horace was an Epicurean. 

“ The latter was, in every respect, as his outward appearance would seem 
to indicate, ‘ of the town, townly.’ Mirabeau used to say, whenever he 
left Paris, that, on looking through his carriage-windows at the faces along 
the road, he could ascertain to a fraction how far he was from the capital. 
The men were his mile-stones. Even genius in the provinces wears an 
aspect of simplicity. The Romans were perfectly sensible of this difference. 
Urbanum sal was a well-known commodity, as easily distinguished by men 
of taste in the metropolis, as the verbal provincialisms which pervade the 
decades of Livy were quickly detected by the delicate sensibility of metro- 
politan ears. : 

“In society Horace must have shown to great advantage, in contrast 
with the retiring and uncommunicative Manryay. Acute, brilliant, 
satirical, his versatile accomplishments fascinated at once. Virgil, how- 
ever, inspired an interest of a different description. Thoughtful and 
reserved, ‘the rapt soul sitting in his eyes’ gave intimation of a depth 
of feeling and a comprehensiveness of intellect far beyond the range of all 
contemporary minds. Habitually silent ; yet when he spoke, in the solemn 
and exquisitely musical cadences peculiar to his poetry, it was as if the 
‘ spirit of Plato’ revealed itself, or the Sibylline books were unfolded. 

“ I can’t understand that passage in the tenth satire (lib. i.) where the 
Sabire humourist asserts that the Muses who patronize a country life 
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(qaudentes rure canvene), having endowed Virgil with a mild and lenient 
disposition, a delicate sweetness of sty le, had also bestowed on him a talent 
for the facetio ws (molle.. atque favetum). There is, assuredly, more fun 
and legitimate drollery ina page of the said Satires, than in all the 
Eclogues and Georgics put together. To extract a laugh out of the Zneid, 
it required the help of Scarnon. 

“ Horace was the delight of the convivial circle. The flashes of his 
Bacchanalian minstrelsy brightened the blaze of the banquet ; and his 
ove-songs were the very quintessence of Roman refinement. Yet never 
did he achieve such a triumph as is recorded of his gifted friend, when, 
having consented to gratify the household of Augustus and the imperial 
circle by reading a portion of his majestic poem, he selected that famous 
exposition of Plato’s sublimest theories, the book of his Aneid. The 
charm of his recitation gave additional dignity to that high argu- 
ment, so nobly developed in harmonious verse. But when the intellect 
had feasted its fill—when he suddenly ‘changed his hand,’ and ap- 
pealed to the heart—when the glowing episode of the young Marcellus 
came by surprise on the assembled court, a fainting empress, amid the 
mingled tears and applause of veteran warriors, confessed the sacred supre- 
macy of song. 

“The poetry of Horace is a pleasant thought; that of Virgil a delightful 
dream. ‘The first had mingled in the world of reality ; the latter dwelt 
in a fanciful and ideal region, from which he rarely came down to the vul- 
garities of actual life. The tranquil lake reflects heaven in its calm bosom ; 
the running brook makes acquaintance with the thousand objects on its 
varied margin.” 











Mahony, we see, is not a wit only; and there are parts of his 
essay on Dean Swift’s Madness, which rise into fine and tender 
cloquence,—a copious, sentimental eloquence of the best Celtic 
kind. We shall take a single short specimen :— 


“There is something sacred about insanity: the traditions of every 
country agree in flinging a halo of mysterious distinction around the un- 
happy mortal stricken with so sad and so lonely a visitation. The poet 
who most studied him from nature and least from books, the immortal 
Shakespeare, has never made our souls thrill with more intense sympathy 
than when his personages are brought before us bereft of the guidance of 
reason. The grey hairs of King Lear are silvered over with additional 
veneration when he raves ; and the wild flower of insanity is the tenderest 
that decks the pure garland of Ophelia. The story of Orestes has furnished 
Greek tragedy with its most powerful emotions ; and never did the mighty 
Talma sway with more irresistible dominion the assembled men of France, 
than when he personated the fury-driven maniac of Euripides, revived on 
the French stage by the muse of Voltaire. We know that among rude 
and untutored nations madness is of rare occurrence, and its instances few 
indeed. But though its frequency in more refined and civilized society has 
taken away much of the deferential homage paid it in primitive times ; still, 
in the palwiest days of Greek and Roman illumination, the oracles of Delphi 
found their fitting organ in the frenzy of the Pythoness; and through such 
channels does the Latintyrist represent the Deity communicating with man : 


—— ‘quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum incola Pythius.’ 


But let us look into our own breasts, and acknowledge that, with all the 
fastidious pride of fancied superiority, and in the full plentitude of our 
undimmed reason, we cannot face the breathing ruin of a noble intellect 
undismayed. ‘The broken sounds, the vague intensity of that gaze, those 
whisperings that seem to commune with the world of spirits, the play of 


His Polyglot Exercitations in Verse. 


those features, still impressed with the signet of immortality, though 
illegible to our eye, strike us with that awe which the obelisk of the desert, 
with its unsculptured riddles, inspires into the Arabian shepherd. An 
oriental opinion makes such beings the favourites of Heaven: and the 
strong tincture of eastern ideas, so discernible on many points in Ireland, is 
here also perceptible ; for a born idiot among the offspring of an Irish cabin 
is prized as a family palladium.” 


Yet, though one could quote so many happy instances of humour 
and eloquence from these Reliques probably nothing has brought 
the author so much of his celebrity as the polyglot exercitations 
in verse, to which earlier allusion has been made. He can play 
with French or Italian, or with Greek or Latin; and this gift 
everybody seems to pay their chief attention to in discussing him. 
We could not have a happier example of the truth, that what the 
vulgar (the eruditum vulgus, as the wider one) really love is a 
marvel. To write verses in many tongues, is, indeed, a rare 
accomplishment ; but what is rarest is not always what is best. 
A great singer is better than a great ventriloquist, though he is 
a commoner phenomenon, too. A great horseman is better than 
the best Astley’s man, though he never gets on more than one 
horse at a time. Prout must laugh in his sleeve at those who 
admire him, mainly, for what is in reality a knack. He knows 
well, that a man may be as good a linguist as he, without being 
able to handle the languages in his peculiar and amusing way; 
just as of two men who know Latin, he who knows it best will 
not necessarily write the best verse or prose. There goes far 
more real brain to mastering one language, as Porson did Greek, 
than to all the readiness in using fifty languages, colloquially, of 
a Mezzofanti. But then the result is not so startling, so dazzling, 
so odd. The crowd pass by the land-surveyor, who is doing in- 
tellectual wonders with his cord, to gape at the juggler who is 
swallowing his. Father Prout is a great wit, humourist, and 
essayist, of large literary accomplishments, and we heartily relish 
the fun which he thinks proper to make by amusing himself with 
his knowledge. We have intimated as much before. But we 
wish to see him admired for what is most admirable about him, 
not for the sportive exercises only of his versatile and brilliant mind. 

Good literary amusement—amusement and something more—is 
now difficult to get. ‘ Blue-book made Jocular”’ is, indeed, forth- 
coming. But this is not what we mean. We want something 
finer, more literary, more erudite, such as befits the leisure of 
gentlemen and scholars, who want recreation after the library or the 
law-court, and not after the counting-house or the mill. Now, 
this is precisely what the Reliques of Father Prout supplies— 
something intermediate between real serious reading and the 
mere comic publication, which is generally obliged (by the extent 
of its issue) to write “down” to its subscribers. It is just the 
book to take up between Novum Organum, or Bishop Berkeley, 
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and tea or bed-time—high-class and lively at the same time. We 
may say (in conclusion) with great truth, what Dr. Harwood said 
of the “ Variorum Classics in quarto,” that it “ will greatly add to 
the classical happiness of that scholar who possesses it.” 

James Hannay, 


PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE, 


Tue History of Prose Romance is a very curious one. It is not 
a very ancient form of composition: we had long and philosophi- 
cal histories, essays on all imaginable subjects, formal treatises, 
and regular biographies, before it seemed to occur to any writer, 
that prose was even a fitter vehicle than verse for a fictitious 
narrative. It did not impose the same rules, nor require the 
sane dignity. It allowed the colloquial style for conversation, 
the poetical for description, the historical for narrative; and it per- 
mitted all these to be changed at the author’s pleasure. It is, 
therefore, somewhat strange that we have no prose romances of 
the time of Pericles. It might have been an agreeable change for 
un Athenian critic, at any period during the supremacy of that 
glorious city in art, science, and literature, to have passed from 
the examination of a play by Aristophanes, an oration by De- 
mosthenes, a history by Thucydides, an ode by Pindar, or a new 
edition of any such productions, to the glittering pages of an 
Athenian Walter Scott, or what would have been more probable, 
an Athenian Bulwer Lytton. However, none such have descended to 
our times, and the romance, as we apply the term, did not dawn 
upon society, till long after every other species of composition 
had reached its perfection, It seems probable that the first 
notion of the romance arose from a feeling that the interests of 
morality might be served by it—not that the first fictitious narra- 
tives are remarkable for their high moral tone, far from it, but 
that nothing is more likely to have occurred to the early moralists. 
History is Philosophy teaching by examples, says an ancient 
adage; but History eannot choose her examples, she is obliged to 
take them as they come, and record their fates as they occur. 
She cannot make a prosperous tyrant, an instance of poetical 
justice ; she cannot raise a poor and virtuous peasant to a throne ; 
she makes the most of what she has, but her teaching is often 
widely different from that which the moralist might desire. Now, 
if fiction be permitted, all this difficulty may be got over at once ; 
all the virtues and all the vices may be displayed without hind- 
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rance; the one may be rewarded and the other punished ; and the 
reader may lay down the volume with the comfortable sensation 
that all the personages it describes have received their deserts, and 
the only drawback to his enjoyment will be the consciousness that 
no such results are to be found in “ real life.” 

The next step was to make romance special—romances of love 
were, of course, the earliest of this species, romances of chivalry 
followed after a long interval ; and lastly came the Novel, which is 
peculiarly a production of our own times, and in which life is re- 
presented, or meant to be represented, even as in a mirror. 

But before this, and indeed long before any regular narrative 
was attempted in fiction, there arose a form of composition which, 
for want of a better title, has been called the Philosophical Ro- 
mance. The object of this was the development of some theory, 
chiefly of morals or politics, and it has happened, fortunately for 
the success of this species of writing, that it has fallen into the 
hands of some of the most illustrious of mankind. Despairing of 
being able to influence the age in which they lived, so as to gain 
a trial for their plans—such men as Plato, More, and Bacon, re- 
turned to their studies, and there drew up the scheme of an ima- 
ginary commonwealth, in which virtue might be more effec- 
tionally encouraged and practised, and vice and crime more effec- 
tually repressed, than was found to be the case in the existing 
Governments of the world. The example which they gave in 
Literature has been followed, and as the number of their imitators 
increased, so at the same time the sphere of their observation en- 
larged, and the experience of modern times was pressed into the 
service of political philosophy. 

Two changes deserve notice ; one is, that the more modern the 
romance, the more it takes the form of the romance proper—it is 
a narrative of adventures, the hero enlists our sympathics on be- 
half of himself, and adorns the narrative with all the charms of 
perilous escape, glorious achievement, and passionate feelings. Who 
can help contrasting the story of Gulliver or Zanoni, with the dry 
detail and impersonal character of Plato’s Republic, or More’s 
Utopia? Another change is stil] more remarkable: the earlier ro- 
mances are all eminently constructive—they exhibit in action what 
the author wished to recommend. They show his notion of a 
perfect Government, a faultless system of morals, or an infallible 
philosophy. The consequence of this is, that the reader, unless 
very philosophically inclined, is but little interested ; he feels that 
he is reading a political or a moral treatise, and in his own mind 
treats it as such ; for its impersonal heroes he has no sympathy, 
and the very perfection of its arrangements removes at once all 
anxiety and nearly all interest. 

Modern philosophical romances are eminently destructive ; they 
display, not the perfections which ought to exist, but the faults 
which do; they exhibit tyranny, corruption, oppression, folly, 
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arrogance, ruin; and they aim at bringing the errors of actual 


Governments before the world by making manifent their effects in 
imaginary cases—such are Gulliver’ s Trav ls, and that most extra- 
ordinary of all modern works of this kind, The History of the 
Abderites, by Von Wieland, which ought to be called “The Re- 
public of Fools.” 


In examining the works which have most attracted, in this 
direction, the attention of the world, we shall commence with the 
most renowned of all, Tue Repusiic or Ptaro. 

This work is the earliest example of the philosophical romance ; 
it has occasioned, we might also say included, the Utopia, and the 
Atlantis, the Oceana, and the Gaudentio di Lucia, and is greater 
than either or all of these. Plato speaks the language which 
Jupiter would speak, if Jupiter spoke Greek; and not only is 
there this supernal power and splendour, not only the weight, the 
depth, the gloom, the glory,—but the apt allusion, the delicate 
humour, the graceful repartee, the covert irony, are all here. The 
lowest as well as the highest chords discourse their music—with 
what exquisite grace !—as the simple incidents of the opening pages 
glide into the serious business of the dialogue; gradually the 
group in the household of the kindly-hearted old ‘Cephalus be- 
comes, as it were, transfigured, and we are conscious of lights and 
sounds, and visions that are scarcely of this world. 

Yet should we draw a distinction between the higher parts of 
the dialogue, the metaphysical and the religious element, and its 
political and practical features. With the theory of the ideas, with 
the train of thought associated with the Cave Scene and the 
Vision of Er, is not our present business, There are many points 
of view in which the Republic can be investigated ; and eritics are 
still undecided as to its central idea. We shall confine ourselves to 
that department which includes Plato’s conception of the possible 
constitution of a State—no mere dream of an enthusiast or theorist, 
but what he hoped and believed was practical and attainable. 

It is not till the middle of the second book that we arrive 
at anything of this description. The first book gives us the 
portraiture of the Sophist, and a discussion on Justice. It is hard, 
he finds, to settle the notion of Justice from an investigation into 
individual character. But what cannot be read in little print, 
may be read in large. Justice may be predicated of a State as 
well as of an individual. With Plato an individual is a State 
seen through a diminishing one; a State is an individual seen 
through a magnifying lens. Let us see what is the justice of @ 
republic: we may then discern the justice of the conscious 
self, 

Step by step he points out the rise and progress of a State. 
Man cannot be isolated: self-sufficiency i is a chimera. We will 
suppose our State only consists of four or five people at the com- 
mencement. They must all labour, and there must be a division 
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of labour. Society is first made up of some one to till the 
ground, some one to construct huts, some one to make clothes, 
and some one else to make shoes. By-and-by we discover the 
need of carpenters, smiths, shepherds, and graziers; next a 
foreign trade arises. Trade implies shops and a currency, ships 
and sailors, labourers and merchants. At this point our State is 
furnished with necessaries. But it will insist on also being pro- 
vided with luxuries: the actor, the physician, and the poet, 
are all looked upon in this light; as also the barber, and the tire- 
woman. Furthermore, it demands the dishes of Sicily, and the 
dancers of Corinth, and we shall now want more territory than we 
happen to possess; consequently we must go to war; we must 
have soldiers, who are to be as faithful watch-dogs, a guardian 
class to the State. 

And now Socrates—for Socrates is always the mouth-piece of 
Plato—gives us his theory of education. Nothing is so important 
as this, especially in the outset of life, when the mind is gathering 
shape and colour from external influences. We must not teach it 
the poetry of Homer ; for Homer professes a popular morality, or 
rather no morality at all. Our children must not hear unworthy 
fables of the gods, nor ought anything in the character of great 
men which is mean, sensual, or ridiculous, to be brought before 
their notice. They must not become acquainted with the imagery 
of terror attached to death. They must be trained to truth, 
courage, and self-control. The style of speech and writing, by and 
to which they are to be educated, must be simple and severe, and 
admit very sparingly of the mimetic element. In music, the mixed 
Lydian, and the hyper-Lydian, must be discarded, as also the 
Lydian and Ionian ; for these harmonies are either plaintive, con- 
vivial, or effeminate. But leave me, says Socrates, the Dorian and 
the Phrygian—the one a high and rushing music, such as may 
suit a brave man in the clash of battle; and the other low and 
tranquil, meet for a man in a calm, prayerful, or persuasive 
attitude. 

But our sense of the word music includes only a small part of 
the meaning which the Greeks attached to the term. All educa- 
tion was divided into music and gymnastic, and nearly everything 
that was not included in the one ranked under the other. This 
music is a sense of the beauty, and harmony, and proportion that 
ought to pervade every relation of life. To make a perfect man, 
both mind and body must be equally trained; but notice, that the 
training of the body is not for the sake of the body, but only as a 
means to the perfect development of the mind. 

Thus, in our State we have a class of guardians, or rather two 
classes, guardian magistrates and guardian troops, and a third 
class, the class of producers. Now, compare this conception of a 
State with the conception of an individual—the guardian auxiliaries 
and the productive class in the State correspond to the rational 
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element, the spirited element, and the concupiscent element in the 
individual. Thus a man is wise by virtue of the wisdom of his 
rational element, courageous by virtue of the courage of his spirited 
element, and temperate when the rational element governs with the 
full consent of the other two; and finally, just, w hen each of the 
three performs its proper work without meddling with that of the 
others. This scheme has some remtirkable resemblances with 
the system propounded by Bishop Butler in The Analoyy and the 
Sermons. 

In the fifth book Plato propounds his famous theory of the com- 

munity of women and children, For a very different view of the 
same idea we might compare the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, Plato, 
of course, makes out his case very triumphantly, and constructs 
such objections as he can easily confute. There is a great deal of 
profound truth and wisdom in ‘the exalted views which he takes, so 
unusual in his age, of the character of woman ; he attributes to her 
an equally high degre e of mental influence, as Mr. Mill would. If 
a woman has a turn for philosophy, or war, she is to share the 
duties of the guardian or auxiliary, become the wife of the ohe or 
the other. Such marriages are to be arranged entirely by the State, 
though sanctified by re ligious solemnities. The children are to be 
separated from their parents and brought up in a State establish- 
ment. It is only by his system of communion that Plato thinks 
all private interests can be merged in public interests. And when 
it is demanded by Adeimantus, one of the principal interlocutors 
in the dialogue, how far such a state of things is practicable, the 
answer is, that this is a consideration which does not affect the 
soundness of the method or the truth of the results. He is 
sketching a perfect State ; and all that can be asked of him is in 
what way might an imperfect State attain the nearest approximation 
to this. To this grand result, one and only one great fundamental 
change is necessary. A State can never attain its perfect develop- 
ment till kings are philosophers, and philosophers are kings. 
This brings us into an inquiry into the nature of the true philo- 
sopher. The difference between the genuine and the counterfeit 
philosopher is this—the latter contents himself with the study of 
the beautiful objects around him ; the former penetrates into the 
very essence of beauty itself. The one intellectual state is 
opinion, the other intellectual state is knowledge, which alone 
takes cognizance of real existence. 

At the commencement of the sixth book the characteristics of 
the true philosopher are enumerated thus:—1. He must have an 
intense desire for this knowledge. 2. He must hate falsehood and 
love the truth. 3. He must de spise the pleasures of the body. 
4. He must a care for money. 5. He must be liberal and 
high-minded. 6. He must be just and gentle, 7. He must pos- 


sess a quick memory and a quick apprehension. 8. His disposition 
must be musical, regular, and harmonious. 
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We are now upon the ground of the ideas, the forms or arche- 
types of visible objects. But to this subject belongs quite a 
literature of itself; 1¢ would be surpassingly difficult to display the 
subject adequately at all—an utter impossibility to us within so 
restricted limits ; and a knowledge of this higher wisdom can only 
be brought about by the agency of all studies that draw the mind 
from the sensuous to the real, from the temporal to the eternal, 
from the visible to the invisible. It may be interesting to give 
the classification of such studies. The following is the series. 
1. Arithmetic. 2. Plain geometry. 3. Geometry of three di- 
mensions. 4, Astronomy, which means here the abstract science 
of motion. 5. The science of harmonies. 6. Dialectic, or the 
science of real existence. 

At this point we fall back upon the subject of the earlier books, 
that is, the constitution of the mind, and the constitution of a 
polity. He gives an exhaustive division of politics; first, is the 
perfect State and the perfect man, an aristocracy and an aristocrat ; 
but even this high State has a tendency to shade off into something 
lower. 

This is timarchy, a State where the principle of honour, a prin- 
ciple of emulation, ambition, and recklessness largely prevails. 
It succeeds the former State just as we may imagine the son of a 
truly noble being, led partly astray by other influences from the 
high exemplar of his father. And this timarchy slips into an 
oligarchy, which is defined as a State where political power resides 
according to a money qualification. 

Here we have a parallel in common life. The ambitious man 
has suffered from his ambitious schemes, and his son betakes 
himself to the safer employment of money-making. And so the 
series continues, till we are at the last landed at the tyrant, the 
latest and the worst. 

Finally, Plato resolves to expel all poets from his republic. We 
might have gathered as much from the earlier books. But though 
Plato may expel poets from his republic, the Republic remains, 
an embodied poem in itself. ; 

The work closes in a double apologue, with what Milton would 
call “a regal argument” on the eternity and blessedness of justice. 

The notion of an ideal republic did not originate with Plato. 
Before his age, Hippodamus, the {architect of the Pireus, con- 
ceived a similar plan, a hint of the nature of which we may 
gather from Aristotle. The difference between the two is striking, 
but natural. Hippodamus was an architect, and so devoted more 
attention to the material structure of the State: Plato was a phi- 
losopher, and bestowed more care upon the spirit by which its 
members should be actuated. Hippodamus divides the lands be- 
longing to the commonwealth into three parts: the sacred, which 
is to be set apart for the necessities of public worship ; the com- 
mon, for the benefit of the soldiery; and the private, for the 
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husbandmen. The law also he portions out into three divisions, 
acknowledging only three kinds of social crime—insults, damages, 
and death. The inhabitants of the State are separated into sol- 
diers, artificers, and husbandmen ; and the magistrates are to be 
elected by the free suffrages of their fellow-citizens. The imagi- 
nary commonwealth of Hippodamus is not lightly censured by 
Aristotle, who finds much confusion in the ideas of its author, 

Then there is the Republic of Phaleas, of Chalcedon, also men- 
tioned by Aristotle, the chief feature of which is the equalization 
of all property; and lastly, the curious description of a State 
in an unknown part of the world, given by Theopompos, of Chios, 
in Alian, in 18. 


— 


Theopompos, says ALlian, gives an account of a conversation 
between Midas the Phrygian and Silenus :— 


“This Silenus was the son of a nymph; and though of a nature inferior 
to that of the gods, yet superior to that of mortals. He informs Midas that 
Europe, Asia, and Libya are islands surrounded by the sea; but declares 
that there is beyond the limits of the known world, a continent of infinite 
magnitude, inhabited by animals of wondrous bulk, and by men of twice 
the common height, and twice the usual term of life ; that they have many 
and great States, and many customs contrary to ours. He declares that 
there are among them two very great cities, totally different from one 
another. The name of the one is Machimos, that is, ‘ warlike ;’ of the 
other, Eusebes, that is,‘ pious.’ The inhabitants of the latter pass their 
days in peace and in the midst of great plenty, without ploughs or oxen, for 
they have no need of agriculture or of sowing; they are, moreover, free 
from disease and live in smiles and pleasure; so little is strife known among 
them, and so entirely are they ruled by justice, that the gods themselves do 
not disdain to hold intercourse with them. 

“The inhabitants of the former city, on the other hand, are most prone 
to war. They live constantly under arms, and are incessantly fighting and 
striving to reduce their neighbours into subjection ; so that this one State 
holds sway over very many others. Its inhabitants are not less than two mil- 
lions. Sometimes they die of disease, but very rarely ; for, for the most 
part, they perish in battle, crushed by stones, or beaten by clubs, for by 
iron they cannot be wounded. Gold and silver they possess in such quan- 
tities, that gold is of less value among them than iron with us. It is said 
that once upon a time they attempted to cross the sea for the purpose of 
making an attack upon this part of the world, and that a million (1000 
myriads) of men penetrated as far as the Hyperboreans, but that when they 
learned that these were the most flourishing ae in our part of the 


world, they despised them as leading a vile and inglorious life, and thought 
it not worth their while to go further.” 


Silenus also added this, which is much more extraordinary, viz., 
that— 


“There is in those parts a nation called Meropes, who inhabit many and 
great States. In the confines of their country there isa place called Anos- 
ton, that is, the place whence there is no return. Here there is neither 
light hor darkness, but an obscure atmosphere pervaded by a kind of ruddy 

low. Through this region flow two rivers; the one called the river of 
‘pleasure, the other that of ‘ grief,’ and on the banks of each are trees 
of the size of a great plane-tree. Those which grow by the river of grief 
produce fruits of a corresponding quality ; so that if any one eat of them, 
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for the whole of the rest of his life he weeps and mourns, till death comes 
to his relief. The other trees,on the banks of the river of pleasure, bear 
fruits of a contrary nature, for he who tastes of them, is relieved from all 
his former passions: if he has loved any one, he forgets him, and gradually 
becomes younger and younger, and enters again upon past years ; and casts 
aside his old age and is restored to the vigour of youth, then to boyhood, 
then to infancy, and then at last expires.” 


The reader will at once observe that in the above passage from 
Alian, there is an indistinct allusion to something like a notion 
of the existence of America. Modern investigations have esta- 
blished the fact that great kingdoms existed and flourished and 
died out in Peru and Mexico long ages‘ before the new world was 
discovered by Columbus, and Lord Bacon will appear to have 
made one of this nature in the course of his Atlantis. 

Of the Panchaia of Euhemeros but little remains. He was a 
traveller, who, instead of furnishing to the world on his return 
any real and serviceable geographical information as the result of 
his researches, contented himself with a romantic account of an 
island which he pretended he had discovered somewhere, we be- 
lieve in the Indian Ocean, the capital of which had had the honour 
of having been the seat of the empire of Zeus when he was a 
mortal. Diodorus Siculus has borrowed largely from this book, 
and with the exception of what we find in him, and Eusebius, the 
work of Euhemeros is now entirely lost. 

We now come to the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. We will 
proceed to give an account of it. 

“Henry the Eighth,” says the author, “the unconquered king of Eng- 
land, a prince adorned with all the virtues that become a great monarch, 
having some differences of no small consequence with Charles, the most 
serene prince of Castile, sent me into Flanders, as his ambassador for treat- 
ing and composing matters between them.” 


Negotiations having for some cause or another come for a time to 
a standstill, More went to Antwerp, and there was visited, among 
others, by one Peter Giles, a native of Antwerp,a man of great honour 
and of good rank. Through this friend he became acquainted 
with a most interesting personage, a native of Portugal, whose 
name was Raphael Hythloday, one who had borne a share in three 
out of the four voyages of Americus Vespucius, and was sup- 
posed to be able to tell more of unknown nations and countries 
than any other man alive. During the last Voyage of Ame- 
ricus, Raphael had solicited from him the favour of being left 
with three-and-twenty others at the farthest place at which they 
touched; and with five Castilians, he had travelled over many 
countries, till— 

“At last, by a strange and good fortune, he got to Ceylon, and from 


thence to Calicut, and then he very happily found some Portuguese ships, 
and so, beyond all men’s expectation, he came back to his own country. 


More, Giles, and Raphael, after the usual civilities ont cour- 
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tesies of an introduction, proceed together to More’s house, and 
entering into the garde n and “sitting down on a green bank, 
entertain one another in discourse.” Raphael vesounte to ‘4 
listeners his doings after having been left with his companions by 
V espucius in New Castile. He relates the progress he made in the 
graces of the princes and inhabitants of the country, and tells how 
he visited many of their towns and cities, which he says were 
all happily governed and well peopled. Raphael g goes on to state 
that the people of those parts understood both astronomy and 
navigation, and that he got into great favour with them by adding 
to their knowledge the use of the needle. His auditors listened 
attentively, and asked him many questions, to which he replied 
very willingly, “only they made no inquiries after monsters,” but 
about the States which he described as being so well and so wisely 
governed. 

Then follows a long digression, which, however, More tells us, 
was the occasion which led Raphael to speak more minutely of 
the government of the commonwealth of the Utopians. Peter 
Giles being struck with admiration at the accounts of all that 
Raphael had witnessed, and at his judicious remarks upon what 
he had seen, asks him how it was that he had never entered into 
the service of some prince, when his learning and knowledge, 
both of men and things, would have rendered him so acceptable 
and so useful? Raphael answers that he saw no reason why he 
should enslave himself to any king whatsoever. Giles and More 
both reply that that was not the object of the question, and sug- 
gest that he would be conferring benefits upon others, and not 
enslaving himself by giving any prince the advantage of his great 
experience. 

Raphael, however, does not appear to suppose that the benefit 
would be so great as they seemed to imagine, for that princes were 
too self-sufficient and self-willed to tolerate much advice ; and he 
accidentally mentions that he had once been in England, and had 
stayed some months in that country y- Then follows a well-drawn 
and excellent character of John Morton, Cardinal, Chancellor of 
England, and Archbishop of Canterbury, with whew our traveller 
had been on intimate terms, and a very long discussion upon the 
subject of hanging for theft, i in which Raphael assigns the cause 
of the great prevale nee of stealing to the vast number of idle 
followers kept by the great men of the day, and to the enclosing 
so much land in different parts of the country, by those into 
whose hands the property of which Henry V III. despoiled the 
Church had come, after the destruction of the religious houses, 
and suggests the necessity of better education for the : people, who, 
he says, are first made thieves and then punished for being so. 
Raphael, moreover, argues that it is not lawful, i. e. according to 
Divine law, “ to take away a man’s life for a little money,” ‘and 
holds up in imitation the example of the Polylerites, a conside- 
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rable and well-governed people of Persia, among whom the thief is 
made to work for the public. 

But as a cure for the evils which so commonly exist among 
men, Raphael then proceeds to make a proposal—with which we 
can hardly fancy that many will agree, and which we are at a loss 
to imagine how a man like More could have brought himself to 
make and to suggest,—that because property is so unequally 
divided among mankind, it should therefore be totally annihilated. 
He cannot think, “that as long as there is any property, and 
while money is the standard of all other things, a nation can be 
governed either justly or happily,” and he expresses his agreement 
with Plato, and “ does not wonder that he resolved not to make 
any laws for such as would not submit to a community of all 
things.” Aristotle, ages ago, and others since his time, have 
written upon this subject ; and in this age of the world it is surely 
unnecessary to argue out a matter which has been frequently dis- 
cussed, or to point out to the reader how that property is an insti- 
tution of God himself, and one great means which He uses for 
the improvement and the civilization of his creatures. Raphael, 
however, quotes the Utopians as having a constitution of which 
perfect equalization of property was one distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and declares that they are so happy a people that, after 
spending five years with them, he was so delighted that he would 
never have left them, had it not been that he desired to make 
known his discovery of that new world to the inhabitants of 
Europe. He declares them to have been a nation of so great 
antiquity, that “they had towns among them before these parts 
were so much as inhabited.” They knew little of Europeans, and 
“called us all by a general name of-the nations that lie beyond 
the equinoctial ‘line ;” and their chronicle mentions, that about 
twelve hundred years before Raphael visited them, some Romans 
and Egyptians, being shipwrecked on their coast, having got safe 
to shore, spent the rest of their days among them. From them 
they learned many arts with which they had been before unac- 
quainted. More then desires to be further informed with regard 
to these happy people, and Raphael expresses his perfect willing- 
ness to gratify his curiosity, but suggests that his description of 
them is likely to occupy a considerable period of time. More, 
Peter, and Raphael, accordingly go and dine, and they, after 
dinner, having returned to the same green bank, Raphael begins 
the description of Utopia, and the manners and actions of its 
inhabitants, which occupies the second book of More’s work, 

The island of Utopia (the meaning of the word Utopia will be 
“the place which has no existence ;” and its capital, Amaurot, 
or “the invisible city,” is built upon the bank of the Anider, 
or “river without water”), is in the form of a crescent, about 
two hundred miles broad at its greatest breadth. Between its 
horns, as it were, is a sea eleven miles broad, which spreads itself 
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into a large bay, coasted by about five hundred miles of land. It 
is reported to have formed originally part of the neighbouring 
continent, and was formerly called Abraxa, but derives its present 
name from Utopus, who, having conquered the island, brought 
rude and uncivilized inhabitants into a happy and flourishing con- 
dition. There are fifty-four cities in the island, all large and well 
built, governed by the same laws and customs, and arranged as 
nearly in the same manner as the ground on which they stand 
will allow. The capital is Amaurot, which lies near the centre of 
the island, on the banks of the Anider. Each city has assigned 
to it twenty miles of soil in its immediate neighbourhood, on 
which are built farm-houses, well contrived and furnished with 
everything necessary for country labour. “ Inhabitants are sent 
by turns from the cities to dwell in these farms, and no country 
family has fewer than forty men and women in it, besides two 
slaves. There is a master and mistress set over every family, and 
over every thirty families a magistrate. Every twenty of this 
family come back to the town after they have stayed two years in 
the country, and in their room there are other twenty sent from 
the town.” 

The reader will perceive a certain lack of sagacity in this 
arrangement ; we can hardly imagine a State so constituted that 
every one, no matter what his usual trade or profession may be, 
is to be torn away from it, and every few years made to take his 
turn at the plough, whether he like it or not. So Sir Thomas 
More appears to have thought, for he shortly afterwards adds :— 


-_ a 
“But though there is every year such a shifting of the husbandmen, that 
none may be forced against his mind to follow that hard course of life too 


long, yet many among them taste such pleasure in it, that they desire leave 
to continue many years in it.” 


The produce of the soil, of course, belongs to the towns, and at 
harvest-time the country magistrates send to those in the 
towns, and tell them exactly how many hands will be required to 
reap, “and the number they call for being sent to them, they 
commonly despatch it all in one day.”” When they want anything 
in “the country which it does not produce, they fetch it from the 
town, without carrying anything in exchange for it, and the 
magistrates of the town take care to see it given them.” 

The capital, Amaurot, is built upon the side of a hill about 
sixty miles from the mouth of the Anider, its form is nearly 
square, its buildings are good, and so uniform that a whole side 
of a street looks like one house. As no one possesses any property, 
every man may freely enter into any house whatsoever, and at the 
end of every ten years the inhabitants shift their houses by lot. 
Every thirty families each year choose over themselves a magistrate, 
formerly called the syphogrant, but now the philarch (the literal 
meaning of this word is “ fond of ruling,”—it is not improbable 
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that Sir Thomas More may have written Phylarch, the name of 
an officer among the Athenians, signifying “ captain of a tribe,” 
and over every ten syphogrants, with the families subject to 
them, another magistrate, formerly called the tranibore, but now 
the archphilarch. The syphogrants are two hundred in number, 
and by them the prince is elected out of a list of four, named by 
the people of the four divisions of the city. 

The prince is elected for life, subject, however, to removal upon 
suspicion of any design to enslave the people ; the tranibores are 
newly closen every year, but they are for the most part still con- 
tinued in their office ; all the other magistrates are on/y annual. 

The tranibores meet the prince every third day for consultation ; 
and to them are added two syphogrants, who are changed every 
day ; and no Act can be passed with reference to anything that re- 
lates to the public till it has been three days debated in this 
council. 

As a means of protection for the people against any plots on 
the part of the prince and the tranibores, every important measure 
is first sent to the syphogrants, who again communicate it to the 
families of their divisions, and having considered it among them- 
selves repeat the result to the Senate. — 

On very great occasions the matter is referred to the council of 
the whole island. They, moreover, have a rule to debate nothing 
on the day on which it is first proposed, in order that men may 
not rashly and without due consideration for the public welfare 
engage themselves too soon to a biassed opinion upon the subject 
in question. ad 

With regard to dress, the same sort of clothing is worn all over 
the island, without any other distinction than such as 1s necessary 
for making the difference between the two sexes, and the married 
and unmarried. One great duty of the syphogrants is to take 
care that no man lives in idleness, but follows his trade diligently— 
yet they do not work, as we do, from morning till night, as if 
they were beasts of burden; but out of the twenty-four hours 
they set apart six for work, three of them before dinner, “ after 
that they dine, and interrupt their labour for two hours, then 
work for the other three hours, and after that sup, and at eight 
o’clock, counting from noon, go to bed, and sleep eight hours.” 

Some there are among them, who, if they appear to give promise 
of proficiency in learning, are privileged from labour by the 
syphogrants and allowed to apply themselves to study ; and out 
of these are chosen their ambassadors, their priests, their trani- 
bores, and the prince himself, who was anciently called their 
Barzenes, but now their Ademus. 

Each family is governed by its patriarch, and all the males 
descended from him live in the same house in obedience to him. 
Every city is divided into four parts, and in the middle of every 
part is the market-place, where each day all mone yee “a 
laid out, and every father of a family goes thither and supphes 
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himself, without any payment or any exchange, with whatever he 
may require for the necessities of himself or of those belonging 
to him. 

Moreover, each town has four hospitals, built without the walls, 
which are the first served with provisions, and whatever else they 
may require, from the market-places ; this done, the common 
dining-halls are served, in which all eat together, the elder with 
the younger, in order that the levity of the latter may be re- 
strained within proper bounds. 

If a man desire to travel over the country, he must obtain a 
passport from the prince, which certifies the license for travelling, 
and limits the time of the traveller’s absence, the voyager car- 
rying no provisions of any kind with him, but being treated every- 
where in everyway as if he were at home. 

In their great council held at Amaurot every year, to which there 
are three delegates sent from every town, they inquire the state of 
each city with regard to provisions, and any one that may chance 
to be in want is supplied by the others. When the wants of the 
whole country are supplied, and they have taken care to lay up 
stores for two years, in case of any disaster, they then export the 
overplus to other couutries. One-seventh of this they give to the 
poor of the countries to which they send, the rest they exchange 
for iron, gold, and silver; and with the treasure which they thus 
gain, they are wont in times of war to hire foreign soldiers, whom 
they are more willing to expose to danger than their own people. 
They have much gold and silver, upon which, however, they set so 
little value that they make of the precious metals fetters and 
chains for their slaves, and adapt them in other ways to the lowest 
purposes. Pearls they find on their own coasts, diamonds and 
carbuncles in their own country, but they use them only for play- 
things for their own children; and Raphael relates the impression 
made upon the Utopians during his stay among them by the ap- 
pearance of the ambassadors of the Anemolians, who, having come 
arrayed in cloth of gold and adorned with massy chains, ear-rings, 
and rings of gold, found themselves, to their great astonishment, 
looked upon as slaves, and treated with no reverence at all. 

With respect to their learning, though they had never heard the 
names of our great philosophers, yet they had made the same dis- 
coveries that the Greeks had, both in music, logic, arithmetic, 
and geometry. They understood astronomy, but care nothing for 
astrology; or, as Sir Thomas More terms it, “The cheat of divining 
by the stars, and by their Oppositions or conjunctions.” As for 
moral philosophy, they seem to have the same disputes among 
them that we have here, and they incline to place the happiness of 
men chiefly if not entirely in pleasure. With regard to religion, they 
believe that the soul is immortal, and that God of his goodness has 
designed that it should be happy; that He has therefore appointed 


rewards for good and virtuous actions, and punishments for vice, 
to be distributed after this life. 
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The treatment of their sick puts us in mind of something that 
we remember to have read in Sir John Maundeville. As long as 
there is any hope of recovery, everything is done which can possibly 
tend to increase the comfort and to promote the health of the 
patient. In the contrary case, the priests and magistrates come 
and exhort the sick, that since they are now unable to go on with 
the business of life, and are become a burden to themselves and to 
all about them, so that they have really outlived themselves, they 
would choose rather to die at once. Such as are wrought upon by 
these kind persuasions, either starve themselves to death or take 
opium ; if, however, they prefer to outlive themselves still longer, 
they receive just as much care and attention as ever. 

The Utopians appear also to be remarkable for chastity. Some 
curious, and we should call them most indelicate, customs seem to 
prevail among them, with which we shall meet again in another 
form in Lord Bacon’s Aflantis ; nor will the bridegroom accept 
his bride until he has first satisfied himself, as Burton, in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy, tells us, that Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, did, with regard to her whom he is about to marry. In 
the matter of divorce, the regulations of these islanders will re- 
mind the reader of Milton’s notions, to which they are very similar, 
for they allow those who do not agree well together to separate by 
mutual consent, and to find out other persons with whom they 
may hope to live more happily. 

It is not a little curious to find Sir Thomas More, himself a 
lawyer, banishing lawyers from his “happy republic,” as “a sort 
of people whose profession it is to disguise matters as well as to 
wrest laws.” In his beau ideal of what a State should be, every 
man pleads his own cause, and leaves the issue to the judge. They 
have but a very small code of laws, and every one is skilled in it ; 
it is but a short study, and the plainest meaning of which the 
words are capable is always the proper sense. So just are they, 
that many of those who live in their vicinity have come to them 
and desired that they would send magistrates among them to be 
their governors ; and this they have done, changing some of them 
every year, and some of them every five years. Such States as have 
come with such a request, they call neighbours ; those whom they 
have more particularly assisted, they call friends. War they detest 
as a very brutal thing; but they daily accustom themselves to mi- 
litary exercises, and train up even their women too, in order that 
in cases of necessity they may not be quite useless in such seasons ; 
and their only design in ever engaging in war is— 

“To obtain that by force, which, if it had been granted to them in time, 


would have prevented the war ; or, if that cannot be done, to take so severe 
a revenge upon those who have injured them, that they may be terrified 


from doing the like in all time coming.” 


Their method of carrying on war, however, is about the most 
atrocious that can well be conceived. 


They cause large placards 
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to be affixed in all the public places in their enemies’ country, in 
which they offer very large rewards to such as will kill the prince, 
and they double the sum to him that instead of killing him shall 
deliver him alive into their hands; and Raphael adds, that “ the 
rewards which the Utopians offer are so unmeasurably great, that 
there is no sort of crime to which men cannot be drawn by them.” 
If this method does not succeed, they try to sow the seeds of con- 
tention among their enemies, and animate the king’s brother, or 
some of the nobility, to aspire to the crown. If contention arise, 
they assist their party plentifully enough with money, but very 
sparingly with any auxiliary troops ; “ for they are so tender of their 
own people that they would not willingly exchange one of them 
with the prince of their enemies’ country.”” We have before said 
that they employ to a great extent mercenary soldiers, and these 
are drawn chiefly from the nation of the Zapolites, which lies five 
hundred miles eastward of Utopia. This is a rude, fierce, wild 
people, who are always willing to fight for the highest bidders ; and 
as the Utopians can afford to pay higher than any others, the 
Zapolites are ready to serve them against any people whatever. 
And certainly in this matter More’s republicans hardly show to 
much advantage, for he specially says that “they are not at all 
— how many of them soever happen to be killed,” for 
they— 


“Reckon it a service done to mankind if they could be the means to 


deliver the world from such a lewd and vicious sort of people, that seem to 
have run together as to the drain of human nature.” 

“There are several sorts of religion, not only in different parts of the 
island, but even in every town ; some worshipping the sun, others the moon, 
or one of the planets. Some worship such men as have been eminent in 
former times for virtue or glory, not only as ordinary deities, but as the 
supreme God ; yet the greater and wiser sort of them worship none of these, 
but adore one eternal, invisible, infinite, and incomprehensible Deity, as a 
being that is far above all our apprehensions, that is spread over the w hole 
universe, not by its bulk, but by its power and virtue ; Him they call the 
Father of all, and acknowledge that the beginnings, the increase, the pro- 
gress, the vicissitudes, and the end ofall things come only from Him ; nor do 
they offer divine honours to any but to Him alone. And, indeed, though they 
differ concerning other things, yet all agree in this, that they think there is 
one Supreme Being that made and governs the world, whom they call, in the 
language of their country, Mithras. They differ in this, that one thinks the 
God Ww hom he worships is this Supreme ‘Being, and another thinks that his 
idol is that God ; but they all agree in one principle, that whatever is this 
Supreme Being, is also that great essence, to whose glory and majesty all 
honours are ascribed by the consent of all nations,” 


’ 

Raphael, however, is a Christian, and when he made known the 
doctrines of the religion which he professed, “It is not to be 
imagined,” he says, “ how inclined they were to receive it.” The 
law amongst the Utopians with reference to this matter, which law 
was made by Utopus himself, is that of universal toleration; the 
only severe statutes which they possess upon the subject being 
directed w holly and solely against atheists. Such men they look 
upon as unfit even for human society. They do not punish them, 
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but they never advance them to any honours or dignities, or em- 
ploy them in any public trust, and they despise them as men of 
base and ignoble minds. A calm and happy death they look upon 
as an evidence of goodness and acceptance with God, an uneasy 
and unwilling death they, on the contrary, look upon with horror; 
the former they celebrate with hymns of joy, and with many glad 
ceremonies ; the latter they remember only with sorrow, and pray 
to God that He will be merciful to the errors of the departed soul : 
they have, moreover, hermits among them, but they do not appear 
to be held in very great esteem. 

The priests are few in number—thirteen in every town, one for 
each temple in it. They are chosen by the people, and are con- 
secrated by the college of priests. They have the care of all sacred 
things, and the worship of God and an inspection into the manners 
of the people are committed to them, and the punishment of all 
others most dreaded by the Utopians is that of excommunication 
by the priest, 

The education of the young also forms a part of their duty. 
They have magnificent temples ; but no images are found in them. 
The first and the last day of every month and year are festivals. 
On the last day they assemble in the temples, and thank God for 
their good success during the year or month just ended, and the 
next day meet again to pray for a blessing upon their affairs during 
the year or month just begun. On these occasions all differences 
are made up between those who have been at enmity; for they 
believe that they cannot offer their sacrifices acceptably so long as 
they are conscious of any hatred or angry feeling in their hearts. 
The people present themselves in the temple in white garments, 
the priests in parti-coloured vestments. The service consists of 
prayers, and hymns, and praises, and thanksgivings, very much 
after the fashion of our own services, and concludes with a petition 
that, if such a wish may be entertained without derogating from 

His supreme authority, God will see fit to take them both easily 
and soon to Himself. 

And thus concludes the description of “The happy Republic,” 
of which More observes, in his own person, that “ though he can- 
not agree in everything, yet there are many things in the common- 
wealth of Utopia that he rather wishes than hopes to see followed 
in our government,” which words seem to bear out Bishop Burnet 
in his opinion, quoted above, that the author - intended to set 

many notions in his reader’s way, and that he might not seem too 
much in earnest, he went so far out of all roads to do it the less 
suspected.” There is much, to use Burnet’s expression, of “ rough 
and fierce philosophy ;” in some parts of the work there is cruelty 
and some immorality. There is a great want, too, of the interest 
which Plato excites in his philosophical dialogues, as well by his 
glowing language as by the greater dramatic action which he 
introduces. In fact, in these respects, but in no others, the 
Utopia is probably not equal to the New Atlantis of Lord Bacon. 
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Yet this important work derives still further importance from the 
fact that Sir Thomas More not only depicts what he considers 
should be the condition of a great and free country by his descrip- 
tions of Utopia, but he frequently speaks directly of his own, and 
many of his observations will be held as applicable in some parts of 
our land even now as they were in the days of Henry VIII. Take 
for instance what he says about sheep-farms. It 1s said, that in 
the single reign of Henry VIII., “seventy thousand thieves, great 
and small, suffered death for their offences””—at all events the 
English at that time were universally regarded as the most thievish 
nation in Europe. 


“¢ But I do not think that this necessity of stealing arises only from hence, 
there is another cause of it that is more peculiar to England.’ ‘What is that 3” 
said the Cardinal. ‘The increase of pasture,’ said I, ‘by which your sheep, 
that are naturally mild, and easily kept in order, may be said now to devour 
men, and unpeople not only villages but towns ; for wherever it is found that 
the sheep of any soil yield a softer and richer wool than ordinary, there the 
nobility and gentry, and even those holy men the abbots, not contented 
with the old rents which their farms yielded, nor thinking it enough that 
they, living at their ease, do no good to the public, resolve to do it hurt 
instead of good. They stop the course of agriculture, inclose grounds, and 
destroy houses and towns, reserving only the churches, that they may lodge 
their sheep in them, and asif forests and parks had swallowed up too little 
soil, those worthy countrymen turn the best inhabited places into solitudes, 
for when any insatiable wretch, who is a plague to his country, resolves to 
inclose many thousand acres of ground, the owners as well as tenants are 
turned out of their possessions by tricks, or by main force, or being wearied 
out with ill-usage, they are forced to sell them. So those miserable people, 
both men and women, married, unmarried, old and young, with their poor 
but numerous families (since country business requires many hands) are all 
forced to change their seats, not knowing whither to go ; and they must sell, 
for almost nothing, their household stuff, which could not bring them much 
money, even though they might stay for a buyer. When that little money 
is at an end, for it will be soon spent, what is left for them to do, but either 
to steal and so be hanged (God knows how justly !) or to go and beg? And 
if they do this, they are put in prison as idle vagabonds, whereas they would 
willingly work, but can find none that will hire them : for there is no more 
occasion for country labour, to which they have been bred, when there is no 
arable ground left. One shepherd can look after a flock, which will stock an 
extent of ground that would require many handsif it were to be ploughed 
and reaped. This likewise raises the price of corn in many places, The 
price of wool is also risen, that the poor people who were wont to make 
cloth are no more able to buy it, and this likewise makes many of them idle ; 
for since the increase of pasture, God has punished the avarice of the 
owners by a rot among the sheep, which has destroyed vast numbers of them, 
but had been more justly laid upon the owners themselves. But suppose the 
sheep should increase ever so much, their price is not likely to fall, since 
though they cannot be called a monopoly, because they are not engrossed 
by one person, yet they are in so few hands, and these are so rich, that as 
they are not pressed to sell them sooner than. they have a mind to it, so they 
never dotill they have raised the price as high as is possible, And on the same 
account it is that the other kinds of cattle are so dear, and so much the 
more, because that many villages being pulled down, and all country labour 
being much neglected, there are none that look after the breeding of them. 
The rich do not breed cattle as they do sheep, but buy them lean, and at low 
prices, and after they have fattened them on their grounds they sell them 
again at high rates. And I do not think that all the inconveniences that 
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this will produce are yet observed, for as they sell the cattle dear, so if they 
are consumed faster than the breeding countries from which they are brought 
can afford them, then the stock must decrease, and this must needs end in a 
great scarcity ; and by these means this your island, that seemed, as to this 
particular, the happiest in the world, will suffer much by the cursed avarice 
of a few persons ; besides that, the raising of corn makes all people lessen 
their families as much as they can, and what can those who are dismissed by 


them do, but either beg or rob ?’” 


We quote the following as a very curious specimen of the table- 
talk of Sir Thomas More’s guests, and as showing the liberties 
which were not unfrequently taken with the clergy :— 


“TI do not know whether it be worth the while to tell what followed, for 
it was very ridiculous ; but I shall venture at it, for as it is not foreign to 
this matter, so some good use may be made of it. There was a jester standing 
by that counterfeited the fool so naturally, that he seemed to be really one. 
The jests which he offered were so cold and dull that we laughed more 
at him than at them, yet sometimes he said, as it were by chance, some that 
were not unpleasant, so as to justify the old proverb, ‘That he who throws 
the dice often will sometimes have a lucky hit.’ When one of the com- 
pany had said that I had taken care of the thieves, and the cardinal had 
taken care of the vagabonds, so that there remained nothing but that some 
public provision might be made for the poor whom sickness or old age had 
disabled from labour, ‘Leave that to me,’ said the fool, ‘and I shall take 
care of them, for there is no sort of people whose sight I abhor more, having 
been so often vexed with them and with their sad complaints, but, as dole- 
fully soever as they have told their tale to me, they could never prevail so 
far as to draw one penny of money from me; for either I had no mind to 
give them anything, or, when I had a mind to it, I had nothing to give 
them ; and they now know me so well, that they will not lose their labour 
on me, but let me pass without giving me any trouble, because they hope 
for nothing from me, no more, in faith, than if I were a priest. But I 
would have a law made for sending all these beggars to monasteries, the 
men to the Benedictines, to be lay-brothers, and the women to be nuns.’ 
The Cardinal smiled, and approved of it in jest, but the rest liked it in 
earnest. There was a divine present who, though he was a grave, morose 
man, yet he was so pleased with the reflection that was made on the priests 
and monks, that he began to play with the fool, and said to him, ¢ This will 
not deliver you from all beggars, except you take care of us friars. *That 
is already done,’ answered the fool, ‘for the cardinal has provided for you 
by what he proposed for the restraining vagabonds, and setting them to 
work ; for I know no vagabonds like you.’ This was well entertained by the 
whole company, who, looking at the cardinal, perceived that he was not 
ill-pleased at it, only the friar himself was so bit, as may be easily imagined, 
and fell out in such a passion that he could not forbear railing at the fool, 
and calling him knave, slanderer, backbiter, and son of perdition, and cited 
some dreadful threatenings out of the scriptures against him. Now the 
jester thought he was in his element and laid about him freely. He said, 
“Good friar, be not angry, for it is written, ? In patience possess your soul, 
The friar answered (for I shall give you his own words), lam not angry, 
you hangman, at least I do not sin in it, for the psalmist says, “ Be ye 
angry and sin not.”’ Upon this the cardinal admonished him gently, and 
wished him to govern his passions. ‘No, my lord,’ said he ; ‘1 speak not 
but from a good zeal, which I ought to have, for holy men have a good zeal, 
as it is said, “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up, and we sing in our 
church, that those who mocked Elisha as he went up to the house of God, 
felt the effects of his zeal, which that mocker, that rogue, that scoundrel 
will perhaps feel.’ ‘ You do this, perhaps, with a great intention,’ said the 
cardinal, ‘but in my opinion it were wiser in you, not to say better of you, 
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not to engage in so ridiculous a contest with a fool.’ ‘No, my lord, an- 
swered he, ‘ that was not wisely done, for Solomon, the wisest of men, said, 
“ Answer a fool according to his folly,” which I now do, and show him the 
ditch into which he will fall, if he is not aware of it; for if the many 
mockers of Elisha, who was but one bald man, felt the eifects of his zeal, 
what will become of one mocker of so many friars, among whom there are 
so many bald men? We have likewise a bull by which all that jeer us are 
excommunicated” When the cardinal saw that there was no end of this 
matter, he made a sign to the fool to withdraw, and turned the discourse 


another way. And soon after he rose from the table, and dismissing us, 
he went to hear causes.” 


We have now brought down the history of philosophical 
romance to the days of Henry VIII1., exhibiting that branch only 
which concerns politics. We shall, in another article, continue 
the subject to our own period, touching on those romances which 


deal with systems of philosophy as well as those which treat on 
politics and political economy. 


(To be continued.) 


VERBAL LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 


Tuere is much absurdity in the frequent lamentations over the 
degeneracy of modern times. Some of our best writers have 
fallen into this common error. If we are to believe Mrs. Jame- 
son, this is a sadly prosaic present ; and the best we can hope for 
it is, that it may prove the cradle of some poetic future. Ruskin 
laments, in pathetic strains, over our depreciation of bodily beauty, 
our effeminacy, and dislike to warfare. He solemnly warns us not 
to forget that an “ ignorant enjoyment is better than an informed 
one ;” and as to railroads and telegraphs, he reminds us that if 
we be men, “it will do us no harm to go slow.” 

still more despairing. With him the present age is nothing but 
a “rocking, plunging, weltering abyss,” a “mad world,” a 
“quaking bog, and a dim chaos.” What our century wants (he 


tells us) is not verse, but clear intelligible speech. It cannot be 
sung to in all its agonies. 


Carlyle is 


With opinions like these before us, it requires some hardihood 
to stand out boldly for the poetical reputation of this nineteenth 
century. But contemporary merit is often undervalued from our 
inability to judge of things that are near. We ought to cultivate 
the power of looking at things that are close as comprehensively 
as if we took our pomt of sight from a distance. A French 
essayist (Ernest Renan) declares that there exists in millions of 
our contemporaries, more penetration of intellect, more refine- 
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ment, more true philosophy and moral delicacy, than in all the 
past ages united. Our age lives rapidly and fantastically, from its 
very intensity of life. A thousand unknown influences act upon 
it daily, producing results which we cannot trace. Society is no 
longer moved in great masses, but its machinery has become more 
complicated ; whilst violent reactions of opinion and enthusiastic 
developments of taste are to be expected, from the nature of things, 
to take place more frequently. In the midst of these ebbings 
and flowings of popular opinion, every high and sublime art, 
which (like poetry) requires centuries to arrive at maturity, is 
constantly being either repelled or impelled in its advancement, 
because the world is continually changing its teachers and its 
fashions. 

The essence of poetry is in the soul and the moral sentiments. 
So far as it is the tendency of our age to replace moral agents by 
those which are material, and to undervalue the work of those 
men who produce little that is appreciable in money, the injury 
inflicted upon poetry is immeasurably great. But, fortunately, 
there are other tendencies at work, which are proportionably as 
great ; and other tastes which have met with their fullest develop- 
ment for the first time in this century and in this nation. 

Amongst these may be noticed, pre-eminently, that love for the 
picturesque, that eager and passionate enthusiasm for the hum- 
bler, sterner, and wilder aspects of nature which is now manifested 
so strongly in our country. The modern love for landscape 
scenery is a very excusable passion. The mind delights in con- 
trasts, and those who live in towns and cities, and are actively 
engaged in the stern realities of life, are the first to recognize the 
soothing influences of nature, and to feel her lessons sink into 
their hearts as “written poetry.” We are lovers of change, and 
are apt to find ennui in beauty when it is continually present 
with us. The Swiss tire of the Alps, and the French crop and 
trim their trees into maypoles and Vandyke fringe to suit their 
notions of propriety. But we English (not content with our 
“moist green fields, set in by northern seas”) have left the im- 
press of our furor for mountains on all our popular literature. 
A love for natural beauties has modified the characters of most 
Englishmen. It is a recognized principle in our poetry, and is 
more or less woven into all our thoughts, and modes of expres- 
sion. Nothing is indifferent which subserves the sublime end of 
spiritual or moral improvement. Exterior beauties are principally 
valuable for the human sentiments which they awaken, and to 
which they correspond. A beautiful thought, or a noble action 
(remarks M. Lamartine), makes us more the kings of creation 
than having the world at our feet. This royalty is in the soul. 
The poorest man may be more truly the sovereign and interpreter 
of nature, than the naturalist who transforms its surface, and 
causes matter to obey his will. 

The Greeks did not realize landscape scenery as we do, They 
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looked upon it with a colder love and less reverence, not un- 
derstanding its connection with human nature. They appear 
never to have painted landscapes, except as frescoes upon walls or 
as back-grounds, to be viewed at a distance in their theatres, to 
heighten the effect of the living figures. Their motto, as Wine- 
kelmann observes, was, ‘‘ The proper study of mankind is man.” 
It remained for the moderns to discover that the study of nature 
rather nourishes, than interferes with this sympathy. We quite 
believe that the “social must be the most important aliment of 
human life,” nor do we dispute the truth of Bacon’s aphorism, 
that to love solitude a man “must be either a wild beast or a 
god.” Entire seclusion is unfavourable for moral development ; 
but not that quict enjoyment of the Creator’s works, which 
strengthens our love for man, and keeps it up in its “ vital sim- 
plicity.” Everything beautiful is symbolical of something higher, 
and the soothing influences of nature prepare us for action. The 
life in town is conventional. Yielding to the fascination of 
society, we subject ourselves more and more to the tyranny of the 
present, and allow the things of time and sense to shut out 
eternal realities. At such a time, when men’s heads are aching 
with the vain attempt to analyse the laws of Providence, or when 
their hearts are fevered by the pursuit of pleasure, they can best 
estimate the calming simplicity of the country. Instead of the 
dashing and roaring of the waters of the world, they can hear 
again (like poor Tom Hood) a still small voice speaking to them 
of lessons long forgotten. Nature comes to us then, with no cold 
surface-pictures, but with power of its own, striking new chords 
in our hearts, and shaping the melodies of our lives. : 

But the recognized position of our modern poets, as high-priests 
of the mysteries of nature, was unknown to the ancient world, 
The Greek poets were ex-officio public instructors. Their poems 
were essentially religious and didactic. Their epithet fora poet 
was “The Wise.” Homer, for instance, was the accurate geo- 
grapher, the learned historian, and the thoughtful theologian. The 
on poets who followed him were philosophers and teachers. 

“ drama was essentially didactic, Aischylus was the master of 
religious feeling, Sophocles of moral sentiment, and Euripides of 
philosophical nicety, and yet they alternately sermonize and 
moralize ; whilst even Aristophanes has his moments of serious- 
ness. Our reliques of Roman poetry repeat the same authoritative 
tone, though they have been said to be rather the production of an 
artificial age than the old national lays of Italy. 


With the introduction of romance into modern poetry, came a 
new and wonderful power of description and word-painting. 
aconmenemtadones Se can be most truly said of 

ern poet. He finds words insu » : i 
or only uses them as mer ivale aye e ae meee 
— cin a8 mere equivalents, such as the painter finds in 
his palette. There is a new excitement even in the terrors of 
nature, which were the most fearful omens to the ancients. Our 
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young men scale the precipitous heights of the Alps, and rejoice 
in their strength as the avalanches are crashing around them. 
The spectre of danger is more grand than horrible to men accus- 
tomed to struggle with the world. The sensation of awe, mingled 
with admiration, is far from painful. There is a sort of moral 
vertigo, which is actually pleasurable. 

But with perhaps more judgment, and too little emotion, the wise 
men of old rested on the outside of some things while they dived 
deeply into the meanings of others. When Socrates goes out of 
his way to comment on the beauty of the Llissus and its banks, he 
takes care to assure us that this was not his ordinary practice; that 
he is aware that knowledge is not to be found in trees and brooks, 
but in men and city life—a dictum which must have been pecu- 

. . T - ) 
liarly pleasing to Boswell’s “ Ursa Major. 

“Know thyself,’ was the great Hellenie motto; and there 
was little charm to the Greek mind where personality was wanting. 
Inanimate objects, which could not be passed over for their beauty, 
they loved to invest with supernatural and yet personal powers. 
The beautiful similes which Homer was wont to draw from nature ; 

: ? Ee Pe sea og 
—the passing allusions to trees and mountains which Pindar in 
troduced into his verse; and the delicate painting in the idylls of 
Theocritus, bore little analogy to the modern taste for the pictu- 
resque, and the love of accurate delineation which has found favour 
in our own times. The scenery which sometimes adorned the 
paintings of Parrhasius, Zeuxis, Protogenes, and Apelles, bore little 
affinity to the creations of Stanfield and Copley Fielding. It has 
been said that the whole course of Greek poetry affords scarcely a 
single instance of the description of the works of nature for their 
own sake. The scenery of their choruses and dialogues was 
erected principally “for the purpose of setting off the heroic and 
tragic characters,” and not from any great affection for inanmate 
nature. oa 

On the contrary, our modern painters and poets rejoice in the 
morning and evening hours, when the masses of vegetation are 
velveted by the softest shadows, and all the landscape is mellowed 

‘ Ak re pall © etfect.”? The modern poet 
into what, for want of language, we call “ effect.” The moder Re 
cannot fail to be struck by such scenes, however indifferent they 
may appear to the ordinary spectator. What is it that impresses 
him with the love of those hidden beauties, on which even Plato 
and Lucretius gazed comparatively unmoved? Beauties like these 
will afford him hours of ecstacy—they will keep their my mr “i 
years. In the dull winter hours, in the noisy city, they wi as 
upon that inward eye of memory, which, as Wordsworth tells us, 
is the bliss of solitude. Is this a fulfilment of the Hebrew poet’s 
prophecy, that the eyes of the blind should be opened ; and, as the 
ages passed on, that knowledge should be increased ? Is it a state 


of exterior nature, and not also a state of our own souls? Is ita 
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transfiguration of the things around us, or a hallucination of our 
own brains ? 

There is far more word-painting in the ancient Hebrew poetry, 
in the books of Job, Isaiah, and the Psalms of David, than in the 
Greek and Roman poems,—but even here the descriptions of the 
works of God are seldom minute, and the style of writing is too 
exalted and theological to admit of much detail, 

The polytheism of the ancient European races led them to adore 
their own sensations, and to lose sight of nature in their cultus, 
which was the echo of it. But the stern and simple monotheism 
of the Semitic races caused them to look upon all landscapes with 
a sense of the infinite. Hence the extreme simplicity and sub- 
limity of their deseriptions,—passing the narrow limits of finite 
things,—rigid and grand in their conceptions of materialism. 

It remained for our modern poets (such as Shakespear, Milton, 
Byron, and Shelley) to inspire us with that fervent admiration for 
landscape scenery which has been unparalleled in all past ages, 
It is writers like Jean Paul and Uhland, who have accustomed us 
to seek for hidden lessons in things which appear the meanest in 
the scale of creation ; it is naturalists like Hugh Miller and Edward 
Forbes, who have taught us to observe the seerets of nature by 
watching her (as James Watt advised) on her weakest side; and it 
is poet-painters, like Turner, who, with the touch of the alchemist, 
are able to reproduce the earth’s transfigurations, and place them 
again before the wondering eyes of men. 

Turner is the great prototype of our modern school. Between 
the ancients and our own times there have been various transi- 
; « a . 5 dsaannlne ’ ‘ , . 
tional schools, the disciples of which, from the commencement of 
our Christian faith, have endeavoured to follow the example of its 


. . 5 * . F 
Divine Founder, by drawing the attention of men to the lessons of 
inanimate Creation. 


We may instance the Fathers of our Christian Church, who, 
having been educated often in the Greek schools of philosophy, 
introduced a new and living spirit into the outworn forms of Pagan 
art, and rebuilt the ruins of idealism into a new and beautiful 
reality. For an example of their eloquence, when speaking of the 
—_ of God, we may take Tertullian’s discourse on the analogy 

etween early spring ;  resurrecti ; reir 

; s early spring and the resurrection of the body. The weird 
‘ o » oftan 'T), ) ‘ 
and gloom) efter ts of Dante’s scenery were such as might have been 
expected from a mind so thoroughly imbued with the stern and dog- 
matic opinions of his age. Noman of genius can fail to throw his 
ee the landscape he depicts. There is an intense indi- 
viduality in Giotto’sbacker 33 
a . ae sbackgrounds; in the formal outworks which sur- 
ound Fradngelhe YUTeRS. ¢ P j 
- a Angelico's figures, and others of the early Italian school. 
sreat precision of form, and minute attention to accessories, is also 


discernible in the paintings of Heniling, the brothers Van Eyck, and 
other worthies of the early Flemish school. Amongst these, quaint 
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old Albrecht Diiver stands forth pre-eminently for his allegorical 
details, which challenge competition with John Bunyan’s vivid 
descriptions, or De la Motte Fouqué’s curious parables. In this 
peculiar style he has been imitated, and probably equalled, by our 
modern pre-Raphaelite Holman Hunt. 

This latent sympathy for nature was far more strongly developed 
at the era of the Reformation. This great revolution broke up 
many of the forms of ancient art. The decline of Roman Catholic 
painting could no longer be averted, when its workers lost their 
reverence and faith in their peculiar form of religion. But the 
spirit of the Reformation, together with the introduction of printing, 
produced a fermentation amongst the dregs of old ideas, and 
touched the springs of feelings which had never been so moved be- 
fore. It introduced the double activity of intellect and imagina- 
tion, of energy and sentiment, as we have it manifested in that 
richest phase of our English annals—the Elizabethan era. 

The picturesque effects of the poems of Spenser move before the 
eye like the shifting pictures of a camera; and so tender and 
subtle was Shakespear’s appreciation of scenery, that in a single 
line he has sometimes painted scenes that can never afterwards be 
effaced from the memory. 

Nor is it strange that, with this new independence of thought 
should be united an insatiable curiosity with regard to that nature 
which had previously been as a sealed book. “ Natura nihil agit 
frustra,” repeated Sir Thomas Browne, anticipating the spirit of 
Wordsworth in a later age, and teaching that those wonders lie 
nearest to us which we idly seek at a distance ; while Quarles, being 
drawn to inanimate objects by the same spirit of examination, 
found fresh lessons in all the sights around him. After a time the 


exaggeration of this sentiment produced another reaction, and 
reason again became pre-eminent, introducing with it a cold style 


of conventional poetry. ‘ 
In the school of Pope and Dryden we have little that appeals to 
the heart, and little that betokens an earnest love for nature. In 
the school of Byron and Shelley poetry again became the language 
of excited feeling. The painting of natural scenery was often un- 
healthy and morbid. The feelings were intense, but iS eg, 
ivi » grass growing over rrave. 

Keats, while yet living, felt the grass growing over . Br : 
Byron and Shelley identified themselves with that nature which 
they worshipped, almost merging their moral responsibility in sensa- 
tion and impulse. They described and defined by enthusiasm and 
feeling, If Aristotle’s definition be correct, that a poet must be 


either an accomplished or a frenzied man, the classical formule of 
Dryden approached the nearest to the first, and the passionate 
delirium of Byron to the second. Such unnatural excitement 
could not go beyond a certain point. i 
prolong it by the aid of powerful stimulants. Letitia Landon suc- 


ceeded in giving vent toa few melancholy spasms; but the attempts 


u 2 


Moore and Burns tried to 
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of birds with weaker wing to imitate those flights of genius soon 
subsided into an “unearthly fluttering.” To Wordsworth and 
Turner be the praise of replacing our love for nature on its healthy 
and proper basis, and of thus saving mankind from the weariness 
and disgust which might otherwise have succeeded the feverish 
transports of the Byronic age. 

Of Wordsworth’s mission, and how he fulfilled it, we have 
abundant evidence in the writings of Southey, Coleridge, Henry 
Taylor, Read, Wilmot, Robertson, and others. Of Turner’s claims 
to the high title of reformer of our modern landscape school, we 
have also an eloquent exponent in the facile pen of Ruskin, who 
in his last publication, The Two Paths, does not fail to endorse 
those enthusiastic praises which he was said to have withdrawn. 

Before the advent of Turner, the school of landscape painting 
was yet in its infancy. Neither Poussin, Salvator Rosa, nor 
Claude, neither Cuyp, Rubens, Ruysdael, nor Wouvermann, neither 
Gainsborough, Morland, nor Constable, had understood the crav- 
ings of this age for those intense realities which no formule or 
technicalities could supply. In matters of landscape, our educa- 
tion had been formed by pictures rather than by nature. What 
cant our forefathers were wont to repeat when they said of a 
natural scene, “this deserves the pencil of a great master.” It 
needed nothing but to be seen, impressed upon the heart, and 
remembered. These are feelings we can translate through no 
material. The soul alone possesses them, and the soul alone can 
endeavour to express them. Even where Turner fails we cannot 
but sympathize with the strivings of a mighty genius, seeming to 
fret against all barriers in its vain attempts to represent eternal 
beauty. This desperate effort became more apparent in his later 
works, when, regardless of the pigments he employed, he dabbed 
on colour in useless patches, using dull earths and vegetables, 
which, in many cases, have changed from their original hue. 
It was straining after the unattainable. He could not inter- 
pret his own enrapturing dreams to feeble ears. He could not 
make us see with his eyes. The same desire explains the inde- 
scribable something which haunts us in the landscapes of such men 
as David Cox. At first sight we call the colours crude, and the 
style rough. We suspect the painter of affectation, when he has 
only been honest. Accustomed to conventional beauty, and having 
from our youth upward seen a sort of picturesque harmony effected 
by untrue chiaroscuro, and forms sacrificed to falsehood, we often 
begin to consider these concessions, or lies, as real necessities, and 
to fancy the incomplete copy daubed by the fireside of more value 
than the original finished by the Almighty. Extremes do good. 
Let us thank the pre-Raphaelites, amidst all their false exaggera- 
tions, for having broken into these lying orthodoxies, and intro- 


duced that love of realism which now characterizes our popular 
poems and our academy pictures. 
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It might be interesting to trace the growth of this admiration 
for the wilder and more beautiful scenes of nature in the books 
which are every day issuing from our national press. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that so intense is the enthusiasm mani- 
fested in them for meadows, streams, and groves, that in almost 
all our popular histories, poems, and novels, we have varieties of 
scenery depicted for the mere delight which such descriptions of 
form and colour afford to book writers and readers. In history, 
such writers as Alison, Macaulay, and Prescott, set the example, 
which is being followed by Buckle and Froude. In our popular 
novels we may instance Charlotte Bronté, who emulated Walter 
Scott, in her natural and delicate painting of landscape; Dickens, 
whose descriptions of country are so harmonious that sometimes 
they appear to have been written unconsciously in irregular blank 
verse ; and even the satirist Thackeray, who forgets his bitter irony 
under the calming influences of sea and sky. 

The most popular poems of the last few years form no exception 
to the general rule. If we refer to the minor poets, if we take 
Alexander Smith and Sidney Dobell as representatives of the spas- 
modic school; Gerald Massey as a type of those birds who sing in 
spring, but whose notes grow feebler as summer approaches; or 
Charles Mackay, whose fresh and healthy descriptions of country 
life are always peculiarly animated, we shall find that the latest 
productions of these writers are stamped with this characteristic 
of the age. But if we proceed to examine more minutely the last 
efforts of those writers, who, in consequence of their rare genius, 
have gained the public ear, and have proved their right to occupy 
a niche in the temple of fame, we shall find that, however in some 
cases they may have dishonoured their laurels, and damaged their 
former reputation by slovenly execution, their volumes are usually 
filled with vivid descriptions of scenery. Tennyson, the Brown- 
ings, and Longfellow, are names sufficiently important to vindi- 
vate the truth of our assertion ; whilst more recent recruits, such 
as Miss Proctor, Owen Meredith, and Charles Kingsley, have pre- 
sented us with some pictures which give high promise for the 
future. , 

In Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh (called by Mr. Ruskin the 
greatest poem of the age), we are presented with some of the best 
and worst passages ever penned by that most unequal but rarely 
gifted woman. In some parts her book is unfortunately marred 
by a confusion of images, and by that straining after effect, into 
which some female writers are betrayed, in their desire to be ori- 
ginal, But after her wildest and most fanatical moments, when 
in her desperate efforts to be forcible Mrs. Browning is occasion- 
ally tempted to become profane and vulgar, she invariably returns 
to her natural simplicity and tenderness in the contemplation of 
nature. Like her heroine, the strong-minded and impulsive 
Aurora, she could say :— 
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“JT had relations in the Unseen, and drew, 
The elemental nutriment and heat, 
From nature.” 


She is at home in describing English scenery. Here her palette 
is seldom overcharged with cobalt and carmine, as it is apt to be 
when she finds herself abroad. 

At one time she takes us back to the early morning hour, when 
the tenderest hues, and softest lights, are dressing the earth with 
flowers and leaves, and when the lark brushes away the dew with 
its wing, and cleaves the morning mists, as it soars singing from 
its nest. She tells us of the “ out-door world with all its greenery,” 
where— 


“You could not push your head out, and escape 
A dash of dawndew from the honeysuckle.” 


Our home scenery is described as— 


“A sweet familiar nature, stealing in, 
As a dog might, or child, to touch your hand, 
Or pluck your gown, and kindly mind you 
Of presence and affection.” 


She speaks of our “ ripple of land”? —such little hills, as if the 
finger of God had touched the ground, and “ left its impress 
behind ”” — and our “ mythic oaks, self-poised upon their prodigy 

of shade.” 


Again she tells us how she “ flattered all the beauteous country 
round : ” — 


“The skies, the clouds, the fields, 

The happy violets hiding from the roads, 
The primroses run down to carrying gold — 
The tangled hedgerows where the cows push out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths, 
I'wixt dripping ash boughs — hedgerows all alive, 
With birds and gnats, and large white butterflies, 
Which look as if the mayflower had caught life, 
And palpitated forth upon the wind. 

Hillis, vales, woods, netted in silver mist, 

Farms, granges, doubled up amongst the hills, 
Aud cattle grazing in the natural vales, 

And cottage chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards ” — 


The simile of the mayflower, which has been much admired, is 
oe 4 ; 
not original. The conceit was imported from Italy. And one of 
our earlier English poets, speaking of a flower, said, “ It flies, and 
swims an insect in mid-air.” 
Night has always been a favourite time with poets. Milton has 
finely described the effect of its first appearance upon the first man. 
| Such men as Dante, Young, and Chatterton, have always been 
keenly susceptible of its mysterious influence. “ How often,” 
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says Richter, “ have I gazed at the starry skies, wishing I might 


die, and forget either my own meanness, or the greatness of 


Heaven: for the thought of both was overwhelming. But then 
in the midst of the sea of worlds—came the thought that God was 
with us — He who made all the suns. The problem of immensity 
may well overpower the disowner of God, and crush him down 
intoaworm.” Mrs. Browning, in her earlier poems, has shown, 
how strongly she sympathizes with such feelings. She takes us to 
the twilight hour, when the earth is cooled and freshened, and the 
sun has disappeared, like a soul gone to God. In her Seaside 
Walk, and in some parts of her Brown Rosalie, she has beautifully 
described the sentiment conveyed by those hours, when 


“La pale nuit levait son front dans les nuées, 
Les choses s’effacaient, blémes, diminuées, 
Sans forme et sans couleur.” 
Nor in the poem before us has she forgotten to describe the 
same glorious effects. 
In a more florid style she paints the gloomy mornings in 
London, when the sun 
“Seemed oozing forth to incarnadine the air, ; 
Or pushing out —through fog with his dilated disk, 
To startle the slant roofs and chimney pots 
With splashes of fierce colour.’ 
Then transporting us to Italy on the wings of travel, she tells 
us of Geneva, with 


“ Doria’s long pale palace striking out, 
From green hill in advance of the pale town, — 
A marble finger dominant to ships, 
Seen glimmering through the uncertain grey of dawn.” 

Again she accompanies us through nights spent between the 
“purple heaven and the purple water ; ” where perhaps the phos- 
phorescent lights were painting the sea with arabesques in the 
darkness, till the “ little lighted villages” were seen In the distance 
like falling stars. Or she leads us to the towering Alps, with 
their Titan limbs wrapped in snowy garments; where the 


“ Old miraculous mountains heave in sight, 
One straining past another along the shore, 
The way of grand dull Odyssean ghosts, 
Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas, 
And stare on voyagers. 
The conceits and images which are scattered in ha profusion 
. - re ri a a > . > are some- 
through the book, when not extravagant or far-fetched, 
times very beautiful. 
The following extracts require no comment : — 


“ Fills draw like heaven, 


And stronger sometimes — holding out their hands, 
ile flats up to them.”, 


To pull you from the vi 
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‘The sea, the blue end of the world, 
The fair scroll finis of a wicked book.” 


“ We sweep about for ever in argument, 
Like swallows ; which the exasperate dying year, 
Sets spinning in black circles round and round, 
Preparing for far flights o’er unknown seas.” 


The following is an exquisite description of peaceful happiness: — 


“My soul was singing at a work apart, 
Behind the wall of sense ; as safe from harm, 
As sings the lark when sucked up out of sight, 
In vortices of glory and blue air.” 


Here is a good extension of an old English Coleridgean 
simile : — 


“We let go hands, 
And in between us rushed the torrent world, 
To blanch our faces like divided rocks, 
And bar for ever mutual sight and sound, 
Except through swell of spray and all that roar,’ 


And here is a description sadly suitable to those small pensive 
creatures, who creep about our London streets, with no smiles on 
their childish faces: “ Il fait & peine jour, ils sont déja bien las.” 


“ We ’re nettles some of us, 
And give offence by the act of springing up; 


And if we leave the damp side ot the wall 
The hoes of course are on us,’ 


Poverty, is indeed, the damp side of the wall ; 


and misery is a 
demon who has many temptations to whisper. 


As Victor Hugo 
bitterly comp vlains: “ La faim est le crime public. C’est Pinnusuel 
assassin qui sort de nos t(nébres.’”? Yet even such as these, 


according to Mrs. Browning, may find satisfaction in inanimate 
objects, when men are too cruel. 


“ She liked, she said, 
To dazzle back her sight against the sky, 


For then it seemed some great blind love came down, 
And clasped her with a kiss.” 


We are tempte dto give one more extract before we conclude 
our notice of Aurora Leigh, which seems to justify the enthusiastic 
praise of Ruskin, himself accustomed to watch with intense delight 


the “ grey films of shade, wandering rays of light, and intricacies 
of tender form.” 


“ And as the fiery sap, the touch from God 
Careering through a tree, dilates its bark, 
And rough with scale and knot before it strikes 
The summer foliage out in a green flame — 


So life in deepening with me, deepened all 
The course I took— 


Poetry 


and painting should never be separated. We make 
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pictures out of poetry, aud evoke poetry from painting. Hartley 
Coleridge challenges for the word “ painter” as liberal and exten- 
sive a significance as for the poet. If Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
employed the quill instead of the brush, he would probably have 
proved superior to the self-vaunted poets of his age. And if 
Hogarth had written, he would have shown as subtle and keen an 
appreciation of wit and humour, as Butler in the composition of 
his Hudibras. The true artist must be a poet by nature, that he 
may be able to seize the soul of every scene, and discern its senti- 
ment. For earth is no longer one vast paradise, but the spots of 
real beauty are few and far between, reserved in secret for those 
whose eyes can select, and whose hearts can appreciate, them. But 
conception does not necessarily lead to expression. And many are 
the passive geniuses, the “ dumb ones of heaven,” whose natures 
are like black pieces of glass, which absorb all the rays of light, 
and can give none out for the advantage of the world. A language 
rich in its resources is analogous to a palette rich in colours, and 
the poet has often reason to envy the artist’s power of execution. 
This deficiency is the more to be deplored when an author of long- 
established fame, like our transatlantic friend, H. W. Longfellow, 
is acknowledged to possess gifts, for the exercise of which he is 
decidedly responsible. Fits of giddiness are generally noticed to 
be common to heads in high places. Intellectual somnolence is 
occasionally the result of rarefied air : but if such drowsiness be en- 
couraged, there is danger lest the mountain descent be more pre- 
cipitous than their ascent. The “ ladies’ darling, hexametrical 
Longfellow,” as a writer in Fraser has somewhat facetiously called 
him, makes, in his last work, sad trash of the said hexameters, 
and in some cases descends to the vaguest and most commonplace 
twaddle, such as would scarcely disgrace the pages of an ordmary 
novel. But we are not called upon here to perform the disagree- 
able task of quoting these flat and inane passages ; or to discuss the 
question of how far the element of prose may be admissible in 
poetry. It is far more pleasant to be able to notice how Miles 
Standish is redeemed by a few of those graphic and fresh deserip- 
tions of nature, which, in the height of his fame constituted the 
great charm of his poems. These descriptions are certainly far 
inferior to those in Evangeline or Hiawatha. They are deficient 
in fire and vigour, but have usually the charm of truth, and are 
occasionally elaborated with masterly touches. 

Miles Standish, the Puritan Captain, we are told, stood at the 
window, and 

“ Wistfully gazed at the landscape, 


Washed with a cold grey mist, the vapory breath of the east wind, 
Forest, meadow, and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the ocean.” 


Epithets which recall, with a sense of shivering, the cold neutral 
tint of the sea and sky, in some changes of weather. 
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Here is a description unobjectionable in itself, but uncommonly 
poor and feeble, after the fresh mimical rhythm of such pieces as 
Tennyson’s Brook :— 


“ John Alden went on his errand ; 
Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over pebble and shallow, 
Gathering still, as he went, the mayflowers blooming around him. 
Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful sweetness, 
Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their slumber.” 


Further on we have a picturesque picture of the emigrant ship 
called the “ Mayflower riding at anchor,” while the rising sun 1s 
purpling the mountains behind her. Her sides were “ battered 
and blackened, and worn by the storms of the winter,’ while her 
canvas was flapping loosely against her masts. “ Eager with 
tearful eyes,” the emigrants watched her departing. There is a 
fresh nautical smell about this, which reminds us of the “ Build- 
ing of the Ship.” 

In another place we have an effective sketch of the Indians in 
the forest. Longfellow has too quick an eye for the picturesque, 
to fail in realistic painting of any kind. Yet this is only of 
average merit, scarcely surpassing analogous scenes in Captain 
Mayne Reid’s War Trail, or Charles Reade’s Australian de- 
scriptions—we take the first novels which occur to us. 

Yet, he does fail, to our mind, when he leaves his natural sim- 
plicity of manner, and resorts to extravagant similes. We extract 
two descriptions of the rising and setting sun, which appear to us 
fulsome and overdone. 


“Forth from the curtain of clouds, from the tent of purple and scarlet, 
Issued the sun, the great high priest, in his garments resplendent, 
* Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of light on bis forehead, 
Round the hem of his robe the golden bells and pomegranates ; 
slessing the world he came, and the bars of vapour beneath him 
Steamed like a grate of brass, and the sea at his feet like a laver.” 


The second illustration is rather better :-— 


“Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical splendours, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle, 
So with its cloudy walls, of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire, 
Sank the broad, red sun, and over its turrets uplifted, 
Giimmered the golden reed of the angel who measured the city.” 


Disraeli gives an account of professors of plagiarism. He 
might have added a chapter on the professors of metaphors. 
lheir first lesson might be as follows. 
one of the books of Moses. Given a description of the rising sun 
in the poet’s pocket-diary. Problem. To reconcile the same, 
by discovering hidden analogies between them. Some of the 
minor poems in this volume are more w orthy of Longfellow’s re- 
putation. In Daylight and Moonlight, he returns to his simpler 


Given a certain passage in 


and more harmonious cadence. 
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“ But at length the feverish day, 
Like a passion died away. 
* . ~ * 


And the moon in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorified, 

Filled and overflowed the night, 
With revelations of her light.” 


In Oliver Basselin, there is a good account of the ruined 
donjon-keep of an old castle, “whose vacant eyes, stare at the 
skies ” in rather a weirdlike manner. The poem called Daybreak, 
contains some beautiful allusions to landscape scenery. It has 
been set to music by Balfe, and rendered by Miss Dolby with her 
usual taste. 

Jean Paul divides the lovers of nature into two classes. There are 
those who merely see with the eye of a landscape painter, cutting, 
pruning, and adding according to conventional rules, or as they 
think proper, to improve upon it. But there are others who have 
what he calls a holy eye for nature, who in this world of ours see 
the germ of a second, yet more fair—who recreate from creation, 
and, amid the rustling of earth’s myriad trees, bend humbly in ado- 
ration, feeling themselves as unimportant as the most fragile 
leaves; who look upon the temple of nature not as an exhibition 
of statues and pictures, but as a kingdom of light and life—in 
short, who see with the heart and not only with the eyes. Such 
men are very rare. Party spirit always does more or less harm, 
whether in religion, politics, or art. For truth is usually to be 
found in a medium ; whereas prejudice and excitability drive men 
to extremes. Notwithstanding his occasional extravagances and 
eccentricities, Charles Kingsley is as honest and straightforward as 
any of our modern poets. As remote as possible from the Elles- 
ley Vavasour tribe, whom he has justly held up to scorn, he never 
forgets that the first principle of writing is to say what we have 
to say in the fewest and most appropriate words. He sees, as 
Jean Pau) would say, with the heart. To him the whole natural 
world is illuminated with the light of love. And when he says, 
as Cowper did of the glorious objects around, ‘“ My Father made 
them all,” it is in no narrow spirit of self-appropriation ; but in 
a sublime comprehension of that illimitable love, which taught us 
to pray, “ Our Father which art in Heaven.” 

In his first poem, Andromeda, he has caught something of the 
true spirit of Greek literature ; and yet it embodies the necessities 
of Milton’s definition that poetry should be “ simple, sensuous, and 
passionate.” His painting of landscape is far from subordinate to 
humanity. Like the imagery in Keats’s Hyperion, it forms some 
of the most attractive parts of the poem. The picture of Andro- 
meda bound in her helplessness to the rocks green with seaweed, 
her impassionate address to the ocean she had loved from her 
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childhood, to deal with her as she had formerly dealt with its 
children. , 


“ Silvery fish, wreathed shell, and the strange lithe things of the water, 
Tenderly casting them back, as they gasped on the beach in the sunshine, 
Home to their mother.” 


an : . ° 

And the prayers which she offered for like mercy, enlist our sym- 
pathies for her distress. ‘The approach of a storm is well described. 

“ Over the mountain aloft ran a rush and a roll and a roaring ; 
Downward the breeze came indignant, and leapt with a howl to the water, 
Roaring in cranny and crag, till the pillars and clefts of the basalt 
Rang like a god-swept lyre, and her brain grew mad with the noises 
Crashing and lapping of waters, and sighing and tossing of weed-beds ; 
Gurgle and whisper and hiss of the foam, while thundering surges 
Boomed in the waveworn halls, as they champed at the roots of the 

mountain.” 

We might show that the poem abounds with other passages as 

beautiful, had we the space to extract them. 


"yy ' ; . I 
I'he description of the “cruel crawling foam” in that exquisite 
little ballad, the Sands of Dee, is instanced by Ruskin as one of 
the most effective uses of what he calls the Poetic Fallacy in the 
English language. Something akin to this is the imputation of 
life to the “harbour bar” in the Three Fishers, The idea of its 
‘ ‘ cy? ae > ‘ : , . 
“moaning” as the “night-rack rolls over it ragged and brown,” 
and the warm hearts of loving human creatures are locked into 
silence by the cold waves of the pitiless tide, is not less true to 
nature than it is affecting. 

The adventures of the “feckless hairy oubit,” are related in a 
merrier vein ; but the contrast between the joy of the “ merry, 
merry lark,” and the baby’s sleep in its churchyard cradle, in a 
later poem, touches upon the great truth that nature cannot 
sympathize with the sorrows of man, and will often through its 
bright effects heighten our human griefs by the power of contrast. 
Tennyson has developed the same idea, Mariana forsaken, dared 
not look at the sweet heaven, woven amidst the glories of sunset, 
bowed her head in anguish, thinking of all the things that had 
been : and, “ looking on the happy autumn fields,” we are un- 
consciously reminded of the days that are no more. 
Ya fragment called Sappho, which, in the strange wild novel 
of Yeast, was supposed to be the composition of a young lady 


called Argemone, who wrote it in a fit of by steria, contains some 
beautiful word-painting— 


““ She lay among the myrtles on the cliff ; 
Above her glared the noon: beneath, the sea, 
Upon the white horizon Atho’s peak, 
Weltered in burning haze ; all airs were dead : 
The cicale slept among the tamarisk’s hair ; ; 
The birds sat dumb and drooping. Far below, 
The lazy seaweed glistened in the sun, 


ie 
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The lazy sea-fowl dried their steaming wings, 

The lazy swell crept whispering up the ledges, 

And sank again.” 
There is a little artifice here, in the constant repetition of the same 
word, but the lotus-eater sensation is admirably conveyed. 

Saint Maura, in some respects analogous to the St, Simeon 
Stylites (the accepted hero of poetry), is, we think, the master- 
piece—the crescendo of this poct’s genius. With the higher 
sentiments which it is calculated to convey, we do not treat in this 
paper; but even here are some touching allusions to the beauties 
of nature, The martyr, relating her sufferings, says,— 


“ So they led me back— 
And as I went, a voice was in my ears, 
Which rang through all the sunlight, and the breath, 
And blaze of all the garden slopes below, 
And through the harvest voices, and the moan, 
Of cedar forests on the cliffs above, 
And round the shining rivers, and the peaks, 
Which hung beyond the cloud-bed of the west, 
And round the ancient stones about my feet ; 
Out of all heaven and earth it rang, and cried, 
‘My hand hath made all these. Am I too weak, 


To give thee strength to say so?’ Then my soul, 
Spread like a clear blue sky, within my breast, 
While all the people make a ring around,’ 
_ We give one more extract—a plea for poets ; which reminds us 
of a German verse on the same subject. Uhland says,— 
“ Singst du nicht dein ganzes Leben, 
Sing doch in der Jugend Drang, 
Nur in Bliithenmond erheben, 
Nachtingallen ihren Sang.” 


Kingsley adds,— 
“ As nightingale, who sitting far apart, 
Tells to his listening mate, within the nest, 


The wonder of his star entrancéd heart, 
Till all the wakened woodlands, laugh and thrill— 


Forth all my being bubbles into song, 
And rings aloft not smooth, but clear and strong.” 


The limits of this paper preclude the possibility of giving ex- 
tracts from other poems, which have been published lately, and 
are well worthy of notice. In the year 1851, it was remarked 
that the sons of Dryden and Bernardo Tasso were almost the 
only poetical children of poets, and, indeed, scarcely any English 
poet had left descendants. In the year 1859 we have two notable 
exceptions to this rule. Owen Meredith, in “ The Wanderer,”* 
sustains the promise of his earlier poems; and far surpasses his 
father’s poetical reputation, while he inherits his classical tastes and 
vivid powers of description ; also, the erratic talent, and heterodox 


* See Universal Review, No. 1, March, 1859. 
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tendencies of his mother. He would find it difficult to surpass 
the tender delicacy of his pencilling in “ Goodnight in the Porch.” 
But in his last publication, his pictorial effects are often varied 
and beautiful. The morbid reminiscences, and egotistical style of 
the book, are occasionally relieved by more healthy objective 
painting. For example, we quote the following lines from “ A 
Fancy :”— 


“ How sweet were life,—this life if we, 
(My love and I) might dwell together, 
Here beyond the summer sea, 

In the heart of summer weather. 


“With promegranates on the bough, 
And with lilies in the bower ; 
And a sight of distant snow, 
Rosy in the sunset hour, 


‘*And a little house, no more, 

In state than suits two quiet lovers ; 

And a woodbine round the door, 

Where a swallow builds and hovers. 
“ With a silver sickle moon, 

O’er hot gardens red with roses ; 

And a window wide in June, 

For serenades when evening closes. 
“Tn a chamber cool, and simple 

Trellised light from roof to basement, 

And a summer wind to dimple 

The white curtains at the casement. 
“Where if we at midnight wake, 

A green acacia tree shall quiver 

In the moonlight, o’er some lake, 

Where nightingales sing songs for ever.” 


Enough! We must leave Mr. Meredith to his “ impossible 
fond fancies,” trusting that his wishing-cap may prove as useful as 
that of Fortunatus ; or rather, that when he has passed through 
his “ palingenesis,” he may lay Carlyle’s maxim to his heart, to 
find out his little stroke of work and do it, for labour gives 
“ Kraftgefuhl.” 

Miss Proctor, in her “ Lyrics and Legends,” does not bewilder 
herself with metaphysics, or gloomy thoughts of religion. She 
does not think it necessary to open to us the secret chambers of 
her heart, or to make strange autobiographical revelations. Here 
is the simple confiding trust of a woman, who aims at no learned 
mystifications, and no florid effects ; but takes life as she finds it, 
with wrongs to be remedied, and griefs to be healed ; and yet some- 
times hears it in the happy laughter of children, and feels the 
presence of sunshine and of flowers. True daughter of Barry 


Cornwall, who never dealt with tinsel and patchwork decoration, 
who was refin-d and sensitive in treating of the higher emotions, 
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she merits the appellation applied to her father, of “Douglas 
tender and true,” seldom attempting to depict the stronger and 
more violent passions, and never, in a single instance, failing from 
an error in taste. In her delicate painting of landscape scenery, 
she has been likened to Henri Heine, always soft and musical, and 
always observant of nature. All straining after reputation for 
originality is anomalous and displeasing. In ‘the writings of 
women, especially so. The suffrage of public opinion, or mere 
reputation, is often as evanescent as the Empress Catherine’s 
palace of ice, whose spell was instantly dissolved at the appearance 
of sunlight. But true fame is the reward of merit. The shadow 
is projected from the substance. So Alfred Tennyson has found ; 
and the world, which so often allots its bitter scorn to the beating 
heart, and its crown to the corpse’s brow, in this exception has 
paid its tribute to living genius. Not that the poet is one to be 
much moved by such honours. There is less need for ambition, 
when talent and greatness are ends in themselves, instead of being 
merely means. But we have too recently expressed our admira- 
tion of the genius of the Laureate,* to again enter upon the 
pleasant task of reviewing his poems, even with exclusive reference 
to the subject of this paper. For illustrations of verbal landscape- 
painting, we have only to open the Jdyl/s almost at random. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


“ STANDING too near to a man’s grave, all writers who have trained 
themselves to habits of liberal sympathy and of generous forbear- 
ance—all, in short, but the very juvenile and thoughtless, or the 
very malignant—put a seal upon their lips.”+ We trust our 
readers will have no just cause for complaining that we have 
neglected the charitable caution which these words convey. In 
all that we now propose to say of Lord Macaulay we shall strive 
to keep in mind the wholesome fable of the dead lion. Be 
his real dimensions what they may, he seems very large to us ; 
and we shall be guilty of no remark incompatible with the assump- 
tion that he is one of the giants of English literature. Another 
generation, indeed, will judge him certainly as an historian, and 
probably as a writer, with more correctness than our own. But 
the necessity for immediate criticism arises from the fact that all 
the mischief to which certain universally-admitted characteristics 


* Universal Review, No. VI., August, 1859. + De Quincey. 
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of his writings may give birth is to be apprehended at onee; 
and that by the time critics have become impartial, they may 
likewise have become impotent. This is the case, to some extent, 
in every department of literature, and is the legitimate excuse of 
the many hasty and unfair opinions which are expressed by literary 
censors. In poetry, in fiction, in the drama, when a great but 
faulty writer springs up, it is less from himself than from his 
disciples that ill-effects are to be dreaded. Criticism, therefore, is 
most usefully directed towards checking the growth of a vicious 
school ; and it is precisely for this reason that its agency is most 
required when it is least likely to be just. But in the case of pure 
literature as the result, if it ensue, it is less injurious to society than 
in the case of science or history, so we can afford to wait a little 
longer before we act upon our opinions. The progress, moreover, 
of education and refinement has a constant tendency to the ex- 
plosion of errors of taste, so that these latter may be expected to 
right themselves, in time, without any extrinsic aid. Anna Matilda 
and Robert Montgomery became ridiculous a little sooner through 
the agency of Gifford ‘and Macaulay, but they must have been 
found out eventually without them, But errors of history are less 
likely to be exploded in proportion as history itself is more fre- 
quently taken upon trust. Probably every man who has any well- 
defined opinions upon poetry has read our standard poets with 
some critical attention. But of those who at a moment’s notice, 
will give you a precise definition of the most famous characters, 
and a prompt decision on the most critical transactions in the 
history of their country, how many have read with care even one 
historian? Hence a more fertile source of falsehood in the na- 
ture of the subject itself, while it is at the same time less subject 
to the influence of that extended culture which is calculated to 
extinguish so many other kinds of error. Nay, so far is this pro- 
gressive refinement from exercising a corrective power upon histo- 
rical fallacies, that it may be questioned if it have not even the 
opposite effect. That very appreciation of literary and artistic 
excellence which delivers us from one set of idols, may create 
another. The love of form may be cultivated to an unhealthy 
extent till it engenders an indifference to the matter which under- 
lies it. At all events, it can hardly be doubted that the feeling 
of political security which centuries of orderly progress, and 
absolute and hereditary ignorance of civil strife are calculated 
to produce, is favourable to the temporary, and it may be super- 
ficial, growth of political indifference; and that there is always 
danger lest this indifference may combine with the predominance 
of literary and artistic taste, such as we witness in England at the 
present time, to generate the abuse we have indicated. Were this 
the proper place for so doing, it would not, we think, be difficult 
to point out one or two manifestations of this spirit within recent 
times. Nor is it in our eyes one of the least merits of Mr. Kingsley 
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and his school that their works do contain a sort of indirect, per- 
haps unintentional, protest against this particular evil. 

Assuming that the above view is, to any extent, borne out by 
facts, the reason for subjecting popular writers upon grave subjects 
to special and vigilant scrutiny, at once becomes apparent. But it 
may be still further drawn out. Even errors in science, though 
we should grant them to be more injurious to human happiness 
than historical errors, do not call upon professional critics for the 
same instantaneous correction. The daily and hourly comfort of 
mankind is so closely bound up with the truths of the physical 
sciences, that we may safely leave the vindication of them to the 
interested parties. But the peculiarity of history is this, that the 
erroneous interpretation of its lessons, while fraught with conse- 
quences which can hardly be considered less important to the world 
at large than mistaken theories of medicine or mechanics, is only 
made manifest by slow degrees, can be subjected to no immediate 
test, and arrays against itself none of those ordinary and material 
interests which can always be appealed to in behalf of the useful 
arts. History, indeed, seems to combine in this respect the dis- 
advantageous qualities of pure literature on the one hand, and 
physical science on the other, without the compensating attractions 
of either. It has, to some extent, the intangibility of poetry or moral 
speculation without their beauty ; it has, to some extent, the heavi- 
ness of science without its immediate usefulness. It deals with 
events and with human beings, which, to the majority of mankind, 
are unrealities, yet it may not embellish them. It demands laborious 
intellectual exertion, yet it yields no material or visible fruit. The 
prospect of impunity which is thus held out to men who, for any 
motive whatever, tamper with its truths, is obvious at a glance. It 
is, comparatively speaking, nobody’s interest to detect them. If 
history is made amusing, who will take the trouble to investigate 
its truth, and who will care if it be true? A few historical 
students—one or two perhaps crotchety hero-worshippers—here 
and there a politician—but of the general public, not one. 

The above remarks may, perhaps, be thought a sufficient reason 
for discussing one, of whom we have little to say that is new, and 
whose recent death might have been held to preclude us from 
saying anything at all. It shall, as we have already promised, 
preclude us from saying anything that is harsh ; and we would 
frankly add, that we feel we should scarcely be making an effort 
to sustain the purpose with which this review was undertaken, 
if we, too, did not offer to our readers some brief expression of 
opinion on the merits of Lord Macaulay. We shall take the pre- 
sent opportunity, therefore, of saying all we have to say upon 
his Lordship, both as a littérateur, an historian, and a politician. 

On the events of his Lordship’s life it is needless to enlarge. 
He was born in the year 1800, and took his degree at Cambridge 
in 1821. Within a year or two from this period we find him 
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engaged on a leading London periodical, and within four years 
laying the first stone of his future reputation by the article on 
Milton. This early development of his powers must always be 
remembered in estimating the character of his mind. He him- 
self says that his article on Milton contains hardly a sentence 
which his mature judgment approved. If so, the rapidity with 
which he improved on the work of five-and-twenty is only less 
remarkable than the vigour which he had then attained. In his 
speeches in the House of Commons, delivered five years after- 
wards, where the temptation to be florid was greater, and the 
power of self-control less, than in the pages of the Edinburgh, 
all traces of this fault have vanished. Indeed, we know few 
things more remarkable than Lord Macaulay’s speeches on the 
teform Bill, delivered at intervals between November 1830 and July 
1832. The first are as perfect as the last. They exhibit no shade 
of the diffidence which any young man might be expected to feel 
in addressing a deliberative assembly upon a subject so especially 
requiring exactly what he himself wanted—parliamentary experi- 
ence and knowledge of constitutional law. His sentences are 
as cleanly cut ; his periods as telling ; his illustrations as vigorous 
and pertinent ; and his logie as plausible as in the most effective 
of his subsequent writings. He lacked, we are told, the gesture 
and the passion of an orator; but as specimens of vigorous and 
imposing English, the following passages will bear comparison 
with any he has written :— 


“T support this measure as a measure of reform; but I support it still 
more as a measure of conservation. That we may exclude those whom it 
is necessary to exclude, we must admit those whom it may be safe to admit. 
At present we oppose the schemes of revolutionists with only half our 
proper force. We say, and we say justly, that it is not by mere numbers, 
but by property and intelligence, that the nation ought to be governed. 
Yet saying this, we exclude vast masses of property and intelligence,—vast 
numbers of those who are most interested in preserving tranquillity, and 
who know best how to preserve it. Wedomore. We drive over to the side 
of revolution those whom we shut out from power. Is this a time when 
the cause of law and order can spare one of its natural allies? My noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, happily described the effect which 
some parts of our representative system would produce on the mind of a 
foreigner, who had heard much of our freedom and greatness. If, sir, I 
wished to make such a foreigner clearly understand what I consider as the 
great defect of our system, [ would conduct him through that great city 
which lies to the north of Great Russell Street and Oxford Street,—a city 
superior in size and in population to the capitals of many mighty king- 
doms ; and probably superior in opulence, intelligence, and general respecta- 
bility, to any city in the world. I would conduct him through that inter- 
minable succession of streets and squares, all consisting of well-built and 
well-furnished houses. I would make him observe the brilliancy of the 
shops, and the crowd of well appointed equipages. I would lead him 
round that magnificent circle of palaces which surround the Regent’s Park. 
I would tell him that the rental of this district was far greater than that 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland at the time of the Union, And then 
I would tell him that this was an unrepresented district.” 
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Or, again, from the same speech :-— 


“We talk of the wisdom of our ancestors—and in one respect at least 
they were wiser than we. They legislated for their own times, They 
looked at the England which was before them. They did not think it ne- 
cessary to give twice as many members to York as they gave to London, 
because York had been the capital of Britain in the time of Constantius 
Chlorus ; and they would have been amused indeed, if they had foreseen 
that a city of more than a hundred thousand inhabitants would be left 
without representation in the nineteenth century because it stood on 
ground which in the thirteenth century had been occupied by a few huts. 
They formed a representative system which was not indeed without defects 
and irregularities, but which was well adapted to the state of England in 
their time. But a great revolution took place. The character of the old 
corporations changed. New forms of property came into existence. New 
portions of society rose into importance. There were in our rural districts 
rich cultivators, who were not freeholders. There were in our capital rich 
traders, who were not liverymen. Towns shrank into villages. Villages 
swelled into cities larger than the London of the Plantagenets. Unhap- 
pily, while the natural growth of society went on, the artificial polity con- 
tinued unchanged. The ancient form of the representation remained ; and 
precisely because the form remained the spirit departed. Then came that 
pressure almost to bursting—the new wine in the old bottles—the new 
people under the old institutions. It is now time for us to pay a decent, 
a rational, a manly reverence to our ancestors—not by superstitiously 
adhering to what they, under other circumstances, did, but by doing what 
they, in our circumstances, would have done. All history is full of revolu- 
tion, produced by causes similar to those which are now operating in Eng- 
land. A portion of the community, which had been of no account, expands, 
and becomes strong. It demands a place in the system, suited not to its 
former weakness, but its present power. If this is granted, all is well. If 
this is refused, then comes the struggle between the young energy of one 
class and the ancient privilege of another. Such was the struggle between 
the Plebeians and Patricians of Rome. Such was the struggle of the 
Italian allies for admission to the full rights of Roman citizenship. Such 
was the struggle of our North-American Colonies against the mother 
country. Such was the struggle which the Tiers Ltat of France maintained 
against the aristocracy of birth. Such was the struggle which the 
Catholics of Ireland maintained against the aristocracy of creed. Such is 
the struggle which the free coloured people of Jamaica are now maintain- 
ing against the aristocracy of skin. Such, finally, is the struggle which 
the middle classes of England are maintaining against an aristocracy of 
mere locality—against an aristocracy the principle of which is to invest 
one hundred drunken pot-whollopers in one place, or the owner of a ruined 
hut in another, with powers that are withheld from cities renowned to the 
furthest end of the earth for the marvels of their wealth and of their in- 
dustry.” 


In the debates which took place on the Reform Bill, Croker was 
Macaulay’s frequent antagonist. But although he spoke well, he 
could not pretend to any of that peculiar power which Macaulay 
had—the power, namely, of turning an opponent’s arguments 
against himself with thorough effect. On one occasion his reply 
was happy. On the 20th September, 1831, Lord Macaulay made 
his, perhaps, most celebrated parliamentary effort, consisting of an 
impassioned appeal to the aristocracy, to take warning by the fate 


of the French nobility :— e 
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“Tlave they ever heard what effects counsels like their own, when too 
faithfully followed, have produced ? Have they ever visited that neigh- 
bouring country which still presents to the eye even of a passing stranger 
the signs of great dissolution and renovation of society? Have they ever 
walked by those stately mansions now sinking into decay and portioned out 
into lodging rooms, which line the silent streets of the Fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main? Have they ever seen the ruins of those castles whose terraces and 
gardens overhang the Loire? Have they ever heard that from those mag- 
nificent hotels, from those ancient castles, an aristocracy as splendid, as 
brave, as proud, as accomplished, as ever Europe saw, was driven forth to 
exile and beggary, to implore the charity of hostile Governments and hostile 
creeds, to cut wood in the back settlements of America, or to teach French 
in the school-rooms of London? And why were those haughty nobles 
destroyed with that utter destruction? Why were they scattered over the 
face of the earth, their titles abolished, their escutcheons defaced, their 
parks wasted, their palaces dismantled, their heritage given to strangers } 
Because they had no sympathy with the people, no discernment of the signs 
of their time ; because in their pride and narrowness of their hearts they 
called those whose warnings might have saved them theorists and specu- 


lators ; because they refused all concession till the time had arrived when 
no concession would avail.” 


To which Croker replied as follows, in our opinion, with much 
propriety :-— 


“Tn fact the proposition of the 7vers Etat was a reform bill calculated to 
increase the democratic and lower the aristocratical influence ; and, seeing 
that the nobles were reluctant to commit so suicidal an act, they deter- 
mined to force them to the fatal step by every species of fraud and violence, 
deceit and intimidation ; and much the same kind of arguments were then 
addressed by pretended friends and open enemies to the French Chamber 
of the Nobility which is now directed against our House of Lords. But did 
the nobles on that vital occasion show that blind and inflexible obstinacy 
which the learned gentleman has attributed to them ? Did they even dis- 
play the decent dignity of a deliberative council? Did they indeed exhibit 
w cold and contemptuous apathy to the feelings of the people, or did they 
hot rather evince a morbid and dishonourable sensibility to every turn of 
tue popular passion? Was it, sir, in fact, their high and haughty resist- 
ance, or was it, alas! their deplorable pusillanimity that overthrew their 
unhappy country? No inconsiderable portion of the nobility joined the 
Tiers Etat at once, and with headlong and heedless alacrity : the rest de- 
layed for a short interval—a few days only of doubt and dismay—and after 
that short pause, those whom the learned gentleman called proud and 
obstinate bigots to privilege and power abandoned their most undoubted 
privilege and most effective power, and were seen to march in melancholy 
procession to the funeral of the Constitution with a fallacious appearance 
of freedom, but bound in reality by the invisible shackles of intimidation, 
goaded by the invectives of a treasonable and rancorous press, and insulted, 
menaced, and all but driven by the bloody hands of an infuriated populace.” 

“And in that celebrated night which has been called ‘the night of 
sacrifices,’ but which is better known by the more appropriate title of 
the ‘night of insanity,’ when the whole frame and order of civilized 
society was overthrow n in the delirium of popular compliance, who led the 
way in the giddy orgies of destruction! Alas, the nobility ! Who was it 
that in that portentous night offered, as he suid, on the altar of his country 
the sacrifice of the privileges of the nobility? A Montmorency! Who 
peogeens the abolition of all feudal and seignorial rights? A Noailles! 
nd v hat followed? We turn over a page or two of this eventful history, 
and we find the Montmorencies in exile and the Noailles on the scaffold.” 
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We have, however, given these quotations chiefly in illustration 
of his style, and the early period in which it became completely 
formed. None of his earlier essays in the Edinburgh Review 
resemble his later style so much as these speeches do. 

Macaulay’s gift of style was like Pope’s—of its own kind 
supreme, unapproachable, and, if we may be allowed such an 
expression, artificial by nature. Deficient in freedom and compass ; 
as inferior to Burke as Pope was to Dryden; below Johnson in 
classical purity, and below Hume in the combination of strength, 
polish, and simplicity ; he had something which they all three wanted, 
and has in consequence had a thousand readers for every one of 
theirs. It is not that Macaulay’s own train of ideas was more dis- 
tinctly visible to him than Burke’s, Johnson’s or Hume’s were to 
them, for that is scarcely possible. No one of these three writers 
ever leaves us at a loss for his meaning. But they do not pointedly 
call attention to it. They make no allowance for that slowness of 
apprehension, that intellectual torpor, to which the great mass of 
mankind are more or less subject. They wrote only for a scholarly 
audience, for men whose mode of reading differed as much from 
that of the uncultivated crowd as the upright gait of a soldier 
from the slouch of a ploughboy. Consequently, they were satisfied 
to make clear and logical sentences without caring to knock at 
their readers’ brains, so to speak, by concluding every other period 
with some peculiar emphasis. Now Macaulay wrote for the public as 
an advocate speaks to a jury, and not as a lawyer to a judge. We 
cannot read a page of his works without finding ourselves con- 
tinually laying stress upon particular words, whether we will or 
no. To such perfection has he carried this practice, that he 
seldom or never stands in need of italics, and the consequence is 
that his argument remains impressed upon the mind like a clearly- 
marked tune upon the memory. So much, indeed, is this the 
case, that his style not unfrequently degenerates into a mere jig. 
This fault was growing upon him in his later years; but it would 
hardly have impaired his popularity with the bulk of Mr. Mudiec’s 
subscribers. In fact, the public ear is becoming every day more 
and more attuned to this particular rhythm. It has been adopted 
by journalism, and is the great secret of the leading articles 
in The Times newspaper. Yet, something tells us we should not 
like to read it straight on end for a couple of hours. And such, 
indeed, is the effect produced upon us by the latter part of Lord 
Macaulay’s history, though not written in exactly the same 
galloping style. ‘But when the public at large became daily 
more habituated to this mode of writing, it was not possible that 
the same vivacity and directness, adorned by arts to which the 
journalist makes no pretence, would ever have declined in popu- 
larity with the larger class of readers. But we think it unde- 
niable that his style was deteriorating ; that its most meritorious 
points, that is, were becoming the most prominent; in the last 
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two volumes of his famous work. Never well suited to historical 
composition from the first, it became less and less so as he pro- 
ceeded; while persons curious in such matters became propor- 
tionately more alive to its defects, after studying the pure and 
noble style of Mr. Froude. 

As the coping stone of the emphatic style, Macaulay is a great 
master of climax; and this it is which gives to his lively and rapid 
antitheses a strength and dignity of their own. After he has accu- 
mulated his evidence, and brought out point after point in his own 
favour with unwavering distinctness, he never fails at the right 
moment to give the final blow which drives his conclusion home, 
and leaves it embedded in our minds, to the exclusion of all subor- 
dinate ideas, which might weaken our perception of its force, 
Macaulay never crowds an argument. He puts no more into a 
paragraph than the mind can embrace at once. His readers are 
never in danger of losing the connection of ideas. They are always 
able to bear in mind what it is that their author is proposing to 
prove, and to see the bearing upon that end of every syllable that 
he uses. By this practice too of always making the most of salient 
points, and broad and easily-understood arguments, he always 
contrives to leave the impression that his is the common-sense side 
of every question: that any objections which he has failed to 
notice may be subtle and ingenious, but not deserving the attention 
of practical men. If we could ascertain with precision what share 
of his enormous influence is owing to this one peculiarity, we 
should, perhaps, be astonished at the result. It does not, however, 
require much argument to show that the principles of composition 
which we have here ascribed to Lord Macaulay cannot easily be 
reconciled with a scrupulous regard for truth. The deliberate 
rejection of all minor points, which would mar the clearness of a 
statement, or refuse to come within the circle of some sweeping 
generalization, must have led, in some instances at least, to the 
creation of erroneous impressions. We have no doubt that Lord 
Macaulay had persuaded himself that no such results would 
follow. He had so much confidence in the truth of his general 
views that he doubtless considered himself justified in risking 
something to promote their popularity. It was from the union 
of this conviction with an innate propensity to rhetoric that 
his system of composition sprang. Without the first that system 
would have been simply fraudulent ; without the second it would 
of course have been impossible, But though we should not think 
of affixing to Lord Macaulay’s style the stigma of dishonesty, it 
certainly indicates the existence of that lax morality which justifies 
the means by the end. 

Lord Macaulay’s method was in thorough har 
style; and, if possible, still more effective. 
guardsman of literature. 
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He is the life- 
His history is like a cavalry charge. 
0 horse and man before his rapid and reckless onset. 
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His “rush” is irresistible, save by the coolest judgment and 
most-cultivated intellects. Ranks are broken, guns are spiked, 
and away sweeps the bold sabreur to ride at a fresh square. 
But while all is prosperous in front, what is going on behind ? 
The forces of the enemy are closing in upon his rear dog- 
gedly and savagely, and as he looks back upon the ground he 
has traversed, he sees it occupied by fresh foes, whom, with all 
his audacity, he hesitates to attack. What he would have done we 
shall now never know. But as a French General said of the 
Balaklava charge, “ C’est tres beau, c’est magnifique, mais ce 
nest pas la guerre!” so may we say of these four volumes of 
bold and brilliant declamation, that they are beautiful, they are 
magnificent, but they are not history. Yet, as in the actual case, 
so in the metaphorical, the wrong is forgotten, while the glory 
endures for ever. Macaulay will be read, quoted, and honoured 
long after his aspersions of great men, and misstatement of im- 
portant truths, have been buried in oblivion. When he ceases to 
be regarded as a sound historian, he will be all the more loved 
as a delightful author: and the memory of his mistakes will perish 
when they have lost the power to mislead. 

There was great unity and consistency in Macaulay as a whole. 
What he was in a political or literary light, that he was also 
morally and religiously. The great laws of moral action he reve- 
renced as the common sense of humanity. Christianity he loved 
as an integral part of the British constitution for a thousand 
years. We say nothing now of his private or exoteric opinions 
upon these subjects, but it is impossible to read any of his more 
characteristic writings without seeing this much, that he had little 
sympathy with spiritualism in its most extended sense. The best 
token of our fitness for another world was evidently in his opiniou 
to behave like men of this world. Had James II. been a Protestant, 
and William III. a Romanist, and all the other circumstances 
of the Revolution exactly as they were, that fact alone would not 
have changed his opinion of it. Men in his eyes were clearly not 
justified in allowing their religious convictions to stand in the way 
of Parliamentary Government. He is equally severe on non-jurors 
and Cameronians—they “ were the two most remarkable specimens 
which the world would show of perverted absurdity.” They were 
fools enough to believe “ that their business was not to save their 
country, but to save their souls.” In using this kind of language 
we would not be supposed to insinuate that Macaulay attached 
little importance to the latter operation. But he was trying to draw 
a line which has never been drawn yet between the citizen and the 
individual. We may regret that a small and enthusiastic minority 
should in any country oppose themselves to a settlement of public 
affairs. But where they do so on religious grounds, it is nonsense 
to call them fools, unless we ourselves are inspired. This is the 
kind of intolerance recently rebuked by Mr. Mill; and it must be 
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granted that in this respect Macaulay was an inveterate offender. 
His essays and history constantly convey the impression that in 
what is now called moral or religious earnestness, no less than in 
metaphysical attainments, he was, in proportion to the general 
strength of his character, and amount of his knowledge, singularly 
deficient. We do not know if this was the case. But his tone, 
when he touches on any of these subjects, is that of a cabinet 
minister, or an important magistrate, who has got conflicting in- 
terests to*reconcile, or simple rules to enforce, which do not permit 
him to waste his time upon considering the abstract truth. Now 
this mode of treatment, while it is absolutely indispensable to 
persons in the position we have mentioned, is unnecessary in an 
historian, and downright affectation in an essayist. We have 
already quoted one specimen, from his history, of the thing which 
he abused. We will now quote from his essays a description 


of the class of minds he loved. The men are the great Eliza- 
bethan statesmen. 


“Tn religious matters, however, though there is no reason to doubt that 
they were sincere, they were by no means zealous ; none of them chose to 
run the smallest pers: nal risk during the reign of Mary ; none of them 
favoured the unhappy attempt of Northumberland in favour of his 
daughter-in-law ; none of them shared in the desperate councils of Wyatt. 
They contrived to have business on the Continent, or, if they staid in Eng- 
land, they heard mass and kept Lent with great decorum. When those 
dark and perilous years had goue by, and when the crown had descended 
to a new sovereign, they took the lead in the reformation of the Church, 
But they proceeded not with the impetuosity of theologians, but with the 
calm determination of statesmen. They acted not like men who considered 
the Romish worship as a system too offensive to God, and too destructive of 
souls, to be tolerated for an hour ; but like men who regarded the points in 
dispute among Christians as in themselves unimportant, and who were not 
restrained by any scruple of conscience from professing, as they had before 
professed, the Catholic faith of Mary, the Protestant faith of Edward, or 
any of the numerous intermediate combinations which the caprice of 
llenry, and the servile policy of Cranmer had formed out of the doctrines 
of both the hostile parties.” 

Now the question which naturally arises in one’s mind, after 
reading the above passage, is this—did its author mean that the 
frame of mind he has described in it was laudable per se, or laud- 
able only for the sake of certain results? We think it is hardly 
possible to doubt that he intended to assert the former. If so, 
we totally dissent from hin. However desirable it may be that 
persons placed in public situations should act in this spirit, we 
doubt if the most liberal-minded Christian writers would approve 
of it in private individuals. The differences between the Romish 
system in its least Popish form, and Protestantism in its most 
Catholic form, as seen, for instance, in the Church of England, 
are such as no man can really think indifferent who sincerely 
— in Christianity. The sacrifices and reservations which it 
she _ allowable to make for the sake of the publie good, we 
should be sorry to limit; though even here there are limits. But 
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we are clearly of opinion that, except for so great an end as this, 
such sentiments as are here imputed to Walsingham and Burleigh 
are not praiseworthy. Macaulay, indeed, has placed himself in a 
very curious position by these and countless other tacit avowals 
of something very like scepticism. His general views of govern- 
ment and history require him to applaud certain ends, while his 
moral temper stands in marked antagonism to the means by 
which they were accomplished. He loves the Reformation. But 
had men after his own heart been omnipotent throughout Europe 
in the sixteenth century, we should have had no “Reformation. 
He loves the Revolution. But that event was not so much due 
to men like Somers and Halifax as to the Puritan zealots of one 
reign, and the episcopal champions of another. The grand public 
events which Lord Macaulay most loved nearly all owed their 
birth to the feelings which he most disliked. 

This defect in Lord Macaulay’s moral constitution was aggra- 
vated by a corresponding defect in his mental constitution ; or, 
perhaps, we should rather say, in his mental training. Not ouly 
does he seem to have been indifferent to truth as an abstract 
object, he seems not to have been acquainted with the deeper 
principles at stake in the religious and philosophical controver- 
sies which he undertook to discuss. In his essay, for instance, 
on Gladstone’s Church and State, he omits all notice of the 
one very point which alone gives the High Church party any 
peculiar standing-ground. We mean the nature of the sacra- 
ments. That it is which, in the Church of England, alone gives 
any value to the sacerdotal theory in the eyes of its believers : 

while it has been an accepted dogma of the Church in all ages, 
that heresy, which is not deadly heresy, does not destroy the effi- 
cacy of sacerdotal functions. No defect, therefore, in any Church, 
short of deadly heresy, can, in the eyes of High Churchmen, be 
so bad as one which makes it, in fact, no Church at all. Nor 
can any other virtues compensate for the want of that which is the 
keystone of the whole system. We say that this is the cardinal 


point of the High-Church theory. We say it is for the sake of 


this alone that apostolical succession has any value in that theory ; 
as being the means of conferring this power on the priesthood ; 
and we add, therefore, that he who examines the doctrine of 
apostolical succession, without so much as alluding to the sacra- 
mental functions of the priesthood, to say nothing worse of him, 
is a totally worthless guide. 

We observe the same want of exactness, and of more than ex- 
actness, in his dealing with philosophical questions. This defect 
is, of course, most conspicuous in his essay upon Bacon. But it 
often shows itself in his theological and political discussions, too. 
He seems to have had no idea of the philosophical difficulties in 
which the Baconian system is still enveloped; though he is such 
a consummate master of his art, that is only by comparing him 
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with other writers on the subject that we are led to suspect the 
fact.* He praised Johnson’s review of Soame Jenyns on the 
Origin of Evil, and in a mannner which would naturally lead 
us to suppose it was to the philosophic excellence of that compo- 
sition that he was referring. But as a philosophic essay, John- 
son’s production is trifling. Macaulay, of course, had a perfect 
right to consider metaphysics unworthy the attention of a man of 
sense. This is not the place to argue that question. But he had . 
no right to assume it; and, unless we are very greatly mistaken, 
this is pretty nearly what he did. Nor would it be the only sec- 
tion of his opinions which he acquired in that way. We speak 
with great diffidence of so great a man as Lord Macaulay ; nor, 
we are aware, can the truth of our opinions be demonstrated. But 
when we find the same impression rising up like a mist from all 
his works in succession, it is difficult, if not impossible, to resist 
its influence. 

Macaulay, as a critic, exhibits the same merits and defects; 
sense and clearness are his distinguishing characteristics. Sense 
to see those plain truths which critics, in their search after pro- 
fundity, too often miss; and that clearness of mind which made 
him sure of what he meant himself, and able to convey it to his 
readers. These qualities are valuable in criticism, because they 
are essential, and because they are rare. But they will not alone 
carry their possessor to the summit of his art ; and the summit of 
his art Lord Macaulay was very far from attaining. His insight 
Was not deep, and his sympathies were not wide. In this matter, 
indeed, there was what he little suspected—a strong affinity be- 
tween his own mind and Dr. Johnson’s. The review of Mont- 
gomery, for instance, is exactly what Johnson would have written. 
The spirit of it is Johnsonian throughout, and the style much more 
so than is commonly supposed. For instance, of the poet’s lines— 

“The soul aspiring pants its source to mount, 

As streams meander level with their fount.” 
_ “We take this to be,” says Macaulay, “the worst similitude 
in the world. In the first place, no stream meanders, or can 
meander, level with its fount. In the next place, if streams 
did meander level with their founts, no two motions can be 
less like each other than that of meandering level and that of 
mounting upwards.” Again: “He informs us that ‘lightning 
is designless, and self-created’ If he can believe this, we 
cannot conceive why he may not believe that the whole uni- 
verse 18 designless and self-created. A few lines before he tells 
us, that it is the Deity who bids ‘thunder rattle from the skiey 
deep ;’ his theory, therefore, is this, that God made the thunder, 
and that the lightning made itself. Again, the motto of the poem 
of Satan is taken from the book of Job: ‘Whence comest thou ? 


* We would here call attention to an excellent article on this subject, 
which appeared in Fraser's Magazine for October last. 
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From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in 
it.” And certainly Mr. Robert Montgomery has not failed to 
make his hero go to and fro, and to walk up and down.” Who 
does not recognize the likeness between these sentences—the 
caustic common sense, and rather materialistic satire, of the criti- 
cism on Milton and Gray? The former thought that “women 
were made only for obedience, and men only for rebellion.” He 
makes “one god ask another god what has become of Lycidas, 
and neither god can tell.” In the criticism of the Progress of 
Poetry we are told, that “an epithet or metaphor drawn from 
nature ennobles art ; an epithet or metaphor drawn from art de- 
grades nature.” Of the last stanza in the “Ode to a favourite 
Cat,” which jumped into a vase after some gold fish, and was 
drowned, which runs as follows, 


“Not all that tempts some wandering eyes 

And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glistens gold,” 
Johnson says, “If what glistened had been gold, the cat would 
not have gone into the water; and if she had, would not the less 
have been drowned.” If we shut our eyes and repeat these sen- 
tences to ourselves, we may fancy them quotations from the essay 
on Byron or Machiavelli. 

The critical powers of Lord Macaulay are, perhaps, seen to most 
advantage in the essays upon Byron and Madame D’Arblay. In 
the first of these not only is Lord Bvron’s poetry examined with 
great skill, but his position in English literature defined with great 
clearness. Macaulay, indeed, is never so happy as in marking 
out the character and influence of a school of writers. Here his 
aptness at seizing salient points, and his propensity to generaliza- 
tion, are turned to the best account ; but his special examination of 
Byron’s poems, though just and able as far as it goes, is behind 
the requirements of the present day. It points out their capital 
defects, it exposes the affectation upon which they are based, and 
it deals a heavy blow at the still worse affectation of which they 
were the parents. But the real causes of the pleasure they pro- 
duce in us he has left untouched. His criticism, in a word, is 
not in these days what we should call a philosophic criticism. 
His radical accordance with the critics of the eighteenth century 
is disguised by the fact that he everywhere proclaims himself their 


enemy. But he fights them with their own weapons. He admires 
much which he assumes that they would have despised, and 
despises much of what they unquestionably admired; but his 
reasons for doing so seem based upon the old-fashioned theories. 
We can discover no principle of criticism in the review of Lord 
Byron, which would not have found ready admittance at the 
Turk’s Head. In the earlier part of the essay, in which the 
transition from the ancient to the modern school of poetry is 
described, there is a passage, indeed, which might seem at first 
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sight to indicate more enlarged views. We mean the dissertation 
on “correctness” in poetry; but it is in reality an imperfect 
account of the subject, vindicating one sort of “correctness” 
with great truth and eloquence, without in the least degree 
affecting our judgment of the other. Of course, Lord Macaulay 
must have known very well what it was that Pope meant by 
resolving, as he said, to be “correct ;” but he seems to think 
that, because there is another and higher kind of correctness to 
which Scott and Wordsworth have attained, that a false correct- 
ness only was understood by Pope and Addison. Now this is 
obviously not the case. Because Pope went wrong in the moon- 
light scene of Homer is no proof that he erred in cashiering 
alexandrines. Nor was Addison’s observance of the unities 
necessarily mistaken, because Cato happened to be less real than 
William of Deloraine. In the only place, therefore, in which 
he might have proved himself at variance with the acknowledged 
principles of the last century he has omitted to do so; while, on 
the other hand, if his ecastigation of Mr. Robert Montgomery be 
not an acknowledgment of the value of Pope’s test, we are at a 
loss to understand on what principle it is based. 

It is, however, in the essays on Machiavelli and Madame D’ Arblay 
that his ablest particular pieces of criticisms are to be found. In 
the former, he has given us that famous critique of English comedy 
as it was moulded by the hands of Congreve and his successors, 
which is far better than anything he has said in his special essay 
on the subject, and, indeed, has become the /ocus classicus relating 
to it. That is as true a piece of criticism as was ever penned. In 
the second, he has laid down that broad distinction which has 
subsequently served to discriminate our two great living humourists. 
We mean the distinctions between caricature and the exhibition 
of character, and is, as far as we know, entitled to the praise of 
having laid it down first. 

But not only were Macaulay’s critical faculties of nearly the 
same calibre as Johnson’s, they were invested with at least an equal 
amount of prejudice. This 1s most conspicuously shown, as was 
only natural, in his own essay upon Johnson, In this article he 
attributes opinions to the doctor which we sincerely believe he 
never uttered, and comments upon some which he did, now with 
almost ludicrous severity, and now with almost wilful blindness. 
We don’t believe that Dr. Johnson preferred Pope’s Iliad to 
Homer’s. We don’t believe he called Gray a barren rascal. We 
don’t believe that if any impartial judge should now read through 
Johnson’s criticism on Paradise Lost, he would think it either 
“wretched” or “ignominious.” And we do believe that very 
good reasons exist for celebrating a British writer in Latin, which 
do not exist for covering the Roman arches of triumph with Greek 
inscriptions, or for commemorating the deeds of the heroes of 
Thermopyle in Egyptian hieroglyphics. All this kind of criticism 
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overshoots its mark. Dr. Johnson’s main objection to Paradise 
Lost was its want of human interest, as far as the action was con- 
cerned. When he said it was only not the first heroic poem in the 
world because it had not been written first, he had surely said all 
that the most enthusiastic Miltonian could require. The faults of 
detail which Johnson points out, such as the allegory of Sin and 
Death, seems to us real. To what extent they may be overshadowed 
by the magnificence of the whole poem, or how far the uncertain 
light, the general vagueness and intangibility, in which a poem on 
such a subject is necessarily clothed, may be held to justify any 
kind of inconsistencies, is a separate question. But we cannot 
see that a critic who refuses to allow this is necessarily wretched 
or ignominious. ‘The case of the Latin epitaphs is very soon dis- 
posed of. Johnson’s argument was, that men of European fame 
should be commemorated in some one language which all the 
educated classes in Europe would be likely to understand. In his 
day, Latin was this sort of common language ; and is so, to some 
extent, still. Whatever the reasons may be that are thought 
powerful enough to outweigh this particular one, Macaulay’s 
attempted reductio ad absurdum is clearly a failure. For neither 
Greek nor Egyptian ever attained the same circulation, or served 
the same public uses in the ancient world that Latin has done in the 
modern one. On the whole, then, we should assign to Macaulay, 
as a critic, the same rank which he himself assigns to Dryden as 
a poet—not in the first class, but inferior to none in the second. 
Vigorous common sense, a manly and healthy tone of mind, exten- 
sive knowledge, and a carefully-cultivated taste, were all his. But 
Nature, so bountiful in other respects, had denied him that analytic 
subtlety which is as necessary to criticism as the microscope is to 
science. She had treated him as the muse did the minstrel in the 
Odyssey. 

Our own opinion of Macaulay’s value as an historian may be 
gleaned from what has already been said. In addition to his other 
merits, he possesses all which Dr. Arnold observed in Mitford : 
the faculty of appreciating the public events of past ages through 
participation in those of his own. But in proportion as Macaulay 
was nearer to the past scenes which he describes, and more inti- 
mately connected with the present, does his narrative partake, toa 
still greater extent, of the character of an apology. His history, 
in fact, flowed from his politics, and not his politics from his his- 
tory. He took his creed from the Whigs, on Goldsmith’s principle 
of taking his religion from the priest. The science of politics 
does not seem to have engaged his attention; and though he was 
doubtless a voracious reader, it is not equally clear that he was a 
zealous student. He found himself possessed of a faculty which 
placed him above the necessity of research. With that he could 
command the homage of the people at will, With that magic 
gift of style he would carve his way to the highest places of for- 
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tune. The party under whom he was to serve was ready to his 
hand. His course lay clear before him; and, having once given 
his allegiance, he continued their faithful and successful soldier to 
the end of his life. What sort of history would be written by 
such a man as this it is needless to inquire. Pope tells us that 
when he was a young man he plunged into the controversy between 
the Anglican and Romish churches, and was a Protestant and 
a Papist by turns, according to the last book he read. A man 
who read politics in the same way, might continue for a long time 
fluctuating between Whig and Tory. But this was not Macaulay’s 
method. When he got to a Whig stratum of fact, he wisely 
stopped digging, preconvinced of the worthlessness of everything 
that lay beneath. His mind was already made up, and he only read 
for arguments to help out a foregone conclusion. Hence, no doubt, 
the astonishing errors which he committed in so short a compass, 
and which we shall epitomize for our readers presently. It is 
obvious, moreover, that any man must sit down to the history of 
a particular epoch or reign with a much stronger bias concerning 
its events than the historian of the whole national life. It will 
probably be that very bias which, in the first instance, prompted 
him to the work ; nor will he be so likely to see events in their 
just proportions and relations, to be tolerant of adverse opinions, 
and to suspect his own, as he who has surveyed history on a 
broader scale, and examined it from a more commanding height. 
Whatever advantages the system of writing history by periods 
may possess in other respects, it is certain that impartiality is not 
one of them. But after all, perhaps, it is to the idea of history 
which Macaulay proposed to himself, as much as to any pecu- 
liarities of temperament, or accidents of influence, that we must 
look for an explanation of the character of the work which he has 
given us. Thirty years ago there was a growing feeling that many 
elements both of interest and instruction had been too much 
neglected by historians. Macaulay notices it in his essay upon 
history in the Edinburgh Review, and Dr. Arnold, in his lectures 
upon modern history. The latter writer laid a special stress 
upon geography as one of them; the former rather upon the 
dress, architecture, and domestic habits of the period to be illus- 
trated. But both alike saw that a great step was to be made 
in historical composition by admitting into the narrative much 
which earlier historians had rejected as unworthy of its dignity. 
om ae on the subject is too much like that of 
shot he failed z - ory as an art. Of course we do not mean 

recognize its final cause. But he evidently 
attached a disproportionate value to it asa picture. His natural 
propensity shows itself as clearly in his description of the model 
historian as the natural propensity of Dr. Arnold in his. 





“If such a man,” says the Essayist, “as we are supposing should write the 
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history of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, the 
negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. But with these he 
would intersperse the details which are the charm of historical romances. 
At Lincoln cathedral there is a beautiful painted window which was made 
by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which had been rejected by his 
master. It is so far superior to every other in the church, that, accordin 
to the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself from mortification.” 
“Sir Walter Scott,” he continues, “ has filled up these fragments and turned 
them to admirable account. But a truly great historian would reclaim 
these materials . . . . We should not then have to look for the wars 
and votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for their phraseology in Old 
Mortality ; for one-half of King James in Hume, and the other half in the 
Fortunes of Nigel.” 

“The early part of our eagneny history would be rich with colouring 
from romance. Society would be shown from the highest to the lowest. 
Pilgrim on his route—the outlaw in his den—the friar in the chimney- 
corner.” “ Palmers, minstrels, crusaders—the stately monastery—with the 
s. ch. in its refectory and high mass in its chapel. The manor-house with 
its hunting and hawking, the tournament with the heralds and ladies, the 
trumpets and the cloth of gold, would give life and truth to the represen- 
tation.” 


But he prudently adds in conclusion, that “ An historian such 
as we have been attempting to describe, would, indeed, be an 
intellectual prodigy.” 


“Now,” says Dr. Arnold, “this great qualification in an historian is an 
earnest craving after truth—an utter impatience not of falsehood merely, 
but of error. This is a very different thing, be it observed, from a mere ab- 
sence of dishonesty or impartiality.” 


He then goes on to notice the aradatweta rode thy Enrhow 
tii¢ GAn@etac, complained of by Thucydides, and to lay down a 
variety of tests whereof the credibility of an historian may be 
gauged: noticing particularly a style of unvarying brilliance 
as one that should lead us to suspect the author’s soundness, 
But Dr. Arnold himself was the very reverse of a cold or indifferent 
historian. He more than once calls attention to the distine- 
tion between indifference and impartiality, and bids us beware 
of confounding “a decided preference for one cause above 
another with a misrepresentation of the arts and characters of 
the men engaged.” ‘The first, he repeatedly maintains, is inevit- 
able in any man whose opinion is worth having, and he would 
not, therefore, object to him for writing a Whig or Tory history, 
provided he did not misrepresent Whigs or Tories. The precise 
value of this statement may be differently estimated. We merely 
quote it to show that Dr. Arnold is, for our present purpose, an 
unexceptionable witness. He would not have thought the worse 
of any historian for holding strong party views, but he thought 
that, even so, he could make truth, for its own sake, the pre- 
dominant object of his work, as, indeed, we find to have been the 
case with Mr. Froude, who commenced his investigation of the 
reign of Henry VILI. with one set of opinions, and concluded it 
with another. Now this, we think, was not the view of history 
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that was uppermost in Lord Macaulay’s mind. He did not con- 
sider that it was his business to discover the truth. That, in his 
eyes, had been discovered already. He had to narrate the facts in 
which that truth lay embedded; and these he was at liberty to 
narrate in any way that he thought likely to prove the most 
attractive, or that was most agreeable to his own genius. He 
had, in fact, to produce a fine work of art, and he did not look 
much beyond. 

This tone of mind naturally led him to be satisfied with much 
slighter evidence than would have satisfied an Arnold, and has, 
unhappily, betrayed him into errors which we doubt not he deeply 
regretted, and would probably in time have acknowledged. The 
chief of these are, of course, well known to our readers. William 
Penn and the Duke of Marlborough are the two greatest sufferers 
from the noble historian’s carelessness. But a crowd of other 
characters, such as Dundee, the Master of Stair, the non-jurors, 
and the English clergy generally of the Caroline era, are the 
victims, to a greater or less extent, of his precipitate judgment. 
Penn has been ably vindicated from all the charges brought 
against him by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and by Mr. Paget, while 
the latter gentleman has also taken upon himself the exculpation 
of Churchill and Stair. It is now established almost beyond a 
doubt, that the agent employed by the maids of honour in nego- 
tiating, with the girls of Taunton, the sum to be paid by the latter 
for exemption from the penalties of treason, was not William 
Peun, but George Penn, a notoriously bad character of the period. 
It is rendered probable that Penn was not employed in seducing 
William Kiffin, the Baptist, to support the declaration of indul- 
gence by the offer of an alderman’s gown, or Hough, President 
of Magdalene, to give way to a Papist, by the promise of a 
bishopric. Penn’s character is, to some extent, cleared from the 
imputations of oral mendacity, and of treasonable communications 
with James the Second, which had been cast upon it: and weighty 
doubts are thrown upon his imputed authorship of a letter, re- 
commending that sovereign to procure a French force for the 
invasion of England. But we must do Lord Macaulay the justice 
to say that all which either of the above-mentioned gentlemen 
have proved is, with one exception, this,—that Penn’s conduct in 
these transactions is susceptible of another interpretation. In 
the case of Kiffin and Hough, they have established a verdict 
of not proven,* but not one of not guilty. They have proved 
that Lord Macaulay was wrong to bring forward the charge; 
but they have not proved that it was not true. We wish we could 
say that his Lordship’s treatment of the Duke of Marlborough 
could be spoken of in the same language. Among a variety of 
minor accusations, he brings forward one of peculiar atrocity, of 


* We are adopting the distinction which is conventionally supposed to 
exist between these verdicts, without regard to its legal incidents. 
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which the very same authority on which it is alleged to rest, 
contains an explicit contradiction. The charge is, that Marl- 
borough, in the year 1694, gave information to the French 
Government of a contemplated expedition against the French 
coast; that owing to this information, a spot which the commander 
of the expedition, Talmash, had expected to find undefended and 
unfortified, had been early prepared for his reception; that Tal- 
mash, consequently, fell into a trap, and that himself and 1000 
of his men fell victims to Marlborough’s treachery. This accu- 
sation rests upon one of Marlborough’s letters contained in the 
Stuart papers. But in the same papers is found another letter 
from a Jacobite emissary—Captain Floyd, of an earlier date, ex- 
pressly stating that he had been informed of the contemplated 
expedition by Lord Godolphin! Godolphin, too, was a Coun- 
cillor, which Mariborough was not; and Talmash, on his death- 
bed, attributed his defeat to treachery in the Council. The same 
person, moreover, who had given notice of this expedition was 
said to have power to retard its sailing; and this Godolphin of 
course had, and Marlborough, who was not only out of the 
ministry, but out of favour, could not have had. For this dis- 
covery, the public, we believe, is indebted to Mr. Paget.* It is 
one of the most unpleasing disclosures in connection with Macau- 
lay’s history, which have yet been published; because, unfor- 
tunately, the more we acquit him of the intention to garble facts, 
the deeper do we plunge ourselves into uncertainty about every- 
thing he has ever said. The same persevering critic has traced 
other statements of Lord Macaulay to their source, and found 
them equally destitute of foundation. The attempt to fasten all 
the guilt of the Glencoe massacre upon the Master of Stair has 
been as thoroughly overthrown as the attempt to fasten the death 
of Talmash upon Marlborough. Dundee has been rescued from 
obloquy, and the English clergy have found competent advocates 
of theirown. Public opinion, therefore, is in a fair way of recovery 
from the wrench which Lord Macaulay gave it. Men’s minds, we 
trust, are awakened to the real character of his work: and will, 
ere long, be able to assign it its proper rank in the literature of 
the world. By the side of Livy and Virgil, whom, in the charm 
of his narrative, the splendour of his diction, and the character 
of his motives, he so nearly resembled, is the place we should 
choose for Lord Macaulay. 

To separate Macaulay the Politician from Macaulay the Histo- 
rian might seem, at first sight, an unnecessary labour. But in 
order to complete our idea of the man, it may be proper to 
consider briefly what his relations with the W hig party in the 
State really were. ‘ Much,” it has been said, “ may be done with 
a Scotchman, if he be caught young ;” but Macaulay was caught 


* Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1859. 
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too young. ‘To a man whose destiny it is to be a professional 
politician, this cannot happen. In that case, familiarity with the 
proceedings of the House of Commons, and a thorough command 
over the means by which it is most easily governed, may be con- 
sidered to compensate for any contraction of mind which early 
devotion to business is calculated to produce ; a contraction, more- 
over, which is only likely to prove disadvantageous on rare and 
peculiar occasions. But Macaulay was not a professional politician, 
and his early success exercised an influence on his mind, which he 
had no subsequent opportunity of modifying. At the age of three 
or four-and-twenty, he became mixed up with a great party struggle, 
of which the like had not been seen in England for nearly fifty 
years. It was a moment at which the Whig party was seen to 
peculiar advantage, and the Tories to peculiar disadvantage. Can- 
ning was the only man among them likely to impress a young 
man’s imagination : and Canning they half repudiated. The times 
had changed since the Whigs were worshipping Napoleon, and 
Wellington was the saviour of Europe. Those evil days and mis- 
chievous deeds were now forgotten; and, more than that, had been 
forgotten for a long time. When Macaulay joined the party, they 
had already borne the burden and heat of the day. He found 
them popular, patriotic, and vigorous: with well-defined objects 
before them, and pressing onwards to the victory, of which the 
dawn was not obscurely visible. He remained in their ranks till 
the battle was won ; and, like the battle of the Nile, it was not a 
victory, but a conquest. In all that mighty and intoxicating 
triumph Macaulay shared, and then, when the first faint symptoms 
of dissension and weakness became apparent in his party, their 
future eulogist departed. During the four years that he was 
absent in India, the Whigs threw away all the popularity which 
the previous four years had brought them. But their young and 
able champion was spared the spectacle of their fall. His re- 
miniscences of 1831 were defiled by no intervening associations. 
He had not trampled upon Peel, only to fawn upon O’ Connell. 
He was unimplicated in that financial mismanagement which 
made the return of the Tories to power a national necessity. In 
his eyes the Whig party were still invested with all the 
splendour of success, and all the attractions of constitutional 
Liberalism. He came back, it is true, and found them as low in 


public favour as they had been thirty vears before ; but he had 


not witnessed the process of degradation. It was easy to 


attribute it to popular caprice ; and with the return of the Whigs 
to the opposition benches, they were able to assume a sufficiently 
dignified attitude to arrest the necessity for inquiry. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether Macaulay, on his return to England, still 
continued to look forward to a political career. Even if he did, 
it seems likely that he soon relinquished the intention, and he 
was thus spared the necessity of asking himself certain questions 
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which it might have proved difficult to answer. We should fancy 
that he must have steadily shut his eyes to the behaviour of the 
Whig party since 1846, and that he would have had little sym- 
pathy with the manceuvres by which they sought to win the con- 
fidence of the Radicals. What scope there might be in the 
existing state of public affairs for the exercise of pure Whig prin- 
ciples, he probably omitted to consider. His mind was wholly 
with the past. His first experience of public life was brief and 
brilliant ; and had stamped a character upon his mind which was 
never afterwards changed. His political creed remained stationary 
from that moment, growing in intensity, but closed to impressions 
from without. His hatred of the Stuarts was deeper in 1840 
than in 1830, and in 1850 than in 1840. But his reverence for 
the British constitution—for law, order, and prescriptive right, 
seems to have deepened in proportion, till we believe that in 
theory he was as sound a Conservative as Lord Lyndhurst or 
Mr. Henley. * 

We think, therefore, it may be safely admitted that Lord 
Macaulay’s efforts to exalt the Whig party were undertaken with- 
out reference to the actual position of that party in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. His political principles were almost 
exactly the same as Burke’s. Nature intended him for a Conser- 
vative, but accident had made him a Whig: and thus he invested 
Whig principles with an air of sound and sensible constitution- 
alism, which is certainly not a part of their essence, but of which 
modern Whig politicians have been only too glad to take advan- 
tage. It is a curious coincidence, that just as cireumstances 
removed him from the Whig party of the present, immediately 
after their accomplishment of a great work, and before the ill 
effects of undue prosperity began to show themselves, so death 
has removed him from the Whig party of the past, at almost an 
exactly similar conjuncture. The good which the Whigs had 
effected by the Revolution, had few drawbacks under the resolute 
rule of William the Third. The evil began to show itself in the reign 
of Anne, and reached its culminating point under her two suc- 
cessors. But Lord Macaulay has been relieved from the necessity 
of traversing the period of their decline in the last century, as he 
was from participation in their errors after 1832. Thus, both his 
life and his history come in contact with them at their two most 
flourishing periods, which, no doubt, reacted favourably on each 
other. The effect of this circumstance upon a mind so prone to 
generalization as Lord Macaulay’s is easily comprehended. He 
saw in the Whigs only the conservative reformers of the constitu- 
tion he adored: he knew nothing of them as the authors of Par- 
liamentary corruption, and the abettors of French ambition. He 
saw they had preserved one branch of the constitution in 1688, 


He was not obliged to see in them the violators of another branch 
of it in 1783. He saw, as he thought, amid much which was 
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unsatisfactory in the first Reform Bill, a laudable effort on their 
part to conform to precedent, and preserve the ascendancy of 
property. He did not trouble himself much about their subse- 
quent alliance with the disciples of numerical representation. 
Such is our estimate of Lord Macaulay. That bis death should 
have been regarded as a public loss was natural and was just. We 
doubt not that we are there -by deprived of much delightful amuse- 
ment, and much practical wisdom. But we think it fortunate for 
his own fame that he has escaped from the history of the Georges. 
He could have added nothing to his re putation, and he might 
have taken something away. As it stands at present, there are not 
very many to surpass it. As an orator, a critic, and an historian, 
he ranks higher than any other man who ever combined the three. 
As a writer of the Englis h language he takes place with those 


great masters who have founded schools of composition, and been 
followed by generations of disciples. 
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ROMAN LONDON.* 


Tne admitted zeal and ability with which Mr. C. Roach Smith, author 
of the article first on our list, has for so long a period pursued the 
study of Roman antiquities, not only in his native country, but 
by frequent antiquarian trips to France and Germany, insured an 
anxious expectation on his announcement of his intention to 
publish Jilustrations of Roman London, and a cordial welcome 
now that work has appeared. We have already received instal- 
ments of his explorations at Lymne, Richborough, and Pevensey 
for Roman localities in Britain, and in the Collectanea Antiqua 
we have the results of foreign researches side by side with 
English exhumations, and now our attention is restricted to the 
site of the metropolis, the ancient Londinium, the Augusta 
Britonum of the Romans. 

That so little can be found or said of our famed city in its 
cradle, in comparison of what other Roman provincial capitals 
can exhibit of their earliest state, is not the fault of the investi- 
gator, but of his subject, for now nothing remains of the Roman 


* Illustrations of Roman London. By Charles Roach Smith, Author of 
Collectanea Antiqua, Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, Lymne, &e. 
Printed for the Subscribers, and not published. 4to. London, 1859, 
iv. 170 pp., with forty-one plates and numerous cuts. 

“Baudenkmale der Rémischen Periode und des Mittelalters in Trier 
und seiner Umgebung in fiinf Lieferungen vom Architecten, C. W. 
Schmidt” (Architectural Monuments of the Roman and Medieval 
Period in Treves and its Neighbourhood. By the Architect, C. W. 
Schmidt, with a volume of explanatory text). Treves. Fol. 1847. 

London in the Olden Time; being a Topographical and Historical 
Memoir of London, Westminster, and Southwark. London. Folio x. 
120 pp. 1857. Accompanying a pictorial Map of the City and its 
Suburbs, as they existed before the dissolution of monasteries. Com- 
yiled from ancient documents and other authentic sources. By 
Villiam Newton, Author of A Display of Heraldry. (Bell and 
Daldy.) 1837. 
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city above cround but a few fragments of the base of the wall which 
surrounded jt, and all that can be learnt of its own sumptuous 
temples, its spacious basilicas and pretorial villas, must be studied 
in the excavations for sewers, at the deep foundations of new 
buildings against every difficulty, and, instead of assistance from 
officials, having to combat their prejudices and obstructions of all 
‘o sl what the contracted space embraced by our city 
might have been, at its zenith, we have placed with it the work in 
ir Seco! , giving, perhaps, the best example of what the 
tals of imperial Rome may have been, as described 
yy our antiquary and architect, C. W. Schmidt, with every 
technical assistance of his pencil and his pen. What he there 
h of the memorials of pristine great- 
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s we have lost in edifices of splendour and daily use, and how 

i I re 3; to attest the i man u ienificence of our capital. 
\\ bly, : ‘fold cause of this paucity of super- 
t rel \t city; firstly, from our inferiority, 
co d with ‘revirorum mentioned above, and with 
ot] Roman settlements which became provincial capitals, 
Autun in France, and Kéln (Cologne) in Germany, and even 
ou 1 Eboracum, consequently the buildings were less massive 
and less spacious; secondly, in medizeval and modern times the 
lmportance a dd nity to which London rose as an 
en im above the other places enumerated, rendering all the 
ancient buildings which had outgrown their use available for 
more serviceable and suitable con ‘tructions, and those which had 
‘om age and decay gave useful areas for purposes more 


to the times; and, thirdly, we must not forget the 


agrations that medieval London u iderwent, as may be 

seen in Fitzst phens’ Varrative (+ 119] A followed by others, and 

crowned by the destructive one of 1666, which covered the prin- 

cipal part of the area occupied by the Romans with a fresh coat 
je ; 


of ashes and the rubbish of a younger age of buildings super- 
added to their own. 


Still, there was 





between our own Augusta and those of the other 
provinces a common bond of Roman manners, institutions, and 
requirements; a subjugation, too, in common under the same 
yoke ; and it cannot but have happened that much sameness must 
have existed in their habitations and manner; the difference 
would have been only in degree. It is under this idea that the 
comparison we have intimated above will be of service to explain 
and confirm whatever is at present doubtful and obscure at home, 
as Mr. Roach Smith, too, follows the same plan in his Rich- 
borough, p. 168, by illustrating the amphitheatre near Sandwich, 
from a plan and restored view of that at Trier (Treves), as given 
by the late Mr. Dawson Turner, after Wyttenbach’s not always 
trustworthy statements. 


The third article on our list is an elaborate plan on an extended 
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scale for the time of our Henry VILI., when, though little of 
Roman London even then stood, yet the walls at least were per- 
fect, and possibly then much more had escape «l the ravages of 
time, which wanted only the zeal and ability of a Roach Smith to 
bring forward to-day and to describe. At all events, the addi- 
tional débris of the great fire would not have increased the diffi- 
culty of examination by the accumulation of its own wreck and 
waste. 

As Roman London, and that solely, was Mr. Smith’s especial 
theme, it was not within his scope to go largely into its pre- 
Romanic state, which, consequently, is only lightly touched on, 
if not entirely disregarde d. If we, however, from a long con- 
sideration of the subject, go here somewhat more largely into 
this phase of the history of our me tropolis, we think that it will 
be only in furtherance of a better view of its primitive importance, 
and from a standing-point from which it has not hitherto been 
observed. 

To this end, however, a question must be started at the offset 
which may surprise many readers—Did any British city exist at 
all on the site of modern London? The que stion has been 
answered authoritatively in th ie negative, and the fact strenuously 
denied, and for what reason? Because Cesar makes no mention 
of it, though he has been presumed to have passed so close to it 
that if then existing it could not have escaped his notice. 

Much error has originated by supposing in Cesar and his 
eee 3 account of Britain an accurate knowledge of its 
geography, or that our historians have construed him correctly. 

Camden’s version has been followed by most of our historians; 
when, in settling the locality at which Casar professes to have 
crossed the Thames, he fixes it a little above Kingston, near Oat- 
lands, at a place which then went, as possibly now, by the name 
of Coway Stakes. Camden’s industry found here stakes in 
situ covered with lead at a distance of nearly Czsar’s “a mari 
circiter millia passuaum LXXX.” (lib. v. cap. 9), and where the 
river was only six feet deep. We can scarcely be surprised that 
the eminent father of our archeology, with such indications cor- 
responding so strongly with Czsar’s description of his ford, 
should have congratulated himself on having discovered the 
exact site of this important contest. Czesar’s words, to convince 
him, are, lib. v. cap. 14:— 


“Qesar cognito eorum (hostium) consilio in flumen Tamesin in fines 
Cassivellauni exercitum duxit : quod flumen uno omnino loco pedibus atque 
hoc egre transire potest. Eo quum venisset: animum advertit ad alteram 
fiuminis ripam magnas esse copias hostium instructas ; ripa autem erat 
acutis sudibus preefixis munita: ejusdemque generis sub aqua defixe sudes 
flumini tegebantur. Tis rebus cognitis a captivis perfugisque: Caesar 
preemisso equitatu confestim legiones subsequi jussit. Sed ea celeritate 
atque impetu milites ierunt quum capite solo ex aqua exstarent : ut hostes 
impetum legionum atque equitum sustinere non possent.”’ 
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In this, Ceesar’s second expedition into Britain, we can gather 
from his own words that it was not above thirty-two days from 
his landing to the day in which he again embarked his legions 
and set sail for the port he had left amongst the Morini. He 
landed 18th August, a.u.c. 699, Cn. Domit, (Enobarbus et Claud. 
Pulcher. Coss. (according to Clinton, B.c. 59), and he set sail 
again for Gaul near the autumnal equinox—* ne anni tempore 
excluderetur quod «quinoctium suberat;” therefore, about the 
19th Sept., to which short interval we shall subsequently revert. 
Camden could also rely on an authority as early as the venerable 
Bede, who (Eccles. History, cap. 2) not only mentions that 
“ Cassivellanus had fenced the bank of the river and almost all 
the ford under water with sharp stakes,” but adds— 


“The remains of these are still to be seen to this day, apparently about 
the thickness of a man’s thigh, and, being cased with lead, remain fixed 
immovably in the bottom of the river.” 


Here the proof would have seemed perfect and the locality 
established, and, as a consequence, London could not have 
existed, otherwise Caesar must have known it, and when known 
have mentioned. 

Yet, when Cesar’s narrative and Camden’s ideas are carefully 
scrutinized, not only do these stakes vanish, but it can be proven 
that it was impossible that Cesar could at all have reached the 
Thames. His landing-place has been fixed at various places on 
the Kentish and Sussex coast; by Gale at Richborough (Rutupie) ; 
by Halley at Dover; by Airy at Hastings; and most recently by 
Lewin at Folkstone. Upon the claim of each place to this dis- 
honour it is unnecessary to our refutation of Camden to enter 
on, as we may let the invader land from either. 

To support our views in this respect we are happy to have a 
valuable precursor, the Hon. Daines Barrington, in two letters 
printed in the second volume uf the Archeologia, offering nume- 
rous and convincing reasons to prove that Caesar had never 
reached the Thames, but that he had mistaken the Medway for it, 
in which he was followed by the Rev. Dr. Owen, who, in another 
paper, proves satisfactorily to our mind that the events which 
Cesar crowds into his" second expedition could not be performed 
in the twenty days which would alone remain for their execution. 
We have above given thirty-two days for the extent of Czsar’s 
stay in Britain; from these are to be deducted two, during which 
he was delayed by his missing ships, and ten more for the time 
it took him to repair the damage to his fleet by a violent storm ; 
for drawing up his ships on the beach, and a circumvallation 
to defend them. Consequently only twenty days remain for his 
military expeditions, penetrating ninety miles inland, eighty 
namely to the Thames and ten miles beyond in search of Cas- 
sivellanus, and then the same distance on his return, or 180 miles 
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in all. This gives a continuous march for heavy-armed legion- 
aries of nine miles each day without cessation, with all the bulky 
impedimenta of a Roman army and its camp followers, without 
a commissariat, except what the country afforded, and that in 
the face of a courageous and active enemy particularly striving 
to prevent supplies and to cut off the stragglers, of whom, by his 
own account, their “pugnatum acriter” 
seems equally applicable to the second. He and his soldiers 
had not only this to accomplish in the short space of twenty 
days, but he had to receive the overtures and submission of the 
native chief, his hostages and his corn; and Cassivellanus him- 
self must have had time in the meanwhile to have stirred up 
the resistance of four powers in Kent, to have heard of their 
defeat, and to have made his own peace. 

Thus far as to the time question, which it may be left to our 
readers to answer. 

There are, however, geographical difficulties in the received 
accounts of these transaetions. The Hon. Daines Barrington 
says, in these two letters, that he was induced to visit the locality 
of the Coway Stakes. He found their situation known to the 
fishermen at Surbiton from some investigations made by an 
earlier antiquary, and was shown the spot. Now stakes, to 
defend the passage of a river, must necessarily have been 
driven parallel with the banks; those pointed out to him, on the 
contrary, were at right angles or across the stream, and therefore, 
instead of being an obstacle to an army fording it, would rather 
have been an assistance. They were not cased in lead, and 
consequently could not have been those mentioned by Bede and 
Camden. The depth of the river, taken at Camden’s depth of 
six feet, could never have allowed the quick and impetuous 
passage of Czesar’s foot soldiers which he mentions, if even, being 
generally small men, they could here have at all forded the 
passage. Hearne, who fixes the site of the ford from Stony 
Street in Surrey to Dowgate, is obliged to have recourse to a 
broader expanse of stream, and the absence at that time of our 
present tenacious and impeding mud before he can gain a secure 
passage, and his view is only in so far remarkable as proving that 
to so careful an antiquary Camden’s locality was not satisfactory. 
Another reverend gentleman mentioned by Barrington fixes the 
passage as high up as Wallingford, possibly partially induced by 
the last syllable of the name. Upon the whole we may pass by 
the Coway Stakes with Barrington as simply a wear, which at one 
time so crowded the river, and which were ever an object of great 
consideration to the corporation of London as conservators of the 
Thames, in whose records and journals are frequent ordinances 
and precepts—“ de kydellis et thrymbisin Thamisiam et Mede- 
waye removendis” (Liber Albus, p. 497). 

Barrington urges, from all the considerations he has adduced, 


in the first expedition - 
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that Cesar mistook the Medway for the Thames, and the eighty 
M.P. from the coast he meets by the general assertion of the 
frequent inaccuracy of the Roman miliary letters, and gives 
many instances where the itineraries are palpably wrong, but he 
seems, with all commentators, not to have observed that Czsar’s 
LXXX. M.P. do not refer at all to the distance of his battle-field 
with Cassivellanus; which is separated from the account of es 
passing of the ford by five chapters (from ix. to xiv.), and i 
merely a ee sketch of the situation of the dominions of Cassi- 
bellan : 

“Summa imperii bellique administrandi communi consilio permissa est 
Cassivellauno; cujus fines a maritimis civitatibus flumen dividit quod 
appellatur Tamesin a mari circiter millia passuum LXXX.” 

Barrington insists strongly = this description cannot apply 
to our modern Thames, which, a general EK. and W. course, 
would not make any division ate the sea (a mari); that the 
Medway, with a more southerly bend, would appear to do so with 
more propriety; but it may be more strongly urged if, upon the 
authority of the Rev. Beate Poste (Britannic Researches, &c.), the 
territory of Camulodunum and the dominion of ( ane eX- 
tended over all the south of Britain, or if Czesar took the extent of 
his enemy’s realm from the additional range “of i given 
him on Czesar’s arrival, and which he exercised plenarily in com- 
manding the four kings of Kent to make the unsuccessful attack 
upon the fleet ; the extent of the Medway as a boundary of about 
eighty miles from the Cantii would then be correct. These tribes 
may have been powerful and too haughty to bend beneath the 
suzerainete of Cassibellan, and therefore not included in his 
supreme command. Some stress may be laid even on the name 
of Canti. The word Avant, both in modern English and German, 


signifies corner ; to kant, to raise, or inclose anything into an angle, 


from which the Cantabri, or Cantii Iberi of Spain, as inclosed in a 
corner on two sides by the sea and elsewhere by the Pyrenees, 
have also their derivation. But if the Cantii had then possesse “d 
the extent of modern Kent this term must have been inapplicable. 
There is another circumstance which may also be not without its 
weight in this matter. It is, we beli ve. eenerally conceded that 


the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the early missionaries was fre- 
quently coextensive with the territorial rdoms which they con- 
in often prove, and 
probably would do so throughout if our knowledge of our native 
medieval geography cre not so inperiect. We find the extent 
of the diocese of Canterbury to be n 


verted, as the existing dioceses of Bri 


arly bounded throug hout by 
the Medway, and we may suppose its founder, St. Augustine, 
would not have been contented with less than the entire kingdom 

Ethelbert, his convert ; this, though a later territorial division, 
by somewhat Lior 


than four centuries, may have been regulated 


by caruer allotments, 
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But, after all, perhaps the most convincing proof of the sub- 
stitution of the Thames for the Medway is, the palpable mistake 
by Dio Cassius in the name of the Thames (lib. lx. pp. 19-23), 
which we take from Petrie’s translations. Speaking of Claudius’s 
expedition sent into Britain, he says, 


“The Britons thence retreating to the river Thames, where it disem- 
bogues itself into the ocean and becomes an estuary at high tide, and easily 
passing, as they were well acquainted with those parts which were firm and 
fordable, the Romans pursued them, and on this point trusted to overtake 
them ; but the Celti again swimming over, and others a little higher up by 
means of a bridge, they attacked them on every side, and cut off many of 
them ; but, rashly pressing on the remainder, they wandered into the path- 
less marshes, and lost many of their own soldiers.” 


Let any one consider the inconsistency of giving the Thames, 
at its junction with the sea, a fordable estuary and a bridge, and 
remark, also, the applicability of the situation to the Medway, 
even to the marshes, in which many of the Roman soldiers lost 
their lives; the bridge, possibly, on its present site at Chatham, 
but more especially the ford, and he can scarcely doubt, that if 
the Romans, two centuries and a half later thari Cesar (Dio, 230 
a.c.), mistook the Medway for the Thames, how much more pro- 
bable it is that Cesar, with his imperfect knowledge of the 
country, did the same. If, as before remarked, W allingford re- 
commended itself to a reverend commentator for Cesar’s passage 
from its name, there exists on the Medway, Aylesford, which has 
associations that stamp it with much greater " probability as the 
spot; on an’eminence rising from the river, we have there that 
remarkable mortuary trophy which goes vulgarly by the name of 
Kit Kotty’s House. Tri cers which makes it the monument 
of Hengist’s brother Catngeri, or his foe, is perfectly untenable ; 
it cannot be Saxon, unless the posites chs in Ang lesea, and others, 
which it perfectly ‘Tesembles, be also Saxon; it is evidently a 
British memorial, and it may add to the interest with which it is 
generally viewed, to believe in the probability that it is a tribute 
of earliest n: ational eratitude and remembrance to a chieftain who 
fell manfully defending the passage of this ford against the most 
able gener: al of the greatest nation then existing. 

So far was necessary, in considering the ancie nt state of London, 
to disabuse the minds of those who think Czsar’s silence a proof 
of its non-existence then. It may now be necessary to give such 
positive reasons as will establish the much greater probability, not 
only of its pre-Romanic existence, but of its having been then an 
important town and a flourishing e mporium. 

If we could place any confidence in Nennius’s list of twenty- 
seven British cities (see Petrie’s Mon. Hist., p. 77), or in the 
authenticity of the writer, the enumeration of Caer Lunden as 
the twentieth would be decisive as to the claim of London to a 
pre-Romanic origin. In confirmation, however, of its importance 
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so soon after the Roman Conquest to have become a world- 
renowned emporium, we have the well-known passage of Tacitus, 
about eighty years later than Czesar’s invasion. (Ann. xiv., 29-39). 


“ At Suetonius mira constantia medios inter hostes Londinium perrexit, 
cognomento quidem coloniw non insigne, sed copia negotiatorum et com- 
meatuum maxime celebre.” 


This is the first mention of the name of London, of which many 
namesakes are found on the Continent, where Celtic tribes are 
never dreamt of, and where the etymology, if space permitted, 
would give a satisfactory theotise root. 

The passage in Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii., 8 and 9), referring 
to a.p. 368, is as follows, speaking of the march of Theodosius, 


“Tendensque ad Londinium vetus oppidum, quod Augustam posteritas 
appellavit.” 


It is evident that by the mention of posteritas, the writer puts 
the date at a point of time prior to his own; possibly to that of 
the first conquest, when oppidum vetus would concur, with many 
other indications, to prove our position of its antiquity. 

That Britain, at the time of Czesar’s invasion, was not that 
savage and barbarous country which his description would infer— 
that its towns were not mere strong stockades or log fortifications 
in a forest, “ Sylvas impeditas vallo atque fossa,” we might easily 
refute from his own narrative. He tells us, lib. v. ce. 10, that the 
maritime parts of the island were colonized from Belgium, and re- 
tained Belgian manners and customs, amongst which, the found- 
ing and establishing large communities in walled towers obtained, 
as is well known universally. It is not, therefore, probable that 
such an important feature would have been neglected in these new 
settlements. Perhaps nothing is a greater proof of advanced civi- 
lization and progress in all comforts and conveniences of life than 
good roads, with all the consequences that must follow from, or 
have originated them, as causes: increased communications, com- 
mercial intercourse, the interchange of tin, lead, and copper with 
neighbouring nations could never have taken place without facile 
means of transit. When Cassibellan could have four thousand 
military chariots (millibus circiter 1V essedariorum relictis) merely 
to hover about his enemy, how could this enormous number have 
been collected, manceuvred, or harboured without fitting habita- 
tions and passable roads? The four great ways of Britain have 
been a frequent theme for the historian and archeologist: the 
Watling, the Ikneild, the Foss, and the Irmin Streets were, no 
doubt, originally great British highways, improved and used by 
the Romans as the most commodious and ready transits to the 
different portions of the island; but Horsley makes them all 
centre at, or near, the present London. Watling Street still re- 
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tains its name and direction in the centre of the earliest Roman 
town, and forming its main street at the junction of it (now 
Cannon Street), Eastcheap, Fish Street Hill, and Gracechurch 
Street (Illustrations of Roman London, p. 14), a name now un- 
disturbed for above two thousand years. London must, therefore, 
have been, as now, the great centre upon which all the intercourse, 
the commerce, and the communications of its inhabitants hinged. 
Much confirmatory of our position, that these roads were British, 
would be found in an etymological disquisition on their names, 
and others of our British highways, so common in different locali- 
ties, of Maiden Lanes, Hoar Streets, Cold Harbours, &e.; but 
these we will pass for the present, and only remark, that a 
range of Cold Harbours points nearly from the coast in Sussex to 
. roydon, in Surrey, and is there met by a street which forks at 

. Margaret? s Hill, in Southw ark, into two roads which reach the 
Thames “by two streets—Stoney Street, at the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s former palace, and another street at Horsk -ydown—con- 
firmatory of Mr. R. Smith’s assertion (Zilustrat. 7. 1 3), ‘that in 
estunating the extent of the Roman city, it must not be con- 
sidered that its bounds were confined to the northern banks of the 
Thames.” 

But it is curious, though never yet previously remarked, that 
both these streets point to watergates on the opposite bank ; the 
western one to Dow Gate, anciently written D’eux Gate, and the 
eastern one to the Tower, where we have its watergate (subse- 
quently when a state prison, Traitor’s Gate); and still more re- 
markable, that both these gates should have ‘immediately behind 
them a Cold Harbour ; ; that at the Tower, its original palatial 
residence, was subsequently corrupted ito Cole Harbour, but that 
at Dowgate i is still preserved intact at Cold Harbour Lane: we 
will not at present go into proof that these Cold Harbours, with 
many of the same name on the Continent, were originally British 
resting and refreshment places, which the Romans ‘converted into 
mansiones, or stations for horses for the use of the imperial 
couriers, and round which inns and houses would naturally have 
clustered. Harbour is but a corruption of the still-existmg Ger- 
man word, herberg, an inn, or house of entertainment and call for 
travelling journeymen, ond which is also found frequently in 
Gaimar’s Estoire des L’Engles, as at verse 4401 to 4404, where 
it twice occurs :— 


“Eadmund sumunst, e veit prier 
K’il vengez od lui herberger 
Cil ert sis hom, tant le preiad 
Li reis Eadmund si herbergat. 


Stowe, in his Survey of London (Thom’s edit., p. 87), keeps 


pretty closely to the name. “On the east side of this Downe- 
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(Dow)gate is the great old house before spoken of, called the 
‘ Erber.’ ” 

Tradition fully concurs in our idea that these four roads (cen- 
tering, it must be recollected, at London) were the work of a pre- 
Romanic people, their execution being generally referred to the 
famous king Belinus. Thus Robert Manning’s Rhyming Chro- 
nicle, translated from the Latin of Robert of Langtoft (Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia of Eng. Lit., p. 8)— 


/ 
“ Bellin well held his honor, 
And wisely was good governor— 
He made brigs and causeways, 
High Street for common passage. 
3 o'er waters did he stage, 
ie fir st - made he called it Foss, 





I'l 
Throughout the land it goes to Scoss. 
[t begins at T 
4 1 er I t ines 
{nother street 1 he 
And goes to water to Saint Davy. ; 
Gaimar, above quoted, gives Watling Street to Belinus, V. 
13795, 70: 
t treit tresk’al Chemin 
i i I Beli 
\ ete 
> } ro } iJ 
But Henry of Huntin: i. fTist., p. 694) enumerates all 
our, “regia sublimatos authoritate, ne aliquis ip cis Imimicum in- 
four, “r ub qu IS Inimicum in 
vadere auderet.’ 
his may suffice as proof of roads, certainly of the tradition 
of them, as pr -Romanic « tructions. The civilization of the 
country, and the exi of a large city at their junction, seems 
a necessary consequence. The exccllent historian of early British 
° : a | 3 { | nao 
history, | rokessor Lapp noverg, Ol Hambur =, Says (( rkundliche 
Geschicht ; Hanseat. Stahlho} t London, Pp. l), 
commerce of the Germans, and particularly of the Saxons, with 
arlier, htless, than the occupation of the country by 
1 Jutes; t re must have been comm ae intercourse 
ke Colonia Ag ‘ippi (Gln) and the British Islands.,’’ 
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the pro ability that the present white tower « 
] ! ] ‘ 4 1 
oman building, on the site of an ancient | 


rhe next question would be the extent of Roman London, and 

c I . .. 4 ee — 

i s0naon ower 18 

ritish fortress; but 
y be, for the present, very brief thereon. 

We have already seen that one branch of the great southern 

road was directed from St. Margaret’s Hill to Horsleydown, 

opposite the Tower, where, to t} ard of the British city, 


1 
some stronghold would be needed against an enemy y approac hing 








by the riv 5 these are indications which would, a priort, deter- 


mine its site if other proofs were wanting. 
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We can only point out at present the similarity of the White 
Tower to Colchester Castle; and though Mr. Jenkins’s proof of 
the Roman origin of the latter has beer n ques stioned, we think no 
proof has been brought against it. We see in the J//ustrations of 
London, that the Roman Wall extended to the Minories and to 
the Tower (p. 17). ‘It (the Wall) runs in a straight line from 
the Tower to Aldgate ;” and it would be only a part of the stra- 
tegical position to have a strong castellum, like the White Tower, 
at this angle. 

In a letter from Bagford to T. Hearne, vide Leland’s Collec- 
tanea, il. p. Ix. ff., he says :— 


“The architecture of this white tower is, perhaps, as ancient as any 
building now remaining amongst us; it was built lke one of the Roman 
Rotundas, and exactly corresponds therewith. “Lis not improbable that 
the Saxons made use of the same fontif — ms for their security after the 
Romans had left this island ; for when the chapel was fitted Up . for the rec p- 
tion of the Records, there remained many ye inscriptions. 


Here is sufficient evidence of existence, at least prior to the 
Norman Conquest, which so many antiquaries refuse to believe, 
ascribing the building to William I. But the coins of Arcadius 
and Honorius, mentioned, J//ustrations, p. 31, and the silver wedge, 
with the characters, 

EX OFFI 
HONORINI 


on Plate XXII., fig. 3, would go strongly to prove a Roman mint, 
possibly a state treasury, in the Tower ; the two coins bei “ing both 
perfectly new and never in circulation, a circumstance which Mr. 


Smith does not mention, nor even include the Tower as a part of 


Roman London in any part of his work. 

We have been thus diffuse in giving what we consider substan- 
tiates the fact of the White Tower as a Roman building, and we 
shall then be able to hold it against one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of Roman provincial erection at Trier, viz. the Basilica, now 
converted into a Protestant church. 

The evidence, too, of a constant tradition is not entirely to be 
disregarded ; we may, in support of the reliance we place on 
transmitted oral testimony, adduce a beautiful epigram by Owen 
our countryman :— 

“ Comburi possunt libri, monumenta perire 
Nostra mori possunt, et tua sc — mori ; 


Insita sed genti dum gens erit ipsa, su ipers tes 
Traditio vivee vim qui asi vocis habet.” 


And it was only the echo of a very old tradition which furnished 
our well-informed poet Gray with his 


‘Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed,” 
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and immortalized the belief, if not of Cesar’s work, at least for 
some of his immediate successors, all Caesars, 

Now, as to the material. In March, 1858, an eminent London 
architect kindly furnished us with the examination of some por- 
tion of Roman bricks, with part of the shell mortar attached, 
which, together with a piece of Samian pottery, found thirty feet 
below the present surface of the Tower, were taken from its foun- 
dations when a tram-road was being formed by the Ordnance for 
the more easy transit of their stores. Such is the entire con- 
struction of the Basilica at Trier. (See our second work, Heft 5, 
Plate IV.) 

As to form. The ground-plan of all basilicas, as may be seen 
on the same plate, is a regular parallelogram, with an apse at the 
end opposite the entrance, on which the emperor or prietor sat to 
administer justice to the suitors in the body of the hall; the 
building would be more or less spacious, according to the require- 
ments of the locality in which it was built; this is about one 
hundred and sixty Rhineland feet long and seventy wide; those 
in the White Tower and in Colchester Castle are both much 
smaller, but in the parallelogram form, and an apse opposite the 
entrance: they both agree ‘with the invariable dispositions of 
other basilicas. It has been objected that the Colchester basilica 
is upon the first story of the building, and approached by a 
winding staircase. We could produce many instances where such 
an approach exists in still remaining Roman monuments, did not 
the Trier basilica, in the engraving to which we refer, present two 
such at the corners where the apse joins to the lateral walls; as 
there are two rows of windows the entire length of the building, 
we lament that time did not permit our investigating whether 
there had ever existed a floor over the lower range to w hich these 
two cochlears, as the Romans termed such staircases, might have 
given access, ‘and thus still farther strengthening the resemblance 
with our two English structures. We may endeavour, by corre- 
spondence, to ascertain if there is any appearance of holes, into 
which beams could have been introduced, to support a floor, and 
form a superior room ; though it is probable that the great neglect 
of the building till lately, and the repairs consequent to forming 
it into a sacred edifice, may have removed all such evidence. 

Whilst on the subject of C. W. Schmidt’s work, a circumstance 
may be alluded to which is not generally known; that the other 
next important work to the basilica, we mean the well-known 
Porta-nigra, has, on many stones, lette rs, of which the use or 
cause is not immediately apparent. They are widely and uncon- 
nectedly dispersed along the building. There is the Greek delta, 
A, in one place, and AAP and ! ‘AA in two others; but the most 
are Roman initials, as PES appears thrice, once vertical on the 
stone, once upside down, and once in the proper position. Amongst 
other words AGE appears frequently, and frequently reversed, 
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thrice written from right to left. These, and many other inex- 
plicable combinations and positions, would raise an opinion that 
this edifice, in which the architecture is different from every 
known Roman edifice, may have been rebuilt some time in the 
Middle Ages, and the letters which are now so promiscuously spread 
about may have been part of a connected inscription in the earlier 
building. A gentleman, eminent for his archzological taste and 
knowledge of architecture, recently returned from Rome, assured’ 
us that not one of the Roman churches, with the exception of St. 
Consensa is a Roman building; all have been reconstructed in 
the Middle Ages. 

We have already noticed the paucity of articles of taste or 
utility found in Roman London when compared with the rich 
discoveries of Continental towns and ancient sites. In all other 
kinds save bronzes, Mr, Smith admits London’s inferiority (p. 14). 


“In architecture, in sculpture, and in tesselated pavements we can pro- 
duce no such examples as abound on the Continent ; but in works of bronze, 
there are but few of the Continental Museums which can exhibit specimens 
of a higher class of art than those which are here given in Plates XV. to 
XXII, and in the Frontispiece.” 


Without at all wishing to disparage the beauty of the Archer, 
Pl. XX., of the miscalled Jupiter, Pl. XVIII., and the others, we 
believe we must submit to inferiority even in bronzes; the mu- 
seums of Trier, Mainz, Kéln, and most others, would beat us in 
metallic richness and beauty; and the Apollo, lately fished up 
from the Rhine, is looked upon as fully equalling his Belvedere 
brother, and has been bought by the Prussian Government for 
12,000 dollars, nearly two thousand pounds sterling. 

The examination of the other plates of Mr. Smith’s book gives 
us some curious agreements in the arts betwixt ourselves and our 
Continental neighbours. Besides the conformities of household 
deities and lares incident to a common creed, we have, in many 
instances, such an identity of pattern and execution as seems to 
point to one artist or workshop. So in the tesselated pavements, 
Plates X. and XI., and in some portions of XII., we have, as nearly 
as possible, the same ornamentation as in the Mosaics discovered 
in the remarkable villa at Fliessen, about four leagues N.E. of 
Trier, though the posture of the central compartment of the 
latter work would rather suggest an Ariadne than a Bacchus, 
and is in the exact pose of Dannecker’s famous Ariadne at Frank- 
furt. We have, also, on the pottery, the so-called Samian ware, 
the same names of the workmen, with, frequently, the same orna- 
mentations. Mr. Smith’s “ Dancing Satyr,” p. 34, is identical 
with those of Plate III. and VI. of Matter’s “ Antiquités de Rhein 
Zabern:” and at Pl. VII. we have the potter’s name, COBNERTVs F, 
exactly the same as two in Mr. Smith’s list of Anglo-Roman 
potters, at p. 103, 2nd col. At Plate XI. we have a species of 
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running Roman character, interpreted Luteni; and at Mr. Smith’s, 
p- 103, we have an instanee of the same characters, “ which have 
not been satisfactorily explained,” but which evidently indicate 
the name of Cirrus at p. 102. 

We must, however, in truth, admit our general inferiority in 
discoveries of remains of our e: ily civilization to those of neigh- 
bouring States as far as the Romans penetrated. Besides the 
magnificent villa at Fliessen, with the mosaics I have intimated, 
and a frontage of 400 feet, at which have lately been found in 
the garden four terminal busts of marble, of beautiful execution, 


and from their representations in Bulletin Monumental, 2nde serie, 
tome i, p. 362, evidently from the life : ne portraits, probably 
of the Constantine fan by whom there 1s every reason to 





believe the villa was built as a s! icieniuas to which its situa- 
tion evidently is adapted: they are now preserved in the Museum 
at the Porta Nigra. In the ‘centre of ‘Treves, about 1650, some 
students in the Jesuits’ Garden found a stone trough, containing 
the entire dices sideboard of a Roman Official: ten dishes, with 

liefs, and eight others ; one deeper, with six bowls and 
covers, and many small beakers—above four thousand ounces in 
weight ; and in the Louvre we have a similar suppelectile in silver, 
found near Alengon, in 1830. Such finds and hoards of coins 
are continually turning up, and it must, therefore, raise but a 
smile from our neighbours when our poor exhumations are held 
up in comparison, he for instance, when the recent petty exhu- 
mations at the Severn are trun speted up as affording results the 
most valuable, and turning out a British Pompeii. 

Since the eas * was written we are hap py te ) find that the Astro- 
nomer Royal, Professor Airy, in a paper in the Atheneum, January 
28, comes to the conclusion of a pre-Romanic London from dif- 
fering data, but still from the existence of the bridge mentioned 
from Dio Cassius, at p. 323; ond further, in a paper read by Mr. 
Wm. Procter, ¥: P.. of the York hire Philosop hieal S Oc lety, the 
general probability of the early civilization of. Britain is argued 
from a plate of lead found with the name of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, a.p. 49, only five years after his arrival, “and it is not pro- 
bable that the Romans shoul d, in so shor t a period, have begun to 
work lead-mines, if pre viously unknown,” and this j in the face of 
the silence of Cesar as to any production of lead in the island.* 


rich Das-} 


+ y ‘ . . 
Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1860, p. 149. 


THE ULSTER REVIVALS.* 


[x the month of September, 1857, four young Irishmen, of low 
estate and serious habits, met together, after their daily work, for 
prayer and ghostly communing, in the school-room of an obscure 
parish in a remote corner of county Antrim. Ere long their 
meetings were attended by two more enthusiasts of their own 
class and parish; others droppe 1 in, from time to time, to attest 
their late conversion, and join in earnest prayer for that of ‘their 
colder-hearted neighbours. Night after night they sought the 
Lord, as their Puritan forefathers m: ay have done, while Ulster was 
still free from the presence of Cromwell’s troopers. During the 
next year the little flock grew steadily larger: the little school- 
house soon ceased to hold their swe ling numbe srs; and before that 
year’s end, as many as sixteen prayer-meetings were nightly held 
in the parish of Connor alone. Nothing soon was to be heard on 
all sides but the outpourings of prayer and praise from hearts 
which had hitherto been drowned in utter wickedness, or buoyed 
up by mocking glimpses of a heaven they now saw for the first 
time. Bad men waxed good, and good men better. For several 
months the work of regeneration seems to have been as calm and 
cradual as it afterwards beeame sudde mM, noisy, severe, and, in too 
many instances, strangely unlike what such a work should be. 
Unmarked by thoee bodily down-strikings and mad convulsions, 
those ghastly cries and ees statie ravings which shortly became the 
rule in other places,—here, at least, the sense of sin, and desire for 
pardon seem to have expressed the mselves in the gentler language 
that would naturally flow from great anxiety and deep sorrow. 
Meanwhile, as any student of natural causes would have fore- 
seen, the flame, thus modestly kindled, soon began to spread. 
Out of the reaction from one kind of excitement springs, in due 
time, the expectation of another. This time the expectation had 
already, in many places, shaped itself into a course of prayer for 
some special outpouring of Divine Grace on a sinful world. Prayers 
of this kind generally come to answer themselves. Early in 1858 
a convert from Connor visited his friends in the neighbouring 
parish of Ahoghill, and “through his urgency and prayers, the 
Holy Spirit awakened nearly all the family to a sense of their 


* A Visit to the Scenes of Revival in Ireland. By Rev. J. W. Massie, D.D. 
and LL.D. Parts 1,2, and 3. London: J. Snow. 
An Impartial History of the Revival Movement, from its Commencement 
to the Present Time. Belfast : G. Phillips and Sons, Kc. 
The Work and the Counterwork. By Edwd. A. Stopford, Archdeacon of 
Meath. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 
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_— Enthusiasm wins in almost every cause, from the getting 

of a village book club to the invention of a new creed. B 
the end of March Drummaul and Ahoghill overflowed with con- 
verts made or making, all more or less afflicted with the sense of 
sin, all crowding to hear the words of comfort poured out in all 
sorts of available buildings by those among them who had, or be- 
lieved they had, the most saving experiences to record. Here, 
however, the awakening process had already begun to take those 
questionable shapes which have since raised so warm an argument 
between those who saw in them the fruits of some agency, divine 
or devilish, and those who traced them only to the workings of 
one or wore known forms of bodily disease. , 


“Men were suddenly ‘struck’ with an overwhelming and terrifying con- 
viction of their sin and danger, and directly thrown into a state of intense 
bodily excitement and mental frenzy—in short, they became, as it were, 

‘possessed.’ In this state the whole frame is shaken by some species of 
uncontrollable convulsion; every muscle quivers, and the entire nervous 
system is completely deranged. The party so affected feels impelled by 
some irresistible influence to pray—and does pray loudly, unceasingly, and 
with earnestness—for pardon of sin and acceptance by the mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ. In this extraordinary agitation of mind and body 
the penitent continues to struggle for an indefinite period—generally less 
than two days; and finally becomes impressed with a gladdening sense of 
peace and grace, quite as suddenly as he had previously been impressed with 
fear.” — Ballymena Observer, March, 1859. 





At Ahoghill, the leading convert-—“a comfortable farmer ”— 
assisted by soveral other speakers of the “confirmed” class, was 
wont to address a large crowd of hearers, in a style more suitable 
to the taste of his disciples than worthy of the inspiration to 
which he laid claim. Declaring himself commissioned from above 
to offer pardon to all who would confess their sins and come to 
him for instruction, he occasionally held out his hands over the 
people, and bade them receive the Holy Ghost. The effect, we are 
told, was quite electric; old converts gained fresh comfort from 
the words of so heavenly a preacher, while new ones plumped 
down on their knees, by scores, in the muddy street, and prayed 
for deliverance from ‘the burden of their sins. So many had been 
thus “convicted,” that no common house or school-room could now 
hold the numbers who flocked to the regular prayer-meetings, and 
often the roadside or the field became “the scene of an intensely 
earnest service.” And there was no sign of wearying in these 

“pleasant exercises,’ which were repeated, night after night, in 
many different quarte rs at the same hour.* 

The town of Ballymena soon followed in the steps of i 
humbler neighbour. ‘Here, too, the first-fruits of the sth 
were young men, children, and women of various ages. Some of 
these were “ struck, ” while others only laboured under “ ago- 
nizing convictions of sin.’ So much excitement soon filled the 


* History of the Revivals, pp. 7-9. 
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town, that many families did not go to bed for two or three nights 
together. “A goodly number of young men,” says a witness 
quoted by Dr. Massie, ‘‘in business est: ablishme nts, and not a few 
young workmen . . . who were depending for their daily bread 
on their daily wages, gave up almost their entire time, day and 
night, during the first week, to minister to the religious instruc- 
tion, and pbysical and spiritual comfort, of the poor stricken suf- 
ferers. Prayer-meetings in town and country soon became very 
numerous. In private house they were held all hours of the d: ay 
and night.” At these meetings it was the converts who did the 
praying and preaching, while the minister looked approval from 
his chair of honour. The physical phenomena increased and mul- 
tiplied, as such things, when carefully encouraged, are sure to do. 
Persons were suddenly stricken down as if they were dead, and 
lay “with their faces ‘towards heaven, and thei ‘it lips moving, as if 
they were praying in great agony for mercy. Some foamed at 
the mouth in fierce convalsi ms, distorting every limb and feature, 
and needing the strengti of three or four people to keep them in 
due control ; others would sit for hours together nursing the 
tearful weight of some mute engrossing sorrow, or wrapt in sweet 

visions of joy and peace transcending all they had ever known 
before; while others, again, would lie for days, and even weeks, 
battling with all sorts of frightful dreams and ghastly nightmares, 
and bewailing the wickedness of their past lives with many groans 
and curses, with shricks of the bitterest agony, and wild prayers 
for deliverance from the wrath to come. 

As the new excitement spread faster and farther, like a panic in 
the ranks of a regiment, or cholera in an ill-draine d, over-crowded 
city, so did these outward symptoms grow commouly more varied, 
more general, more intense. Monster prayer-meetings beeame 
the fashion of the day in nearly every part of Ulster province. 
Churches and chapels of every denomination were filled at all 
hours of the day, and far into the night, with crowds of people 
praying to be struck,” or rejoicing that they had been numbered 
among the stricken. The youngest child w ‘ho had gone through 
the awakening process would stand up in a crowded meeting to 
propose a psalm, stammer out an incoherent prayer, or de scribe 
some unmeaning vision wherewith his soul had lately been re- 
freshed. In Coleraine, Ballymena, Belfast, numbers of young 
girls, who had been working hard all day in the mills, would rush 
off to the nightly service, and return home as late as one o’clock 
in the morning, amid much crying, and the singing of many 
psalms. “From dozens of houses,” writes the Rev. S. J. Moore, 

‘night and day, you would hear, whe m passing along, loud cries 
for mercy, or the voice of prayer, or the soothing tones of sacred 
song. Business seemed at a standstill. Sometimes, in the same 
strect, at the same time, four or five crowds of people might be 
seen engaged in praise and praycr.” Conscience-stricken pub- 
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licans gave up their carnal calling, and pious porters refused to do 
their Sunday work on the railways. Noise and extravagance in 
speech and manner seemed to pass for the only sure signs of a 


new heart and a contrite spirit; and no case of conversion was 


commonly deemed quite convincing, unless it had gone through a 


certain number of startling, if not disgusting, phases. The doing 
all things decently and in order was a maxim wholly ignored, or, 
at least, outrageously misread, by the foremost sealote of ‘this 


new birth. Clergymen of every creed, save perhaps the Roman 


Catholic, threw “themselves, with re: ady trustfulness, into the 


stream of popular commotion, made much of those converts who 
talked loudest of their past sins and present happiness, and re- 
garded the several forms of bodily seizure as so many efficient 
channels for the mysterious outflowings of that Divine Spirit 


which had once revealed itself, on the day of Pentecost, to the 
first fathers of the Christian Cheah With such backing, who 


can wonder that a mere bodily ailment, of otherwise rare occur- 
rence, grew into the most distinctive feature of a religious move- 
ment, with which it once claimed no nearer fellowship than the 


goat which led one column of the first crusaders towards the Holy 
Land claimed with the shout of lofty enthusiasm, that ran along 
the ranks of eager listeners to the message delivered on the plains 
of Clermont ? 

Before the summer of 1859 the casual visitant had become an 
abiding guest with the ruder classes generally throughout Ulster, 
wandering at its own fierce will alike among the quiet parishes of 


Episcopal Armagh and the crowded marts of Presbyterian Belfast. 
Thousands of simple worshippers rushed to throw themselves 
under the Juggernaut-wheels of a social epidemic, which promised, 
in good time, to crush and pound their souls into the right con- 
dition for receiving the Holy Ghost, through the mercy of a 
Saviour who had thus forcibly marked them for his own. Many 
of them would not be satisfied with one or two bouts of spiritual 


agony; and the most promising converts were always ready to 
attest their growth in grace by falling, on the least encouragement, 
into a fresh fit of sorrowful concern for others, or into a trance of 


unspeakable rapture, enhanced by sweet visions of hee wvenly forms, 


dressed in robes of the gayest colours and wearing wonderful 
crowns on their heads. The least thing would, at length, suffice 
to bring on, at any moment, a grand outburst of hysterical extra- 
vagances. A look from the minister, a change of tone, the repe- 
tition of a single word, a strange noise, a flash of lightning, would 
wake up a series of wild cries, and al a score or so of young 
women sprawling stupidly among the chapel-seats, or mingling 
awful groans with hideous contortions, as they rolled kicking, 
w rithing, straining, and gurgling about the fields by the way side. 
He who wanted to get up a prayer-meeting at the shortest notice, 


had but to go out into the street, open his bible, and with a loud 
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voice give out a psalm. Ina moment one door would open, and 
then another, until by the time he had sung the second verse, a 


sufficient crowd had gathered round him.* As one preacher was 


yaxing strong on the subject of sin and hell, a sudden flash of 
lightning sent his frightened hearers on their knees, and drove a 
hundred out of the five hundred there assembled into the usual 
varieties of hysteric seizure. 
In Coleraine the “ promising cases” became very abundant last 


year. Ministers of the several denominations held nightly ser- 
vices in their own chapels, or joined in conducting monster-meet- 
ings in the open air during the best part of the long summer-day. 
“In almost every house,” we are told, “a stricken soul was lying ; 
and the sounds of praise and the voice of prayer were heard at 
every step, mingling with the moans and supplications of the 
stricken ones.” At the great meetings young converts, many of 
them under sixteen years of age, recorded their own experiences 
in language sometimes fluent and comprehensible, but oftener the 
reverse. While these were holding forth, one listener after another 
would fall to earth, kicking and screaming, until the field was 


strewn over with men and women, but chiefly women, whose 


“moans and cries reminded the hearers of a field of battle;” the 
prostrate ones becoming, in their turn, the centres of so many 
sympathizing groups, whose shrill voices and eager movements 
supplied but doubtful medicine for such woful derangements of 
the whole nervous system. { 


Scenes of like noise and confusion took place at Bellaghy, 
where from fifty toa hundred men, women, and children began 
to cry out together “in the most heartrending accents for mercy.” 
In a great meeting at Ballyeaston, more than twenty young women 
alone were stricken at the same time. At Armagh, in August, 


1859, 


“We had,” says a reverend witness, “delightful work, but the outpouring 
of the Spirit became so abundant, that I felt my hands too full; for while 
case after case took place of extreme agony of conviction, requiring soothing 
attention for each, there were other cases outside, and parents imploring 
me to come and see their afflicted children.”—Massie’s Visit, &c., p. 41. 


Among the converts at this place were a boy of ten, and a 
woman of seventy, years, both of whom were afterwards reported 
to be going on well. Still more promising—refreshing we should 
have said—than either of these, was the case of a poor child about 
seven or eight years of age, who came to the house of a Dr. 
Carson, asking to see his wife. 


“Tt was a dreadful scene. In a few hours the poor child got the most 
perfect relief, and her countenance appeared almost superhuman with de- 





* History of the Revivals, p. 24. 
+ Massie’s Visit to the Scenes of Revival, pt. 2, p. 7. 
I Massie’s Visit, &c., pp. 16, 17. 
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light. She then began to pray. ... . . The agonizing stage of her convic- 
tion pourtrayed the awful despair which w ell be exhibited at the day of judg- 
ment by those who can then receive no mercy. ”__Massie’s V isit, p- 56. 


This is rather confident language for a gentleman still alive in 
the flesh, and . serves a place beside the revelations of another 
doctor learned in reading the future. It is almost left behind, 
however, by Ph ‘cae of the converts themselves, who are 
much given to talk of their salvation as a thing assured, on 
grounds which have commonly ee for valid among the re- 
ligious zealots of every age. No follower of Behmen, Fox, or 
Whitefield could have let his wilder fancies choke out the ‘last 
whisper of mere reason more thoroughly than these poor credu- 
lous heroes of the Ulster Revivals have mostly done. To feel the 
deep joy of recovery from a state of suffering always sharp, and 
often prolonge .d—to see visions, and dream dreams which Dr. 
Cumming himself would fail to interpret rationally—to hear words 
of peace and comfort from imaginary angels fis chting for the souls 
of awakened sinners, seem to have been regarded, both by the 
patients and their ghostly counsellors, as sure and ample tokens 
of election to future bliss. In their hurry to catch at the most 
aR ble hypothesis, neither of them have ever cared to inquire 
how far the results are traceable to known causes, moral or 
physical, or what kind of permanent good can flow from the 
sic kly experiences of poor, ignorant § cirls, worn out with toil and 
long fasting, and the s sleeple 88 nights that are sure to follow after 
many hours of strange excitement fieree enough to throw the 
hardiest nervous system more or less out of working gear. 

Leaving the philosophy of the matter for a while, we return to 
the ordinary features of it, as Svonges out by the witnesses on 
either side. What sort of people were commonly stricken, and in 
what way, may be gathered from one detailed ae count given in the 
forty-fourth page of Dr. Massie’s book? Of seven cases which 
happened at one small meeting, the first was that of a youth very 
sorely overcome, “holding his bowels, and rolling as one in bodily 


’ 
agony.” His face below the eyes was flushed, “as if he were 
strangling.” The second person stricken, a female above twenty 
years old, was “ overwhelmed with sorrow, and wept aloud.” The 


third, aleo a woman, was removed to the chapel-yard, where 7 
heard her attendant singing a plaintive and soothing melody.” 

The fourth had “ sorrowful and agonizing wrestlings. ” The fifth 
and sixth were aged females, who “ wept profusely, moaned, and 
prayed, but were able to keep their seats.” Ere long a seventh 
burst forth with loud cries and penitent wailings. ‘Her voice 
rose above all others, and the bitterness of her soul was indicated 
by the fearful and viole nt agitations of her whole body. Her 
stret igth appeare od extr aordinary.” During her struggles the poor 
thing kept erying out on God, the Saviour, and the Holy Ghost 
for pardon and healing grace. The writer “never witnessed such 
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spiritual sorrow.” After some four hours of this work, he himself 
got away at 11 p.m., but the minister remained two hours longer, 
“having to care for the stricken and helpless.” In these and 
such like eases, the symptoms varied much in kind and degree, in 
length of duration, and frequency of recurrence. Besides more 
or less violent fits of weeping and mental despair, the patients 
were much given to wring their hands, to toss their limbs about 
with sudden fury, to grasp the stomach as if in great pain, to 


clutch at everything i in their way. One of these fits would last 
sometimes a few hours, sometimes for several days, and sometimes 
the same “convict” would have to go through the same sort of 
spiritual welding again and again, before he arrived at that stage 
of “joy and peace in believing” which marked him henceforth as 
one of God’s anointed. A good deal less common, though gene- 
rally more interesting to a philosophic mind, were those eases in 
which the nervous de ‘rangement put on the more delicate features 
of trance or catalepsy, misleading the rash inquirer by a variety 
of results as curious as that late mesmeric researches have 


brought under the sway of scientific theories. Some of these we 
shall examine anon. 

All the extravagances witnessed in other places seem at length 
to have reproduced themselves with tenfold awfulness in Belfast. 
During the summer months, and far into the autumn of last year, 
that stronghold of Irish Protestantism presented a scene of ram- 
pant ignorance and maudlin fanaticism which carries the impartial 
reader back for a fitting parallel to the days of the Covenant and 
the Fifth Monarchy. For months before its actual coming thither, 
everything that men could do had been done to ensure the mys- 
terious visitant a perfect welcome, and a fair field for further 
triumphs. Prayers for a speedy outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
had repeatedly been offered up in the Presbyterian churches ; 
hundreds of mill-girls had often prayed that their turn to be 

“stricken 7” might yet come; ad litional services and open-air 
meetings were continually held, till, at last, the general wish was 
fully gratified. Under the fostering care of such reverend leaders 
as Messrs. Thomas Toye and Hugh Hanna, the well-known 
sounds of hysteric suffering rose ever louder and louder, more 
and more frequent, from the streets and lanes of the great com- 
mercial capital. Priests of the Methodist, the Independent, the 
Presbyterian, some even of the I Established Church, were soon 
vying with each other in the numbers, cleverness, and spiritual 
progress of their several followers. Every prayer-meeting, large 
or small, supplied its share of remarkable cases; the mill-girls 
were stricken to their hearts’ content; the ministers’ hands were 
full, from morning to midnight, with the work of praying, preach- 
ing, strengthening the sou ls of stricken patients, and refreshing 
their own “hearts with the experiences of those who had been made 
whole. Even those ministers who had least faith in the physical 
seizures, were carried away by the general clamour into a passive 
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approval of follies which might, after all, be mere excrescences in 
a movement otherwise fraught with lasting good. Extravagances, 
against which even Charles Wesley and Peter Cartwright would 
have set their faces—absurdities of deed and doctrine such as 
Sidney Smith had once held up to deserved ridicule—scenes of 
fearful excitement such as Milman and Southey have described for 
our teaching, seem to have been matters of almost hourly occur- 
rence during the past year. Everybody seems to have been rush- 
ing wildly about in search of spiritual refreshment, and instead of 
the usual gossip about weather and politics, two people meeting 
in the street wonld be heard exchanging tender inquiries as to the 
state of each other’s souls; how often this one had suffered under 
convictions of sin; whether that one bad yet found peace and 
comfort in the bosom of his Redeemer. 

most striking subjects of conversion were petted and 
“ lionized,” to their own great injury and the disgust of some 
few who would not bow the knee to Baal. Lay-preachers bet- 
tered the teaching of their reverend superiors with far more zeal 
than discretion. Converts of the tenderest age, the lowest rank, 
or the weakest intellect were encouraged to address the largest 
ineetings ir. language earnest enough and sometimes passable, but 
far oftener as devoid of grace or meaning as the broken nonsense 
of a troubled sleeper, or the wilder ravings of an idiot on his way 
to Bedlam. As in other cases of hysterie or mesmeric seizure, 
the converts would feel strangely drawn towards each other, would 
sob, and weep, and fondle each other without restraint, would care 
only for each other’s company, and astonish the policemen by 
roaming the streets at late hours of the night in mixed troops of 
nien and women, with all the familiar seeming of near kindred, if 
not at times of plighted lovers. And many preachers seem to 
have deliberately set themselves to screw their hearers’ feelings up 
to the right pitch of agonized despair, by gradually shutting out 
from their minds the last ray of intellectual comfort, and leaving 
them in utter darkness surrounded by a wall of unspeakable 
horror, that threatened momentally to close in and crush them. 
One of these gentlemen, preaching in this style before Arch- 
deacon Stopford, had the measure of his sermon carefully taken 
by no unpractised listener :— 

“Tt was on the parable of Dives and Lazarus. There was nothing of the 
love of Christ, nor of the guilt of sin: there was nothing to awaken con- 
science ;—hell, h-e-ll, h—e—ll, was the one cry ; and the sole object aimed 
at was to produce a sensation of intensified torture of physical self-feeling. 
Remarkable as that sermon was for the paucity and smallness of ideas, it 
could not be wholly without ideas; but passages were. After the part 
above described came a passage in which “the existence of Dives”? and 
“endless duration” were put together, repeated again, transposed, reversed, 
inverted, with infinite variety and art, until nothing in the nature of an 
idea to occupy the mind remained—nothing but the prolongation of the 
physical self-feeling of agony..... The skill shown in the wording was 
great ; and the whole object of the study appeared to be the elimination of 
every idea or thought ..... it was precisely here, where every idea had 
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disappeared, that the preacher bestowed the whole force of voice, and tone, 
and gesture—a fact which I had observed in other sermons before... . . 
Precisely as I expected, when all sense and meaning were gone, the 
preacher had his base and unmanly triumph in evoking a wild and long- 
continued scream of hysteric agony, which, as it rose more loud and 
thrilled more wild, did effectually silence the preacher, and left him stand- 
ing in his pulpit with a most self-satisfied air, until her tardy removal 
enabled him to proceed.”—The Work and the Counterwork, p. 49. 


The same cool and careful inquirer was present in a Presby- 
terian meeting-house at a prayer “ offered with the most frenzied 
excitement and gesticulations, that God would then and there 
descend, and strike all the unconverted to the earth.’ The storm 
of cries, groans, exclamations, and amens that accompanied the 
prayer throughout, made up the most frightful scene he had ever 
witnessed in his life :— 


“ At the moment of the awful commanp to the Almighty to come down 
and strike, it was perfectly terrific. No such scene would be permitted at 
any Bedlam upon earth. Presence at such a prayer could be redeemed 
from guilt only for the purpose of warning.” 


That these and like atrocities occurred but too often, is clear 
from the testimony of admiring friends no less than impartial 
critics. Cases of violent convictions are continually quoted by 
different persons in words of unctuous delight, followed up by the 
usual amount of scripture phrases, and hearty prayers for further 
triumphs of divine mercy. By way of supplying fresh means of 
grace to all who needed it, the owners of many large factories 
threw open their premises at certain times for the special benefit of 
their own workpeople. Those employers who had the good sense 
to do otherwise seem to have been too few to hinder seriously the 
progress of the “ great work.” For those miserable sinners who, 
for want of clothes, of room, or of opportunity, had failed to 
attend the usual places of public worship, there were meetings 
held in the open air every Sunday, and almost every week-day 
evening, during the finer months of the year. At one of these, 
projected on a scale of unwonted grandeur—like the accounts of 
huge cauliflowers and mighty melons that creep into London 
papers during the long vacation—more than 15,000 persons from 
all parts of the country were gathered together in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. Ministers of every persuasion, brought thither 
from both sides of the Irish Channel, took up their parable in 
turn, and drew forth a pretty large display of gracious expe- 
riences. After awhile the huge concourse broke up into smaller 
groups, each held for some hours longer in pleased attention 
by several converts of various ages, who sang, prayed, and 
preached with their usual energy and incoherence. The results 
were thrilling. In one group alone there were not less than 
twenty—chiefly women, of course,—struck down at the same 
moment; while numbers left the ground in amazed excitement, or 
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went away “to their far-off homes with deep impressions of 


religion upon their minds.” * 

What kind of spiritual experiences would commonly tickle the 
ears of unthinking crowds may be gathered from the simple fact, 
that most of those who suffered from “ deep convictions of sin’ 
were ignorant and uneducated persons of the lowest class, or 
excitable and half-edueated boys and girls ; and the worst sufferers 
were commonly the most ignorant of all—persons who had never 
learned to read, or picked up the merest smattering of Christian 
doctrine. On ‘the se poor creatures, untrained to ” analyze their 
own feelings, to think connectedly on any subject, to trace the 
simplest effects to their likeliest sources, or to weigh the truth of 
assertions which chimed in with their natural appetite for the 
marvellous, no sort of eloquence would work results so swift, 
sure, s veeping, and outwardly attractive as that which appealed 
the most steadily to the worst part of their carnal nature, to their 
“OSs conceptions of an Almighty Ruler, and their grovelling 
fears of some special judgment hanging over the lives of all whe 
offend Him either ignorantly or from hardness of heart. Of this 
sort of eloquence their chostly enardians gave them no lack; 
while the language of calm reason, of refined sentiment, of a 
loving sympathy seeking to tap whatever springs of love, awe, 
faith, meekness, and manly sorrow lurked in their dull hearts, was 
never tried upon them; nor, if tried, could it ever have brought 
forth effects a tithe as flattering to the self-complacency of fussy 
clergymen and the fond dreams of credulous reformers. To 
frighten a hundred poor weak wretches into fits of stark raving 
and fierce agony seemed a better and shorter way of doing God 
service, than to win them slowly by twos and threes to higher 


views of God’s boundless mere y, an ] a more intelligent faith in 
the promises delivered to them by his blessed Son. 


Among those converts who were allowed to address their 
fellow-sinners at public meetings many, no doubt, belonged to a 
better class than that we have just named—a class endowel with 
some smatterings of general knowledge, and refined enough to 
illustrate the subtler phases of hysteric derangement. But as 
anyone who had seen a vision or felt a call was thereby entitled 
to have his say, and the number of such apostles included 
railway-porters, common sailors, Sunday school-boys, factory- 
girls, and children seven years old, it is easy to imagine how 
crue ly the ears and feelings of the more rational by standers were 
apt to be tortured by the rant and rubbish to which others 
listened with greedy delight. One sample, from an open- -alr 
meeting at Cole ‘raine, will do for all. It is taken from the letter 


of a Baptist minister of Glasgow, who had spent some time in 
Ireland during last summer: 


™ Massie’s Visit to Ireland, &c., p. 94. Hi story of the Revival Movement, 
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“A Christian minister presided. Three converts addressed the meeting. 
.. +. T could have borne with the length of the converts’ speeches, but I 
do declare that, for want of common sense, such speeches I never heard in 
my life. One talked long, in an incoherent manner, about a black man 
and a white man whom he had seen when under conviction ; and led us to 
suppose he had found peace, not by faith in the atoning work of Jesus, but 
by seeing the white man dragging him out of the hands of the black man. 
[A ‘nigger’ would have seen the very reverse.] Another told us that, when 
under conviction, some one spoke to him about the love of Christ, and it 
gave him some little comfort, but he was not at rest; he still longed, and 
looked, and prayed for this prostration, and at length it came, and then 
all was right. Now, sir, I maintain that such exhibitions as these mar 
and dishonour the glorious work of God, and should at once and for ever 
be put down. God’s cause can never be helped by ignorance, stupidity, 
and superstition.”—Massie’s Visit, pp. 88, 89. 


“God’s cause can never be helped by ignorance, stupidity, and 
superstition.” In this sentence lies the moral which philosophy 
has always had to write beneath the record of many similar 
revivals, which have had their day in other ages and in divers 
lauds. It was not by such means as these that St. Paul and his 
first successors reared up the building whose foundations their 
divine Master had cemented with his blood. Nor was it by such 
means that the great leaders of the Protestant Reformation 
renewed in its ancient purity a religion which the ignorance, 
stupidity, and superstition of several hundred years had well-migh 
choked and blotted out for ever. And it was in spite of such 
means that the brothers Wesley were enabled to arouse the souls 
of many thousand sleepers to a new perception of particular 
truths which the Church of England had kept too far in the 
background for many years before. What of good there was in 
Methodism survived the hysterical follies started by the rash zeal 
of John Wesley; and whatever good may have flowed from any 
of those American revivals which have sprung up from time to 
time during the last hundred and twenty years has varied by all 
accounts inversely with the range and violence of their morbid 
accompaniments. In the last of these movements, which began 
simultaneously with its Ulster rival, the hysteric symptoms were 
at once frowned down by general consent, to the immense 
enhancement of its spiritual gains; and wherever the same treat- 
ment has been pursued on this side the Atlantic the same results 
have invariably followed. 

That cases of true conversion, unmarked by bodily seizures, 
have been far more frequent than cases where the two things 
went together, seems to have been as clearly proved as another 
fact, discovered after careful sifting by Archdeacon Stopford, 
namely, that true conversion almost invariably preceded instead of 
following the hysteric phenomena. In every case that he 
examined, “the person struck, without any previous sense of 
sin and ery for mercy, appeared to be unconverted on recovery.” 
Out of fifteen stricken at one time, the Rev. Dr. Spence could 
find in some of them “no foundation for their joy beyond the 
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fact that they had been struck, and by-and-by had found happi- 
ness ;” while even the most thorough-going sticklers for the 
heavenly origin of the entire matter, fits and trances and all, 
have been driven to allow that many who cried loudest for mercy 
in the hour of their physical agony have shown by their after 
lives, and often by their own confession, how utterly false and 
worthless such marks of spiritual new-birth must always be.* 

It is idle to argue that, even if every stricken person had, 
during the paroxysms of pain, gone through the whole Litany, 
and bewailed the burden of his sins in language worthy of the 
Psalmist himself, such expressions should be held to mean more 
than so many tokens of mortal fright under the workings of a 
strange, startling, and agonizing disease. What the devil thought 
when taken ill we all know; and besides the not uncommon ten- 
dency of sick men to take dismal views both of past and future, 
most of these poor Ulster victims had been schooled beforehand 
to look on these strange forms of physical suffering as the fittest 
baptism that sinners of their calibre could undergo. Wickedness 
and superstition often march together; and the fear of death, or 
what may come after it, will unnerve the spirit that never quailed 
; before the face of man. Of the sufferers in the present instance 

f we find that only a very few showed marks of sorrow for par- 
| | ticular sins, while in the great bulk of cases the prayer for pardon 
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seemed to spring out of a strong but vague conviction of past ' 
misdoing ; a state of mental depression to which sufferers from 
every form of nervous derangement are peculiarly prone, whether 
it lead them into the dull routine of ascetic Puseyism or up the 
flowery heights of Methodistical self-worship. : if. 

Neither is the boasted feeling of inward peace and happiness 4 
to which the “convicted” sometimes attain a whit more un- 
favourable to the theory, which finds a natural solution for events 
y | which have startled the men of Ulster out of their wonted common- 
{ sense. Whoever has felt the burden of sharp or lengthened 
suffering of mind or body, must have felt in the same proportion 
| | the keen enjoyment of ultimate relief from that suffering. It 
i 


+ 


comes on the soul like a new sense for the time being— a morning 
in Paradise after a long night in Hell. The sharper the agony 
these stricken ones endured, the keener was their happiness when 
, | the fit had passed away. And as the illusion which had coloured 
one stage of feeling naturally transferred itself into the other, 


ah they mistook the mere rest from bodily pain for a heaven-sent 
a Meee to their former cries for pardon and admission to the 

a ? F (}rare The +) , ‘ . . 

ay coe of Grace, The testimony of Dr. Spence on this point 
a we have already quoted ; that of Archdeacon Stopford is at least 
t as conclusive. He questioned a young woman, remarkable for the 
; t air of strict truthfulness with which she weighed her answers :-— 
i * “Massie’s Visit, &c., p. 58. The Work and t 
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“ Having stated her distress and the peace which followed, she was asked 
the nature or cause of that distress: after a moment of truthful hesitation 
she replied with emphasis,‘ / suppose it was the burden of sin’? That 
burden I ascertained she had truly felt before ; and she could only ‘ sup- 
pose’ it to have been in some way the cause of unaccountable distress, 
This was one of the most pleasing and hopeful ‘cases’ that I met with.” 


On another occasion the same writer went to examine one of 
the cases most carefully petted by the ladies and clergymen of 
Belfast. After a rambling account of her past life and late con- 
viction, the girl was asked in a dozen different ways whether, 
during her seizure, she had felt aught of the burden of sin. 
From her own confession it was clear that she had not; and her 
steady refusal to go to church without proper clothes, and the 
angry look that met his further remonstrances, convinced him that 
her heart at least was untouched and unchanged. 

However strange and inscrutable God’s de: alings with us may 
sometimes be, religious zealotry is always ready to light up the 


darkest corners of our theology. Whether it be an empire 
perished or a sparrow fallen, somebody will be sure to proclaim, 
by special inspiration, the reason why. The old Methodistic 
scheme of special judgments and interferences from above has 
found much favour with the Presbyterian community of Belfast. 
The same old stories that amuse while they shock the reader of 


Sidney Smith’s essay on the Methodism of fifty years ago, are 
told again, with slight differences but equal unction, by the more 
fervent chroniclers of the present outbreak. We hear of drunk- 
ards stricken down in their tipsiest moments, and sobered at once 
and for ever by the sudden manifestation of God’s mevey. Pub- 
licans are suddenly impressed with right views of their un- 
hallowed calling. The eyes of Sabbath- breakers are opened by a 

timely stroke to the wickedness of going only once to chapel, or 
taking an afternoon ride by railway ‘to some pleasant neighbour- 
hood. People who talk slightingly of the new wonders working 
among the children of Erin are not only struck down, but struck 
dumb withal. Prayers, of course, are continually answered in 
most miraculous ways. And, perhaps greatest triumph of all, 
several Romanists are turned from darkness unto light, and read 
the Bible henceforth as regularly as their Protestant brethren. 

One poor girl, during a sharp attack of illness, threw her Bible 
into the fire ; ‘but this only increased her agony, and no rest was 
found “till a Bible and a believer directed her” to the right 
source of lasting peace. How many prayers have never been 
answered, how many true believers have been laid low and 
paralyzed with temporary dumbness, how many of the strictest 
Sabbatarians have fallen ill during the Sunday services, how many 
good honest souls have been sorely troubled, who neither prayed 
for nor defied, nor seemed in any way to need so special an inter- 


ference, it is deemed impertinent, if not almost impious, to 
inquire. A certain great Teacher, indeed, did once rate his 
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disciples for supposing that they on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell were more sinful than their neighbours who suffered no harm. 
But the world has grown considerably wiser since then; and he 
who loses his wife or breaks his leg in these days may count on 
having some special wickedness laid at his door. 

So wide a belief in the divineness of the whole movement 
possessed the people of Belfast that all efforts to check the 
physical seizures were steadily discountenanced, as schemes for 
« quenching the Spirit ;” and patients whose disorder might have 
been stopped at once by right management and medical advice 
were left to the care of sympathizing friends or charitable ladies, 
who soothed, spoiled, and coaxed them into ever worse excesses 
and wilder illusions, until the passing ailment had but too often 
ripened into a confirmed and pitiable disease, destructive alike to 
soul and body. Under the cloak of spiritual experiences, clever 
young women of delicate nerves were encouraged to nurse and 
coddle their morbid tendencies, and draw forth a plentiful display of 
misealled charity from the strangers who daily flocked to see them 
show off their most precious and remarkable vifts. How wide a field 
was thus opened to all forms of vanity, idleness, self-indulgence, 
unhealthy rivalry, and more or less deliberate untruth, anyone may 
eness Who knows aught of human weakness, or has wandered in 
never so lax a way through the rich half-fabulous regions of ner- 


] } 
Vous pa nology. 





‘Hysteria, like some other diseases, “‘ crescit in- 
dulgens sibi,”’ until the patient in time can bring on at any moment 
the needful crisis of agonized raving, death-like torpor, or eestatic 
sleepwaking, as her gifts may lie or her visitors suggest. Even 
in the most marvellous cases there may be no downright impos- 
ture, no wilful shamming of symptoms altogether absent. They 
have the knack of falling into convulsions, or seeing visions of 
the strangest kind, as readily as some people fall into a deep slumber, 
a fit of weeping, or a violent rage. But that many of these 
symptoms are brought on to order, and sometimes carefully 
exaggerated with a view to mislead others, or to win some fleeting 
homage for themselves, the evidence of all impartial witnesses, 
combined with our previous knowledge of like instances tn past 
times, clearly warrants us in believing. 

The friends and patrons of this movement seem especially to 
hug themselves in the pleasant belief that, because some of its 
main features are to their experience new and unaccountable, the 
movement itself must therefore be peculiarly divine. We fear 
that neither premisses nor conclusion would bear much scrutiny. 
For our part, after careful examining, we can only say that the 
present “ revival ” differs in no very marked manner from dozens 
more which have happened elsewhere from time to time; that it 
has no one phase or feature essentially new; and that every the 
most wonderful of its outward developments can be traced to 
some known form of bodily disease. The religious history of 
every age and every country could produce examples enow of 
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over-wrought emotion running out into many strange forms of 
popular “ possession,’”’—from the wild dances of howling devotees 
about the shrines of Bacchus and Cybele to the many-tongued 


ravings of an Irvingite prophetess; from the crowds that fol- 


lowed the Hermit’s banner tow ards the Holy Land to the crowds 
that gather from time to time round Methodist camp-meetings in 
the Far West. At certain intervals, under certain conditions 
which philosophy has yet to search out, the long-brooding clouds 

of ignorant fanaticism burst forth in a mighty flood of popular 


extravagances, varying i range, duration, and peculiar syniptoms, 


but always teeming with endoulaal tokens of religious feeling, 
roused by a train of natural causes into unhealthy “and more or 
less harmful play. In times of political stagnation, in the dearth 
of any intellectual diversion strong enough to keep the mind 
from continued brooding over its emotional changes, in the lull 


that follows a bloody war, a Black Death, or an lode mutiny, 
when men’s nerves have long been racked and strained by scenes 
of unwonted horror and wide-spre ad affliction, the moral at- 
mosphere becomes overcharged with elements of mischief; and 
the slightest spark of provocation will fire the train of a crisis 
affecting, perhaps, the lives of many millions—a crisis sometimes 
grand in its absurdity, as the first Crusades; sometimes terrible 
for the crimes that marked it, as in the latter days of the 
scourging mania; sometimes, as in the dancmg epidemic or the 
American revival of 1801, laughable for the strangeness, variety, 
and infectious violence of its hysteric developments. As a few 
words from a foot-sore pilgrim sent half Kurope in arms against 
the Saracen spoilers of the Holy Sepulchre, so did a few words 
from an unknown English preacher at Bristol inaugurate a wide- 
spread and dangerous movement against the asce ndancy of the 
Established Church. In some cases the commotion thus pro- 
duced has confined itself to one or more definite centres, dying 
out, after a short but sharp explosion, as sudde nly as it heews, or 
wearing itself away in a series of intermittent splutterings like 
the parting murmurs of a heavy gale. 

There is no one phase, we repeat, of this revival which may not 
claim brotherhood with a like phase i in some former outburst of the 
same kind. Its ordinary symptoms tally with those which have been 
witnessed again and again in other places, and even in some parts 
of Ulster itself a hundred years ago. In the Wesleyan revival, 
for such it was; in that of New England under Jonathan 
Edwards ; in the Kentucky camp-meetings and Cornish meeting- 
houses during the early days of this century; we hear of poor 
illiterate persons, chiefly women and children, being overcome by 
scores with violent “ convictions,” racked with cruel pangs, and 
“cut to the heart ’’ with strange visitings of dark remorse, until 
in due time comes the moment of blessed relief from pain and 
seeming deliverance from the very jaws of hell. In its wilder 
extravagances the present movement can hardly be capped by 
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anything recorded in the racy pages of The Backwoods Preacher, 
or even in the historic survey taken by the learned author of 
Epidemics in the Middle Ages. The famous dancers of St. John, 
who played their wild pranks throughout Germany during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; the various bands of flagellants 
who sprang up from time to time in all parts of Europe; the 
“ Convulsionnaires ” who dated from the burial of the Deacon 
Paris in 1727; the disciples of Fox and Harrison, whose follies 
heighten the tragi-comical scenes of the great Civil War; the 
Jumping Methodists, who broke out in Cornwall just a hundred 
years ago,—these and other such bands of moon-struck fanatics 
have merely, in their several ways, forestalled the most wondrous 
seizures and the most divine experiences of the Ulster school, 
In the American revival of 1801, besides the “ barking, running, 
and jumping exercises,” there broke out, says sturdy Peter Cart- 
wright, a new exercise called the jerks, which sometimes attacked 
five hundred people at once in his large congregations, producing 
effects most laughably serious on the minds and bodies of all con- 
cerned. These people, too, would fall into trances and see 
visions, would lie “ apparently powerless and motionless for days, 
sometimes for a week at a time, without food or drink, and when 
they came to they professed to have seen heaven and hell, to have 
scen God, angels, the devil, and the damned; they would 
prophesy, and, under the pretence of divine inspiration, predict 
the time of the end of the world and the ushering in of the great 
millennium.” They pretended to heal all manner of diseases, to 
hold private talk with the spirits of the dead, both in heaven and 
hell, and were ready to call down fire from heaven on all who 
doubted their special powers.* Even the jerkings here described, 
if new to American experience, were no more than a reproduction 
of like performances beheld in France during the palmy days of 


the “Convulsionnaires ;” and the higher phenomena of trances 


and prophetic visions had been witnessed centuries before among 
the dancing brotherhoods of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of these latter 
bacchanals we are told by Dr. Hecker that they would lose all 
sight and hearing—all sense, indeed, of outward things—while 
their souls were wrapt in strange visions, whose seeming reality 
caused them to shrick and leap up as if in great bodily pain. 
Some of them, “during the paroxysm, saw the heavens open, and 
the Saviour enthroned with the Virgin Mary, according as the 
religious notions of the age were strangely and variously reflected 
in their imaginations.” + 

What is there of essential difference between these stories of 
other days and the events which happened but last year? By 
the accounts of all credible witnesses, the Ulster sinners will 

* Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher. Wall, 
Virtue, and Co. 1859. 


t Epidemics of the Middle Ages. From the German of J. F. C. Hecker, 
M.D. London: Triibner and Co, 1859, a he 
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scream and moan like tortured ghosts, leap convulsively, fall 
headlong, or sit, or stand tossing about their arms and legs with 
fearful energy, will lose all power of speech or hearing, or of 
moving some particular part of the body, will lie senseless and 
motionless for hours together, see visions pleasant or frightful, 
prophesy things false or true, show marks of unchristianlike 
wrath with those who contradict them, very much as their 
dancing, scourging, jumping, and jerking prototypes have done 
in divers places at sundry times. And who shall say which set 
of wonderworkers hails from heaven and which from earth, or 
some place even more unlovely? Doubtless the Menads of 
heathen days had their visions, too, of Olympian Jupiter and the 
Elysian fields; Mahomet talked with the angel Gabriel, and 
roamed in the spirit among the glories of the sevenfold heaven. 
Swedenborg felt himself commissioned to expound anew the myste- 
ries of the inner and outer worlds. Do the antics of the first-named 
or the ecstatic utterances of the other two seem more outrageous, 
more open to suspicion, or easier to trace up to natural causes than 
the signs and wonders which Charles Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, 
and Peter Cartwright severally decried, even while they implicitly 
believed in the good work of which those things grew to be so 
common an adjunct? Or, looking only to Christian times and 
peoples, can we discover a nobler source for the inspirations of 
an Lrish mill-girl than for those of a German peasant, a Cornish 
miner, or an American rowdy? Is the rude mind of a young 
Presbyterian teacher less prone to self-illusion than the massive 
intellect of a learned Swedish philosopher? And how, in the 
name of common-sense and common fairness, does a vision of the 
Saviour holding out a bright new robe to a staunch Protestant 
prove more triumphantly its heavenly origin, than a vision of the 
Baptist or the Virgin Mary smiling encouragement on some loud- 
voiced fanatic of the Romish creed ? 

Of course there is one way of cutting the knot — a way not un- 
familiar to many of our Protestant brethren. For these, indeed, 
there is no knot worth cutting, their minds having long ago been 
made up to disbelieve and utterly ignore all possible statements of 
miraculous agencies helping the other side. And yet, to an im- 
partial observer, it is exceedingly amusing to see a thorough-going 
zealot of one creed grasping, for his own behoof, at the very wea- 
pon which he has laughed his enemy to scorn for wielding against 
him. Others again will cut the knot, with somewhat better grace, 
by ascribing the very same class of phenomena to a divine or a 
devilish source by turns, according as they find them working for 
this or that side of a religious question. The same weapon which 
they brandish over their own heads as a fiery sharp-cutting sword 
of the Spirit, was but a minute ago denounced by themselves as a 
treacherous device of Satan. When John Wesley heard that cer- 
tain French prophets had, in his absence, been showing forth 
strange feats of mental magic in Bristol, he warned his flock 
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against putting trust in idle appearances, or judging the character 
of men’s teaching “ by any dreams, visions, or revelations supposed 
to be made to their souls, any more than by their tears, or any in- 
voluntary effects wrought upon their bodies.” But 5 few days 
after his return, the same kind of marvels, produced under his own 
preaching, at once suggested quite a different meaning to the 
whilom sceptic’s mind; and thenceforth he was all for letting 
God “carry on his own work in the way that pleaseth him. my 
Anent so clear, though natural, a display of human weakness his 
brother Samue 4 wrote some words, whic ‘+h we would earnestly com- 
mend to the study of all truth-loving Christians even of this en- 
lightened age :— 

“ You yourself,” he says to John, “doubted at first, and inquired and ex- 
amined about the eestasies; the matter is not therefore so plain as motion 
t>aman walking. But I have my own reason, as well as your authority, 
against the exceeding clearness of divine interposition there. Your follow- 
ers fall into agonies. I confess it. They are freed from them after you have 
prayed over tuem. Granted. They say it is God’s doing. I own they say 
so. Dear brother, where is your ocular demonstration? Where, indeed, is 
the rational proof? Their living well afterwards may bea probable and suf- 
ficient argument that they believe themselves; but it goes no farther.”— 
Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 172. 

This, indeed, is the only rational and generous way of accounting 
for the marvellous stories of dreams and eestasies and spiritual 
conflicts, which are common to eve ry age, to every nation, and to 
every creed. To scout such stories altoge ‘the *r, or to believe them 
only i in special cases, is a very casy, but decide dly a shallow, sort of 
philosophy. Such as they are, the ‘y all rest on evidence of much 
the same kind, and involve ‘the same sort of practical issue. 
Whether the visions are seen and the wonders wrought by Romish 
fanatics at — > tomb of a dead priest, or by Proteste int fanatics at 
an Ulster prayer-meeting, the bene result is in either case the 
same —a result which, however startling or unwelcome it be, 
our vague and limited researches into the wide field of mental 
pathology can never justify us in impugning. That visions of the 
most wonderful kind are re “ally seen by those who profess to see 
them, we are fain, with Samuel Wesley, to allow. What those 

visions are and whence the *y come, is quite another matter. Mor- 
bid hallucinations are much more common than wilful ix ypostures. 
In certain states of the nervous system, when the body is weak- 
ened with long fasting, or the mind ae over-strained itself with 
anxious brooding over its dee ‘pest cares, the ideas suggested by the 
latter rise up in bodily forms, the barriers between the worlds of 
thought and feeling seem for the moment broken down, and sha- 
dow and substance come to mock and mingle with each other as 
strangely as they sometimes do in an ordinary dream. At sucha 
moment it is, that Mahomet ascends to the seventh heaven, and 
Luther hurls his inkstand at the devil. At such a moment Swe- 
denborg turns a poetic simile into a standing type of some theolo- 


* Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. i. pp. 171-2. (New Edition.) 
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gical idea, and George Fox feels himself divinely inspired to go 
forth and preach a new gospel to his jeering countrymen. From 
moments like these have shot up some of the worst and some of 
the fairest issues which history has had to tell of; great follies, 
crimes, misfortunes, blessings, noble martyrdoms, fierce wars, cruel 
persecutions, deeds of national self-denial; great truths trium- 
phant in one age, to be overthrown the next by monstrous false- 
hoods; conspiracies which have choked out the last sigh of 
struggling freedom ; reformations which have forged new fetters 
for the minds of a bigoted people, or delivered mighty kingdoms 
from the long night of spiritual quietism and priestly misrule. 
Such moments are to the spiritual life of man what great storms, 
earthquakes, pestilences, are to the outer world,—crises betoken- 
ing the fruits of unhealthy action in the past, rather than a sure 
promise of better things to come,—visitations wonderful in them- 
selves as every process of our daily lives must be, and derived at 
last, as all earthly trials are derived, from God; but traceable in 
the meantime to natural conditions, and capable for the most part 
of being forestalled, modified, or abated by natural means. 
Whatever we may think of objective visions, there can be no 
doubt that subjective ones are just as real for the time being to 
those who see them, as the mirage to the traveller in the desert, 
or as stone walls to the staunchest follower of Bishop Berkeley. 
They occupy, as it were, a middle-ground between the fancies of 
the poet and the wanderings of a hopeless madman. Their cha- 
racter, when fairly analyzed, is found to embody, more or less 
faithfully, the thoughts and experiences of the individual seer, mo- 
ditied by the tone and temper of his time. They never rise above 
the level, moral or intelleetual, of the age and neighbourhood to 
which they severally belong. Compare, for instance, the rambling 
moonshine and stark madness of poor ignorant Joanna Southcote, 
on the one hand, with the varied learning, poetic forcefulness, and 
subtile reasoning, that grace the visions recorded by the Swedish 
philosopher on the other. A Romish devotee is blest with a pri- 
vate view of the Virgin Mary, and hears the saints conversing in a 
language remarkably like his own; while a Protestant mill-girl, 
looking out for a conviction, sees the Saviour dressed in the style 
which her limited experience deems most becoming, and surrounded 
by angels singing the hymns she most loves to hear. Each of 
them sees in a trance the very kind of images that grew most na- 
turally out of his latest and most cherished line of thought ; much 
as a timid serving-maid, with her head full of ghosts and goblins, 
will likely meet one the first time she goes out alone of a dark 
night. For like reasons, when the believers in witchcraft were 
rather more numerous than they are now, it was natural enough 
that ignorant young folk of hysteric tendencies should believe thev 
really saw uncouth old women flying out of window on broom- 
sticks, or heard devils discoursing in strange tongues with some 
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poor innocent Urban Grandier.* In some few of the Ulster cases 
we hear of a flow of words and an elevation of ideas surpassing 
aught of which the speakers in their ordinary state were deemed 
capable; but these apparent exceptions no more make against the 
general rule, than the startling feats of an inveterate somnam- 
bulist, or the sudden eloquence of one inspired by drink or deep 
emotion, can prove his occasional intimacy with the spirits of an- 
other world. To a philosophic eye such cases offer the prettiest 
illustrations of a rule which we have purposely widened on their 
behalf :—a rule which embraces all the higher phenomena of som- 
nambulism as detailed by Abercrombie, as well as the wonderful 
stories told by many writers on cataleptic trance, mesmerism, 
spirit-rapping, and other forms of cerebro-nervous derangement. 
All such varieties of spoiled poetry, whether quoted under the 
head of morbid illusions, or divided into those of trance, thought- 
reading, spiritual ecstacy, prophetie visions, sympathetic conscious- 
ness, and so forth, will be found, when stripped of the halo too 
often cast around them by the eager fancies of partial witnesses, 
to bear evident marks of their common descent from the very same 
type of bodily disease to which the most prominent features of 
the Ulster “ convictions” avowedly belong. 

This is the short and comprehensive solution to which all impar- 
tial students must surely come. The notion of a bodily disease 
showing itself in strange disturbances of the whole nervous system, 
and working often the most startling results by wholesale, not only 
on delicate women and children, but even on coarse ablebodied 
men, a disease which is known to simulate many other diseases, 
which grows upon its victim with the least encouragement, spreads 
from one to another by the mere force of sympathy or imitative 
desire, and deepens into the wildest and most serious phases of 
mental suffering,—this and this alone ean shed a rational light over 
the manifold vagaries of the present or any other revival. There 
is one such disease known to medical men, but known imperfectly, 
under the generic term Hysteria. To this complaint, which prac- 
tically involves, if it does not originally include, the kindred forms 
of hypochondriasis and eatalepsy, every symptom that we have 
hitherto remarked can trace its parentage and ascribe its strangest 
issues. From the wild deep-drawn ery that preludes a fit of ordi- 
nary convulsions to the most seraphic flights of religious ecstacy, 
there is no one step in the series which ought long to puzzle a 
bystander acquainted with the usual ways and workings of hysteric 
disease. We may indeed be told that hysteria and hypochondria- 
sis are distinct disorders, the one peculiar to women, the other 
affecting both sexes; but this seems to us an idle fighting about 
names, and ignores the fact recorded on the face of every revival, 
that men are continually seized in the same manner as the women, 


* For the unhappy fate of this victim of fraud and superstition, the 
reader may turn to the pages of Celebrated Crimes, by Dumas. 
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though not, of course, in nearly the same proportion. For our 
purpose it is enough to express by one generic term of peculiar 
meaning a mass of wandering, confused, yet important phenomena, 
which have too often become the playthings of the quack, the 
sciolist, or the fanatic; while they who ought to have taken them 
under their especial care, and turned them to the use of suffering 
mortals, have either greeted them with a glance of careless indif- 
ference, or passed scornfully by on the other side. As the bulk 
of these phenomena tally closely with those of acknowledged 
hysteria, as some of the most striking have been ascribed by 
older writers to the same source, as nearly all of them have been 
ranked by close observers of the present movement among the un- 
doubted fruits of physical derangement, we must either call them 
by one common name, or allow the fanatics to enlist as many as 
they please under the flag of “ spiritual experiences.” 

That the cries, groans, convulsive movements, and other such 
tokens of bodily discomfort, are simply and purely hysterical, no 
one is mad enough to doubt. But hysteria is a strangely protean 
disease, to whose developments no bounds can yet be assigned. 
Its channels are always shifting, and getting mingled with those of 
some other complaint more or less unlike itself. It loves espe- 
cially torun into every possible variety of nervous disorder, from the 
sleeplike stillness of apoplectic coma to the horrid struggles of 
genuine epilepsy — from the dark suggestions of hypochondriasis 
to the ethereal raptures of cataleptic ecstacy.* Its modes of work- 
ing on the mind vary, of course, with the exciting causes; but 
where these are mostly of a religious kind, the effects will certainly 
show themselves in every possible phase of seemingly religious 
emotion; in strange fits of self-reproach, of agonized despair, 
of hope, fear, sorrow, and joy by turns; in wild yearnings of a 
morbid love for others similarly possessed; in wilder assurances 
of a special insight into the affairs of Providence. But these ef- 
fects can only spring out of some real groundwork of religious 
feeling natural to the patient herself, or imbibed from others at the 
time of seizure through the subtile workings of that strange mag- 
netic sympathy, of which every one has heard so much and under- 
stands so little. Otherwise the phenomena,. however wonderful, 
will seldom, if ever, wear the slightest semblance of religious feeling. 
As an example of this, and a rare instance of sympathetic seizure 
under a very beautiful phase of hysteric catalepsy, we must give in 
brief a story related by Dr. Massie (p. 66). 

Two young women near Ballymena had been seized at different 
times with the usual symptoms and got well again. Not long after, 
while they were living apart from each other, Ellen suddenly ex- 
claimed, one afternoon, that Jane was ill; “her mind had told 
her so, and she must go and visit her.” She found Jane “ deaf, 
dumb, and motionless.” Presently Ellen too fell into a trance, 


* Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By James Copland, sy F.RS. 
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during which she declared that at four o’clock next afternoon she 
would become deaf, dumb, blind, and paralyzed in one side of her 
body for the space of six hours precisely. me cannot explain,” she 


said, “how I know it, but my mind tells me so.” Next day the 
clock’ s hands were secretly put back a quarter of an hour. While 
Ellen was pursuing her wonted work, just as the clock marked the 


quarter to four “her arms dropped, her eyes closed, and she fell 
from her chair without speech or motion.” Her right arm and leg 


were catalepsed. At the very same moment, as it came out on 
after-inquiry, Jane also (who was living some way off) fell into a 
trance, presenting exactly the same features, saving only the loss 
of sight. At the same moment, six hours after, “both of them 
woke up with the very same words upon their lips. 


Here, we see, was no sort of religions illusion. Through her 
honesty or her ignorance Ellen lost a most favourable chance of 
being renowned among her neighbours as a prophetess of the Lord. 
Had she only derived her gift of foresight from an angel ora 
saint, her case would have been raised from a striking illustration 
of physical disease into a most refreshing proof of heavenly i inspi- 
ration. As itis, we trust that science gains what fanaticism and 
superstition have lost. This case will ‘help us to sift the wheat 
from the chaff in other stories illustrating symptoms of a like or 
kindred character. It teaches us to look for a natural solution of 
many things heretofore cried up as miraculous, or denounced as 
incredible. By the light of this and similar cases recorded else- 
where, many a mysterious tale of ecstatic visions and prophetic 
dreams, of wonderful prayers lisped forth by poor untaught chil- 
dren, of passages from the Bible read or pointed out by g girls who 
had never learned to read, resolves itself into a case of pure som- 
nambulism marked by its peculiar form of heightened, suggested, 
or transmitted sensibility ; ; Just as the figure of a shrouded « corpse 
in a corner of the room turned out, in Dr. Abercrombie’s story, to 
be nothing but “ moonbeams forming a long bright image through 
the broken window.” One feature, which has been specially 
quoted as supernatural by hasty observers, is familiar enough to 
those who have studied the workings not only of recognized hy- 
steria, but also of what may really be the same thing —mesmerie 
trance. Like Archdeacon Stopford, we too have seen a dull heavy 
looking countenance, not quite plain nor yet pretty, lighted up 
with a strange flush of intellectual meaning, and transformed for 
the nonce, as if by magic, into something more sweetly and 
ethereally beautiful, “than we had ever seen, or thought to see, be- 
fore ; and like him we knew, in the midst of our surprise and 
pleasure, that such a change had no more to do with a religious 
inspiration, than the muscular movements of a galvanized corpse 
have to do with any touch of those living emotions which may 
never rouse it again. How the change came ‘there we cannot explain, 
any more than we can explain the simplest process of life or death 
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in this world of open mysteries. All we know is, that it came there 
by the working of what is commonly called “a natural cause.” If 
we add that moments like these are usually followed by “a hag- 


gard countenance, a muddy skin, and purple or brown hands and 
wrists,”’ we shall have said enough to deter most of our fair sisters 


from aiming after so dangerous a height of spiritual exaltation. 

As in hysteria and mesmerie sleep-waking, so in the phenomena 
of these religious revivals there are certain peculiarities which war 
still more vehemently against the notion of their supernatural 
origin. Many persons have been stricken again and again, and 
found no peace to the end of the chapter. If one person is affected 
in any particular way, half a dozen more begin half unconsciously 
to imitate every symptom he has shown. As one person may 
catch the smallpox or the measles from another, without end, so 
do these ‘‘ convictions ” spread and react on each other by the mere 
force of unconscious sympathy. The very words and imagery 
of one vision are repeated again and again, as if the stricken 
had but one set of ideas among them all. The visions are often 
suggested by the remarks of bystanders, They are generally dull 
and blasphemous, or gross and incomprehensible. The very best 
never rise above a very ordinary level of thought and feeling— 
such as a pious enthusiast with strong fancies but narrow mind and 
little culture may be expected to reach. The stricken ones are con- 
tinually seeking to surpass each other in the range and marvellous- 
ness of their experiences. Their predictions of impending seizures 
are sometimes wonderfully true, but just as often remarkably false ; 
all which things are found to happen in various known forms of 
nervous derangement. And here too, as in cases of known hysteria, 
a timely word from a sensible preacher checks in the bud those 
very extravagances, which elsewhere burst forth in fruitful hideous- 
ness under “a warm sermon,” or an exciting prayer. 

Having shown the identity of these phenomena with those of 
nervous disease, we need not waste ink in combating the notion 
that such things should be encouraged as means of attaining to 
the fulness of divine grace. The doctor who allowed an attack of 
cholera to run its course unchecked among a crowd, would soon 
have to choose between the pleasures of penal servitude and the 
careful discipline of Bedlam. No one in his senses willingly prays 
to catch the smallpox, or have his house struck by lightning. One 
disease may sometimes work off another; but the healthy man, 
whose heart is right within him, would start with loathing from 
the bare desire of seeing himself and his neighbours overtaken by 
some cruel affliction. It is sheer wickedness, or stark stupidity, 
for a weak ignorant mortal to tempt Providence by set prayers for 
some unwonted expression of its mysterious powers, whatever good 
may result directly or indirectly from the answer thus evoked. 

Let us look as far as we may into the moral results of the Ul- 
ster revivals. Among these, true Christian love, meekness, forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, truthfulness, are by no means conspicuous. 
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they sing in tune, may give one far more pleasure than to hear 
them talking blasphemies or coarse slang, even though largely 
feasoned with Irish wit. Much also is made of the fact, that 
povel-reading has been thrust aside by an active demand for pious 
tracts and devotional discourses — a change the full advantage 
whereof has yet to force itself on minds brought up, as ours have 
been, to regard a novel as perhaps the more wholesome and gene- 
Tally the more intellectual reading of the two. In many parts of 
county Antrim the outward seriousness of tone which seems to 
Mave come over the lower classes, might be turned to profitable 
account, if the movement could only fall into the hands of leaders 
Pwise enough to see and strong enough to put down the unholy 
excesses which have hitherto disgraced it. But where are such 
Weaders to be found? Not, we fear, in the ranks of that dissenting 
elergy, whose misjudging zeal helped on the mischief which they 
lone had power to check in its first faint beginnings; nor yet 
Namong the clergy of the Irish Church, whose least efforts in the 
pause of truth, decency, and common sense, have hitherto beea 
tried down by the overpowering antagonism of rivals naturally 
"strong in numbers, popularity, intolerance, and strength of lungs. 
ven making the most of all these tokens of spiritual awakening— 
=m 7 ‘tokens most of which were once pleaded in favour of the Mormon- 
a @ ‘ite movement—even granting that numbers of wicked unregenerate 
= @ seharacters have owned the error of their ways, and found peace and 
‘comfort in the teachings of Christ’s Gospel, what sort of reliance 
shall we place, in the main, on conversions springing up like 
gourds out of the overteeming soil of a great physical epidemic? 
‘Are John Wesley and Jonathan Edwards the only leaders of reli- 
ious movements who have had, before many years, to mourn the 
backslidings of hopeful followers, and the general decay of that 
piritual fervour which they had once fanned into so broad a flame ? 
i ow many of those upon whom the good seed has lately fallen in 
Areland and America will be found a few years hence bringing forth 
@ruit by half so fair or plentiful as they do now? Already, if re- 
sport be true, the last American Revival is passing away, leaving 
- but very few “ foot-prints on the sands of time.” Can any one 
"augur a better fate for its Irish time-fellow? for a movement which 
seems fast turning into a scheme of sectarian proselytism, and 
Marrowing into a selfish, unjust crusade against works of fiction, 

‘moderate beer-drinking, and Sunday-trains ? 
© Perhaps no better doom could befall it than a swift and quiet 
death. Under its present auspices its further life could do real 
ood to none. During the winter it has virtually fallen asleep, 
’and our great hope is that nothing may disturb its slumbers for 
“many a long summer’s-day. Its further progress might lead to 
— worse illusions, more frightful forms of nervous suffering, a more 
» 2a dangerous reaction by-and-by. The truth, which it struggled to 
a Xpress in a strange, unseemly manner, will live still and strike 
rmer root, when stript of the outrageous errors which have almost 
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Much indeed is made of the love which converts sometimes show 
for each other; but this, as we said before, is evidently a grosser 
kind of sympathy common to like cases of hysteria and mesmer- 
ism. It does not prevent them at least from speaking harsh words 
to those who question them a little too closely ; from prophesying 
evil against their neighbours ; nor from relating visions unfavour- 
able to the final welfare of all who decline to think as they do. It 
does not keep them in very many cases from bidding against each 
other for the applause and alms of curious visitors, by falling into 
fits of their own provoking, and seeing visions which they had 
made up their minds to see. It does not keep them from acting 
or telling falsehoods more or less wilful, nor does it save them from 
displays of gross bigotry and spiritual pride. Self-love,  self- 
righteousness, profane treatment of holy things, unhealthy craving 
after selfish forms of excitement, superstitious tendencies of the 
narrowest and lowest kind,—these aré the virtues which grow up 
in rank abundance among the self-styled converts of Belfast. A 
pharisaical observance of the Lord’s Day, and total abstinence from 
strong drink, sum up their highest efforts after social reform; 
while their views on religion seem to express themselves in day- 
long attendance at prayer-meetings, in which the Bible is rarely, if 
ever, opened ;* while the most profane or outrageous outpourings 
of crazy marvelmongers are heard with the deepest attention and 
greeted with immense applause. The sight of their physical ago- 
nies tends, on the one hand, to harden many a heart into unbelief ; 
on the other, to frighten many a heart into the wildest superstition. 
If to all this we add that many cases of spiritual conviction have 
grown by indulgence into downright madness, that the common 
forms of physical seizure are peculiarly disgusting to refined and 
modest natures, that no woman of delicate culture would seek in 
cold blood to realize them under the rude eyes of a gaping crowd, 
or would knowingly brave the almost certainty of awaking in 
the arms of a coarse-minded, rough-spoken young stranger, that 
the very policemen of Belfast are amazed at the indecent way in 
which religious young men and women pace the streets together at 
very late hours, we think that no impartial person will doubt any 
longer that a movement teeming with so much of evident evil has 
small claim to be accounted peculiarly divine. 

It is but fair to allow that all the results are not evil. What- 
ever good may be implied in the decrease of drunkenness, of pau- 
perism, of noisy scenes at fairs, of faction-fights, of criminal cases 
for the petty sessions, may certainly be set against some part of 
the accompanying drawbacks. It sounds pleasant to hear of an 
increased attendance at church and the Sunday-schools; and the 
loss to publicans and Excise in the matter of whiskey may be 
counterbalanced by the apparent gain to public morals. To hear 
a party of people ina railway-carriage singing psalms, especially 


* See p. 110, appendix to third edition of Archdeacon Stopford’s Work 
and Counterwork. 
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if they sing in tune, may give one far more pleasure than to hear 
them talking blasphemies or coarse slang, even though largely 
seasoned with Irish wit. Much also is made of the fact, that 
novel-reading has been thrust aside by an active demand for pious 
tracts and devotional discourses — a change the full advantage 
whereof has yet to force itself on minds brought up, as ours have 
been, to regard a novel as perhaps the more wholesome and gene- 
rally the more intellectual reading of the two. In many parts of 
county Antrim the outward seriousness of tone which seems to 
have come over the lower classes, might be turned to profitable 
account, if the movement could only fall into the hands of leaders 
wise enough to see and strong enough to put down the unholy 
excesses which have hitherto disgraced it. But where are such 
leaders to be found? Not, we fear, in the ranks of that dissenting 
clergy, whose misjudging zeal helped on the mischief which they 
alone had power to check in its first faint beginnings; nor yet 
among the clergy of the Irish Church, whose least efforts in the 
cause of truth, decency, and common sense, have hitherto beea 
cried down by the overpowering antagonism of rivals naturally 
strong in numbers, popularity, intolerance, and strength of lungs. 
Even making the most of all these tokens of spiritual awakening— 
tokens most ‘of which were once pleaded in favour of the Mormon- 
ite movement—even granting that numbers of wicked unregenerate 
characters have owned the error of their ways, and found peace and 
comfort in the teachings of Christ’s Gospel, what sort of reliance 
shall we place, in the main, on conversions springing up like 
gourds out of the overteeming soil of a great physical epidemic? 
Are John Wesley and Jonathan Edwards the only leaders of reli- 
gious movements who have had, before many years, to mourn the 
backslidings of hopeful followers, and the general decay of that 
spiritual fervour which they had once fanned into so broad a flame ? 
How many of those upon whom the good seed has lately fallen in 
Ireland and America will be found a few years hence bringing forth 
fruit by half so fair or plentiful as they do now? Already, if re- 
port be true, the last American Revival is passing away, leaving 
but very few “ foot-prints on the sands of time.” Can any one 
augur a better fate for its Irish time-fellow ? for a movement which 
seems fast turning into a scheme of sectarian proselytism, and 
narrowing into a selfish, unjust crusade against works of fiction, 
moderate beer-drinking, and Sunday-trains ? 

Perhaps no better doom could befall it than a swift and quiet 
death. Under its present auspices its further life could do real 
good to none. During the winter it has virtually fallen asleep, 
and our great hope is ‘that nothing may disturb its slumbers for 
many a long summer’s-day. Its further progress might lead to 
worse illusions, more frightful forms of nervous suffering, a more 
dangerous reaction by- and- by. The truth, which it struggled to 
express in a strange, unseemly manner, will live still and strike 
firmer root, when stript of the outrageous errors which have almost 
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buried it under their many folds. That every man must save his 
own soul alive by a direct revelation from the Infinite Soul; that 
a sense of sin precedes every case of true conversion; that our 
search after spiritual excellence must be a series of painful strug- 
gles, doubts, fears, anxieties, lightened up with gleams of hope and 
conscious amendment, with happy retrospects and rare glimpses of 
ever-nearing joys,—these are the essential facts which lurk beneath 
the thousand absurdities of a hysteric revival, and rescue from our 
utter contempt and loathing the blind conceit of those blundering 
leaders who can see but one way to the feet of the All-merciful, 
through a road so foul with needless shames and disgusting tor- 
tures of soul and body, that none but girlish fanatics and dull- 
witted boors would ever dream of deliberately walking thereon. 

And even if the fox have gone to earth for a season, the trail 
of him still hangs about the land. As we write, it comes unplea- 
santly towards our nostrils from divers quarters. In the Times of 
7th February, we read how a worthy Irish bishop has been driven 
to write his laity an indignant protest against certain efforts made 
to bully himself and his clergy into sanctioning with their presence 
the fooleries of public prayer-meetings, at which he who lists may 
get up and spout forth any amount of ranting rubbish, miscalled 
a prayer, in defiance alike of decency, common sense, and the 
ritual usages of the Christian Church. The bad intolerant spirit 
against which he has inveighed will soon cut off the last plea in 
favour of a movement already open to far more of blame than 
praise. It will be well if his English brethren also look out for 
squalls on their side of St. George’s Channel, for there are dan- 
gerous symptoms gathering even now, and Heaven only knows to 
what issue a few weeks may bring them. The plague of prayer- 
meetings spreads fast, and hysteric convictions soon follow ; at first 
by twos and threes, then by dozens, and in time perhaps by hun- 
dreds. Many parts of Scotland have already caught the infection 
in no mild form. The number of places set apart for prayer- 
meetings weekly, half-weekly, daily, in London alone, amounted a 
month ago to seventy-eight. It is become the fashion to hold 
huge services on Sundays, under ministers of every persuasion, 
in theatres, riding-schools, and other places hitherto religiously 
closed on the day of Christian rest. Pious ladies have already be- 
gun to tout for awakened sinners in public hospitals, where patients 
in low spirits have been brought still lower under the spells of a 
cheap weekly newspaper ealled The Revival. Into remote parts 
of the country a taste for hysterie religion has already found its 
way, while prayer-meetings are continually held in many of the 
largest cities and towns of England, from collegiate Oxford to 
archiepiscopal York. If the summer find our countrymen in their 
present mood, the follies enacted laSt year in Belfast will be thrown 
far into the shade by the feats of English maniacs in the Modern 
Babylon. 


L. J. T. 


ODD DAYS IN HYDE PARK. 


« Or all parts of England,” so sings the old ballad— 


“Of all parts of England, Hyde Park hath the name 
For coaches and horses, and persons of fame.” 


It is a place to which the thoughts of dwellers in less agreeable 
localities have fondly turned, as those of Pepys did on May-day, 
1660, when he was shut up in the dull and dirty town of Deal. 
“It being a very pleasant day,” says the diarist, “ I wished myself 
in Hyde Park.” And the following year, on the last day of April, 
when he was at Godalming, he writes, “I am sorry that I was not 
at London, to be at Hyde Park to-morrow, among the great gal- 
lants and ladies, which will be very fine.” 

In the days of the celebrated journalist, the place was at its 
gayest; but it was always a place of importance to individuals, or 
to the community at large. If we seek to obtain a glimpse of the 
locality in very olden times, then, although conjecture must have 
much to do with the prospect, it has the merit of resting on very 
respectable foundation. 

At a very early period, probably when the Druids still dwelt 
among the oaks which afterwards gave name to Ac-ton, it became 
a public locality by the introduction, through a portion of the 
present park—then wild and open land—of that great road which 
traversed England from Chester to Dover, and which is known by 
the familiar name of Watling Street. Whether Briton, Roman, 
or Saxon constructed the road, imagination may people it in ac- 
cordance with the conclusion drawn; and the mind’s eye may see 
pass before it groups of Celtic wayfarers, long lines of Roman 
soldiers, companies of uncouth Saxons, and twos and threes of 
Irish merchants or minstrels on their weary way from the Green 
Island to old Gaul. Of one or of several of these qualities were 
those who passed, in early days, over a portion of the ground 
where the old Druid chorus of “ Down, Derry Down,” may still 
be heard, attached to profane songs, and where the land belonging 
to the crown has become, by custom, the inalienable property of 
the people. 

Meanwhile, however, that land had many a lord before the 
people took possession of it as an inheritance. When the Saxons 
were dispossessed of what they themselves had but unrighteously 
come by, the land now forming the park was only a fragment of 
the guerdon which the Conqueror gave to one of the stoutest of 
his soldiers. This well-paid warrior, Geoffroy de Mandeville, who 
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laid about him at Hastings, to the shattering of many an honest 
Saxon skull, was named proprietor of the manor of Eia—a terri- 
tory of some thousand acres, lying from the Abbey of West- 
minster towards what are now known as Charing Cross, Chelsea, 
and Bayswater. Ere he died, however, the church, represented by 
the abbey authorities, relieved him of all anxiety respecting his 
soul, by accepting this pretty demesne at his hands, and attaching 
the same to the other abbey property. The manor, subsequently, 
was divided into three parts, of which one, distinguished by the 
now familiar name of Hyde, included some few acres beyond those 
at present comprising the largest and finest of our London parks. 

Vith the manor of Hyde the abbots of Westminster did more 
than could have been effected, probably, by the old Norman 
soldier. It must be remembered, however, that he and his heirs 
had not the chance given them; but if they became poor by the 
loss of the land, the latter was made rich by its ecclesiastical pos- 
sessors. Those gentlemen had good deer there, and were well 
acquainted with the qualities of venison. Hyde, under their 
keeping, was not an enclosed park, nor was it an open chase. It 
was fenced in for the preservation of the deer, and never was 
aught to be seen within the sacred limits but the noble animals 
themselves, undisturbed save when the abbot and his friends had 
a mind to soberly shoot a cloth-yard arrow into a buck or two; 
and, even then, the profane vulgar were not admitted to witness 
the sport of the princes and gentlemen of the church. When 
these had left the ground, perhaps a few fellows, bolder than their 
associates, might creep through the fences, to their very great 
peril. But even then there was little to see in Hyde Park; a 
dead buck or so on the ground, dogs in couples lying beneath a 
tree, a leash of gamekeepers standing over the “ sport,” and, per- 
haps, as many lay brothers connected with the kitchen, discussing 
with the keepers the merits of the venisor, and mentally returning 
thanks, as they looked on the fat flanks, for all the rich mercies 
graciously vouchsafed them, 

On days of greater quiet, the inclosure in the manor of Hyde 
presented other actors on the scene. The noble deer, indeed, the 
gentle doe, the graceful fawn, were still there; but beneath the 
foliage might also be seen, slowly pacing, and calmly meditating, 
frocked and hooded brothers who had been recently struggling 
with death, and who had come off victoriously, yet grievously 
shaken. These, with the fresh air, drew in new life, and passed a 
pleasant season, not seldom having for their companions peers 
and knights, who were rejoiced to escape from their houses in the 
city, or the parliament at Westminster, and pass hours of pleasant 
converse with the convalescent brethren who temporarily dwelt 
amid the healthy shades of the manor of Hyde. 

As the church dearly loved that manor, so did it retain posses- 
sion thereof as loug as it could keep the fingers of might, right, 
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and legality thereupon. But what were these to the little finger 
of the will of Henry VIII., who needed parks for himself, and 
venison for his especial gustation? Out of a portion of the church 
property he carved the park of St. James, and made of it a garden 
—a very quaint one—of delight. The manor of Hyde he did not 
steal, “ convey, the wise it call. *” He gave, m exchange, some 
other church property, for which he cared less, and now, for the 
first time, the enclosure at Hyde became a royal park. 

That is to say, Henry walled all the world out of it save him- 
self and his friends. And what a piece of brick-work was that 
wall! The last fragment of that, and the portion added by 
Charles II., went down within the last ten years, and strong- 
muscled labourers, as they painfully drove the pick-axe, admired 
the tough handiwork which exacted from them many expletives, 
and mueh perspiration. 

During the church period the “vulgar” could sometimes peep, 

and sometimes creep, into the enclosure. They could, now and 
then, gladden their eyes with a sight of the deer, catch an odour 
of the fragrant grass, and carry off, perhaps, a handful of wild- 
flowers for the little Mauds and sturdy yours Harrys at home. 
But !—under the king, woe betide the wight who dared only to 
cast a glance over that solid, inhospitable, thick-ribbed, savage- 
looking wall! Tyburn was conveniently near for such offenders, 
all classes of whom that gloomy locality, close neighbour to the 
pleasure-gound of kings, could swiftly accommodate — from 
coveters of the royal game, up to bonny ‘Lady Alice Hungerford, 
whose pretty, but too impatient, hand got illegally rid of her un- 
reasonable husband. 

Hyde Park was never so strictly preserved, or kept so private, 
as during the stirring reign of Henry. Men, from a decent dis- 
tance, saw that poco- -curante monarch ride slowly through the one 
gate, in the south wall, to his solitary sport, and then’ passed on. 
No share of the sport, nor taste of the venison, was for them, 
Itunting was the privilege of kings, and Henry exercised it con- 
stantly—sometimes i in company with friends, but, more frequently, 
with none in attendance save those officials who waited upon, 
rather than participated in, his pleasure. s 

Gradually, very gradually, after Henry’s death, the single gate 
admitted a more miscellaneous company, and that with some fre- 
quency. Amidst the passions and the turmoils of the reigns of 
young Edward and his sister Mary, ambassadors and other great 


personages obtained permission to hunt in Hyde Park. While 
Protestant was persecuting Papist, or Catholic burning heretic, 


foreign envoys, and easy gentlemen who cared nothing for politics 


or polemics 8, passed pleasant mornings in bringing down royal 


game within the enclosure. It became, indeed, the custom to 
open the latter to welcome visitors of distinction from beyond sea. 
Among these may be noticed that Duke Casimir who, in Eliza- 
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beth’s reign, and with the gold of Elizabeth’s people, did so little 
for the cause of the Reformation against its armed enemies on the 
Cuntinent. He came hither to have his reward, and he partiall 
obtained it in a not very successful day spent in Hyde Park, 
when, in 1578, “he killed a barren doe with his piece, from 
amongst 300 other deer.” 

And now approaches the time when men began to kill one 
another there, as well as fat bucks, or barren does. The selection 
of the park, by angry duellists, as the stage whereon they would 
play out their brief but bloody drama, indicates a period when 
the exclusive right of access by royalty was either surrendered on 
one side, or violated by the other. 

The list of instances begins with a quarrel about a young lady’s 
top-knot. 

One pleasant summer evening, not long after the arrival of 
James I. and Anne of Denmark in England, pretty Mary Middle- 
more, the fairest, merriest, and yet the proudest of the Queen’s 
maids of honour, sat at an open window of the palace, at Green- 
wich, reading, with intense delight, the last of the comedies of 
Shakspeare that had been played before the court, at Whitehall. 
So absorbed was the fairest of the maids that she never once 
raised her eyes to contemplate the thin “ silver-footed Thamasis,” 
or to glance at the happy companions who did 


“ 





along its crystal glide 
In barge, with boughs and rushes beautified.” 


Young [ord Herbert passed her as she was thus engaged, and 
to his briefly-expressed wish that she might profit by her devo- 
tional reading, she looked up for a moment, with cheeks as ten- 
derly red as the ribands in her top-knot, uttered brief answer, 
made up of sunny smiles and murmured words, and addressed 
herself again to the study of sweet but “saucy” Beatrice. 

Lord Herbert went on his way, but did not quit the gallery. 
He paused when he had reached another of the windows, and 
there, half-concealed by the hangings, he stood gazing satisfiedly 
on one of the pleasantest sights that ever drew and fixed the study 
of young eyes. 

While lord and maiden were thus quietly and respectively en- 
gaged, a Scottish lad, of good blood, and not of mean looks, but 
“Jong, lean, lanky, and lazy” as the adjacent village of Lewis- 
ham, lounged into the gallery, and, at sight of Mary Middlemore, 
thrust his huge hands into the huger pouches of his trunk hose, 
and, standing still, bent his slow eyes upon her in complacent and 
mute approval. 

Not long did he remain motionless. A thought seemed to 
strike him, but after making one step forward to put it in execu- 
tion, he half turned back, as if his naturally inert spirit quailed 
before the idea of exertion. And then he looked again, his eye all 
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the time fixed on the pink top-knot, which crowned the dark locks 
of the maid of honour. The attraction seemed irresistible. The 
truth is, that he had, more than once, pertinaciously petitioned 
the inexorable Mary Middlemore for permission to wear her 
colours, and now had he resolved to steal what the young lady 
had resolutely refused to yield. 

In a moment, with wonderful celerity for so sober a youth, he 
stood silently behind the maid of honour’s chair. Ere another 
had elapsed, the coveted top-knot was in his hand—but, at the 
very same moment, before the little scream had musically poured 
over Mary’s lips, the audacious lad found his throat tightly grasped, 
and in the secure possession of the stout-handed young Lord 
Herbert. 

A brawl in a palace was then a mighty dangerous matter; and 
variously angry as these three personages were, they kept their 
wrath as silent as circumstances would allow. Mary, indeed, 
claimed her ribands, but the Scot refused to yield the prize. 
Lord Herbert only tightened his grasp on the young fellow’s 
throat, and exasperated by Gordon’s stolid obstinacy, laid his 
hand on his dagger. 

“It is as much as your life is worth,” said Mary, earnestly, “to 
draw blood here in the king’s dwelling!” and with her own hand 
she kept the dagger in the sheath: at the same time the Scottish 
lover, driven to fury by being thus gradually strangled, slowly 
doubled his fist, and was in the act of raising his arm, when 
Mary again said, “ Nay, ye are both fools! Would you have the 
axe through your wrist for striking a man beneath the king’s 
majesty’s roof? My lord, let the rude fellow go. And you, 
sir, give me back what indeed I will never wear again, but what 
you have no right to retain.” ; 

Lord Herbert obeyed. The young Gordon angrily threw the 
top-knot from him; and Lord Herbert quietly took it up and 
held it beneath his cloak. “ Fellow,” exclaimed the young Scot, 
“my fathers were gentlemen, when the Herberts were selling 
leeks and grooming goats for an existence.” This little burst of 
splenetic pride wounded my lord to the quick. “If,” said he, 
“thou art not the rude fellow Mistress Middlemore has con- 
desended to declare thee to be, ask her to pardon thy offence, 
or——” and here he drew his Scottish rival aside. Low and 
angry words passed between them, the most distinct of the former 
of which, from their being repeated, were the words “Hyde Park.” 
At the close of the brief altercation, Gordon, without saluting 
Mary, plunged his hands into the pouches of his hose and lounged 
out of the gallery. Herbert turned round to where the maid of 
honour had recently been standing, but she was no longer there. 
Gently placing the top-knot in his bosom, he, too, slowly left the 
gallery; and in a few minutes his barge was rapidly conveying 
him towards London Bridge. 
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If, the next morning, there was some confusion in Hyde Park, 
the scene at Greenwich was but the cause of it. Near the 
“spring,” whose waters used to be gratefully drank by the con- 
valescent friars, two young gentlemen might be seen without their 
cloaks, and with swords, not yet unsheathed, in their hands; groups 
of mutual friends were in the act of spreading themselves around 
to view with complacent ease and critical eye the combat that was 
about to commence. At this moment, the fine play on the point of 
opening was vexatiously interrupted by the appearance of certain 
king’s messengers, acting on the information of pretty Mistress 
Middlemore, and led to the spot by Sir Edmund Carey, knight, 
one of the two “ keepers” of the park. 

“ In the king’s name!” was a formula which stopped all the pro- 
ceedings, and placed the hot-headed young gentlemen under arrest. 

“By my word,” said Sir Edmund, “you young cocks crow 
rather too boldly. I shall hardly earn my eight pence a day, if 
there are many gallants ruffling it, like you; and my poor cattle 
here will have but an unguiet life of it, if their ruminations are 
to be disturbed by the broils of pert-blooded boys.” 

“The matter 1s not so serious as if the king still kept deer in 
the park for his majesty’s private amusement,” said Lord Herbert. 

“Who knows that?” was the comment of Sir Edmund; “ you 
will soon learn what his majesty will think of your pretty doings. 
So, gentlemen, an ye be gentlemen, walk like such, and come 
gently and peaceably to Lady Hunsdon’s.” 

“Lady Hunsdon’s” was the name by which was still dis- 
tinguished a mansion built upon the old park enclosure, for the 
Lady Anne [Hunsdon, by order of Queen Elizabeth, who further 
granted to that lady the park privileges of herbage and pannage. 
With such grants the ancient privacy of the park had begun to 
disappear. In the residence so called, James received the two 
delinquents, and delivered to them, with much unction, a discourse 
against duelling, which lasted a whole hour, to the great distaste 
and little convincing of the audience. 

“We see,” said James, with manifest vexation, “that our 
tongue is not as the tongue of that persuasive Huguenot, Michel 
de Faucheur, who delivered such a lecture against the sin of 
duelling, that even the fiery Marshal de la Force swore he never 
again would accept a challenge. You lads must promise as much 
with regard to one another.” 

Young Gordon put his hands in his pockets, and did not answer. 
Lord Herbert bowed, but only to hide his smile of contempt. 

“ Nay, then,” said James, “we commit you both to the Tower 
fora month. When ye come out, if ye be not wiser, ye Il not 
set eyes on Hyde Park or Mistress Mary Middlemore again, till 
your hair be grown grey, and Mistress Mary is a grandmother.” 

With an air of profound disgust, the two park duellists followed 
those who had them in charge, from Lady Hunsdon’s house to 
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the gate in the Hounslow Road. Thence they were conveyed by 
carriage to the Tower, where Gordon yawned through his month; 
while Herbert rhymed it through in sonnets, to the beauty of 
pretty Mistress Middlemore. 

There is a considerable amount of the romance of history, however, 
in the above incident, as it has grown under the hands and warm 
brains of “ story-tellers.” I am inclined to think that the details 
comprise a mingling of two passages in the life of the gallant 
squire of maids of honour. When Herbert was in France, he 
went through a trial of his love and bravery, which bears much 
actual resemblance to the consequences of carrying off Mary 
Middlemore’s top-knot. The latter incident is also a matter of 
history ; but whatever romance may say to make picturesque some 
of the groupings of personages who figure therein, Herbert himself 
has told us that the duel was checked by an intervention of the 
Lords of the Council, and that he was ignorant of what ultimately 
became of his antagonist. 

A few years subsequent to this event, matter-of-fact history 
informs us that Lady Hunsdon’s house, the “ old lodge,” was con- 
verted into the “Grave Maurice’s Head,” a change which mightily 
concerned the people at large. For now, about the year 1630, the 
park was thrown open by Charles I., and the once almost sacred 
locality became the great stage of metropolitan fashion and vanity. 
Pedestrians might now pass the open portals unquestioned; but a tax 
was levied on horsemen, and on the aristocratic riders in chariots. 
To the latter, the modern paradise was opened only on their paying 
an odd shilling or two to the insolent porters, who exacted the fee 
with a demonstration of bludgeons and bad language. The interior 
was a lively place enough. On the greensward, the old English 
morris-dancers were merrily footing it; while for the “quality” 
there was no lack of sport, nor of opportunity to lose money, in 
foot-races between Irish running footmen, of rival houses, and in 
matches between “ bits of blood,” at which much good money and 
temper were lost ; and after which much good sack was drunk in 
the pleasant rooms and stiff gardens of the “ Grave Maurice.” 

Amid the groups addicted to a more temperate beverage, buxom 
young milk-maids might be seen carrying foaming little bowls of 
creamy liquid, of which many a fine gentleman partook, or affected 
to partake, paying in return a shower of small coin and glittering 
compliments. And loud laughter may be heard from both classes 
of consumers, those who drink sack and those who drink milk. 
But why are they so suddenly silent ; and why is every hat off; 
and why is every man’s head bending, and every woman’s face 
turned to contemplate the passage of a single pair, a simply, yet 
gracefully clad lady and gentleman? 

It is that the couple, who are slightly in advance of a group more 
gaily clad than themselves, are the King and Queen. Henrietta 
Maria loved to walk here of a summer’s evening, and Charles often 
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accompanied her. Slowly now do they both pass along, and the 
crowds do not annoy them by shouting, or persecute them by 
following. The royal pair gravely smile. _ Charles, now and then, 
gravely bows, and anon falls into conversing with his wife again. 
Perhaps, on this evening, the loungers in the park, on the north 
side, find substance for comment on seeing the illustrious pair 
proceed right on towards Tyburn meadow. There the Queen 
pauses, and while Charles turns round to exchange a few words 
with his suite, his consort bends her knee for a moment, crosses 
herself, seemingly utters a brief prayer, and then taking her 
husband’s arm, returns with him, slowly and gravely through her 
favourite Hipparc. A French thief had suffered at Tyburn 
gallows only a few days previously, and Henrietta had only per- 
formed a pious office for the benefit of the soul of her co-religionist 
and countryman. Ere that night was well spent all the taverns 
within sound of Bow bells were ringing with the report—how the 
papist Queen had gone barefooted, bareheaded, a rope round her 
loins—from Whitehall to Tyburn-field—and there performed pe- 
nance, by imperative direction of her confessor ! 

The Commonwealth entirely destroyed the exclusiveness of the 
grand old enclosure. Portions of it were broken up and sold. 
Six hundred acres realized sixteen thousand pounds—a part of 
which comprised “the house and ground usually taken to belong 
to Mr. Finch, of Kensington”—namely, the western section of 
what is now Kensington Gardens. This was in 1652. Two years 
later, Cromwell suppressed horse-racing in the park, substituting 
athletic games. May-day was, at that period, the festival day of 
the capital, and the park was the scene of their rejoicing. The 
Protector himself came hither to witness the strength and dex- 
terity of a hundred Cornish gentlemen in hurling and wrestling. 
On this occasion there were hundreds of fine coaches in the ring, 
countless fiddlers, murdering time and tune, and so many fine 
gentlemen with ‘“shamefully-powdered hair,” and women 
“painted and spotted,” that the Puritan public stoutly denied the 
possibility of the presence of Cromwell in such a throng. His 
highness, said they, has too many state affairs to attend to. 
Oliver, however, was of the blood and “humour” of an old Eng- 
lish gentleman. Look at that demure-featured individual, grave 
and thoughtful as his master—that is Dick Pace, Oliver’s stud- 
groom, who is as absolute in the stables as the Protector himself 
is throughout the land. Mr. Pace rides through the park at the 
head of a troop of sub-grooms, and he allows horses and riders 
to pass him occasionally, that he may examine them; and this he 
does with the air of a stern inspector of cavalry. He takes them 
through the pleasant fields, where mounds of earthworks were 
thrown up for the defence of London, when the king’s army was 
approaching Brentford. Over these slight works the grave Mr. 
Pace occasionally takes a gently-exhilarating leap, and his troop 
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of subordinates smile solemnly at the vivacity of their superior, 
It is along the road through the fields, on which now stand 
Mount Street and Grosvenor Square, that Mr. Pace is returning 
from Hyde Park to Whitehall; and, ever and anon, his acute and 
admiring eye rests on a filly of surpassing grace and beauty. 
Well might the eye be loving! That filly developed into a splendid 
mare ; and when matters went ill with ‘the Cromwells, and royal 
officials were eagerly looking after the property of the Protector’s 
family, that admirable Richard Pace, with a consistency never to 
be sufficiently lauded, concealed the mare in a church vault, and 
saved her from confiscation. Richard was proud, in after-days, 
to ride the fine old “lass,” as he affectionately called her, through 
the park, and to hear the fine gentlemen say, as they pointed 
towards him with their swords or their canes—*“ there goes old 
Dick Pace upon the coffin-mare.’ 

Foreign potentates were aware of Oliver’s foible with respect to 
horse-flesh, and encouraged it accordingly. The Graf von Olden- 
burg sent him the six German greys which the Protector was fond 
of exhibiting i in the park—of ‘which locality he made a place of 
a for himself, aud recreation for the people. Oliver did 

really Jove the park, he even dined within it occasionally, and 
there exhibited his skill, or the lack of it, in charioteering. He 
could not drive his own “ coach and six” as he could that of the 
State. Once, after an autumn repast on the ground, he ascended 
the box of his ponderous carriage, took his “half: dozen greys in 
hand, and set off, proud as Jehu. His pride, however, was pun- 
ished with a fall; the whole six horses “bolted.” In the con- 
fusion, Oliver tumbled from his seat of majesty, and his pistol 
going ‘off as he came to the ground, led to a rumour that he had 
bee fired at by an assassin. It was mere accident, and nothing 
came of it, save that a few ounces of the Cromwell blood were 
shed that night to save the illustrious patient from fever. 

Perhaps it was to show how less august personages might be 
far superior charioteers that coach-races became, for a short time, 
a favourite pursuit in this locality. The charge of admission for 
a carriage was then, one shilling; for a rider, sixpence. The tax 
inspired cavalier gentlemen with inexpressible disgust. Under 
Richard Cromwell the impost had really grown into a serious 
nuisance, for publicans had purchased the privilege of levying the 
tolls, and these “farmers” of the tax placed their ruffianly ser- 

vants at the gates, armed with sticks, who assaulted all who were 
daring enough to grumble at having to pay for pe rmission to 
enjoy the air of ‘ park. A foreign visitor of this period, who 
published his thoughts, in a volume called the Character of Eng- 
land, was not much struck with the beauty of the place. Indeed, 
he speaks of the latter as a “ field,” admits that it was “not un- 
pleasant,” but declares of the equipages, that they consisted solely 
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of “wretched jades” and “hackney coaches.” They had much 
finer, he thought, in Paris. 

With the Restoration the park once more looked up; and not 
only do we find the presence of Charles there often recorded, but 
that there was with his sacred majesty abundance of gallantries 
of a sufficiently profane nature. The May-day then became an 
anniversary that set all London mad, for king, and court, and 
“ fine people ” of every condition assembled there, and the fashions 
there displayed ruled the year, and made black the remainder of it 
to many a husband who, however proud of his own and his wife’s 
display, was exceedingly anxious touching the cost of it. 

Perhaps the Frenchman was right, and the “not unpleasant” 
place, under the Commonwealth, was not much better than a field. 
Charles took the matter in hand; he replenished the enclosure 
with deer; repaired old King Harry’s wall; gave licence to the 
ranger, Hamilton, to erect houses in the rural lane, on the east 
side of the park, and even let, to the same individual, whose name 
is preserved in Hamilton Place, half a hundred acres, on the north- 
west side, which were to be enclosed, and planted with pippins 
and red-streaks, at an annual rent of five shillings and half the 
apples, for cyder for his majesty, the king. 

This building around, and this cutting up into orchards, ren- 
dered the place not more fashionable, but less a scene whereon 
gay people chose to congregate. It had to contend with the Mall, 
in St. James’s Park. “ High Park ”’—such was the euphuism of 
Etherige’s days, and which, minus the aspirate, has come down to 
the Cockneys—“ High Park,” says the vivacious young lady in 
The Man of Mode, “ has the better reputation, I confess, but I 
abominate the dull diversions there, the formal bows, the affected 
smiles, the silly bywords, and amorous looks in passing—Aere, 
one meets with a little conversation, now and then.” 

But the Mall was for the eloquently-sighing pedestrians. Hyde 
Park was the arena for equestrians and goddesses in cars—for 
sparkling eyes and splendid equipages. Splendid as were these 
latter, the divinities of the sparkling eyes held that their chariots 
concealed too much of their remarkable persons, and generously 
sighed for more display. They might have sighed in vain, had it 
not been for a couple of French noblemen, whom nature intended 
for carriage-builders, but of whom chance of birth had made, one, 
a duke—of Guise; and the other, a count—of Grammont. It 
took these two and a French artist, Termes, to complete a work 
Which dazzled the park for whole summer weeks. The count it 
was who commissioned the duke to employ Termes, and who in- 
sisted on paying the whole of the estimated expense of a carriage 
which he designed as a yift for the king. He fixed the sum at 
1500 guineas, and the duke, loving liberality in another, laid out 
200 guineas more of his friend’s property. The heavens are said 
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to have conspired to bring this production safely over the seas; 
aud when it stood in the court at Whitehall, all the honest wives 
and dishonest women there, were lost in admiration and fantastic 
epithets of delight. 

Even calm Catherine of Braganza, who had little heart for 
pomps and vanities, felt impelled by strong desire to be the first 
to appear in the park in the new, marvellous French chariot,—and 
she intimated such desire to her graceless consort, the king. 
The Duchess of York, she said, would be too happy to accom- 
pany her. Charles would have allowed these two ladies to have 
enjoyed their fancies to the very fullest, but there were then at 
Whuitehall other ladies thrice as potential as duchess or as queen. 
There were two especially, each of whom had resolved on being 
the first to dash into the park in the novel magic car from 
France. One of these was Lady Castlemaine, the other was Miss 
Stewart,—women of fine figures and base principles, and they 
were dying to display both in this wonderful French calash. The 
king reduced the number of competitors by setting his wife and 
sister-in-law out of all consideration ;—but he was nothing the 
nearer to a peaceable eonclusion, for the Castlemaine and the 
Stewart turned up their pretty noses in scorn at the idea of their 
being seen together in the king’s ealash. To be alone in it, in 
the park, was not only to manifest a fine presence without a 
rival, but to publish to the world the fact of being the exclusive 
favourite of the hour. ‘The king was sore perplexed; but he was 
relieved from all difficulty by the over-hasty policy of Lady 
Castlemaine, whose threat, if her desire was rejected, conveyed to 
the low-toned mind of Charles no idea of consequent loss of 
anything he cared for. The Stewart, more cunning, uttered a 
menace which indicated a resolution of disobedience in matters 
where his most religious and most gracious majesty expected loyal 
submission. This weighed with the king, and Miss Stewart 
triumphantly drove from Whitehall; and as she passed by the 
new mansions erecting in Hedge Lane the workmen paused to 
look upon the queen-beauty in the gay outlandish equipage ; and 
idle groups near the Windmill at the top of the Haymarket 
ironically cheered her as she swept by, excited by the laughter 
from the gentlemen-gamblers at Shaver’s Hall and the jeers from 
the labourers under Coventry’s garden wall. Unheeding them 
all, the beauty gaily flew along the “way to Reading,” and 
turning-in at the gate by the Hereules pillars, had her brief 
recompense in the undisguised admiration of a park full of 
“quality.” Calashes came at once into fashion ! 

It was about this period that Pepys witnessed a review in the 
park, which wrung from him a sorrowful reflection. “ Methought,” 
he remarks, “all these gay men are not the soldiers to do the 
king’s business ; it being such as those that lost the old king all 
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he had, and were beat by the most ordinary fellows that could be.” 
The spectacle must have been a sorrowful one indeed that could 
have sent home from the park so light a spirit as Pepys, with so 
heavy a sentiment to be recorded that night in his Diary. 

The arrangement, diversions, and gencral disposition of the 


park continued with little variation down to the accession of 
George I. After the coronation of King William, Dymoke the 
champion is said to have received a challenge to fight there, but [ 


am not aware that anything came of it. During the reign of 
that monarch, and for some subsequent time, there was a re- 
cognized Jacobites’ walk there, and it was often crowded. 
Occasionally the authorities would make a sweep of it, and 
carry off dozens of suspected Tories to prison, For a brief 
period the walk would be almost deserted, but the poor Jacobites 
would take courage, and once more the place would “ swarm” 
with Stuart partizans who thus made their peaceful demonstration. 

Occasionally a lady of some dignity, and not ill-featured, might 
be seen slowly walking along a path which is now included in 
Kensington Gardens; for be it known that the park originally 
extended to the “ broad walk” in those gardens. That lady, you 
may observe, is now passing, and the promenaders in the 
Jacobites’ walk are tending towards her, and there is a joyous air 
about them, for Mons has fallen, and 1691 begins to look 
brightly on them, They look insolent, and talk loudly. Some 
of them, nevertheless, as the lady approaches, take off, or slightly 
raise, their beavers, for, though she be that Queen Mary whom 
they regard not, she is a /ady, and her presence must be acknow- 
ledged. There is one exception to the observers of this rule of 
courtesy in yonder tall, truculent, too exulting swaggerer. See 
how he meets the queen, hand on hip, head erect, with an insolent 
swing of his person aud an audacious sneer on his features. 
Every man round him has his head respectfully uncovered. Not 
so this rude hater of William, of Mary, and the Whigs. He 
stares impertinently at the qucen, and cocks his hat in her face. 
That uncivil person is the famous Jacobite plotter, Sir John 
Fenwick, “ All that the queen could do,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“was to order the park-keepers not to admit Sir John again 
within the gates, but, long after her death, a day came when he 
had reason to wish that he had restrained his insolence. He 
found, by terrible proof, that of all the Jacobites, the most 
desperate assassins not excepted, he was the only one for whom 
William felt an intense personal aversion.” In January, 1697, 
he expiated his insult to Mary, as well as his treachery against 
the king, by decapitation on Tower Hill. William granted him 
all the dread honours due to a peer of the realm,—and Sir John 


was the last man in England who suffered death by act of 
attaindey. 
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A park incident of the next reign, when the idle public used 
to flock about the cross-road which now forms the broad walk, 
and gaze through the railings at Queen Anne and her ladies 
sailing along the formal paths within, in stately fashion, brings 
me to. a series of acts which illustrate the locality and the 
respective periods and their fashions. 

It was well said by Thucydides, that the symptom of improving 


civilization in Greece was the laying aside of the sword as a portion 


of ordinary costume. Certainly a man with a rapier at his side has 
excellent: aid at hand towards being a savage, and this help was 
always within reach of our fine centle men of the last century. 
This, added to evil life and ill-re gulated tempers, brought many a 


living couple into the park, who never went out of it m the same 


condition in which they entered. They often fought less like 
gentlemen, for the sake of reputation, than like assassins, for the 
sake of an ‘adversary’ s life. Most murderous of these allies of the 
eighteenth century was that between the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Mohun. The latter was the Hector of the Whig party, and 
a terrible swordsman. The duke was a courtier of Charles the 
reac time, and was a favourite with that king and his brother, 
James II., having been often employed in high offices by both. 
Asa suspecte -d Tory he had suffered imprisonment under William, 
and again under Queen Anne. He was a brave man, had served as 
aide-de- -camp to Louis XIV., and only the year previous to the duel 


with Mohun had been created Duke of Brandon in the peerage of 


England. This creation offended the English peers, who main- 
tained, successfully for a time, that no peer of Scotland could after 
the union be created a peer of Ens gland ; a supposed rule which 


was abolished some seventy years later. As Duke of Brandon, 
however, he could not take his seat, and Queen Anne had named 


him Aisleeion idor Extraordinary to the court of France. This in- 
creased the exasperation of the “W higs generally, and Lord Mohun, 
whose family was engaged in a lawsuit against that of Hamilton, 
fastened a quarrel on the duke, and the — met on a dreary 


November morning, the 15th, of the year 1712, near that part of 


the “ring” adjacent to the “ Serpentine.” The duke, with 
Colonel Hamilton, came on the ground better prepared than 
Mohun and the blustering General Macartney, who had spent great 
part of the previous nig ‘ht at a tavern. They must have fought 
nearly in the dark, namely, at seven o’clock in the morning ; and 


they went at it like Mohawks, thrusting without intermission ; 


hacking, slashing, rolling over ali other, till Mohun, having hie 


adversary upright balere him, suddenly shevtenad his sword and 
plunged it into the duke’s breast, with a violence which left a 
mortal wound above a foot in de pth. It was the blow of the dying 
gladiator, for in making it, Mohun, riddled with wounds, fell dead. 


The duke was more terribly mutilated still, but he was assailed by 
more than one adversary ; “and the immediate flight of Macartney 
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abroad, gave colour to the oath of Colonel Hamilton, that Mobun’s 
second had basely stabbed the duke in the course of the fight. 
Lord and duke died in the park. In an hour the story was known 
over the whole of London; the duke’s house was beset with in- 
quirers, Swift was consoling the duchess in a neighbouring street, 
and the “cake house” rejoiced in the tragedy, for on the grass 
near to it the butchery had been completed, and “all the world” 
went down for a whole week or more, to eat cakes, look at the 
marks of blood, and speculate on the maze of footsteps, as to which 
were “my lord’s,” and which were the duke’s, Which being 
settled to their fancy, many of them found relief in repairing to 
see Booth’s Osmyer, or Mrs. Oldfield’s Angelica; and then there 
was Mrs. Montford playing Belinda, and that was more than usu- 
ally attractive just then, for ten years before “the dog Mohun” and 
Captain Hale had been concerned in the murder of handsome Will, 
that lady’s husband, and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s very particular friend, 

Again on a dull November day, in the year 1763, there was 

blood spilt—but not life lost—on the grass near the “ring.” In 
the afternoon of the 16th two gentlemen might be seen walking 
together, apparently in friendly conversation ; the discourse is only 
feigned, to deceive passers-by. Each man has under his coat a 
brace of pistols, and one of these men is so well-known to every 
Londoner, that he is sure to attract attention. This attention 1s 
not drawn by his good looks, for he is hideously ugly, and has a 
squint that gives him the air of a hyena: but he is the idol of the 
day, Mr. Wilkes, member for Middlesex. His seeming friend, with 
his hand beneath his coat, playing with the barrel from which he is 
soon to send a missile that will tear smashingly through the groin 
of the county member, is Scotch Martin, member for Camelford, 
and a government employé. Wilkes, in the North Briton, had be- 
spattered him furiously, and Martin had stigmatized the bespat- 
terer as a cowardly, lying, malignant scoundrel. Hence the little 
walk and simulated conversation in the park, which were suddenly 
put an end to when no intruders were visible. Both men went at 
once then to their bloody work, swiftly accomplished. At the end of 
it Wilkes was on his back, bleeding profusely from a wound in the 
groin and stomach, while Martin unscathed bent over him, and 
politely asked if he could be of any service. It nearly went hard 
with the patriot; death had his finger in that wound, but he re- 
laxed his hold. Wilkes, when at his worst, declared that Martin 
was blameless, adding, in a spirit which did him credit, that his 
antagonist was a brave man. 

Neither adversary retracted what he had said of the other, and, 
accordingly, one is inclined, after recalling all the incidents of this 
duel, to ask, as the mathematician did, on closing the Iliad, “ It’s 
all very well, but what does it prove? im ° 
‘ This affair in the park had one singular result, While the 

people” were syinpathizing with the wounded Wilkes, Churchill 
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shook himself out of his drunken sleep, and, dipping his dagger- 
like pen into corrosive sublimate, sat down to assail Martin, in 
The Duellist. The poet effects his end with satisfactory efficiency, 
and he avails himself of the opportunity to fling vitriol on half-a- 
dozen other public men. Had it not been for this rencontre near 
the ring, we probably should never have had those etchings of 
character which will endure for ever. Of that November day 
came the lines describing William Warburton as one 


“Who was so proud, that, should he meet 
The twelve Apostles in the street, 
He ’d turn his nose up at them all, 


And shove his Saviour from the wall. 
* * * * 


He wrote, too, of the Holy Ghost, 

Of whom, no more than any post 

He knew ; nor, should an angel show him, 
Would he or know, or choose to know him.” 

Martin did not so cruelly maul Wilkes as Churchill (because of 
this mauling) mangled Warburton, and Sir Fletcher Norton, “a 
perfect knave, and perfect dunce,” and Lord Sandwich, who had 
all the sins but none of the virtues of Wharton, and who was, so 


sings the bitter bard inspired by this duel in the park, 


“Too proud to speak to, if he meets 
The honest tradesman whom he cheats ; 
Too infamous to have a friend ; 
Too bad for bad men to commend, 
Or good to name ; beneath whose weight 
Earth groans; who hath been spared by Fate 
Only to show, on Mercy’s plan, 
How far and long God bears with man.” 


What was Wilkes’s wound to such scarifying and blood-salting 
as this ? 

There was more “fun” in the next encounter on this solemn 
stage; but the season was still the dull one of November—the 
year, 1770; the 17th of the month. On the morning of that 
day two nervous gentlemen stood, very reluctantly, face to face 
there. One is George Garrick, Davy’s brother; the other is the 
pale-faced comic actor, Baddeley; and he is come to avenge his 
honour. He was jealous of George, and he had been stirred to 
take his life by a Jewish friend, an admirer of Mrs. Baddeley, 
and who had strong hopes that the comic actor might be shot 
through the head. But either man firing at a hay-stack would 
have missed it. Baddeley’s ball went anywhere, George’s no- 
where ; and, as if to complete the dramatic perfection of the story, 
Mrs. Baddeley herself then arrived, screaming, “Spare him! 
spare him!” without designating the object of her intercession. 
Both gentlemen took her by the hand, and the happy trio went 
home to dinner! A week later, I find by a play-bill now before 
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me, the Baddeleys appeared in the new comedy of ’7' is well it’s 
no worse! and that was exactly their opinion, 

The next affair here was a species of butchery, which caused a 
great sensation. Certain of our agents in the English colonies in 
America, had sent despatches over here which were stolen, remitted 
to the colonies, and there published. Their contents excited great 
indignation. They had been addressed to an under-secretary, 
named Whately, whose brother, a banker, intimated his suspicion 
that they had been abstracted by an American in London, named 
Temple. The latter compelled the reluctant Whately to come out 
and fight him in the park. They met on the 11th of December, 
1772, when Temple’s pistol missed fire, and Whately discharged 
his in the air. Temple then insisted on using their swords—an 
arm which Whately knew no more than a child how to wield. 
Walpole tells us, in his Last Journals, that Whately, almost suf- 
fering himself to be stabbed, actually received nine wounds, “ one 
behind, on the shoulder, though none of them proved to be 
mortal.” After the slaughtering affair was concluded, Dr. 
Franklin confessed that ke was the conveyer of the stolen de- 
spatches to America, but he did not say who had stolen them, In 
a note to my edition of those journals, I have given the name of 
the abstractor, one Hugh Williamson, who, according to the 
American writer, Dr. Francis, procured them “by an ingenious 
device.” 

The next famous onslaught in the ring must have been fought 
out in the dark, for it took place at five o’clock, on the 22nd of 
March, 1780. The antagonists were Lord Shelburne and Colonel 
Fullarton. The latter had been an attaché to the English embassy 
in Paris, and my lord had spoken contemptuously of his office. The 
quarrel was aggravated till its period of culmination in a duel, 
and the wounding of the then popular Lord Shelburne in the 
groin, The city of London sent daily to inquire after the health 
of the leader of the Opposition. Fullarton, who had treated 
him with brutal discourtesy, and was the object of the popular 
wrath, became, subsequently, notorious as the persecutor of the 
gallant Picton, whom he superseded, in 1802, in the governorship 
of Trinidad. 

And now a new character appeared in the park, as a belligerent, 
in the person of a certain clergyman. ‘The first sacred swordsman 
was the notorious “ Reverend” William Bate, part proprietor of 
the Morning Post, who fought with a fellow-proprietor. They 
were both literary men, and the quarrels of that brotherhood are 
said to be tempered by as little of the spirit of human kindness, 
as any excellent family quarrel on record. No one regretted that 
so worthless a fellow as Bate was hit in the arm. Had it been his 
pen-arm, it would have been all the better. The above combat 
came off in September, 1780, and the ring does not seem to have 
been again disturbed until June, 1782, when another “ parson, 
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and pistols for two,” appeared on the ground, and left there a very 
worthy, but unlucky, gentleman, named Dulany, whom he had 
malignantly libelled, and who was only carried away to be buried. 
This was another Mor ning Post affair. The survivor therein was 
the Rev. Mr. Allen, who was a writer on the paper just named, 
and which started with a principle, that it mattered little whose 
feclings were outraged, provided it were done in smart language, 
and with an affectation that the world was composed of individuals 
far below the level of the libeller and his colleagues. The Post 
seems to have found its readiest hands at me ndacity and acrimony 
in its hired clergymen; but these were, doubtless, not types of 
their respectable frate rnity. At all events, they inenrred a certain 
peril, like Mr. Bate—sometimes surmounting it, like his reverend 
brother-reviewer, Mr. Allen. This clergyman was indicted for 
murder, at the Old Bailey, was found guilty of manslaughter, and 
underwent half a year’s imprisonment in New gate, a process which 
wonderfully tempered his zeal, however it may have excited his 
pseudo-aristocratic disgust. 

After the lapse of little more than a year, the body of a gallant 
soldier was left dead upon the grass near the ring. The victim 
was Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, slain in pistol-fight by the Honour- 
able and angry Cosmo Gordon. A less bloody contest was that 
of Lord Macartne y and General Stewart, who met on the 
sward near Kensington Gardens. There was as much politeness 
and mutual civilities » previous to atte mpting to kill each other, as 
there was between the contending armies at Fontenoy. Lord 
Macartney was wounded, of which General Stewart thought 
little, and wanted to proceed, but although my lord declared that 
he would with pleasure try to do so, the seconds, one of whom 
was our old acquaintance, Colonel Fullarton, pronounced the 
affair at an end. 

There was even more politeness and less bloodshed in the duel 
which took place here in September, 1787, between Sir John 
Macpherson and Major Browne. Like many other adversaries, 
if they could only have been half as civil to one another when 
acquaintances, as they were when they became antagonists, they 
would never have “ met” at all. But the absurdity of this affair 
was nothing to that of the parties who next stood intent on 
death on this notorious spot. One June night, of the year 1792, 
a riotous party of Lrish law-students were drinking, f fathoms deep, 
at a coffee-house in the Strand. At this symposium, when the 
clock stood just at one “short hour ayont the twal,”’ a discreet 
compotator named Frizell excited the ‘indignation and contempt 
of his imbibing brethren by proclaiming that he had drunk as 
much as he could carry, and would “incontinently go to bed.” 
Poor sober Irish lad, he was doomed never to go to bed again ! 
One punch-valiant companion named Clarke, after an hour’s 
quarrel, maintained that if the temperate Frizell had a soul in 
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him he would accompany Clarke to Hyde Park, and there arrange 
the affair according to the manner approved by (foolish) gentle- 
men. Thither the fresh June sun lit the heated young soakers 
and their tipsy seconds; beneath its rays the pistols were 
unsteadily loaded; and in less than two minutes Frizell was 
lying stark dead, amid the buttercups and daisies. The semi- 
confused bacchanalians tumbled the body of the temperate 
Frizell into a coach, drove into Piccadilly, and there left it to be 
gazed at by the early stirrers on that summer-morn. For a long 
time this affair was a stumbling-block to weak minds, and an 
obstacle to moralists, for it could not be gainsayed that had 
Frizell only plunged deeper into debauchery on the past night, he 
would not have been shot dead early the next morning ! 

Of the closing duels in the park, all were fatal, or followed by 
fatal consequences. In August, 1796, Mr. Pride, an American, 
slew there his fellow-countryman, Mr. Carpenter. In the October 
of the following year, Colonel King was met there by Colonel 
Fitzgerald, a married man, who had carried off the sister of the 
former. They met near the old Magazine, on the north side of 
the park, where they exchanged six shots without effect, and were 
then separated. The young lady was recovered and conveyed to her 
home in Ireland, whither Fitzgerald followed her. Her brother, 
now Lord Kingsborough, his father having been created Earl of 
Kingston, at once repaired to the seducer’s lodgings in Kilworth, 
broke into his apartment, and set upon the enemy of his house 
and honour. While they were struggling the earl arrived in 
pursuit of his son, whose life appearing to him to be in peril, he 
fired a pistol at Fitzgerald, and killed him on the spot. 

The last combat which awoke the echoes of the old ring in 
Hyde Park took place in 1803 between a naval and a military 
officer. They fought at six paces, and killed each other. Thus 
the park series of duels commenced and concluded with affairs 
in which both antagonists were slain on the field. New arrange- 
ments of the locality obstructed what little privacy could formerly 
be obtained here, and down to a very recent period, silly and 
savage people resorted to Wormwood Scrubs or Wimbledon 
Common, there to maim or slay each other, and to express regret 
at a result which they had come there purposely to achieve. 

Fashionable as the locality was for “ people of quality ” to lose 
their time or lives in, it was for some vears devoted to ignoble 
purposes, such as military executions, or less severe penalties in- 
flicted on soldiers. Within the old “ young memories” of many of 
us may be the existence of an upright square stone, near Cumber- 
land Gate. Truant boys had many a story to tell about that old 
stone, for many a tall fellow had fallen dead at its foot. In front 
of it the unhappy soldier was placed, whose offence had incurred 
the penalty of death by shooting. That melancholy square stone, 


the bullet-marks on which used to be counted by the half-holiday 
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lads who grouped around it, is still there, still upright, but in- 
visible. When the surface of the park was raised to suit the 
new gates erected there some years ago, an attempt was made to 
dig up this mortal mark, but it was so firmly imbedded that it 
was found easier to bury it as it stood, and now numerous feet 

read over the fatal spot where the feet of the criminal were 
neal that swift death might be done upon him. Not always, 
however, did the offending soldier suffer a soldier’ s end, for here 
too was sometimes seen the “ three- legged mare,” town- euphuism 
for gallows— 

“—the jade which always broke the necks 
Of those that rode upon her,” 


and thereby incurable military offenders brought their career to a 
close. It was a less exciting festival for the amateurs of spectac les, 
illustrating the “ satisfaction’ ” of justice that was afforded by minor 
penalties, ‘but some of these drew crowds to the park, such for in- 
stance as this recorded in an old journal of King William’s time :— 
“A brace of foot soldiers mounted the wooden horse in the park, 
by eight o’clock, for profaning the Lord’s-day, by building of 
sconces.” 

Under the sovereign last-named a successful effort was made 
to restore the rather deteriorated gentility of the park. It was 
common at that time to admit “hackney coaches,” and it became 
common for the rather loud-tongued occupants of those vehicles to 
make loud comments of a disagreeable quality on the ladies of 
fashion riding by in their own chariots. This licence became at 
last so intolerable, that the Government interfered, and a decree 
was issued, which still remains in foree, prohibiting all publicly- 
hired conveyances from admission into the park. 

There were worse intruders, however, than these, whom it was 
found impossible to exclude. On any evening towards dusk the 
loiterers there might note, and some did note very admiringly, a 
group of horsemen, then, perhaps, a couple of superbly- mounted 
riders, and by-and-by a single equestrian pass into the park. 
Men and horses looked thorough- bred, and as fresh as daisies. The 
riders wore an e: asy, impudent, elegant, calmly provoking air about 
them. They looked good- tempered enough to turn away the hoofs 
of their steeds from a beetle in their path ; ; and yet they carried with 
them a something stern and resolute, as though they held not the 
lives of all in the park at a pin’s fee: nor did they. These were 
gentlemen of the road ;—highwaymen! Some pursue their way 
northward, others cross towards Acton ; here are a couple of ex- 
tremely handsome fellow s, one of them might strip for an Apollo, 
and each has between his well-fitted legs a fair two hundred 
guineas in horseflesh, They ride westwar d, and eyes rest on them 
as they pass with undisguised admiration, and a slightly- disguised 
fear. Those two handsome fellows might be princes of the blood, 
they are only robbers! They are sauntering down towards Houns- 
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low in search of fortune, and will pull up at Knightsbridge to take a 
cup of claret on their way. Then they will trot smartly on, follow 
their profession with exemplary industry, and lightly, yet generously, 
sup at Knightsbridge on their return, After supper they will con- 
clude their well-spent day with a taste of their craft in the park. 
Observe that elegant chariot which slowly passes them out at the 
gate leading to Kensington. One of the cavaliers, his name is 
M‘Lean, looks in upon the bright-eyed, lively, well-dressed gentle- 
man within. That is Horace Walpole. He is going to Holland 
House to dinner, and M‘Lean, who is of an inquiring mind, knows 
exceedingly well at what hour he will return. It will be at mid- 
night, and by the light of a glorious moon. The park is open to 
all, and at all hours; and at that hour and under that light, the 
two horsemen are back from Hounslow, with a great deal more 
gold in their belt and claret beneath it, than when they passed in 
the sunny twilight. They are walking their horses towards town, 
but they half face about at the sound of approaching wheels. The 
elegant chariot is near to them, and the dapper gentleman within 
is humming an old tune, and composing an impromptu ready for 
any surprise. He is not prepared for the immediate surprise at 
hand, yet is he never at a loss, at least of his self-possession. The 
handsomer of the two highwaymen, M‘Lean, is much less self- 
possessed than the imperturbable Horace, at taking whose purse the 
robber is so awkward or so nervous that his Jong bright-barrelled 
pistol goes off accidentally, and scars with shot the delicate skin of 
the aristocratic traveller. He is slightly stunned, but bids his 
coachman drive on, not regarding the solicitude of the mounted 
gentlemen outside, anxious touching his personal safety, and who 
remain watching the retreating chariot in the moonlight. 

“Now, Plunkett!” cried M‘Lean to his companion, “ down 
Hogsmire Lane across to Chelsea! Mr. Walpole had a narrow 
escape of it; the ball went through the top of his chariot. Had 
a - — inch to the left, it would have gone right through 
lis head,” 


a re ; 
his park-robb ry produced a sensation—less because of the 
fact than of the person assailed. 


The circumstance itself was one 
of constant occurrence for nearly half a century later than 1749. 
Fravellers were bidden to stand and deliver, even in Piccadilly ; 
and ladies driving through St. James’s Square, after the opera, 
were stopped, plundered of their watches and jewellery, and 
treated with most provoking courtesy by bighwaymen who were 
as p remptory as they were polite. ” ; ’ 


Under the Walnut-tree Walk, which extended nearly from Pic- 
Vs lily te h » ‘ rope . 4 , © se 
cadilly to the park gate on the Oxford road, the noontide saun- 


iv 


‘rere chatted ,) 4 } 1 _ 
terers chatted of these midnight adventures. That walk was a chicf 
glory of the enclosure till the beginning of the present century, 


when the exigencies of war brought it to destruction, and, to the 
Saini Aad Dad i ia RR , 7 
intense disgust of the m« tropous, converted the walnut-trees mto 
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musket-stocks! Four years after Walpole was robbed by M‘Lean, 
a solitary gentleman created a sensation by his appearance near this 
promenade. He was a man of much dignity, with traces both of 
personal beauty and suffering, and looked nearer forty than he 
really was. He was in a black suit, carried a sword, and wore 
powder, He was quite alone; but hundreds of eyes were turned 
towards him. In some of these was surprise, in others, doubt, 
im several, fear, in many, tears. Arid this homage of sensations 
the solitary gentleman passed calmly on, and would have heeded 
no one, had it not been for an obstacle in the way. His passage 
was impeded by an elderly gentleman, trembling from head to 
foot, who hurriedly bent his knee, kissed the stranger’s hand, and 
seemed reluctant to abandon it. The stranger bent over him as a 
king might have bent over loyal subject, and murmured some 
words which had the effect of causing the homage-payer to arise 
and retreat in an altitude of reverence towards the walnut-trees. 
There was an evident mixture of joy and uneasiness; eyes strained 
after that retreating, calm, but sorrow-stricken stranger; a hun- 
dred tongues asked endless questions of gossiping Dr. King, who 
had happened to remark, that he had seen, and spoken with the 
stranger, a night or two before, at Lady Primrose’s, in Essex 
Street. But the commotion in Walnut-tree Walk was nothing 
compared with that which reigned at the Treasury, when the pre- 
sence of this stranger in London was reported there. Lord Hol- 
dernesse, one of the secretaries of state, rushed to inform the 
king, who was aware of the fact long before his ministers. ‘‘ What 
shall we do with him, sir?” exclaimed the perplexed official. 
“Nothing at all!” replied the king; “when he is tired of stay- 
ing, he will go back again.” And thus, by the generous or politic 
connivance of George II., was the young Pretender permitted to 
remain unmolested in London, and to return unimpeded to the 
Continent. 

Subsequent historical incidents connected with this spot are of 
less importance, or are less touching than the last I have men- 
tioned. LEight-and-thirty years before it occurred, the army in- 
tended to meet and overcome his father’s attempt to recover ‘his 
inheritance, encamped in the park, which had previously been a 
favourite camping ground. It was used for that purpose in 16 18, 
when the parliamentary army against the king, there put itself 
under canvas; and it was occupied in like manner in 1665, when 
Monk housed his soldiers there, after his march into London by 
Gray’s-inn Lane. Of late years, the chief military spectacles there 
have been reviews of regiments proceeding to, or returning from, 
the “seat of war’ On these occasions the public applaud the 
regiments in the latter condition as if they were the heroes who 
have borne the brunt of the battle; but, for the most part, the 
vanguard of warriors remain on the field, or return in sick and 
mutilated groups. The lucky comers-back in triumph are gene- 
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rally those who, however ready, have done least towards its accom- 
plishment—the residue not needed of what 


«—__. passed through the gates, 
A dusky libation poured out to the fates ;” 


libation rebottled for future contingencies. 
The fashion of holding foot-races in the park did not fairly 
expire till towards the end of the last century, and these regularly 
took place on a Sunday! This was in the era of the Macaronies, 
who, sometimes in the park and at others in the gardens, were to 
be seen stripped to their embroidered waistcoats, flying along the 
course, light as Camilla o’er the plain. When this rather 
uproarious fashion of keeping a Sunday evening passed away, 
people having grown more tired than ashamed of it, one of more 
mfinema mnaada Bic E ’ ‘ e 
refinement succeeded. Recently, numbers of well-intentioned 
persons have been grievously offended at the idea of establishing 
Sunday bands in the park, denouncing it as a heathenish inno- 
vation. This, however, is at least an error. Sunday music was 
the rule for very many years, and well-dressed groups and 
attentive listeners were wont to flock to the space in front of the 
pepe ‘ se ¢ aaa . +}: 
officers’ quarters at Knightsbridge to hear the military band play 
on the park side, during the long hour of dinner. This custom 
was in force as late as 1826, and, perhaps, even more recently. 
The locality where Druids once dwelt, near which passed the 
great road from ( hester to Dover, crossing the Thames at West- 
minster, where there is still a memorial of it in “ Stangate,” 
which was once held in selfish enjoyment by the church, and 
afterwards as exclusively kept by the crown, has gradually 
become the inheritance and possession of the people. When 
ee C aroline let the Hampstead rivulets into the parks, united 
them in lake Serpentine, and asked the minister what might be 
the cost of closing the locality for the special gratification of the 
royal family, the well-known answer of the official was, that it 
might cost “three crowns.” Walpole was well aware of the 
—_ feeling with regard to the lungs of the metropolis. So 
aisc Fas Domnsere , “ . ° 
me was Mr. Percival, In 1808 an unpleasant idea, amounting 
60 @ conviction, had got atloat, that Government entertained an 
intention of building on the park. The popular indignation was 
so loudly expressed in consequence, that the minister went 
a down to the House to allay it, there pledging his word 
sath 3 aa age been had never thought of committing the 
Ny of which they had been accused, namely, of erecting a 
su yurban town on the site of Hyde Park. It was the popular 
ed ae on their pleasure-ground, which, when the 
_— a was only yet in contemplation, caused the public 
a ae resist the erection of a permanent edifice in the 
ae ll h anything could have reconciled them to that fact, it 
u ave been that fairy palace which did arise there,—but 
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they had bound the Government to take to pieces what they 
should construct, and they saw the palace of glass dissolve, not 


without reluctance, but yet resigned, for they felt that if one 


¢ . 
edifice, however beautiful, were allowed to remain, others might 
arise around it, and Mr. Percival’s suburban town cover the 
people’s territory at last. 


J. Doran, F.S.A. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


Mr. W. Cuarpett, already well known as the editor of a valu- 
able annotated collection of National English Airs, has recently 
published a far more comprehensive work on the same subject, 
including upwards of four hundred specimens of English melody, 
of which as many as two hundred belong to a period anterior to 
the Commonwealth. M. Franz Liszt, the world-famed pianist, 
and who wishes to be remembered particularly just now as the 
transcriber of a series of gipsy airs, entitled Rhapsodies Hongraises, 
has lately brought out a very interesting volume on The Gipsies 
and their Music in Hungary; and as we wish to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to both these works, we may as well do so in 
the same article. The two authors treat of kindred themes, or 
rather of different branches of the same theme, and each has 
gone to work with what we should call in the one case an earnest, 
in the other a passionate, though fantastic, love of his subject. 
Of course, too, Mr. Chappell thinks, and in our opinion shows, 
that English music has been unduly neglected; while M. Liszt 
considers that those few composers who have met with gipsy me- 
lodies, and even introduced them into their works, have not appre- 
ciated their true character, and by attempting to improve, have, in 
reality, disfigured them. Further, the author of Popular Music of 
the Olden Time proves that a large number of English melodies 
have been borrowed and kept by Ireland and Scotland ; and the 
writer of the work Des Bohémiens et de leur Musique en Hongrie, 
adduces sufficient evidence to convince even the most prejudiced 
Magyar, that the great majority of so-called Hungarian airs 
are of gipsy origin. Finally, to note the only other point of 
resemblance between the two productions, each may be regarded 
as the completion of previous labours, by the same author, on the 
same subject. The Popular Music, &c., contains Mr. Chappell’s 
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previously-published National English Airs, with the original 
comments thereon re-written and considerably developed ; together 
with nearly two hundred additional melodies, and an immense 
amount of new matter of an historical and critical kind. M. 
Liszt’s three hundred and fifty pages on the Gipsies and their 
Music in Hungary, are given to the world as the indispensable pre- 
face to the before-mentioned Rhapsodies Hongraises. Every one 
knows that prefaces are never written until after the termination 
of the work to which they belong, and M. Liszt has not departed 
from this rule, for we find that his volume of Gipsy Melodies was 
published as long ago as 1853! This tardiness on the part of 
one of the most rapid executants of the day may appear strange, 
but the introduction, now that we have it, must be confessed to 
be of no ordinary nor easy kind. It is a long fantasia of the 
most rhapsodical d scription, and presents one very remarkable 
peculiarity of form—that of being divided, like the works of the 
classical historians, into a number of little chapters or capita, of 
which there are altogether as many as a hundred and forty. 

Mr. Chappell’s work is by no means rhapsodical. It is written 
in a plain, sensible, and necessarily concise style, the abundance of 
interesting materials at his disposal having rendered his labours far 
more difficult than some writers would suppose ; thus he has suc- 
ceeded in cramming into his eight hundred large pages, what, with 
a little laxity of expression, weuld have filled double the number, 
while he has at the same time made his book eminently readable. 
The volumes may be studied with pleasure and advantage, not 
only by musicians and amateurs of music, but by all who take an 
interest in English ballad literature, and in the manners and cus- 
toms, and especially in the holiday life, of our ancestors. 

Mr, Chappell begins his subject at the very beginning, and in 
his first chapter traces the progress of Minstrelsy from the Saxon 
period to the reign of Edward I. Here we have an excel- 
lent account of the Scalds, bards, glee-men or harpers, and 
minstrels of other denominations, in which the author suecessfully 
shows—what it is his object to prove in regard to every subse- 
quent epoch—that from the earliest times England may claim to 
be considered a musical nation. Not to dwell upon the bards 
of ancient Britain, whose duty it was to celebrate the praises 
of their heroes in “ verses and songs” which they sang to their 
harps, it is certain that Saxons, Danes, and all Scandinavians, held 
music in the greatest honour. The story, so often repeated in 
various forms, of a hero depending upon his musical accomplish- 
ments for the execution of a difficult and dangerous design, is 
first told of Baldulph the Saxon, whose object it was to enter York, 
where his brother Ella was besieged, and apprize him of a re- 
inforeement which was coming to his relief from Germany. Bal- 
dulph shaved his head and chin, dressed himself in the habit of 
a minstrel, took his harp in his hand, and, playing upon it, walked 


nad 
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up and down the trenches without exciting the least suspicion. 
Gradually he advanced towards the walls of “the city, and, making 
himself known to the sentinels, was drawn up by ropes, and con- 
ducted to his brother. This, according to Rapin, took place in 
495. 

Alfred’s knowledge of music was perfect ; St. Aldhelme, Abbot 
of Malmesbury, who died in 709, used to take his station on the 
bridges and hizh- roads, and by means of music entice his semi- 
barbarous countrymen to listen to his discourses on serious sub- 
jects; and the illustrious St. Dunstan, who was born about 925, 
not only learnt the “vain songs of his nation,” but, moreover, 

“ possessed enough musical and scientific acquirements, to con- 
struct an organ with brass pipes, filled with air from bellows. 

The harp was the common musical instrument of the Anglo- 
Saxons—as might be inferred from the name, which does not be long 
to the British or any other Celtic language, but is of genuine 
Gothic extraction, and is found in the diale set of every  Gothie 
branch. The harp was also the favourite musical instrument of 
the Britons and other northern nations in the Middle Ages, and by 
the laws of Wales the possession of a harp was an indispensable 
qualification for a gentleman. “To prevent slaves from pretending 
to be gentlemen,” it seems to have been found necessary to deny 
them instruction in harp-playing; and none but the king, the 
king’s musicians, and gentlemen were allowed to have harps: 
while a gentleman’s harp was not liable to be seized for debt, be- 
cause the want of it would have degraded him and reduced him 
to the rank of a slave. 

From King Alfred entering the Danish camp in his well-known 
disguise, Mr. Chappell argues that the minstrel can have been no 
unusual character among the Saxons, or Alfred’s assumption 
would have excited the suspicion of the Danes; and from Auleff, 
king of the Danes, repeating the stratagem sixty years afterwards 
among the tents of the Saxons, it is evident that the Saxons 
must have been known to show favour to the Danish Scalds, It 

may, we think, be fairly concluded that both Danes and Saxons 
loved musie, and that the minstrel was a favoured charaeter with 
each. 

That music, or at all events that species of music which con- 
sists in the chanting of metrical romances, was highly esteemed 
by the Normans cannot be doubted. They could scarcely have 
forgotten their own Scandinavian Scalds, and the chronicles of the 
battle of Hastings record that on that occasion a personage, who 
may be regarded ¢ as one of their descendants—-the herald-minstrel, 
Taillefer—advanced at the head of the army, singing in a loud 
voice the war-song of Roland. After examining “the claims to 
genuineness of the various Chansons de Roland given by Dr. 
Burney and several French collectors, Mr. Chappell decides 
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against all of them, and contents himself with reproducing Dr. 
Crotch’s spirited version of that celebrated heroic “as a curi- 
osity, but without vouching for its authenticity.” This tune, 
however, is exactly fitted to the Anglo-Norman romance, Chanson 
de Roland, by Turold, which, according to Mr. Thomas Wright, 
was undoubtedly intended to be recited with the accompaniment 
of the minstrel’s harp, and Dr. Crotch first printed the air in the 
appendix to the Specimens of Various Kinds of Music many years 
before the romance was published. The language of Turold’s 
Chanson de Roland induces Mr. Wright to believe that the author 
flourished in England about the time of King Stephen, but the 
song itself may, with a few modifications, be the very one that 
was sung on the battle-field of Hastings. 

The Normans, while introducing a new style of minstrelsy, did not 
destroy that of the Anglo-Saxons. Three parishes were set apart by 
William for the support of Ais minstrel ; but although the Normans 
reserved their patronage for their own countrymen, and would listen 
to no songs but those composed in Norman-French, the great mass 
of the inhabitants continued to listen to the songs of their native 
gleemen, as they continued to speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
Thirty-six years after the Conquest the important priory and 
hospital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield was founded by 
the minstrel of Henry l.—who, however munificent he may have 
been towards his laureate, was far from tolerant to minstrelsy of 
a satirical character, as is sufficiently proved by his de-oculation 
of the humorous but unfortunate Luke de Barre. In the reign 
of Henry If. minstrels had become so popular that John of 
Salisbury felt called upon to declaim against them as “ Histriones 
et Mimos.” Under Richard I. the gentle art flourished with 
peculiar splendour, and during this and the succeeding reign several 
incidents occurred which proved how easily minstrels could gain 
admittance even into enemy’s camps and prisons. Every child 
knows the romantic tale of Richard and Blondel (which, by the 
way, is converted by Raynouard in his History of the Troubadours 
into a very interesting drama—with a wicked but convivial 
gaoler and a pretty but undutiful daughter, who, for the sake of 
the page’s beautiful eyes and moving love-songs, plies the old 
gentleman with strong drink, and robs him when “drunk and 
incapable ” of his keys !) The young heiress of Devreux, too, 
was saved from confinement in Normandy by a knight who spent 
two years in exploring the province, at first as a pilgrim, until, 
having found out where she was covfined, he assumed for his 
grand coup the dress and character of a harper. Then, being a 
“jocose person,” and exceedingly skilled in the ‘ Gests of the 
ancients” (Mr. Chappell is not answerable for the italics), he was 
gladly received into the family, and soon found an opportunity of 
carrying off the lady. Every one, again, has heard of the body 
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of minstrels at Chester fair, who, “by the allurements of their 
music, assembled a vast number of people, who went forth and 
intimidated the Welsh that were besieging the earl in his 
castle.” 

We will not follow Mr. Chappell in his account of the intro- 
duction of church music, but will join him again in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, where he introduces his readers to Sumer 
is icumen in, the first of national English airs, and the earliest 
secular composition in parts known to exist in any country. This 
composition dates from the year 1250, and though, during a 
portion of the last six hundred years, it may have lived a some- 
what torpid life, we may mention, as a proof of its extraordinary 
vitality, that when sung, a few weeks since, in an entertainment 
founded on the contents of Mr. Chappell’s book, it produced a 
certain impression on the audience, and obtained more than what 
the French would call a “success of curiosity.” This Sumer is 
icumen in appears to be the most ancient national work of art 
that England possesses. We have, of course, cathedrals and 
other edifices whose foundations are of earlier date, but of their 
primary architecture few traces remain. There are also plenty of 
Norman-French songs of an earlier period, and there are the 
Latin verses attributed to Walter Mapes, which belong to the end 
of the twelfth century ; but these can scarcely be looked upon as 
national productions—at least, they are not English. If we have 
any ballads they would, at all events, be unintelligible to the 
immense majority of Englishmen, as, for instance, are the verses of 
Piers Plowman, who wrote a century later. We must observe 
that the words of Sumer is icumen in are more Saxon than 
English, and when we say that the song bearing that title is our 
most ancient national work of art, we speak in particular of the 
music, which is thoroughly English in character. Mr. Macfarren, 
in the accompaniment* which he has written to this, our oldest 
national song, has preserved the character of the original har- 
mony, and though the composition, as presented by him, is 
decidedly quaint, it has by no means a faded, and scarcely so old- 
fashioned a character as might be supposed. 

“The chief merit of this song,” says Mr. Chappell, “is the 
airy and pastoral correspondence between the words and music, 
and I believe its superiority to be owing to its having been a 
national song and tune selected according to the custom of the 
time as a basis for harmony, and that it is not entirely a scholastic 
composition.” 

The fact of the air having a natural drone-bass (which Mr. 


* The accompaniments to all the songs published in Mr. Chappell’s work 
have been supplied by Mr. G. W. Macfarren with due regard to the period 
to which they belong, and with that taste and discrimination which were 
to be expected from the composer of May Day, than whom no one possesses 
a more thorough appreciation of the characteristic points of Rages melody. 
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Maefarren has retained) is thought to confirm the above view, as 
the bagpipe was then in use as a rustic instrument throughout 
Europe. That being the case, one might expect to find a certain 
likeness between the very early popular airs of all European 
countries,—assuming it to be true that the character of national 
melodies depends chiefly on the nature of the instrument in 
general use in the country to which they belong. There are two 
principal causes, says Mr. Chappell, “which affect the national 
music of countries—the first the character of the musical instru- 
ments in common use, and the second the spirit of the songs of the 
people. The first is most easily discernible where the employ- 
ment of one instrament has predominated over others; as in 
Spain the guitar, and in Switzerland the mountain-horn. The 
Spaniards have scarcely an air of sustained notes, and Swiss airs 
are nearly all composed of the open sounds of the horn.” Never- 
theless, as human emotion existed before musical instruments ; and 
as men, when various instraments were known, must have chosen 
for their own use those most congenial to themselves, and most suit- 
able to the feelings they wished to express, we are of opinion that 
a major influence on the character of national melodies, as on 
national art of every other kind, must be ascribed to the peculiar 
genius of each people. Sometimes, it is true, the physical 
peculiarities of a country may have rendered the preference of 
some one instrument before another almost a matter of neces- 
sity, and thus we find the full-toned horn and the screeching 
bagpipes are generally employed in mountainous lands—in 
Switzerland as in Montenegro, in the Caucasus as in Scotland,— 
where it may be presumed they were originally introduced as 
convenient instruments of communication. Once adopted, no 
matter from what cause, the peculiarities of the instruments 
would in a very appreciable manner affect the character of 
the melodies, but we faney the Scotch had an invincible in- 
clination from the beginning towards rugged and barbarous 
rhythms, such as none but the natives of ‘Caledonia, stern and 
wild” can now tolerate, and that the English, through an 
unfortunate organization, would have had a liking for hornpipe 
music, even if the pipe had never been one of our national 
instruments. 

In England we have had three instruments in general use from 
very early times ; the harp, the fiddle (with its variety the crowd), 
and the pipe, with or without the bag. After our intelligent 
abandonment of the bagpipe, which was never in favour with the 
upper classes, the great majority of our musicians appear to have 
cultivated the fiddle, “of which,” in Mr.Chappell’s words, ‘the pre- 
valence is shown in the large proportion of smooth flowing airs, aud 

in many spirited dances, like Roger de Coverley.’ Now according 
to M. Liszt, the instrument of the Hungarian gipsies is also the 
violin, and their melodies certainly present a remarkable contrast to 
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those of England, Mr. Chappell in more than one place character- 
izes the latter as smooth and flowing (“ the first and largest division 
consisting of airs of a smooth and flowing character, expressive, 
te nder, and sometimes plaintive, but ge nerally cheerful rather than 
sad”); M. Liszt, after devoting many pages to a highly fantastic 
and pe rfectly untranslatable flight on the subject of the music of 
the gipsies, concludes by saying that it is “ce que la fantaisie peut 
imaginer de courbes, de cambrures, de renflements, de fluxuosités, 
@ entrelacs, de fuites , de poursuites, de tours, de détours, de retours, 
de contours propres & ces embellissements qui ont pris leur nom &@ la 
nation chez laquelle ils ont acquis leur plus éblouissant dé veloppe- 
ment : arabesques.” We may add, that while the ordinary i instru- 
ments of these gipsy minstrels vary in different countries their 
principal melodies remain fundamentally the same everywhere, 
and have the same general character. In Hungary and in Russia 
—the only two countries where it is much known—the music 
of the gipsies is heard under the most dissimilar conditions. In 
the former it is executed on the violin, or by an orchestra in 
which the violinist alone plays the me lody, and gipsy vocalists are 
never met with. In the latter, the gipsy troops are composed 
almost exclusively of singers; the accompaniments are played on 
the balalaika—a stringed instrument resembling the guitar—by 
the director, who is apparently the only instrumentalist of the 
company, and the violin is never employed at all. Of course, the 
profusely-ornamented style of the Hungarian gipsics is not in- 
dulged in by the Tsigani of Moscow ; for how can the singer 
rival the tours de force of the violinist? And here we see an 
example of the manner in which melodies are modified to suit the 
instruments which serve to produce them; but it is only a modi- 
fication, not a change of character. If M. Liszt would keep a 
little more strictly to his “theme,” and omit his astounding 
‘ variations,” his description of the wild, brilliant instrumental 
music of the Hungarian gipsies, wo ild apply almost equally well 
to the wild, expressive vocal music of the Moscow gipsies. W e 
admit that “te the character of the instruments in common use” 

affects the national music of countries, but only in a secondary 
degree. In fact, it only influences the form. ‘The “ spirit ” of 
the musie will always be identical with “ the spirit of the songs 
of — people,” and we doubt whether the musical instruments of 
a nation have much more effect upon its melodies, than its lan- 
gnage has upon its poetry. We find some of the same poems 
and tales, and a large number of the same proverbs in several 
different European and Asiatic tongues; and wherever we meet 
with them, they are substantially unchanged though they may 
have received a certain fashion and colour from the language in 


which they are expressed. 
The characteristic airs of England may be broadly divided into 
four classes, of which the first, as we have seen, consists of airs 
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“of a smooth and flowing character.” These are “ the ditties, the 
real pastorals, which are so often mentioned by our early writers, 
and in which our poets so constantly expressed their delight.” 





ae “The second comprises airs which breathe a frank and manly spirit, 
MR | often expanding into rough jollity, Such were many of the songs of men 
| when not addressed to thie fair. 
F “The third consists of the airs to historical and other very long ballads, 
some of which airs have probally descended to us from the minstrels. They 
are invariably of simple construction, usually plaintive, and the last three 
x notes often fall gradually to the key-note at the eud, One peculiar feature 
ia of these airs is the long interval between each phrase, so well calculated 
| ae for recitation, and for recovering the breath in the lengthy stories to which 
they were united. They were rarely, if ever, used for dancing ; indeed, they 
} were not well suited to the purpose, and therein differed from the carols, 
: and from the ditties, which were usually danced to and sung. Ditties when 
accelerated in time, to fit them for dancing, would fall under the denomi- 
nation of carols. 

“In the fourth class may be comprised the numerous hornpipes, jigs, 
rounds, and bagpipe tunes. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when villagers assembled every holiday, and on Sunday evenings after 
prayers, to dance upon the green, every parish of moderate population had its 
piper. ‘The constable ought not to break his staff and forswear the watch 
for one roaring night,’ says Ben Jonson, ‘nor the piper of the parish to 
: put up his pipes for one rainy Sunday.’ ‘It was not unusual, I believe,’ 

says Mr, Surtees, ‘to amuse labourers on bounty days with music; a piper 
generally attended on highway days.’ He quotes the following entry in 
the parish registers of Gateshead, under the year 1633 :—‘ To workmen for 
making the streets even, at the King’s coming, 18s. 4d.; and paid the piper 
for play to the menders of the highways. five several days, 3s. 4d.’ Milton, 
in his speech upon unlicensed printing, says, ‘he villagers also must have 
their visitors, to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the rebec reads, even 
f to the ballatry, and the gammutt of every municipal fiddler, for these are 
t the countryman’s arcadia, and his monte mayors.’ ” 
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Mr. Chappell considers that the early part of the sixteenth 

century produced in England a race of musicians equal to the 

a best in foreign countries, and, in point of secular music, de- 
cidedly in advance of them. But: in those days every English- 
m4 man was a musician. During the long reign of Elizabeth, music 
; seems to have been in universal cultivation, as well as in universal 


i esteem. Not only was it a necessary qualification for ladies and 
: gentlemen, but even the City of London advertised the musical 
i abilities of boys educated at Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital, as a 
ie mode of recommending them as servants, apprentices, or husband- 
men. In Delony’s History of the Gentle Craft, 1598, “ one who 
H . tried to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an impostor because 
. 4 


he could neither sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor 
. reckon up his tools in thyme. Tinkers sang catches, milkmaids 
a sang ballads, carters whistled ; each trade, and even the beggars, 
4 had their special songs; the bass-viol hung in the drawing-room 
for the amusement of w aiting visitors ; and the lute, cittern, and 
virginals for the amusement of Waiting customers, were the ne- 
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cessary furniture of the barber’s shop. They had music at dinner, 
music at supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, music at 
night, music at dawn, music at work, and music at play.” This 
would have been rather too much music for us, and we cannot help 
hoping, for the sake of our ancestors’ ears, there is some exaggera- 
tion in this description of the “olden time” from a musical point 
of view. 

It is remarkable how similar in style some of the melodies of 
this, and even of the preceding reign, are to those produced by 
our most sugeessiul English composers in the present ds iy. The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington (second tune), with a more modern 
accompaniment, would not be unlike some of the ballads of Mr. 
Macfarren, and, Ah, the Syghes that come from my Heart! (a love 
song of the time of Henry VIIT.), similarly rearranged and intro- 
duced into one of Mr. Balfe’s operas as a solo for the baritone, 
would pass for one of that composer’s happiest inspirations, and 
if sung by Mr. Santley, would obtain a double encore. Indeed 
there is alre ady an air in the Rose of Castille, which opens with 
the same phrase, but which continues very differently. An objec- 
tion frequently made to our modern English operas is, that they 
are not thoroughly English, but imitated from foreign models. 
This is true as regards the finales, the concerted pieces (except 
here and there where part-songs, in the old English style, are in- 
troduced), and the dramatic portion of the music generally ; but 
the ballads have quite an English character, for we find nothing 
like them abroad, and specimens which closely resemble them in 
the English music of the “olden time.” Yet it is above all to 
these ballads that musical erities object—and with great justice, 
as it appears to us. They delay the dramatie action, are usually 
written for the sake of the singer, or, worse still, for the music 
publisher, and, whether English or not in character, are almost 
sure to be common-place—as, indeed, every style must be which 
is eternally repeated. English opera, then, is in a curious di- 
lemma. It is to be English, but it is not to depend on ballads. 
It is to be dramatic, but it is not to be imitated from the models 
of Italy, Germany, and France, where alone operas of universally- 
acknowledge xd excellence have been produced. In short, English 
opera —as distinguished from the opera of other nations —has 
yet to be invented, and we cannot say we believe the invention will 
ever be made. Every year Europe becomes, more and more, like 
one large country, and national styles, in all branches of art, are 
beginning to disappear. In painting we have now no Dutch 
school and Italian school; who can define the French school, or 
say where the English sakeo! begins and ends? Then look at ‘the 
two most popular composers of Europe. One having been born 
in Lombardy may be called an Italian ; the other having been 
born in Prussia may be considered a German. But Verdi fre- 
quently imitates, not to say borrows from, Meyerbeer ; and Meyer- 
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beer began by composing in the Italian style, and has since formed 
a style of his own, which is certainly not Italian, which is not 
thoroughly German, which Frenchmen are delighted to regard as 
French, but which can only be truthfully described as composite. 
It seems strange that each nation should not desire a special kind 
of music adapted to the peculiarities of its own language. 
National songs and ballads, it is true, continue to be written— but 
in opera, the words are thought to be unimportant, and, what is 
more, are unimportant; for we all know that the fact of their 
being utterly idiotic in no way affects the success of an opera, 
provided the music be good. 

We do not suppose that many Englishmen, or a single indi- 
vidual of any other nation, will say that England has produced 
any operatic works comparable to the best which Germany, Italy, and 
France—Mozart, Rossini, and Auber—have given to the world, 
But although England, if judged by the merit of her operas, can 
only claim a fourth place m Europe, Mr. Chappell proves her not 
to have been the last of the four operatic countries in point of 
time. We learn from his interesting pages on the origin of Eng- 
lish opera, that Sir William Davenant, in 1656, obtained permis- 
sion to open a theatre for the performance of operas, in a large 
room, at the back of Rutland House, in the upper end of Alders- 
vate Street. He commenced with “an entertamment in declama- 
tion and music, after the manner of the ancients,” the vocal and 
instrumental music to which was composed by Dr. Charles 
Coleman, Captain Henry Cook, Mr. Henry Lawes, and Mr. 
Gieorge Hudson. In the same year he produced the first (Eng- 
hsh) opera, “ The Siege of Rhodes, made a representation by the 
art of prospective in scenes, and the story sung in_recitative 
musick.’’ There were five changes of scenes, “ according to the 
ancient dramatic distinctions made for time ;” but the size of the 
room did not permit them to be more than eleven feet in height, 
and about fifteen in depth. There were seven performers. The 
part of “ Solyman ” was taken by Captain Henry Cook, and that 
of “Tanthe” by Mrs. Coleman, “who was, therefore,” says Mr. 
Chappell, “the first female actress on the English stage.” The 
remaining five parts were “doubled.” ‘Lhat of the “Admiral ” 
was taken by Mr. Peter Rymon and Matthew Lock; that of 
e Mustapha” by Mr. Thomas Blagrave and Henry Purcell. The 
vocal music of the first and fifth entries,” or acts, was composed 
by Henry Lawes; that of the second and third by Captain Henry 
Cook—atterwards master of the children of the Chapels Royal ; 
that of the fourth by the celebrated Matthew Lock. ‘The instru- 
mental musie was composed by Dr. Charles Coleman and George 
Hudson, and performed by an orchestra of six. The performance of 
this opera 1s not mentioned by Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Burney, 
not having examined the edition of 1656, gives an erroneous 
account of it, and infers that “this drama was no more like an 
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Italian opera than the masques which long preceded it.” Unfor- 
tunately for Dr. Burney, the copy of the Siege of Rhodes, in the 
British Museum, which appears to have been the one he consulted, 
wants the last leaf, and that leaf contains many of the particulars 
given by Mr. Chappell. Mr. Chappell obtained a perfect copy of 
the opera from Dr. Rimbault, and we may add, that this is only one 
instance in a hundred in which, by going to original sources— 
often, no doubt, at consider: ible trouble and expense of time— 
instead of trusting to second-hand authorities, he has been able to 
rectify important errors. 

Before the introduction of opera, the splendid court masques of 
James I. and Charles I. had given opportunities for the develop- 
iment of the power of recitative, which seems to have been first 
composed in England by an Italian, one Nicolas Laniére, an emi- 
nent musician, painter, and engraver. With the taste for recitative 
began the feshion for Italian vocal music, which, towards the end 
of Charles the First’s re ign, was patronized by the upper classes, 
almost to the exclusion of every other style. Then arose the com- 
plaint that “native talent” was neglected, which appears to have 
been repeated continuously or at short intervals ever since, and 
which has certainly been heard often enough in the present day. 
We can understand the disgust of highly-scientific musicians at the 
success of composers who have not a tithe of their acquirements,* 
but are blessed with a happy facility for inventing tunes, and we 
are willing to believe that some foolish persons prefer foreign to 

English music simply because it is foreign ; but it is a suggestive 
fact that painters—since England has had painters—have never 
cried out that an undue preference for foreigners was shown in 
their branch of art; and English literature, always loved and on the 
whole justly appreciated by the English themselves, has exercised 
on the Continent—es pecially since Germany became a literary 
country—more influence than that of any other nation. If in music 
in our intercourse with foreign lands we have taken much and given 
little, the fault, if fault it be, lies with our musicians themselves, and 
not with English taste. Mr. Chappell, while on the subject of the 
“versatility of the English in the fashion of music in the reign of 
Charles IT.,” which was “ quite as great as their vari iableness in 
dress,” quotes from the Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
written by Andrew Borde, a physician in the reign of Henry V IIL., 
some curious and ingenious verses. After describing and giving 
the engravings of the costumes of other countries, the ‘author p paints 
the Englishman naked with a pair of shears in his hand, uttering 
the following lines: — 


* English composers, it must be observed, have never grudged the great 
German masters a particle of the enormous success they. have obtained in 
this country, but, on the contrary, have done their best to promote it. The 
learned surrender gracefully to the learned, but will not give in so willingly 
to the ignorant. 
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“T am an Englyshman, and naked I stand here, 
Musying in my my nd what rayment I shall were ; 
For now I wyil were this, and now I wyll were that, 
Now I wyll were I cannot tel what,” &c. &c. 
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He But all nations have said the same thing at various times, and 

| | if France—whose philosophical writers, however, borrowed largely 
ty from England in the eighteenth century, and whose poets of the 
it “romantic school” in the nineteenth have been much influenced 
ikl by English models—has on the whole been more self-dependent 


(query self-sufficient,) than any other nation, it should also be 
remembered that no nation is so ignorant of its neighbours’ 
intellectual and artistic pursuits. As a general rule, countries 
borrow from abroad that which they do not possess in similar 
excellence at honie, and in spite of a few instances which seem to 
prove the contrary, they are inclined not to undervalue but to 
overvalue their native produce. We admit that nations, like 
, individuals, may sometimes be inclined to over-estimate particular 
qualities which they do not themselves possess, but in the long 
run men, singly or in masses, if they are not contented with their 
fortune, are very much inclined to ‘be satisfied with themselves. 
One reason why “England—which has indeed been always a musical 
nation—has so constantly gone abroad, and especially to Italy for 
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; its music, appears to be the well-known superiority of the Italians 
in writing for the voice. In instrumental music, which, without 

) a certain preparatory cultivation, cannot be appreciated by {the 
4 masses,” fashionable or unfashionable, she may take rank in the 
a present day next to the Germans, and in the seventeenth century 


the E nglish enjoyed a still higher position in that branch of the 
} art. 

In 1656, Matthew Lock, in his preface to his Little Consort of 
| three parts, containing Pavens, Ayres, Corants, and Sarabands, for 
| Viols and Violins, says, “ For those mountebanks of wit who think if 

it necessary to disparage all they meet with of their own country- 
men, because there have be ‘en, and are, some excellent things done 
by strangers; I shall make bold to tell them (and I hope my 
known expe rie nce in this sc ie nce will enforce the »m to conte ss me 
a competent judge) that I never yet saw any foreign instrumental 
composition (afew French Corants excepted) worthy an English- 
via | man’s transcribing.” He adds: “I only desire in the performance 

of this consort, you would do yourse Ives and me the right to play 


plain, not tearing them in picces with division, an old custom of 
our country fiddlers, and now under the title of &@ la mode en- 
deavoured to be introduced.” In the same strain, Christopher 
Simpson in his Compendium of Practical Music, says, “ You need 
not seek outlandish authors, especially for instrumental music ; 
no nation, in my opinion, being equal to the English in that way 
as well for their excellent as for their various and numerous con- 
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sorts of three, four, five, and six parts, made properly for instru- 
ments, of all which (as I said) Fancies are the chief.” 
On the other hand, Henry Lawes, in reference to the love of 
the English for Italian (vocal) music, writes: “ Wise men have 
observed our generation so giddy, that whatsoever is native, be it 
never so exce ent, must lose its taste, because themselves have lost 
theirs. For my part I profess (and such as know me can bear wit- 
ness) I desire to render every man his due, whether strangers or 
natives ... and without depressing the honour of other countries, 
| may say our own nation hath had, and yet hath, as able musi- 
cians as any in Europe. I confess the italian language may have 
some advantage, by being better smooth’d and vowell’d for 
music, which I found by many songs which I set to Italian words, 
and our English seems a little over-clogged with consonants, but 
that’s much the composer’s fault, who, | by judicious setting, and 
right tuning the words, may make it smooth enough. ‘This pre- 
sent generation is so sated with what ’s native, that nothing takes 
their ear but what ’s sung in a language which, commonly they 
understand as little as they do the music. And to make them 
a little sensible of this ridiculous humour, I took a table or index 
of old Italian songs, and this index, which read together made a 
strange medley of nonsense, I set to a varied air and gave out that 
it came from italy, whereby it passed for a rare Italian song. This 
very song have I ‘here printed.” This was very ingenious of Mr. 
Henry Lawes, but if the musie of the “rare Italian song ” was 
good, as it probably was, it did not matter very much that the 
words, instead of being only silly, like those of some of the most 
beautiful melodies ever composed, were positively nonsensical. 
If the statistics of Japan were sung agreeably in Welsh to the 
air of J/ mio Tesoro, English persons would be quite as much af- 
fected by the melody, as— not for the most part understand- 
ing Italian—they really are when it is sung in Don Giovanni by 
Mario or Giuglini. It is only necessary to know that it is a love 
song, and the air tells that itself. Sometimes in an opera, to avoid 
mistakes, it may be as well to find out from the /ibretto what the 
vocalist is singing about, but the first line is generally enough. 
It can scarce ly be ‘considered a disadvantage that beautiful music 
should be sung to beautiful words, clearly enunciated ; but on the 
other hand, if “the words are worth hearing, and are really heard, 
the listener is likely to have his attention diverted by the art of the 
poet from that of the composer, and ceases to become absorbed in 
the sentiment of the music. Poetry and music are pleasures best 
enjoyed apart. What becomes of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry when it 
is set tomusic? It simply vanishes—and we are not speaking now 
of instances in which it has been mis-set. The only case in which 
neither art interferes with the other, is where the poetry and the 
music are each of the most simple kind—as in old ballads; but no 
one writes simple music or simple poetry in the present day. A 
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good musician can be served by a very bad poet ; and a good poet 
wants no musician at all. In short, “music ” and “immortal 
verse,” married many years since, may now be looked upon as 
divorced. 

The frivolity of Charles II.’s reign was, as every one knows, a 
reaction consequent on the exaggerated and stupid severity of the 
Puritans ; of which, in spite of all changes, we feel the effects in 
the present day, when our working classes, on their one holiday in 
the weck, have no place of recreation open to them but the tavern. 
When James I. was making a progress through Lancashire in 
1617, he rebuked the Puritan magistrates for having prohibited 
and unjustly punished the people for using their “lawful recrea- 
tions and honest exercises upon Sundays and other holidays after 
the afternoon sermon or service ;”” and in the following year, he 
published a declaration against suppressing such sports as were 
lawful. These were “ dancing, either men or women ; archery for 
men ; leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmless recreation ; 
May-games, Whitsun-ales, morris-dances, and the setting up of 
May-poles and other sports therewith used ; so as the same be had 
in due and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of di- 
vine service,” such recreations were prohibited to “ any that, 
though conform in religion, are not present in the Church at the 
service of God, before going to the said recreations :” and all were 
to be punished who indulged in them before the end of divine 
service. The Puritan magistrates had forbidden all Sunday amuse- 
ments, “ but if,” said the king, “ their times be taken away from the 
meaner sort who labour hard all the week they will have no recrea- 
tions at all to refresh their spirits; and in place thereof it will set 
up filthy tipplings and drunkenness, and breed a number of idle and 
discontented speeches in their ale-houses. Also it will hinder the 
conversion of many whom their priests will take occasion hereby 
to vex, persuading them that no honest mirth or recreation is law- 
fully tolerable in our religion.” On the other hand, such sports as 
“bear and bull baiting and interludes ” were still held to be un- 
lawful on Sundays. Mr. Chappell tells us that a copy of the 
proclamation of James I. is in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and that it was reprinted in 1817 by G. Smeeton. It 
ought to be again reprinted, published in all our newspapers, and 
given away in the form of a tract at the doors of Exeter Hall. 

é May-games and morrice-dances were not only condemned by the 
Puritans but regarded as altogether abominable. Here are Prynne’s 
opinions (from the Histriomastix) on dancing :— 

“ Dancing is, for the most part, attended with many amorous smiles, wanton 
compliments, unchaste kisses, scurrilous songs and sonnets, effeminate music, 
lust-provoking attire, ridiculous love-pranks ; all which savour only of sensu- 
ality, of raging fleshly lusts. Therefore it is wholly to be abandoned of all 
good Christians. Dancing serves no necessary use—no profitable, laudable, 
or pious end at all: it issues only from the inbred pravity, vanity, wanton- 
ness, Incontinency, pride, profaneness, or madness of men’s depraved natures 
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Therefore it must needs be unlawful unto Christians. The way to heaven 
is too steep, too narrow, for men to dance in and keep revel-rout: no way 
is large or smooth for capering roisters ; for jumping, skipping, dancing- 
dames, but that broad, beaten, pleasant road leads to hell. ‘The gate of 
heaven is too narrow for whole rounds, whole troops of dancers to march in 
together. Men never went as yet by multitudes, much less by morrice- 
dancing troops to heaven. Alas! they scarce go two together, and these 
few, what are they? Not dancers, but mourners, whose tune is lachryme, 
whose music is sighs for sin ; who know no other cinque pace but this to 
heaven ; to go mourning all the day long for their iniquities ; to mourn in 
secret like doves: to chatter like cranes for their own and other’s sins.” 

Another custom to which, says Mr. Chappell with humorous 
doubt, “the Puritans had a real or pretended aversion” was that 
of kissing. Prynne has alluded to it in the above extract, and it 
was not only customary to salute a partner at the commencement 
and end of every dance, at the least, but also on meeting a fair 
friend in the morning. Mr. Chappell, after a modest “ without 
entering upon the question,” discusses in a very learned and edi- 
fying manner, the origin and history of kissing. Until those 
horrid Puritans got the upper hand the custom of kissing was 
universal—and, at least, for two centuries before, peculiarly 
English. Did it originate, like the custom of drinking healths, 
from the introduction of Rowena to Vortigern, when she “ pressed 
the beaker with her little lips and saluted the amorous Vortigern 
with a little kiss?” It was, at allevents, quite general in the time 
of Chaucer, who frequently alludes to the custom, and thus plea- 
santly describes it :— 

——“ THe riseth up full courtisly, 
And her embraceth in his arms narrow, 
And kisseth her sweet, and chirketh as a sparrow 
With his lippes.” 

Erasmus, writing to a friend, is enthusiastic on the subject 
of kissing in England, and describes it as “mos nunquam satis 
laudatus”’ A Spanish ambassador at the court of, James I. 
“kissed her Majesty’s hands,” says a Spanish pamphlet of the 
time, “craving permission to salute the ladies present, a custom, 
of which the non-observance on such occasions is deeply resented by 
the fair sex of that country.” At the court of Christina, of Swe- 
den, Whitelock, Cromwell’s ambassador, was commanded by her 
Majesty “to teach her ladies the English mode of salutation, 
which, after some pretty defences, their lips obeyed, and Whitelock 
most readily.” When John Bunyan objected to kissing, “that it 
was not a comely sight ;” and when some of the embracers “urged 
the holy kiss,” “Bunyan asked them “why they made balks, why 
did they salute the most handsome and let the ill-favoured go?” 
The almost total abandonment of the practice of kissing is said 
to have been caused by our increased intercourse during Charles 
IL’s reign with France—a country to which we owe many other 
objectionable innovations. In spite of the custom of the country, 
Cavendish, when he visited M. de Créqui at his chateau, was kissed 
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by Madame de Créqui and her twelve maidens—“ for as much as 
he was an Englishman whose custom was in his country to kiss all 
ladies and gentlewomen without offence.” We may here observe 
that in the matter of salutation we still remain in advance of the 
French. In England ladies and gentlemen shake hands upon a 
very slight acquaintance—upon first acquaintance—and among 
the great majority of the population; in France only very near 
relations shake hands, aud aunts do not as a rule encourage cousines 
to shake hands with their cousins. 

If the Puritans objected to dancing that it led to kissing, they 
objected to music that it led to dancing. Philip Stubbes, in his 
Anatomy of Abuses, says, in his chapter on music, “that from a 
certain kind of smoothness in it, it is like unto honey, alluring 
to effeminacy, pusillanimity, and loathsomeness of life. .. And right 
as good edges are not sharpened but obtused by being whetted 
upon soft stones, so good wits, by hearing of soft music, are dulled 
rather than sharpened, and made apt to all wantonness and sin.” 
Moreover, it is “used in public assemblies and private conventicles 
as a directory to filthy dancing.” In 1592 Thomas Cartwright, a 
violent Puritan, attacked cathedral music and the service of the 
Queen’s Chapel, and in 1586, while Parliament was sitting, a 
pamphlet was printed under the title of A Request of all True 
Xtians to the Honorable House of Parliament, praying “ that 
all cathedrals may be put down where the service of God is grie- 
vously abused by piping with organs, singing, ringing and trouling 
of Psalms, from one side of the choir to another with the squeaking 
of chanting choristers disguised, as are all the rest, in white sur- 
plices.” If such was the opposition of the Puritans to music 
during the royalty it could not be expected that it would be tole- 
rated after the establishment of the Commonwealth. Nevertheless, 
Oliver Cromwell was a great lover of music, and “ entertained the 
most skilful in that science in his pay and family.” This reminded 
Heath of “wicked Saul, who, when the evil spirit was upon him, 
thought to lay and still him with those harmonious charms ;”” but 
he adds that “ generally he respected, or at least pretended to love (!), 
all ingenious or eximious persons in any arts.” He engaged John 
Hingston, a celebrated musician, formerly in the service of Charles 
at a salary of one hundred a year; the Hingston at whose house 
Sir Roger l’Estrange was playing, and continued to play, when 
Oliver entered the room—which gained for the virtuoso the title of 
“ Oliver’s fiddler.” Antony & Wood also tells a story of Cromwell’s 
love of music. James Quin, one of the senior students of Christ- 
Church, with a bass voice, “very strong and exceeding trouling,” 
had been “ turned out of his place by the visitors, but being well 
acquainted with some great men of these times that love music, 
they introduced him into the company of Oliver Cromwell the 
Protector, who loved a good voice and instrumental music well. 
He heard him sing with great delight, liquored him with sack, and, 
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in conclusion, said, ‘ Mr. Quin, you have done well, what shall I do 
for you?’ To which Quin made answer, ‘That your Highness 
would be pleased to restore me to my student’s place ;’? which he 
did accordingly.” 

In 1642, the first ordinances were issued for the suppression of 
stage plays; and in 1643, a tract was printed with the title of The 
Actor’s Remonstrance, &c., which shows to what distress the musi- 
cians of the theatres had been reduced. The writer says, “ But 
imusike that was held so delectable and precious, that they scorned 
to come to a tavern under twenty shillings’ salary, for two hours, 
now wander with their instruments under their cloaks (I mean 
such as have any) to all houses of good-fellowship, saluting every 
room where there is company with, Will you have any musike, 
gentlemen?” In 1648, a provost-marshal was appointed with power 
to seize upon all ballad-singers, and to suppress stage-plays. 

During the Restoration, as we have already seen, Italian music 
became very fashionable in England; and Scotch musie (which 
differs from the Italian as rough does from smooth) appears to have 
been much liked at the same time. Pepys, in 1666, heard Mrs. 
Knipp, the actress, sing ‘ her little Scotch song of Barbary Allen,” 
and was “in perfect pleasure to hear her sing it.” Soon afterwards 
at Lord Lauderdale’s, “there played one of their servants upon 
the violin some Scotch tunes only ; several and the best of their 
country as they seem to esteem them, by their praising and ad- 
miring them ; but, Lord! the strangest ayre I ever heard in my 
life, and all of one cast.” In the following year he writes, “‘ Where 
in the streets, I did hear the Scotch march beat by the drums 
before the soldiers, which is very odd.” 

The first Scotch airs printed nm England were a march and two 
dance tunes, which appeared in the Dancing Master of 1665. On 
the other hand, the first selection of secular music, printed in 
Scotland, consisted entirely of English compositions, and songs to 
English ballad tunes. This was Forbes’ Cantus, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1682; and no other secular music was pub- 
lished in Scotland during the seventeenth century. 

If we were to attempt anything like a complete notice of Mr. 
Chappell’s book, considered either as a history, or a treatise, or 
merely a collection of anecdotes concerning our national music, or 
in other points of view already indicated, we should not find the 
Universal Review large enough for our article. We have said that 
the book is very interesting, and it is eminently trustworthy from the 
fact that Mr. Chappell has always gone to original sources for his 
information, and has thus frequently been enabled to detect errors 
in works which, thanks to their conventional reputation, less careful 
authors would have accepted as excellent authorities. We need 
hardly invite the attention of those who pussess the work to the 
pages on “God save the Queen,” in which, while all positive theo- 
ries in regard to its authorship are shown to be untenable, Mr. 
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Chappell proves that Dr. John Bull did not compose it in its pre- 
sent form, and that, in all probability, Carey did. The air, however, 
has been so altered, or rather developed, by the various composers 
who have handled it since something like it was harmonized by Dr. 
Bull, and afterwards converted from an indifferent tune into an ad- 
inirable one, through the fortunate blundering of a copyist,—that 
it may almost be said to have grown. What an interesting thing 
to be able to establish the fact of its gradual formation, like the 
political system of that nation to whose triumphs it has long been 
an indispensable accompaniment! But how humiliating to find that 
somebody marked in Dr. Bull’s manuscript a sharp where there 
should have been no sharp; and that our national anthem owes its 
existence to a mistake ! * 

We left Mr. Chappell at the end of Charles II.’s reign, speak- 
ing of Scotch tunes, and before taking leave of his work, we must 
mention the great service he has rendered to English music, by 
reclaiming from Scotland and Ireland a large number of airs of 
which their collectors had deprived us. Mr, Chappell has in- 
quired into the nationality of an air whenever any doubt on the 
subject could be entertained, and has indicated the variations 
whenever there has been any departure from the original melody. 
We have seen that the first collection of secular music published 
in Scotland consisted entirely of English airs. When, at various 
times, there has been a fashion for Scotch music in England, 
Scotch words have been written to English tunes; the Scotch 
compilers have then taken both words and melody, and, gradually, 
these Caledonianized English ballads have come to be considered 
the national property of Scotland. Polly put the Kettle on, was 
made into a Scotch tune, for the Scots Musical Museum, in 1797, 
and two years before a song from a London pantomime, called, 
If a body meet a body, &e., was changed, for the same publication, 
into Gin a Body, &c. As some English airs were introduced into 
Scotland as early as the fifteenth century, and in time became 
naturalized there, it is frequently difficult to prove, beyond doubt, 
the English origin of some so-called Scotch airs, which almost 
certainly belong to England; but Mr. Chappell, without depend- 
ing on internal evidence alone—which is not a test either as be- 
tween English and Scotch, or English and Irish tunes—shows, by 
a comparison of dates, and by whatever other evidence he can col- 
lect, in which country the disputed melody first appeared, and, if 
possible, who composed it. The Blue Bells of Scotland—that is 
to say, the melody known by that name, and which was written to 
a new version of some Scottish words—was composed and sung 
by Mrs. Jordan, at Drury Lane, and first published by Longman 

* Mr. Chappell prints three or four ballads and part songs, beginning at 
the reign of James [., either or all of which may have been the foundation of 
God Save the Queen ; but it appears certain to us that our national hymn was 


first sung, almost note for noteas it is sung in the present day, by H. Carey, 
in 1740, in celebration of the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon. 
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and Co., in 1800. Jock o’ Hazeldean, John Anderson my Jo, Ye 
Banks and Braes, March, March, &e., and upwards of a dozen 
other airs which usually pass for Scotch, are proved by Mr. Chap- 
pell to be English tunes to which Scotch words have been written. 
Those of our English melodies which are usually thought to be 
Irish, generally appear, for the first time, in a Hibernian dress in 
Moore’s collection, and, in many instances, Moore has stated ex- 
plicitly from what source he has taken them. My Lodging is on 
the Cold Ground, The Girl I left behind me, The Cruiskeen Lawn, 
&e., were never supposed to be anything but English airs until 
Moore adopted them. Even now there are dozens of beaatiful 
melodies in Mr. Chappell’s collection which are so little known to 
the English public, that, if Scotch or Irish words were written to 
them, they would pass for Scotch or Irish tunes. It is curious to 
find how, in the process of time, sad airs have become lively ones, 
and lively ones sad, merely because it has been the custom to play 
them slow in one century and fast in another. Unless we connect 
any given air with some particular situation, or the expression of 
some particular sentiment, it would seem as though slow and sad, 
quick and gay, were, in music, convertible terms. Absolute or 
abstract music has no meaning except that which each listener 
pleases to give to it; though, at the same time, to those who 
delight in music, it may inspire the most lively emotions. 
Again, although we so often hear that Scotch music and Irish 
music are wonderfully “characteristic,” it is very strange that per- 
sons who should be good judges are perpetually making mistakes 
as to the character of each. Moore, who ought to have known 
an Irish tune, was not, it appears, at all acquainted with their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities: and Mr. Chappell has constantly to remark 
that such and such a composer or compiler could not tell the 
tunes of one country from those of another. From this we infer 
—while fully believing that each possesses a certain number of 
airs clearly impressed with the stamp of nationality—that, owing 
to interchange, imitation, and, probably, some other causes, there 
is a far greater resemblance than is generally supposed between 
the airs of England and Ireland, and also between those of Eng- 
land and Scotland. We may remark, that since the publication 
of Mr. Chappell’s work, we have seen “ fantasias on Irish airs” 
by Mr. Wallace and by Mr. Benedict, in each of which one of the 
motives is The Minstrel Boy, otherwise, My Lodging is on the 
Cold Ground. We will quote from Popular Music of the Olden 
Time the passage in which the author settles the question of the 
English or Irish origin of that tune, which will serve as a speci- 
men of Mr. Chappell’s general manner of treating such questions. 


“The only difficulty,” says Mr. Chappell, “is in ascertaining the precise 


time when Matthew Lock’s tune was discarded, [the original air to the 

words ‘ My Lodging,’ &c.] and that now universally known took its place. . I 

have not found the former in print after 1670, but it may have been in- 
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cluded in some of the editions of Apollo’s Banquet, betwen 1670 and 1690, 
which I have never seen. The air now known is printed on all the broad- 
sides, with music, of the last century ; and it is possible that the ballad 
singers may have altogether discarded Matthew Lock’s tune, and adopted 
another,—a liberty subsequently taken with Carey’s air to his ballad of 
Sally in our Alley, although quite as melodious as that which they substi- 
tuted. There is a song to the tune of My Lodging, it is on the Cold Ground, 
in The Rape of Helen, 1737, but that ballad opera is printed without music. 
The words and music are printed in Vocal Music, or The Songster’s Com- 
panion, 8vo, 1775, and it has been a stock-song in print from that time. 
At the commencement of the present century it acquired a new impetus of 
popularity from the singing of Mrs. Harrison, at Harrison and Knyvett’s 
concerts ; and gubsequently from that of Mrs. Salmon. About this time it 
was claimed as an Irish tune by the late T. Moore, including it among his 
Trish Melodies, Uelieve there is no ground whatever for calling it Irish. 
he late Edward Bunting, who was engaged to note down all the airs 
played by the harpers of the different provinces of Ireland, when they were 
co lected together at Belfast, in 1792, and who devoted a long life to the 
collection of Lrish music, distinctly assured me that he did not believe it to 
be Irish. that no one of the harpers played the tune, and that it had no 
Irish character. I do not think a higher authority as to Irish music could 
be quoted, or one more tenacious of any infringement upon airs which he 
considered to be of truly Irish origin. I might add the testimony of Dr. 
Crotch, Messrs. Ayrton, T. Cooke, J. Augustine Wade, and others, both 
Trish and English, who have expressed similar opinions to that of Bunting; 
but, in fact, there is a total want of evidence, external and internal, of its 


being an Irish tune. About the same time that Moore claimed it, it was 
printed in Dublin, in Clifton’s British Melodies.” 


We regret that we shall not be able to do more than mention a 
few of the most striking features in M. Liszt’s work on The 
Gipsies and their Music in Hungary, which, in spite of its repe- 
titions, the redundancy of the style, and the pianist-author’s un- 
ceasing efforts to astonish the reader by the brilliancy of his 
passages,” is interesting, and contains much valuable mforma- 
tion. There are no airs in M. Liszt’s volume, but there are 
eternal descriptions of tunes—the most difficult things in the 
world to describe. But we have said that the essay des Bohémiens 
et de leur Musique is put forward as the preface to a collection of, 
gipsy music published six years ago. To those who do not possess 
this collection, and who have never heard any gipsy melodies, the 
“ preface ” will still be of interest from the account it contains of 
the gipsies themselves, of their peculiar position in Hungary, and 
of the celebrated virtuosi which the gipsy companies have, from 
time to time, produced. M. Liszt thinks that if all the most 
remarkable gipsy airs were collected, the whole would form wi.at 
might be considered a Gipsy National Epic, reflecting the instincts, 
passions, tastes, and aversions of the gipsies —though, without 
the aid of words, we cannot understand how it could reflect any- 
thing more than the sadness, wildness, and independence of that 
race. This, however, would be something, and would support M. 
Liszt in his theory (borrowed from Hegel), that every people with 
a distinctive national character possesses some work, not neces- 
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sarily in the form of a poem, in which is manifested the peculiar 
genius of that people, and which, though it may not narrate any- 
thing, yet tells of everything that is essential in its primitive 
life; and (this illustration of this theory belonging to M. Liszt 
exclusively) that the epic monument of gipsies is to be found in 
their peculiar and characteristic songs. M. Liszt draws a curious 
parallel and contrast between the Jews and the gipsies, whose per- 
secutions, according to a tradition (which is current even among 
the gipsies themselves) are, in each case, a punishment for sins 
against our Saviour. The gipsies, who are now known by ethno- 
logists to have come from Hindostan, were long thought to be of 
Egyptian origin, and it was a popular belief in the Middle Ages 
that by wandering through Europe, and suffering humiliations 
and injuries—which, to the honour of the faithful, it must be ad- 
mitted, were inflicted upon them at all opportunities—they were 
doing penance for having refused hospitality to the Holy Famil 
after the flight into Egypt. The Jews carried with them their 
divine epic—the Old Testament—which, apart from its sacred cha- 
racter, is the most thoroughly national monument in existence, 
though belonging to a nation which, as such, has ceased to be. 
This, in spite of the great literary and artistic power of the Jews, 
is still their only national possession, for while we have Jewish 
writers, Jewish composers, and Jewish painters, none of these 
have ventured to treat Hebrew subjects, nor have they produced 
any work in which the sympathies, regrets, aspirations, or even 
the characteristic qualities of the Jewish mind are revealed. We 
have Jewish philosophers, savants, wits, poets even, but nothing 
like a Hebrew poem, except, perhaps, that portion of Heine’s 
Disputation in which the Rabbi, called upon to defend Hebraism 
against Christianity, celebrates the grandeur of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the majesty and terrible vengeance of Jehovah. We 
have no Jewish tragedy on the subject of the persecution of the 
Jews during the Middle Ages; we do not even know what the 
Jews think of Shylock, nor whether they have, as a body, any 
political views, though it is certain that their influential men in 
England are anxious to get into Parliament, and that Jewish capi- 
talists have great power in every Court in Europe. The greatest 
living composer is a Jew, and so was the last great composer who 
died; but we know of no traditional Jewish music, and cannot 
imagine to what sort of melody an inspired Hebrew bard would 
sing Super flumina. The gipsies, on the other hand, without 
literature, laws, property, or constituted society of any kind, have 
certain feelings and instincts which are peculiar to their race, and 
which are reflected—and there reflected very strongly—in their 
music. * 


* The gipsies have also songs in the literary sense of the term—that is 
to say, they have the words to which they sing their airs, though we have 
seen that in Hungary the music of the gipsies is exclusively — 
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But even gipsy music is disappearing—giving and taking colour 
from the airs of those nations among whom the gipsies have settled 
in largest numbers, and where they have been encouraged for their 
musical talents. In England, France, and Germany they seem to 
have forgotten their songs, like the singing birds of Australia ; and 
it is only in Hungary and Russia that they cultivate what M. 
Liszt calls their national epice—which is, accordingly, a misnomer. 
In the former country either the Hungarian tunes have become 
Egyptianized, from the gipsy companies singing the national 
Hungarian airs after their own fashion, or the gipsies actually intro- 
duced into Hungary the airs which now, having been naturalized 
there, are considered national. In the latter, the gipsies, not find- 
ing their own peculiar répertoire sufficiently large, sing Russian 
popular melodies, and also airs written expressly for them in an 
imitation-gipsy style by Russian composers—in which there must 
be a mixture of three styles, the Russian, the gipsy, and some- 
thing of the individual style of the composer himself. The gipsy 
troupes of Vienna also sing a variety of music, not naturally be- 
longing to the gipsies—just as, to descend to the lowest kind of 
art of which we have yet had cognizance—the Ethiopian niggers 
who infest London, not only sing sham-nigger tunes, but venture 
even to attempt the melodies of Italian composers, which they 
effectually negrify. English composers have long known how to 
write Irish and Scotch music, and hence a confusion so great that 
many airs might be mentioned which an Irishman or a Scotchman 
might claim with apparent justice, but which really belong to 
England, as much as the airs that Mr. Balfe is good enough to 
write for the niggers belong to him. In time, we have no doubt, 
one nation will take the national airs of another, until at last it 
will be difficult for any one, except musical antiquaries and critics, 
to say to what country any particularly striking melody belongs. 
Rossini introduced four Russian airs into The Barber of Seville. 
¥ ae € } Po ¢ ” , ‘ + “i ‘ 

These airs are now Italian. The German people, thanks to Flotow, 
sing The Last Rose of Summer, and, probably, when Martha is 
forgotten, will look upon it as one of their own national songs, 
though every one knows at present that it is introduced into the 
opera as an English air, and that it has been altered by the com- 
poser from one of Moore’s Irish melodies, which is itself a 
pathetic version of the more thoroughly Irish Groves of Blarney. 
There is one form of music, probably the oldest of any, in which 
the different national styles cannot so rapidly be effaced. All 
nations sing of love, wine, and war in preference to other sub- 
jects; and love songs, drinking songs, and songs of triumph or 
defiance seem to pass easily from one nation to another; but the 


The most charming portion of Poushkin’s celebrated poem, The Gipsies, 


is almost a literal transcription of a song which the Russian poet heard 
sung by a gipsy of Bessarabia. 
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music which is not sung—that is to say, dance music—remains 
with the dance, and national dances are slow to change their 
country. We believe that France has neither national music nor 
national dances—though, to be sure, its minuet reflects the man- 
ners of the court of Louis XIV., and its cancan the licence of 
the Revolution. But though it has five patriotic (or rather party) 
airs, it has no old characteristic ballad-music; and though it has 
dances and dancers in abundance, it has no dance with a pe- 
culiar national rhythm, such as the jig in Ireland, the reel in 


Scotland, the hornpipe in England, the waltz in Germany, the 


tuventelle j in Italy, the bolero in Spain, and the majourka in the 
Slavonian countries. We may here remark that M. Sowinski, in 
his work on Polish music, divides the dance-music of Poland into 
the majourka, the Polonaise, and the krakoviak, or cracovienne— 


three entirely different rhythms ; and it is a curious ethnological 


fact, that all the Slavonians have a passion for the majourka. 
Indeed, this more than national form of melody may almost be 
looked upon as the symbol of Panslavism ; and, really the simi- 
larities and differences between Russian, Polish, Bohemian, and 
Hungarian music seem to correspond closely enough to the vari- 
ations in the four most important of the "Slavonian languages. 
We suppose the waltz is to the majourka what the Teutonic is to 
the Slavonian, and among the Latin nations the bolero must be to 
the tarantella what the Spanish is to the Italian. We know that 
Spanish music has a certain oriental colouring, and that Spain 
was invaded and occupied by the Moors. If it could be shown 

that some of the melodies sung by the gipsies of Russia and 


Hungary, or any at all like them, are sung in Hindostan, we 
should have additional evidence i in support of the Indian origin of 
the quondam “ Egyptians.” In short, the study of the music of 
the various nations of the world might be found a valuable aid to 


the study of ethnology. In Great Britain, to return to Mr. Chap- 


pell’s book, we think it could be proved that there was once an 
English, an Irish, and a Scotch style of music, as there were the 
three languages; that the Irish and Scotch, as they have adopted 
our language, have adopted our tunes, and that our composers 
have imitated and re produced ¢heir tunes as our novelists and dra- 


matists have introduced Irishmen and Scotchmen in books and 
on the stage. At present the educated men of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland write the same language, and our composers pro- 
duce music which is neither English, Lrish, nor Scotch, but which 
foreigners would recognize as belonging somehow or other to 
Albion. 

One word, in conclusion, about the effect of external things on 
the music of a nation. Although when a whole nation has "been 
ground down by a long course of tyranny the spirit of the people 
must be affected—and it is the spirit of the people that is mani- 


fested in popular songs—we cannot think of any nation in Europe 
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where at the same time the people are miserable, and their songs 
sad. Swiss songs are full of melancholy beauty; but the Swiss 
ought to be happy enough. Could any amount of political per- 
secution make a Frenchman as dull as a Dutchman? Could any 
amount of felicity cause the Dutch to dance tarantellas or boleros ? 
Let us here quote from Mr. Chappell. 

“Some persons have written of the sudden changes from major to minor 
in the beautiful national music of Ireland, as if these were the outbursts 
of grief in their gayest moments. I cannot say that I have observed any 
sigus of sorrow in Irishmen when their merry tunes have been played ; but 
if these changes are proofs of grief, it is at least a grief of very long stand- 
ing, for Giraldus Cambrensis remarked the same peculiarity in the music in 
the year 1185. While passing the highest eulogium upon the musicians of 
Ireland, he comments upon these rapid and unexpected changes and modu- 
lations in their liveliest airs. The reason now assigned is, perhaps, rather 
more poetical than true.” 

Previously Mr. Chappell has remarked, that those who have had 
deep sorrows seem rarely to have sung of them. Indeed, if free- 
dom and prosperity, slavery and adversity affected the songs of 
nations, the gayest and liveliest music in the world ought to be 
that of England, of which the most that can be said is, that it is 
cheerful; while the most melancholy and desponding should be 
that of Italy, which never caused a touch of sadness to any one 
except to those who, like Jessica, are never merry when they hear 
sweet music. 


Hl. Surmertanp Epwarps. 


SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER : 


UNFAIRLY PLAYED AND FALSELY WON, 


CHAPTER VIL. 
SAD WITHIN—SADDER WITHOUT, 


WueEn the writer of this story was quite a boy, he witnessed a 
death-bed scene, the humour of which struck him not less forcibly 
than the solemnity which must ever exist where a human life is 
being brought to a close. In an out-of-the-way parish of east 
Suffolk, an old man named Anthony Warriner had lived for many 
years on a small farm of not very productive land. He had com- 
menced life as a footman to one of the county squires, and, after 
a domestic servitude of twenty-five years, had contrived to save 
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enough money to take on easy terms, from his master, the holding 
on which he remained till the end of his days. The thriftiness 
and habitual self-denial which had made the squire and his lady 
praise Anthony as “a most sensible young man,” and which had 
raised him from the condition of a menial servant to that of “a 
respectable rate-paying tenant-farmer,” increased rapidly as he 
grew older. The size of his “ occupation,” and the amount of 
capital at his command, did not admit of his making money fast ; 
but fast was he resolved to hold the modest winnings which re- 
warded his toil. The opposition, both intellectual and moral, the 
ridicule, the gibes, the censure that Anthony endured from rural 
wit and malice and morality may be imagined by those who have 
studied human nature, and found it the same amongst country 
boors and the representatives of urbane culture. In the market- 
room which Anthony frequented for commercial purposes, there 
were many good stories afloat about his stinginess; how he well- 
nigh quarrelled with his two men, and was within an ace of losing 
their services in the middle of harvest, because he grudged the 
mild beer he was bound to supply them with ; how he never ate 
wheaten bread, or even bacon oftener than once a week; how he 
always walked the whole six miles to market, in order to save the 
three-pence he would otherwise have to pay the Red Lion ’ostler 
for looking to his steed. Nor did this sort of scandal prevail only 
in the market-room. In the homesteads, the whole district 
through, the farmers’ dames had their say about that Anthony 
Warriner. Their great charge against him was, that he wouldn’t 
marry —because of the expense ; “though, of course, the man 
being what the man was, he’d have to look a long time before hed 
find a.woman worth having, and able to make the most of a farm- 
yard, willing to trust her happiness with him.” These sarcasms 
reached Anthony’s ears from all directions. Tenax propositi, he 
held a calm unruftled temper in his breast, and allowed his neigh- 
bours to clack (it’s a way that neighbours have!) As years and 
tens of years went on, Anthony still persevered in the course he 
had selected for his steps. His hair grew white and very thin; 
his cunning grey eyes lost all the little brightness they were en- 
dowed with in “youth ; his meagre face was shrivelled with the 
penury of his wretched existence. But still he lived on at eighty 
years of age, thin, wasted, clad like a beggar ; sordid, avaricious, 
and querulous. The only inmate of his house, besides himself, 
was an aged, deerepid woman, made exactly after his model, 
Martha Scranchit (for that was her name) had been turned out of 
family after family for dishonesty. She was such a notorious thief 
that no one of respectability would give her employment, and she 
was on the point of being removed to the workhouse, when Anthony 
chanced to be introduced to her, and engaged her to preside over 
his Lares; to get the fowls ready for the market, cook the luxuri- 
ous food on which he (Anthony) sustained himself, and make her- 
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self generally useful. The master and servant suited each other 
admirably. “He paid her no wages, only giving her in return for 
her services lodging and pauper fare. Every penny the poor crone 
got into her hands was stolen; and yet such was her marvellous 
faculty of acquisition, she had many " silver pieces hoarded in the 
dark corners of the out-buildings. To detect her thefts and make 
her disgorge her prey, were the amusements of Anthony’s closing 
years He was not disturbed by her nefarious practices, for he 
knew that, let them be ever so successful, they would fail to sup- 
ply her with a tenth of the wages he would have to pay any other 
servant. At the same time, it was a constant source of ple asure 
to be watching and outwitting one who was continually bent on 
getting the better of him. It was nothing less than the intro- 
duction of all the pleasant excitement of the market-room into his 
home life. He grew genuinely fond of the crone, who was ready 
every hour of the day to p! ay at a game so suited to his tastes. 
At last, however, Anthony’s pulses began to run slow. Asthma 
struck its ragged talons into his breast; and he suffered so much 
and so acutely, that he scarce could enjoy himself—when sitting in 
his arm-chair, ‘and, keenly watching the movements of his compa- 
nion, he would mutter, “ Ah, ah! money—money—it’s what we 
all want, and what so few have. It’s no use, Martha, my eye’s 
on you, you crafty old jade! You can’t rob me: I am too many 
for you—a great deal too many for you! You’re a clever one— 
but you ’re no match for me.’ Soon the old man was so nigh 
death, and his danger was so apparent to himself, that he threw 
aside his considerations of economy, and feeling that a medical 
practitioner might as well have a few pounds of his savings, as 
Death take the whole, sent for the nearest doctor. The doctor to 
whom this summons was despatched, was away from home ; but 
his pupil— a young gentleman of sixteen summers, who believed 
that Byron was the only valuable medicine for the sorrows of the 
mind, and a free use of ‘the lancet the only proper treatment for 
all the distresses of the body—was soon at the old miser’s bed-side. 
He was even then dying of the exhaustion of eighty-six years, as 
much as anything else. He was sitting up in his bed, in a com- 
fortless cold room, with his eyes strained towards an antique wal- 
nut-wood bureau—the only r respectable piece of furniture in the 
house. It was quaintly coverel, and strongly clamped with steel 
and brass; in fact, a chattel for which a fancy- upholsterer in Lon- 
don would ask a strangely large number of pounds from connois- 
seurs of old furniture. Anthony kept his cash and papers and 
other valuables in it. 
“You ’re too late, you ’re too late,” gasped Anthony, as the 
young medical student entered the room; “and ’tisn’t the real 
doctor, but only the young ’un. Now, mind—(gasp)—mind, I 


haven’t taken any of your physic — (more gasping)—no, not a 
drop ; and you can’t charge for anything.” 
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Anthony was assured that neither he nor his executors should 
be called upon to disburse a farthing for the visit, and on this de- 
claration being reiterated, he became calmer. He knew that he 
was dying: stating so with the quiet decision of a man not under 
the influence of fear. The young student by his side had had but 
little experience in his profession, but he knew enough of the symp- 
toms under his observation, to see that Anthony was a good judge 
of his own case. The boy told the veteran that he could not live at 
the most more than a few hours, and with a strong desire, natural 
to his youth and inexperience, to be strictly business-like on so 
momentous an occasion, suggested, with great gravity, that it would 
be well for the expiring man to send for a lawyer and settle his 
affairs, if he had not already done so. Anthony replied that his 
will had been made several years, and he was thankful to say no 
lawyer would get anything more out of him for a last testament. 
Martha Scranchit, whose eyes had manifested how keenly alive she 
was to the importance of the “ young doctor’s” suggestion, gave 
with her countenance an involuntary expression of chagrin at her 
master’s answer. Umph! the will had been made many years! 
She hadn’t lived many years in Anthony Warriner’s service. Pos- 
sibly, after all her hopes, her name was not in the old man’s will. 
These thoughts were clearly legible in the look of fright and dis- 
appointment which for an instant, and no longer, took possession 
of her face. It lasted for only a moment, but in that minute 
speck of time old Anthony saw it, and construed it correctly. 
The discovery acted like a cordial on his heart-strings, quickening 
his circulation, and nerving him for one last contest with his do- 
mestic. 

« Martha Scranchit,” he gasped, “ your poor old master is going 
from you, and you ’II be left alone,” 

Martha wiped her eyes with the corner of her dirty apron, and 
whined out a prayer that her dear, dear master mightn’t be taken 
from her. “Oh! what should she do? Oh! oh!” 

“Yes, Martha Scranchit, you ’Il miss me very much. (A long 
fit of gasping.) But you ’ll find friends, I trust, to keep you 
from the house. A workhouse is a eruel place for an old woman 
of your years—a cruel place. But friends ’I] turn up to help you. 
Poor old women, that have no childer and bid fair soon to be bed- 
ridden, allus have friends. Whoever heard of them being without 
friends?—(A terrific attack of gasping—but Anthony had a great 
point to gain by living through it, and so he survived it.)—My will, 
Martha, was made afore you served me, and so your name isn’t in 
it. I am sorry for it, Martha; but there’s no helping it, for there 
isn’t time to make another. Still, you’ve been a good and faith- 
ful servant ; you ’ve never wronged me, for you ’ve never stole 
a quarter of the wage of an ordinary servant, and you’ve been a 
gentle, tender, watchful nurse to me during my failing sickness.” 
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At this pathetic statement Martha snivelled freely, and polished 
her eyes with her rough apron till they looked tipsy. 

«“ And I should like,” continued Anthony, “ that you should 
have something to remember your poor old master by—something 
vallable and useful—something that ’ud be a comfort to you if 
you prospered, and a—a—that ’ud turn into money if you were 
unfortunate. Now, Martha, is there anything in the house you ’d 
like to have to remember your master by; just as a token that he 
vallied your kindness ¢ ” 

At this question Martha’s eyes flashed triumphantly through 





i. the tears that dimmed them. There was hope for her even yet. 
‘ft She acted her part, however, to perfection. Instead of jumping 
‘ | . at the proffered gift, she treated it coyly, almost with an affectation 
| of terror, as though at the best it was a painful alternative, a pos- 
i session depending on a contingency that she was unable calmly to 


reflect upon. She was sure her dear master was frightened hisself 


se + 


i without a cause—leastwise frightening others—for he had no 
Pei cause to be afeard, for he was as good a Christian as ever ockypied 
‘4 | land. She knew he ’d come round, and be right hearty again. 
ue} But still, if it should please God to lay him by the wall, she 
3 5) ; ’ 
\ i should so like to have—just to comfort her poor old eyes by look- 
: i . ee. oa . 
: ing at it in the lonesome hours—the wa’nut-tree chist. She had 
‘ allus fancied it, and now that her poor dear master had said what 
: he had said, that wa’nut-tree chist did seem like to be a part of 


her hear-rt. 

The wa’nut-tree chist, it is needless to say, was the walnut- 
bureau already mentioned. 

“Well, Martha, I like your choice ;” gasped Anthony, gradu- 
ally becoming weaker in his voice and enunciations, “it’s a 
prudent choice, and just what I thought you would have made. 
It’s a vallable bit ’o furnitur. I once spoke to Mr, Dilston, of 
Framligam, a very clever man in such matters, and who knows 
furnitur well, and he tould me—that—that—(more asthma)—it 
was worth a matter o’ tharty pound, if not more. And youd 
like to have it, Martha? You ’d like to have it.” 
hi i For three hours the old man lay, propped up by pillows, mut- 
tering to himself a rambling talk of, ‘ Wa’nut-tree chist—a 
vallable bit of furnitur. Worth tharty pounds. A great deal— 
a great deal. And I can’t keep it any longer. Martha, too, does 
deserve it. She has done well by me.” 

As the ominous rattle rose higher and higher in Anthony’s 
throat, Martha became nervous. She begged the young “ medicus ” 
not to leave till “it was all over.’ That acute young gentleman 
saw that Martha wished him to stay, because, in case the dying 
man made her a formal presentation of the coveted “ chist,” it 
would be just as well to have a witness to corroborate her account 
of the transaction to the executors. Partly out of good-humour, 
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but much more out of a desire to see the end of a strange scene, 
the youth complied, and sitting down on a comfortless old- 
fashioned high-backed chair, counted the moments as they were 
ticked out by a Dutch clock on the staircase. 

After a long and dreary waiting, the close came. 

A cry of something like alarm coming from the sufferer, brought 
the two watchers to his side, when at least one of the two was 
surprised to see a smile of triumphant humour and self-gratula- 
tion on the face from which, in another minute, Death was about 
to take the breath of life.  Martha—Martha—I am going,” 
old Anthony faintly gasped out his last words, “ good-bye, good- 
bye. As you ’d like to have the wa’nut-tree chist—you may— 
you may—if you like, buy it at the auction. It7ll be sold at the 
auction,” 

A ghastly chuckle followed this speech, and a flash of exultant 
malice from the speaker’s eyes gave emphasis to the conclusion, 
when even the memory of that last sweet triumph was erased from 
the miser’s mind—the human spirit within him was dissipated— 
and there was nothing for Martha Scranchit to avenge her in- 
sulted feelings upon, save his emaciated and lifeless body. 

It may interest the reader to know that this strange character 
left the accumulations of his industry and parsimony—amounting 
to some few thousands of pounds—to the son of his old master, 
the heir of that gentleman in whose service, or upon whose land, 
he had passed all his days. 

On his nephew, Mark Cudworth had, on a large scale, played 
just such a joke as Anthony Warriner perpetrated with his last 
breath. Had Hugh Argentine borne himself to his uncle like a 
sycophant, had he fawned and plotted, patiently endured insult, 
and smiled at the old man’s vulgar gibes, his disappointment 
would have roused no sympathy in the breast of this writer. Had 
he even deigned to trim his sails to the miser’s fanciful caprices, 
and to exercise that small amount of prudence and calculation, 
which that rather mean and very much over-praised mental 
quality, called common-sense, would have dictated, no man of the 
world would have aught to cause him an unpleasant thought in 
the affair. He would then have been merely in the position of a 
speculator who had missed his aim,—a player at rouge-et-noir who 
had staked on the losing colour. But throughout their inter- 
course, from first to last, Hugh had maintained a manly bearing 
to his wealthy relation. Instead of looking to him for assistance, 
he had relied on himself. Where conscience or honour had com- 
manded him to run counter to the whims of his Dives, he had not 
hesitated to do so. Instead of seeking him out and paying him 
court, he had resolutely persevered in his course of irksome duty, 
never even in moments of despondency allowing any glittering 
hopes to beguile him into neglect of his stern taskwork. It was the 
old man who had sent for him; it was the false, selfish, cruel old 
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man who had induced him to cherish expectations—for one sole 
end—that he might drink the very bitterest dregs of defeat. 

If anything could be added to the brutal insult offered to the 
young man in the disposition of his uncle’s property, that additional 
element of injury was found in the various provisions of the will, 
which excluded him from the remotest possibility of being directly 
or indirectly benefitted by the bequeathed property. Four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds were left to found an hospital; 
and there was a clause in the will prohibiting the trustees from 
conferring on Hugh, or any child that might be born to him, any 
office in the establishment to which a salary of any kind whatever 
was attached. Well! well! enough of Mark Cudworth. We 
could be very severe upon him if we liked—we have all of usa 
right to be so. We are never charitable at the expense of our 
neighbours, or magnanimous to gratify a petty vanity lurking in 
our hearts. When those great ledgers, in which, on the surest 
system of double entry, the recording angel keeps the tale of human 
follies, shall be brought down, and all the actions of our lives and 
devices of our imaginations shall be displayed before us in their 
true colours, and their exact value jotted down beside them, there 
will be in the account no fair deeds done to give expression to 
vile unchristian sentiments, no hospitals founded to infuriate our 
nephews, no public alms concealing private wrongs. Of course 
not. Who now-a-days cares to smile—and smile—and be a villain 
still? Who so impious as to bring his virtues into the fields of 
worldly contention to do the service of armour,—or to turn his 
good name to profit ? 

A little earth over Mark Cudworth!—a little earth! But those 
he left behind him are not so easily disposed of. When Sir 
Everard first received the disastrous intelligence, it well nigh 
stunned him. He had the presence of mind to let Lucy guess 
only half the truth, to stammer out something about Hugh being 
disappointed as to the amount of wealth his uncle had left behind 
him, and then to hurry from the room into his study—to seek 
consolation, and commune with himself in a wilderness of guns, 
boots, and hunting whips. But Lucy saw in the expression that 
seized his features, as he read Hugh’s note, all the misfortune 
that had befallen her. When she saw Sir Everard again, it was 
past mid-day; and in the few brief hours during which he had 
been away from her, sorrow had bitten deep lines into his face. 

“ Father,” said Lucy, with a terrible effort to control herself, 
“you need not tell me the contents of Hugh’s note. He is still 
as poor as he was when I first loved him. I am—I am—very 
sorry for him. It will be a bitter trial to him. But do not you 
be sad too—oh, do not look so wretched, that will kill me.” 

The old baronet tried to smile a “God cheer you”’ to his child. 
It was such a sorry ghastly attempt at a smile. He looked ten- 
derly and with a kind of affright into his girl’s pale, gentle, 
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anguish-stricken face. The sight, with all the host of associations 
it called up, was more than his manhood could endure. For a 
few moments he held out his hands, and tried to utter some idle 
words of comfort; and then, sitting down on a sofa, he buried his 
grand old face in his hands, ‘and gave way to grief—as men some- 
times will—as he had not since a certain dismal winter afternoon, 
more than a score years back, when he sate at one of the upper 
windows of the High House, and, gazing at the quiet church, 
thought of her whom he had that day laid there to rest till the 
day of judgment; and dared not think how his after-life would 


flow on without her. 
Lucy sate down by her father’s side, and éaressingly stroked 


the white hair of his ‘head, till he roused himself to say— Run, 


away, child. We must keep apart till we are strong enough to 
comfort each other. At least ’tisn’t for me to add to your trouble. 
I thought I could behave better. I shall be more a man by-and- 
by.” 

"But as Lucy did not seem inclined to obey his request, Sir 
Everard kissed her gently, and went away—to be once more by 
himself, 

Then Lucy Adenbroke, being alone, went to her room, into 
which we have already intruded once, and, throwing herself down 
on the little white couch, tried in vain to think. he cold spring 
wind was sighing and moaning amongst the branches of the park- 
avenues, buffeting the gray steeple and spire of the church, howling 
round the Traverse and Nurse Vincent's cottage, sweeping along 
the terrace, making the black boughs of the cedars creak as they 
swayed up and down, and wailing round the pinnacles of the 
High House like “ infant misery.” It was a dry, cold wind—cold 
as the weight that lay on poor Lucy’s heart, and dry as her staring, 
tearless eyes. She caught herself listening to it, and was grateful 
to it for being so in accordance with her feelings. The dark, cheer- 
less day became darker and more gloomy. Twilight crept up, and 
deepened into night. Then the wind lulled; and Lucy lay in a 
dreamy state of semi-consciousness, and w ondered where the bois- 
terous element had gone, and why such a calmness had taken its 
place. 

She heard voices in her room. She heard a noise at the fire- 
place, as of some one kindling a fire. It was her servant’s step. 
There was a crackling of flames, followed by a grateful warmth 
spreading through the room, and giving a sense of comfort to her 
chilled limbs. Then followe ed another period of silence, scarce 
lasting a minute, but seeming to be an hour, broken at last by a 
well- known voice, saying,— 

“Why, Lucy love, you had let your fire out. You must be 
very cold, Here, darling, take some of this hot tea, and let me sit 
With you.” 

“ Put it down, aunt,” Lucy answered, startled at her own voice. 
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“ Put it down; and oh, dear Aunt Mabel, come near to me, and 
kiss me. It will do me so much more good.” 

Then came the tears that had not been able to flow—all that 
long day of tribulation. She shivered at first, as if the chill that 
had for hours been embracing her heart, on being driven from its 
resting-place, struck fresh terror and disquiet into her nerves, 
Then, hke a little baby nestling into its mother’s breast, she 
twined closer and closer to Aunt Mabel, and, putting an arm 
round her neck, clung to her for help. And Aunt Mabel was 
such a little fragile thing—so minute, and delicate, and feeble; 
and Lucy was such a fine-formed noble girl; that the contrast be- 
tween the comforter and the comforted would have suggested to 
the beholder the thought of a poor drowning man clutching at a 
weed to save himself from destruction. But Aunt Mabel was no 
mere dry reed unable to give support, and not worthy of being 
trusted. A mere tendril—there was strength inher. Our Ame- 
rican cousins would use one of their pet similies, and liken her to 
hiccory. But a better object, in which to seek a resemblance, is 
one of those pure, modest flowers which exhibit their choicest 
beauty only when the wind is keen, and snow lies upon the ground, 
and nature’s face has little cheer in it. 

“ Dear aunt!” at last said Lucy, when she had sobbed herself 
into something like composure, “ I cannot bear it; I shall not be 
able to endure my life. Ialmost wish I had never seen Hugh; I 
almost wish I had never cared more for him than any other man; 
and yet it is so sweet to love him. He ought not to go on wasting 
his life—gradually coming to taste the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment which I feel, and have for so many days felt, although I 
would never allow my own heart to own it. I have been no better 
than a curse to him. He might have married a rich girl, with all 
the beauty and none of the evil I have. His uncle—his wicked 
cruel uncle—would not have treated him as he has done, if love for 
a penniless girl had not made him seem to the old miser so impru- 
dent as to be beyond the power of wealth to do him good. I would 
gladly sacrifice mnyself, and take misery for my lot in this short 
life below, if I could set him free—and see him really happy. But 
I can’t. He is chained to me. It would kill him, if I told him 
to forget me; just as it would kill me if he deserted me. This is 
the worst of it.—Oh! I would not care what befell me, if I could 
but see him happy.” 

_This was said in a very disjointed manner, and in all proba- 
bility with many strange digressions and extravagances of feeling. 
Doubtless, Aunt Mabel, in giving the account to the transcriber of 
these pages, omitted much from what occurred ; partly because she 
had forgotten some things, and partly because many of her dar- 
ling’s confidences were too sacred for repetition, or meant only 
for woman’s ears. 


“Aunt Mabel!” cried Lucy, in conclusion, with something of 
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the egotism of sorrow, “ you have never suffered as I do—you can- 
not know what my grief is!” 

“No, dear, thank God!” replied the old lady, simply, “I have 
had a happy life—and I am very grateful for it. I have had 
you to love and be loved by, and our Reginald and your Hugh, 
and my dear brother who has shown me more tenderness and care 
than any husband could have done. Few women have had so much 
real happiness in life. Sometimes I am wicked enough to think 
it would have been better for me to have had more trouble. Last 
November, when I was ill, I thought, Lucy, that the time had come 
for me to leave the dear old High House, and Everard, and you. I 
had no terror at the thought of death ; for I know that when I 
die, I shall partake of the blessing which was brought to the world 
eighteen hundred yearsago. But still I could not bear the pros- 
pect of quitting all the resting-places of my affection here. I 
love you all so—the dear old home where I was brought up, as a 
little girl, and have lived for so many years—and—and all of you. 
Now, darling, the earth ought not to have a stronger hold on my 
heart than heaven—ought it ?” 

* Aunt,” inquired Lucy, timidly, with a curiosity that she was 
somewhat ashamed of, and half feared was wrong, “did you ever 
love in another way? Were you ever engaged? Did you ever 
wish to be any one’s? Did you ever love — so?” 

Lucy roused herself as she put these questions. She coloured 
at her audacity; but the fire-light was not strong enough to dis- 
play her blushes to Aunt Mabel. 

“ Lor, love!” answered Aunt Mabel, simply, “ all girls do that ! 
I was a saucy, merry child once. What girl of seventeen does 
not think herself in love? What has put the fancy into your 
head ?” 

“ But were you ever engaged ? ”” 

“Yes — yes— Lucy. There — there —let it be.” . 

“Dear aunt,” whispered Lucy, earnestly, “do tell me. It will 
teach me what it is good for me to know.” 

There was a pause. 

“ How long, aunt, is it since you loved him ?” 

“T love him still.” 

“What! Is he alive?” 

“Tn another world,” responded Aunt Mabel, softly. 

There was another pause. But Lucy could not rest. 

“Dear aunt —tell me—do tell me—did he love you better 
than all other living things, even to the last ?” 

“Lucy,” Aunt Mabel answered slowly, “he married another.” 

A cold shudder crossed Lucy’s breast, as she said, “Then he 
was a bad man, and unworthy of you.” 

“Dear one, you wrong him. He was noblest amongst the 
noble, There was no selfishness in him. There is not such a man 
left on the earth.” There was a strange music in the speaker’s 
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voice ; it was very low and soft, and it seemed to be speaking the 
words of a holy ritual, “TI will tell you all. I have never spoken 
of it before to any one. I preferred keeping the memory of it in 
my own heart, all to myself; it has been the quiet pleasure of m 
life to regard it; and my joy would have been lessened had I felt 
that others were aware of it. 

«“ When I was a girl, Lucy, I passed two years in the family of 
my mother’ s brother, in the north of England. It was then and 
there it happened. Hewasa clergyman; I will not mention his 
name, but he was rarely endow ed—noble by nature as well as birth 
— learned, so that even the greatest scholars of the time con- 
sulted him about their works—full of all those accomplishments too 
which hold a young girl’s heart more strongly than greater merits— 
and — and — dear, I could not tell you how handsome he was. He 
was wealthy. He was older some years than 1; he was one-and- 
thirty, and I only a girl of seventeen or eighteen years. He loved 
me! My poor father and mother were dead, and my brother Eve- 
rard was out of the country with the army. I did not write to 
him of my engagement, for ‘letters were often mis-sent in the camp, 
and I could not bear the thought of such a letter, as that in which I 
might have niformed him of my happiness falling into wrong hands. 
I do not think he ever knew of my engagement. Long before he 
returned it was at an end.” 

“ But, aunt, how did it end? It must have been very wrong.” 

« Child of mine, he, when he was younger (a mere stripling at col- 
lege) loved another. She, perhaps, then never guessed how he eared 
for her,or possibly she could not then have loved him as she did after- 
wards. She married another; but he never forgot her, never ceased 
to worship her memory. Even when he begged me to be his wife, 
he would not stoop to deception, but told of that passage in his life, 
and told it to me, Lucy, so that I gloried in him for it. I would rather 
have had such a sec ond love of such a heart than all the first affec- 
tion in the world! Well, our engagement had not lasted two 
months when Aer husband died. Ere long I learnt that she had 
discovered how she was regarded by him, and [ learnt, too, that she 

was a noble creature, worthy of him. If ‘such a thing could be, he 

was gentler to me than before ; he was so happy when he knew my 
eyes were upon him; but I saw him when he imagined himself 
alone. Then there was such a sadness on his face as my young life 
never imagined. You know, beauty, how a woman, when she really 
loves, can ‘read the heart of her lover! how she can “act | ! There was 
but one thing to do; I played with him —I made him believe me 
a heartless coquette. He expostulated with me; I answered with 
ridicule and flippancy. My uncle’s family all cried shame upon 
me; I have never known them since. I—I—threw him from me. 
he never imagined why. He married his first love, and God blessed 


them with much joy and fine children ; and the whole world heard 
of his fame and goodness,” 
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“Qh! dear aunt, did he never discover what you had suffered 
for him: how nobly you had sacrificed yourself ? # 

“Vor years, Lucy,” the old lady answered very slowly, with a 
pause between. every few words, “ that was my sorrow, the ever- 
present knowledge of the opinion he had of me, and the i im possi- 
bility of undeceiving him, without troubling him. But that trial 
is at an end now: for he is in heaven. He no longer sees through 
a glass darkly, but knows me.” 

The fire was burning low, and had ceased to give much light to the 
room. Lucey Adenbroke put forth her hand to touch the quiet 
face of her aunt, and felt the silent tears upon it. Then Aunt Mabel 
hastily kissed her, and slipped out the apartment into which she 


had brought solace, and from which she took away somewhat of 


sorrow. And Lucy remained thinking how strange it was that 
she had never suspecte -d such a story of Aunt Mabel before. 

Has not each of us a secret ? The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness. Would that none could meddle with its sorrows ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
INVALIDED. 


THE agitation caused by the occurrences of that unlucky spring 
had a lasting and sad effect on Lucy Adenbroke. She tried bravely 
to fight against the weight of gloom ever bearing down upon her, 
but the weak flesh would not aid the willing spirit. Hugh came down 
to see her, and she seemed to him to endure her disappointment 
with so equable a mind, that he went back to London, cheered 
into something resembling his former hopefulness. To Sir 
Everard, ‘Lucy always showed a serene face. The old baronet 
missed from it the light of its old mirth, and marked upon it a 
subdued gravity that reminded him of the expression of resignation 
which came over his wife’s gentle countenance, when she was told 
that in a few hours she would be taken from husband and chil- 
dren, never to see them again till they had been glorified by the 
power that dwells behind the curtain of death. Sir Everard ob- 
served and pondered over that change, but it did not at first 
depress him, for he saw her ever cheerfal to others, attentive in 
discharging ‘the little duties of her daily life, more considerate 
than ever to servants and dependents and her poor friends in the 
village, and manifesting a healthy interest im all that surrounded 
her. He was deeply moved by discovering in her manner an 
increased anxiety to have the affection of every creature formed 
by its Maker to feel and bestow affection. She clung to every 
being that seemed to care for her. Even to the very dogs, as she 
patted and caressed them, looking beseechingly into their honest 
VOL. III. FF 
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eyes, she seemed to say, “Think of me, be very fond of me, for I 
want you now more than ever; more than ever.” Sir Everard 
noticed she never laughed with her old, merry, rippling, ringing 
laughter. Lucky for him he never suspected how many hours, 
when he was riding Gossamer about his farms, she passed in silent 
bitter tears, in her solitary room, locked against intruders, and 
where none came,—not even a good spirit to comfort her ! 

Week after week she grew paler and more thin. She lost 
strength, too, visibly ; discontinuing her habit of early rising ; flag- 
ging and re tiring to rest long before the close of the evenings; and 
often disappearing in the mid-day to lie down from languor—seek- 
ing for the refreshment that she never found. Then Sir Everard and 
Aunt Mabel became frightened, and the physician was summoned 
from Newton Coggs. When that learned and suave functionary 
made his appearance at the High House, he did not require a very 
long interview with his patient to discover what was the matter. 
The quick feeble pulse—running like a small thin thread of fire, 
the restless eyes, sunken cheeks, and parched skin, were a charac- 
tery that a mere novice in nosology could have construed. Lucy, 
too, left the good man in no doubt as to her case. She liked the 
doctor as one of her very best friends. He had often before come 

her bedside, and by kind words had seemed to charm away 
sickness. He had, when she was a little unconscious babe, sate 
and watched her dying mother, who (Aunt Mabel had often told 
Lucy the story when she was a child), after speaking the words 
of her last sorrowful farewell to Sir Ever ‘ard, and her boy, and 
sister-in-law, turned her grateful eyes to her. medical attendant, 
and said, with her last breath, “ And you, too, Dr. Anstey—I love 
you, too.” So Lucey had good reason to treat her physician with 
confidence. It was a relief to her, after so many terrible weeks of 
conscientious hypocrisy, to be able to tell the truth—the whole 
truth—to a friend with a heart made for generous sy mpathy, and 
to lay aside the pious fraud in which she had so courageously 
persevered, 

“Qh, dear Dr. Anstey,” said Lucy, quickly, and with a pathos 
that almost startled the doctor out of the judicious line of 
address which at the first glance he saw he ought to adopt, put- 
ting, as she spoke, both her small white hands over her heart ; 

‘you can’t do me any good this time—it ’s all here, her e—and 
you can’t cure that.” And the doctor, who in a trice re covered 
his self-command, replied with a sort of cooing cossetting laugh, 
as he gently took hold of one of the small white hands ; “es Oh— 
oh—you don’t know all that we doctors can do. Wait a week or 
so, my dear young lady, and then tell me if I can’t cure that.” 

When the doctor, ‘having terminated his interview with his 
patient, came into the wainscotted parlour, where Sir Everard and 


Aunt Mabel were sitting, anxiously waiting for his report, he wore 
a grave and troubled face. 
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“ Anstey, you have nothing good to say,” said Sir Everard. 

“Well, well; not much, not much. Lucy is very nervous, and 
there ’s a great deal of febrile action, as well as mental depres- 
sion.” 

“ Call it by its right name, man,” growled Sir Everard, prelud- 
ing his remarks by a very unusual discourtesy in the shape of an 
oath. 

Dr, Anstey, in an expostulatory manner; “ No, no; no names 
just at present. We ’ll wait, Sir Everard, and see what a few 
hours will bring about. Names are such extreme and terrifying 
things. I have given ample directions to Nurse Vincent (1 am 
glad she is here), and there, you see John is off (pointing to a 
servant cantering over the park on the back of Gossamer) to New- 
ton Coggs to get my prescription dispensed. I must go now, for 
I have to go twelve miles out beyond you. But I ’Il be back at 
ten o’clock to night, and as my horses will be knocked up, I ’Il 
stop and bait, and remain with you a couple of hours. Now, 
mind, Sir Everard, don’t frighten yourself till you see me again, 
there ’s a good man ; good-bye.” 

Aunt Mabel followed the doctor into the hall. The doctor 
heard her light step behind him, indeed he had expected it. 

“ Miss Mabel,” he said, in a mysterious whisper, turning round 
and beckoning her to follow him to a distant corner of the hall. 

He took up a position behind a suit of steel armour, that cut 
rather an absurd figure on a sort of tailor’s block, and then lowering 
his head till his lips were in a line with the ear of the pale, trem- 
bling, little old lady by his side, he said, “ Miss Mabel, you ’re a 
woman, and won’t be scared out of your wits like your brother. 
I shall be here again at ten o’clock, but by that time Lucy will be 
delirions. She is going to have an attack of brain fever. You 
must do what you think best with Sir Everard. Now, go straight 
up stairs to Nurse Vincent. She has some messages from me. 
We ’ll have a long talk to-night.” 

Aunt Mabel made no word of answer. She only took the 
physician’s right hand in hers, and kissed it with womanly ten- 
derness, and then turned away to do as she was bid. 

Women are at all times very fond of their doctors, retaining in 
health a pure and lively gratitude for the services rendered to 
them in sickness; whereas men only cordially love the members 
of the faculty, as the devil loved the ways of piety, when they are 
at death’s door. 

“Good day to you, Monsieur Bouvart,” said the French mar- 
quis to Bouvart, “I feel quite in spirits, and think my fever has 
left me.” 

“JT am sure it has,” replied Bouvart, drily, “the very first ex- 
pression you used convinces me of it.” 

“ Pray explain yourself.” 

“ Nothing is easier,” answered Bouvart. “ In the first days of 
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your illness, when your life was in danger, I was your dearest 
friend ; as you began to get better, | was your good Bouvart ; and 
“now I am Monsieur Bouvart ; depend upon it, you are quite re- 
covered.” 

The experience of Enricus Cordus agreed with Bouvart’s, for he 
wrote the epigram :— 


“Tres medicus facies habet ; unam, quando rogatur, 
Angelicam ; mox est, cum juvat, ipse Deus. 
Post ubi curato, poscit sua preemia, morbo, 
Horridus apparet, terribilisque Sathan.” 


Doubtless the Latinity of all subscribers to the Universal Re- 
riew is quite equal to that of the writer’s, but, for the sake of the 
circulating libraries, an English version is given :— 


“Three faces wears the doctor; when first sought, 
An angel’s ;—and a god’s, the cure half wrought ; 
But when that cure complete, he seeks his fee, 
The devil looks less terrible than he.” 


The first of these three faces Dr. Anstey always wore in the 

eves of Aunt Mabel. Certainly, she was such a constant invalid, 
that she had every month of her life fresh reason for feeling 
obliged and grateful to him. And never did she fly more gladly 
to him than on that terrible night, when, half-an-hour after his 
time (the roads were very bad), the doctor stepped out of his 
carriage, and entered the High House. 

“It ’s just as you said it would be, dear Dr. Anstey,” the lady 
informed him. ‘I have spoken to Everard. He knows all about 
it; and he bears it very quietly,” 

’ ‘ > ¢ . 

The girl was confined to her bed for many weeks. It was found 
necessary to cut off close to her head the rich lustrous hair which 
we admired not a little on first making her acquaintance. Fortu- 
nately she was gentle and manageable, with childlike docility 
doing exactly what Nurse Vincent bade her, and testifying to Aunt 
Mabel gratitude for her tender watching, But distressing de- 
lirium took possession of her mind, in which the memories of the 
past were perverted so as to make the present stern and gloomy. 
At first Sir Everard was a frequent visitor by his sick child’s bed- 
side. He, for a week or more, was the only person who ap- 
proached her that she did not recognize; and the old man would 
sit at the foot of her couch, his head drooping despondently, no 
word coming from his lips, no movement in any part of his huge 
frame, gazing hopelessly and helplessly on the wreck which mental 
agony had made of his beautiful daughter. At last she knew him, 
and addressed him in such wise that he would fain have not 
had her greeting. It happened in this way. Her dark eyes—s0 
staring and round, so disproportionately large, now that illness 
had reduced the rest of the face to little more than the palm of a 
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lady’s hand—opened and fixed themselves on the subdued old 
man. 

« Ah, sir,” she said slowly, after a moment’s pause, “was I not 
right? Do you remember that morning, papa, when I told you 
God would punish us for our wicked thought ? We wished him 
dead—we did not really care what became of him, so long as we 
had his wealth. It came on us by little and little. The one lean 
kine devoured all our noble ones; it was such a fearful creature, 
nothing could stand against it. I knew how it would be. I saw 
our overthrow and destruction coming. We are justly punished. 
But—but—we can never be forgiven.” 

“Merciful heaven!” murmured Sir Everard, hoarsely. He 


knelt down by his child, took her wan wasted hi and in his, and, 
with an inward prayer that he might be inspired to speak to the 
solace and relief of the troubled conscience, he said, in an under 
tone, but slowly and impressively, “ Lucy, my darling, don’t harp 
on an idle speech of mine. It was very wrong of me to have made 
it, and long ago I repented of it. It is pleasant to me to know 


that you reproved me for it. But do not say my sin cannot be 
forgiven; it is wrong to say so—for, Lucy, all our sins will be 
forgiven.” 

Lucy answered in a languid monotone, as if the inclination had 
seized her to carry on an argument which she had not strength 


enough to sustain. “Oh, no, papa—you are quite mistaken. It 
wasn’t your evil thought—it was mine. You spoke it idly—I 
thought it earne sstly. I cried out against you, because I could not 
endure the wickedness within me.”—(Then she shuddered, and 
after a few seconds’ silence, became excited.) —“It is in me—I ‘can’t 
conquer it, I can’t crush it, or kill it, or put it asleep. Oh, papa, 
take it out of my heart—pray God to take it out of my heart.’ 
With these words the lucid interval ceased. Half-an-hour after- 


wards, when Nurse Vincent returned to her post of duty, she 
found her charge in a paroxysm of fever, muttering and singing 


with delirium, and much the worse for having been left alone for 
a short time with Sir Everard. 
Dr. Anstey, at his next visit, prohibited the baronet from further 


interviews wth his daughter, until she was in a state of conva- 
lescence. Poor Sir Everard complie -d without a grumble. He saw 
the wisdom of the interdiction. But his was a . dreary life for the 


next few weeks—waiting, in a sort of despair, the event of a con- 
test in which he could take no part. 
When Lucy was brought down stairs for the first time in the 


month of May to sit for half an hour by the drawing-room fire, 
and once more to see her dear old father, from w hose society she 


had for so many days been debarred, it was impossible to say 


whether she or Sir Everard was the more altered. Deep lines had 


been bitten into the baronet’s face, his figure was bowed, and his 
whole aspect was changed. The villagers and the humble people 
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on the estate remarked the alteration that had been so rapid] 
effected in him; and sinister rumours went about to the effect that 
Sir Everard was “wonderfully broken”—in short, that he was 
breaking up. vi 

As soon as Lucy was strong enough to make the requisite ex- 
ertion, she left the High House, and under the protection of her 
father and Aunt Mabel moved about from place to place in search 
of that vigour which had deserted her. She tarried for a time in 
Bath; she went to that elegant drawing-room for invalids—Lea- 
mington; when the fierce hot weather set in, she was carried 
north to the fresh bracing air of Scarborough ; and when the leaves 
began to fall from the Sharsted avenues, the loungers on the 
Brighton cliff often observed a fragile, lovely girl— whose delicate 
features made every chivalric man wish to uncover his head or do 
something to show her homage or shield her from harm—taking 
her drive on the parade in an open carriage. “ Oh—yes,” it would 
be said in different ways amongst the gossippers, “ they are the 
Adenbrokes—that lovely woman is poor Miss Adenbroke, and that 
fine old fellow, sitting with his back to the horses, is Sir Everard. 
No one here knows anything about them, but everybody likes them. 
N herek ything about them, but everybody likes them.” 

Dr. Anstey had advised continual change for Lucy. The current 
of her thoughts, the physician said, must be, by every available 
means, made pleasant. She was of a highly nervous temperament, 
and if she was allowed to worry herself about any one distressing 
subject, why, to one of her peculiar organization, the result would 
be most unfortunate ; her mind was so delicately strung, it was 
impossible to say how far it, as well as her bodily health, might be 
affected. Dr. Anstey, it may be remembered, had an objection to 
using strong terms ; but he contrived in his cautious, roundabout 
way, to make his meaning tolerably clear. 

So much was Lucy benefited by the doctor’s plan, that when she 
arrived at the High House, after an absence of some six months, 
on Christmas eve, she really looked herself again. Hugh was 

+o > > ? > Y “ = Ps . 

there to receive her, That young clergyman had contrived to 
come across her path at various points in her travels. He had 
made flying excursions north, south, east, and west, to get a few 
hours with her. Not so much through the strength of his intel- 
lect, or the excellence of his scholarship, as through the influence 
. his private connection, the Rey. Hugh Argentine had got into 
the way of making a good many stray guineas with his pen; and 
as their entire aggregate would have been insufficient to have 
bought him a living, or even to have furnished him a house, it 
cannot be said that he did not put the money to the best possible 
use, when he expended it on coach-fare to get a few brief glimpses 
of Lucy. ; 

« nd . ° . 

“Miss Adenbroke was quite herself again,” proclaimed Mr. 
Simon Vincent, at the Traverse, and the news was passed on in 
notes of acclamation to all “ the sets ” in the village. That social 
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entity, too, “the neighbourhood,” comprising all those gentle 
families of the district who were within dining-with-each-other 
distance, received the intelligence with satisfaction. Sir Everard 
also picked up his good looks, and laughed again over his wine in 
the old cheery style. But from the events of that last year he 
never altogether recovered. His cheek was paler, and his brow 
more thoughtful, He never hunted again: not because he ima- 
gined a man could not die as creditably in a scarlet coat, as out of 
one; but he at last recognized in himself an amount of bodily 
infirmity that made violent horse-exercise, at the best, a perilous 
labour. He became somewhat graver in his deportment, always 
attending the divine service of the church twice a day; whereas 
he had been in the habit of frequently absenting himself from the 
afternoon duty. He talked, too, of giving up his sporting paper, 
but the writer of these pages is glad to say Sir Everard never took 
that unwise step. He still shot with unerring precision ; but it 
was observed that in his shooting excursions he made much more 
use of Gossamer’s back than he did formerly. 

“ Pshaw!” said Mr. Costerton, nodding his head with great sa- 
gacity tu his son, “ there ’s a screw loose somewhere, and he knows 
it; or, hard up as he is, he would be for buying a new hunter, and 


sending another fifty guineas to Colonel Adams for the hounds. 


What a mistake that man’s life has been! Why he might, if 
he had only liked to look sharp, have been worth seven thousand 
a year, and bought out that old scoundrel, Lord Glanberris.” 

Mr. Costerton thought an English gentleman had every con- 
dition requisite for complete earthly happiness, if he could every 
ten years “ buy out” or “sell up” one of his neighbours. And 
had the banker only lived in this prudent generation, no one would 
have thought him a mistaken or eccentric man. 

“‘Ah!” concluded Mr. Costerton, devoutly, “I do hope the 
son will not turn out as big a fool as the father,” 





CHAPTER IX. 


OLD ENGLAND ONCE MORE. 


“ O_p Encianp once more!” They were the words that came 
from Reginald Adenbroke’s lips, as he was carried on men’s 
shoulders to the generous soil of his mother-land from the vessel 
which had conveyed him from India. He was worn and exhausted, 
with searce more strength in his finely-shaped form than when 
Mrs. Vincent dandled him in her arms to the tune of “ hush-a-by- 
baby.” But he spoke heartily; and a bright light—of triumph 
and of genuine patriotic affection—was in his eye. There had 
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just been a little demonstration on board, upon his quitting the 
passengers, to whom he had much endeared himself on the way 
home. Many of them were ladies, and they had conceived a strong 
interest for the young officer. “ You are going home to enjoy your. 
selves,” he had said to some of the prettiest of them; “I am going 
iene to die.” And the women felt very tenderly to him, because 
they saw his words were true ; because, moreover, his voice was win- 
ning and his face handsome (we won’t think the worse of them for 
that, why shouldn’t one like a comely face ?). If his companions 
of the we ‘ntler sex were all the better inclined to him for being well- 
looking, the men thought none the worse of him for the same rea- 
son—and that’s not a little to say in his favour, and theirs also. 
We are prone to judge mercifully a man on whose brow the arrow- 
head of death is set. It is more than probable that in our hearts 
we should show more affection for a dying enemy, who is safe not 
to bother us much longer, than for a "sturdy vivacious friend who 
bids fair to use the privileges of friendship for the next five-and- 
twenty years. Doubtless this told greatly in Reginald’s favour, 
and caused the ladies to pity him because they loved him, and 
the men to like him, because they pitied him. Anyhow, 
the young soldier had won the heart of every living creature 
(not destined for culinary purposes) on the deck ; and as he was 
carried from his couch, from which he had for hours been gazing 
at the white cliffs of the old island, to the landing-place, all the 
inmates of the floating castle formed in double line, and gave him 
a cross fire of good wishes and cordial adieus as he passed between 
them. There was scarce a dry pair of eyes in the whole assembly ; 
and if there were, most assure edly they did not be long to Reginald ; 
though he was by no means too prone to the melting mood. 

India was quiet again, after terrible campaigns in which an 
amount of forgotten heroism was displayed that would have fur- 
nished material for a score of Jliads, Wherever danger was to be 
dared, and honour won, Reginald had foreed his way. He was the 
last of his line to wear a sword, and his had been worn gallantly. 
Perhaps his courage had been little else but the recklessness of 
desperation ; but it was not less effective in deed than in story. 
The truth is, he had gone out wishing for death, and was only dis- 
appointed in not having found it. And this did not arise from 
his having a glorious scorn of death, or a noble contempt of life. 
Certainly there were some points in his position, as the impover- 
ished descendant, and, worse still, the impoverished representative 
of an old family, that (under any circumstances) would have infused 

a more than preponderating share of bitter into the sweets of ex- 
istence. But all the remote and immediate inconveniences of his 


ill-stored pocket would have been nothing to him, if his health had 
been good. 


He had been imprudent, his friends said (who isn’t? whose 
friends dun’t say so?), At Eton, when he was a thin, slight 
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stripling, he had thrown himself, with boyish ardour, into all the 
pursuits, and follies, and vices of the place. Sir Everard had a 
theory (not a bad one either—though moralists are very fond of 
knocking it about with their logic- mills) that a boy shouldn’t be 
a milk-sop, that he should pick and choose for himself—learning 
to distinguish between good and evil by experience, and not by an 
infinite series of euide- books, aud homilies addressed to young 
men entering on life. Such was the plan on which the baronet 
himself had been brought up; and though it had brought him into 
some few difficulties—like the good, honest, loyal Conservative 
that he was—he believed in the plan, and spoke well of it, because 
it was an old one, and sanctified by the usages of generations of 
his forefathers. He let the boy have more money than was good 
for him at school; and on leaving his academic nursery much 
more than was good for him. Some imprudent men are wonder- 
fully far-seeing “and economical in regulating the pecuniary affairs 
of their children—admirably self-denying in all expenses that 
don’t immediately affect themselves. Sir Everard was not one of 
these. If his money did roll out from his coffers too fast, at least 
a full and liberal proportion of it, he was resolved, should roll in 
the direction of his boy. So the lad was plente ously supplied with 
vasl—and he spent it in the same way, profusely and intem- 
perately (not exactly knowing its value), with no regard to hy- 
gienic principle Ss, or any other principles, save those of gentle- 
manly honour, in which it was impossible for an Adenbroke to be 
deficient. In the last generation young men were extravagant, 
having enormous bills with tailors, wine-merchants, dealers in 
pictures and horses, and other purveyors of necessaries. In the 
very best ranks of high society they would not unfrequently have 
their lateh- keys made of gold. But all that is of the past, and, 
now-a-days, a young man of quality (to use the word of our 


grandfathers) is as saving and stingy as any poor clerk in the 
Customs. 

It must not be thought that Reginald killed himself with hard 
living. His error, or wisdom, was that he did n’t preserve himself 
with tender usage—the early hours, muffetees, abstemious diet, 
and waterproof goloshes which the rising young men of 1860 
derive so much be nefit from. The consequence was, that his con- 
stitution, in which lurked the seeds of consumption (hereditary in 
his mother’ s family), broke down ten or fifteen years sooner than 
it would have done under the moll-coddling sy stem. 

When Reginald received orders to proceed with his regiment 
from an unhealthy station in the West Indies to the scene of 
contest in our Eastern empire, he had already been assured, by 
competent authority, that he had not many years to live. The 
prospect of closing his days in a campaign stirred: his blood, and 
caused him to be joyous as a child starting for a holiday. Since 
a selection between different modes of life was denied him, he was 
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grateful to have a choice of deaths. His malady was 80 far ad. 
vanced that he might, without any risk of misrepresentation, have 
returned home to be nareed into his grave. But that course was 
little to his mind. He gave no hint, in his letters to the High 
House, that he was not in vigorous health. In them there was 
nothing from which Sir Everard could suspect the state of the 
case, unless it was a something resembling exaggeration in the 
terms with which the writer insisted on his athletic prowess, and 
the certainty that neither climate nor fatigue could hurt him. 
With a noble hypocrisy the young man went forth to seek a fate 
that, contrary to his hope, was not to be his. In that fine army 
how many gallant fellows were there who fought for honowr—and 
only won a grave; whereas Reginald, intent in finding a grave, 
reaped only honour. The fierce excitement of the campaigns 
prolonged his da 1ys. Every new letter from the seat of war brought 
Sir Everard grateful intelligence of his boy—his daring, his 
promptness, his dexterity, and capacity for command. His name 
was so sure to figure in every despatch sent home by the com- 
mander-in-chief, that sagacious and amiable critics of public affairs 
said, over their morning coffee, in London, that it was “a shame, 
a shame, that sort of puffing!” which, in a very brief time 
it was discovered, was merely the consequence of “young Aden- 
broke” being married to a niece of the general in command. Sir 
Everard, fortunate ly, never heard any of these generous comments. 
He only saw that his boy was declare d, by the highest authority, 
the most distinguished ‘of the young soldiers in his Majesty’s 
army. An observer could te ll, on such occasions, what news the 
paper contained by only looking at Sir Everard, and marking how, 
in the middle of a column, he’d clench his fist, and, bringing it 
down with a crash on the table, would look round shout hire for 
sympathy, breathing labor iously—as if he half contemplated a fit 
of sobbing, his face purple with emotion—and almost disfigured 
with a too strong happiness, and his eyes dimmed with womanly 
tenderness and manly triumph. 

So Reginald Ade nbroke fought his way up; and, on the termi- 
nation of hostilities, came home a colonel, and a C.B.—envied, 
maligned, and traduced, as merit in a great, and generous, and 
free country ought to be. 

“ By Jove, sir—by Jove, sir!” cried aloud, in Pall Mall, little 
Lumley , “that young fellow s connections will dandle him into a 
peerage ‘be fore he is fifty.’ Lumley had had, once on a time, the 
command of an expedition ; but, somehow, he never got the offer 
of a second. So he went about town, w henever there was a stir 
in military affairs, swe: aring that “there was an iniquitous combi- 
nation amongst men in power not to give talent a chance, sir—not 
to give talent a chance, sir.” But, ‘doubtless, Lumley was more 
comfortable with gall and vitriol in his heart’s core than he would 
have been without such stimulants. “Heart-burning you say 
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there ll be ?” said an Irish gentleman, a short time since, to the 
writer of these pages; “by Jasus, and I trust there will! How 
can a man of spirit enjoy life without a deuced large quantity of 
heart-burning ? ” 

When Reginald reached the High House, Sir Everard received 
him with a stoical calmness that contrasted strangely with the 
tenderness and fatherly love he exhibited by the performance of 
those small acts of personal care which are supposed, most erro- 
neously, by many people to be altogether beyond the sphere of 
masculine capability. The old man never allowed himself to give 
way to sorrow in the presence of his son. He, too, had been a 
soldier; and now, in his old age, resolved to show that he had not 
outlived his powers of enduring—bravely, as a soldier ought. 

“Sir Everard,” said Reginald to his father, about ten days after 
his return to Sharsted, as he lay on a sofa in the drawing-room, 
with a view of the park stretching out before him, “I am not 
so strong as 1 was last week, in spite of all Anstey’s sanguine 
hopes.” 

“Reginald,” answered Sir Everard, gruffly, “you sha’n’t die 
yet. The line sha’n’t come to an end.” 

“Tt can’t close better, father. There is not a life of shame to 
be found in the whole length of it. And, thank God! men say I 
have not diminished its honour.” 

Sir Everard turned away his head, and left the room. 

His place was soon taken by Lucy Adenbroke. When Regi- 
nald’s eyes fell on his sister, he beckoned to her to come close to 
him, so that he could speak to her without much exertion. It was 
autumn. Every succeeding quarter of an hour made the blue of 
the clear, unclouded sky softer and more serene as the sun came 
round to the west, and slowly fell behind the wood. The red 
tints were on the trees, and through the open window came in the 
gentle air from the terrace. The brother and sister looked at the 
dark cedars beneath which, as children, they had often played ; at 
the park, in which they had wandered—Reginald, as the senior by 
eight years, taking charge of the little, merry lass by his side. 
Then they turned their eyes to the church-spire that rose up above 
the trees on the hill-side. 

“ Lucy,” said the young man, “ one thing makes me very happy 
at the thought of going from this pleasant place. I shall make 
room for a better man. Thank God! Hugh will be a good lord 
of the manor, and a kind friend for all the people on the estate. 
You ’Il be very—happy ; I know you will. In the night, when I 
can’t sleep, I quiet myself with fancying what your life will be 
here in the old High House,—years hence,—years hence. Lucy, 
darling, if you should ever have two sons—name one of them after 
me, and talk to him often about me when he is a child, and when 
he grows up— make him a soldier— and let him wear my 
sword,” 
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He did not feel the chill and the spasm that struck to Lucy's 
heart at these words, It was well he did not. 

He did not see her an hour afterwards, when, in the solitude of 
her own room, she stood before her mirror pale, and panting, and 
scared, and so changed in aspect that she started from her sem- 
blance in the polished surface—fancying that some wild, wicked, 
frenzied creature had broken in upon her retirement. 

“Oh, Father!” cried Lucy Adenbroke, sinking on her knees, 
and clasping her hands together, “ oh, dear Father in heaven, have 
mercy on me, and help me. Take that thought out of my heart, 
Take it out. For how many long months and years has it tor- 
tured me! Oh, take it out! I cannot endure it!” 


(To be continued.) 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND DIPLOMATIC 
TARIFFS.* 


In former days a diplomatist was wittily defined to be “a person 
sent abroad to lie for the good of his country.” The epigram, 
doubtless, suggested a true, though somewhat caricatured, idea of 
diplomatic practice and principle, as then understood. If, at the 
same time, a commercial treaty had been described as “a bargain 
into which each of two nations enters in order to cheat the other, 
and succeeds in cheating itself,” the truth of the deseription 
would not have been less, nor the exaggeration greater, than in 
the companion definition. Under that complication of economical 
fallacies and misconceptions which Adam Smith denominated the 
“Mercantile System,” it could hardly be otherwise. For, from 
the point of view taken by the classes whose creation that system 
was, and the statesmen who had imbibed and formularized their 
opinions, any trade was advantageous to one of the countries en- 
gaged in it only in the exact proportion in which it was pro- 
ductive of disadvantage to the other: whatever was gained by the 
one was actually so much subtracted from the wealth of the other. 
Accordingly, in framing an agreement, the object of either nego- 
tiator was to secure for his own country an advantage over that 
with which he dealt; and the endeayour of each was to overreach 
his rival by gaining for the productions, or the carrying trade of 
his own countrymen, privileges especial and exclusive, supposed to 
be of great value in exchange for concessions considered of smaller 


* The Times, February 11, 1860. Speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 
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importance. Commercial negotiations, like the separate commer- 
cial laws and tariff of individual nations, were directed to encou- 
rage the production at home, and exportation to foreign countries 
of as large an amount, and as great a variety, of goods as pos- 
sible; and to secure that, as little foreign produce as possible 
should be imported in return. It was imagined that a country 
sought by its trade, not the enjoyment of the products of other 
countries, but a vent for its own; that its gain was to be measured, 
not by its imports, but by its exports: not by the wealth which it 
received from abroad, but by that which it sent out from its own 
ports. 

Stated in these terms, the mercantile theory sounds to our ears, 
accustomed to hear wiser doctrines assumed and implied in daily+ 
conversation as matters of course, strange and absurd enough. 
sut it was not stated in these terms by those who believed it, and 
who had never heard it questioned; and until the days of Adam 
Smith, there were very few, whether statesmen, merchants, or pro- 
ducers who had emancipated their minds from its fallacies. The 
fundamental mistake from which all the errors of the system 
were, more or less, immediately derived, was one which has not 
wholly disappeared among thoughtless people, even in the present 
generation. It is one which springs from the forms of speech 
and the superficial appearance of business transactions, which our 
associations of language and ideas tend to foster, and which is 
seldom wholly eradicated but by education, direct or indirect, in 
the rudiments of economical science. Ask a woman or a school- 
boy for a definition of wealth, and you are almost sure to be an- 
swered that wealth is money. This was the error which lay at the 
foundation of the mercantile system; this the principle on which 
statesmen regulated commercial legislation at home, and conducted 
commercial negotiations with other countries. The object of trade, 
regarded from a national point of view, is, of course, the increase 
of the national wealth ; and the national wealth in those days was 
believed to consist in the abundance of the precious metals. It 
was held, therefore, that a foreign trade was desirable in propor- 
tion to the quantity of gold and silver which it brought home ; and 
the efforts of the most enlightened rulers—wise enough to under- 
stand the value of commerce, but not so far in advance of their 
age as clearly to perceive in what that value consisted —were 
directed to such a regulation of the national commerce as should 
induce the largest possible exportation of national produce, and 
the largest possible proportion of gold and silver in the imports 
by which that produce was paid for. Laws without number were 
passed with a view, direct or indirect, to this end.* Laws pro- 

* Edward I. passed a law prohibiting the exportation of bullion, from 
which Edward II. next year granted an exemption to the merchants of 


France. In 1335 Edward III. re-enacted this statute ; Richard II. relaxed 
it so far as to allow merchants to carry away in money one-half the value 
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hibiting the exportation of the precious metals, even on pain of 
death; laws encouraging, to the utmost, even by the actual pay- 
ment of a portion of the price out of the Exchequer (in the form 
of bounties), the exportation of home produce; laws exacting 
that in every case a fixed proportion of payment for such exports 
must be made in cash; laws compelling every merchant in a par- 
ticular trade, on exporting certain cargoes, to bring back a portion 
—often considerable—of their value in gold and silver, disgraced, 
at one time, the statute-book of almost every country in Europe, 
and still continue, in modified forms, in some countries. Relics 
of these laws, perhaps, may be found still operative in every 
country except our own. Similarly, treaties were negotiated with 
other countries for the same end—to enable the negotiators to sell 
as much of their commodities, and get as much money in ex- 
change for them as possible; each endeavouring to secure such 
terms as would make it necessary for the other to pay cash for an 
annual balance to his debit of goods received over and above the 
amount of those exported. And England, for instance, was 
especially desirous to cultivate a trade with South America, and 
when excluded thence, with Spain and Portugal; because those 
countries, being in possession of the chief sources of the supply 
of the precious metals, and possessing a monopoly of the trade 
therein, were almost the only markets in which gold and silver 
were to be purchased to advantage. 

It is obvious that such a mistaken view on both sides necessa- 
rily rendered the details of a commercial treaty matter for a mere 
contest of diplomatic finesse. Each party knew that the object of 
the negotiation, an increased importation of gold and silver, could 
only be obtained at the expense of the other; and each had there- 
fore to strive to cheat the other as to the amount of advantage to 
be derived from the concessions mutually agreed upon. And yet, 
as concessions — relaxations of restriction on trade — generally 
formed the most important part of those treaties; they were 
usually beneficial to both parties. It was better for both England 
and Portugal, for instance, that English woollens and Portuguese 
wines should be freely interchanged, even though the trade in 
French wines and Flemish woollens might remain under restric- 
tion. Only when Portugal agreed to place new restrictions on 
other woollens, and England to lay new taxes on other wines, could 
such a treaty become actually mischievous to either party. We 
see thus what, under the mercantile system, was the scope 
for useful commercial treaties. They were treaties of exception to 
bad rules of general action; and had, therefore, at that time, and 
under those circumstances, a legitimate place and a wholesome 
tendency ; though the advantage to be obtained from them was not 
that contemplated by the negotiators—the gain of a larger quan- 


of the goods they sold. In 1402 Parliament re-enacted the former law, but 
was obliged ere long to repeal it. 
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tity of gold and silver; which, to a country whose currency was 
already sufficient for its convenience, would be merely the substi- 
tution of a less useful form of payment for its exports in place of 
that previously received. 

Political considerations, again, could hardly fail to influence a 
commercial polity which was based on the idea, that whatever one 
country gained by a trade must be lost to another. It was some- 
times worth while to subsidize a weak ally; clearly, then, it 
might equally be worth while to abstain from endeavouring to 
make a profit at his expense: and to relax in his favour the laws 
directed to that end. And as every treaty so made was really 
advantageous to both countries, and as the merchants of each 
had a direct interest in its conclusion, no disastrous consequences 
followed to discourage further deviations from the established rule. 
Nay, in some cases such conventions might go further than mere 
exemption from restrictions, and either country might covenant to 
exclude or put at a disadvantage in its markets the competitors of 
the other; as was the case in the memorable Methuen treaty, when 
England bound herself to impose differential duties on the wines 
of France, in order to favour the vineyards of Portugal. Such 
compacts were, in fact, agreements reciprocally to commit self- 
injury for each other’s benefit; but their mischievous tendency 
was the less keenly felt, that their effect was merely to extend to 
the commerce of an ally the same kind of favour already enjoyed 
by that of subjects or colonies; to include, as in a rude species of 
Zollverein, the trade of a friendly state in the system of protection 
extended by every country around its own. 

The same confusion of ideas, the same inability of busy minds 
to take a wide view of general interests as distinguished from class 
or individual interests, the same confinement of attention to iso- 
lated and superficial phenomena, which generated the Mercantile 
Theory, produced also the system so long maintained and eulogized 
under the title of “ Protection to native industry.” In point of 
fact, the two were in many parts inconsistent, nay, contradictory ; 
but that did not prevent their being held at the same time by the 
same persons, and acted upon alternately. For both involved the 
same radical absurdity ; the notion that large exports are a sign of 
national prosperity, while large imports are a discouragement to 
national production. On the theory that gold and silver form the 
only real wealth of a country, the object of countries who possess 
no mines of those metals, must be to send abroad as large an 
amount of produce as possible, in exchange for gold and silver ; 
and, of course, as any portion of that produce which is paid for 
in commodities is not paid for in money, all commodities imported 
are looked upon as so much lost to the country. The theory of pro- 
tection, also, would, if carried out consistently, discourage exporta- 
tion as well as importation. That theory affirms that it is desirable 
to encourage and stimulate native industry as much as possible— 
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which is true: and further, that importation of commodities from 
abroad, discourages production at home—which is false. But the 
notion on which the error rests is one sufficiently plausible to com- 
mand general assent in those days of economical darkness in which 
it was first propounded. A home trade was said to be more pro- 
fitable than a foreign trade, because it caused to be produced two 
stocks at home; while the foreign trade only caused the creation 
of one at home to exchange for one abroad. If ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of wool are sent abroad, was the argument, we im- 
port in return a corresponding value of silk manufactures, giving 
thereby employment to one £10,000 worth of home industry, and 
to the same quantity of foreign industry; whereas, if we exchange 
the £10,000 worth of wool in the home market, we call forth a 
production at home of a similar value of silk goods and thereby 
give employment to twice the number of natives that were em- 
ployed in the former case. It is not wonderful that this error was 
so long prevalent; what may seem strange is that its absurdity is 
now recognized by thousands who have no notion why it is 
absurd. Its detection depended upon a proposition very imper- 
fectly understood except by economists, albeit one of the simplest 
propositions of social science—that capital is the limit of industry. 
If there was capital in the country unemployed, ready to produce 
silks, silks would be produced at home to exchange against the 
wool. If not, the effect of keeping the wool at home would be 
merely to lower its value in relation to all other commodities. 
But if the wool were sent abroad, the other capital, instead of 
producing silks to exchange against it, would produce something 
else for exportation ; and the stimulus to native industry would be 
equal, though given by a double foreign trade instead of a single 
home one. This the protectionists could not see, and accordingly 
we find them sometimes actually in pursuit of their vision of en- 
couragement to home industry, discouraging one form of it by 
forbidding the export of its produce, in order to encourage another 
by obliging that produce to find a market at home. Richard 
Ceeur de Lion forbade the exportation of corn; and when some 
smugglers violated the prohibition, hanged them and burned their 
vessels. Towards the end of the fourteenth century a law was 
passed, but apparently not strictly enforced, which prohibited the 
exportation of English produce except in English vessels. In 1425, 
the export of sheep was forbidden by Parliament, as that of wool 
had been, for a short time, by Edward I., and again by Parlia- 
ment in 1338 ;°on the latter occasion distinctly for the encourage- 
ment of the home manufacturer. In 1597 that prohibition was 
renewed, and repeated in the reign of William III. 

But, except in the case of raw materials of home manufactures, 
the protectionist seldom attempted to carry out his theory by 
acting on the exports. He saw, indeed, that the stimulus of a 
foreign market did encourage the native industry of the exporters. 
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And as the statesmen of those days seldom looked beyond the 
phenomena forced upon their notice, and as there were no political 
philosophers to oblige them to do so, it was natural that generally 
they should rather encourage than discourage the export of manu- 
factured goods at least. The manufacturers had a strong interest 
in pushing their trade abroad; and no other class had an equally 
strong counter interest. And thus, inconsistently but happily, the 
Protective theory and the Mercantile theory both led to the encou- 
ragement of an export trade. Happily, we-say, not because the 
country gained anything by mere exportation of its produce; but 
because, despite all the efforts of mistaken theorists, these exports 
brought back quantities of foreign produce, and established— 
duties and prohibitions notwithstanding—commercial intercourse 
of inestimable value to national prosperity and general civilization. 

Protective duties and restrictions fell generally upon the im- 
ports. For in almost every case there is a strong class interest 
affected by the importation of any article; that of the producers, 
namely, of that article of home produce with which the imported 
article competes. This class, under a protective system, receives the 
attention and sympathy of Government; and its interests are se- 
cured by a duty which places the imported commodity at a disad- 
vantage ; the weaker but universal interest of the consumers being 
disregarded. For it must not be overlooked that protection is 
really a gain to the protected class, though a loss to the country. 
It is, in fact, a tax on consumers and a bounty to home-producers. 
Thus, if foreign corn were imported at a cost of 40s. a quarter, 
and taxed 15s., and if home corn were grown at a cost of 45s. and 
untaxed ; if the total consumption be 20,000,000 quarters, of which 
only 2,000,000 are imported ; then the fact that those 2,000,000 
quarters cannot be sold for less than 55s. will make 55s. the price 
of the whole 20,000,000; and the protected home-producers 
(the landlords, not the farmers) pocket a gain of 18,000,000 
half-sovereigns (£9,000,000) annually, at the cost of all con- 
sumers. The real cost to the consumers is more than this; the 
Exchequer receiving the difference. Every class of producers has 
therefore a strong interest in obtaining protection for its own 
Wares, and that protection it obtains by import duties. It was the 
existence of this class interest in the one case and its absence in 
the other which caused “encouragement to native industry” to be 
given solely by duties on imposts, not by prohibitions on exports 
also. 

What was supposed, rightly, to be the interest of a class was 
also believed, wrongly, to be the interest of the nation. But for- 
tunately for commerce, this erroneous belief was deprived of much 
of its power for mischief by the direct practical collisions which 
constantly oceurred between this supposed national interest and 
the real and obvious interests of other influential classes. Pro- 
ducers of all classes believed their own interests bound up in the 
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protection of their particular branch of industry—no doubt they 
were immediate gainers by it—and in early times they were not 
keenly aware of the injury inflicted on each class by the system 
which conferred a similar monopoly on every other. But the in- 
terest of the merchants was clearly in the extension of foreign 
commerce ; and they had the management of it in their own hands. 
They were always labouring, for selfish ends, to counteract the 
benevolent intentions of Government; and as their selfish ends 
coincided with the national interests, and the benevolent intentions 
of the Government did not, every case in which a particular mer- 
cantile class obtained a relaxation of protective rules in favour of 
an especial branch of commerce was so much clear gain to the 
nation. The influence, too, of the merchants—especially the 
merchants of the city of London—was in those days exceedingly 
powerful; and they had too strong an interest in the removal of 
restrictions on the foreign trade by which their fortunes were ac- 
cumulated not to overpower, when governments were induced or 
obliged to listen to their demands, this or that burden imposed on 
behalf of some native growth or manufacture which supposed itself 
unable to maintain its ground against foreign competition. When 
Henry III. twice prohibited the importation of cloth from Flanders, 
this influence compelled him to rescind the prohibition; and 
Edward I. found it necessary to conclude a treaty of reciprocal 
commerce with the same country in 1297, Indeed, our commerce 
with Flanders, notwithstanding the rivalry between the manufac- 
turers of the different countries, was of such importance that its 
suspension could not be endured by either country; and treaties 
were framed to allow of its continuance even during war. 

There was another influence, strong from the first, which grew 
stronger with the progress of every country, and tended to coun- 
teract yet more powerfully the disposition of rulers in favour of 
native industry. Had the system of protection been adopted by 
one nation only, it is possible that very many generations would 
have elapsed before its evils would have been so severely felt as to 
induce any influential class of producers to clamour for exceptions 
and relaxations. But as it was for many centuries the general 
policy of European countries to foster production at home by 
prohibitions and heavy duties on foreign commodities, the pro- 
ducers of each country found themselves sufferers by the restric- 
tive policy of other States. It became the endeavour of the Govern- 
nents of commercial nations, under the pressure brought to bear 
upon them by their subjects, to obtain the removal or relaxation 
of such restrictions by foreign Powers. Of course this could only 
be done by means of similar concessions on their part ; and, there- 
fore, commercial treaties became an important object and feature 
of international intercourse, their purpose being to obtain for the 
producers of each country an extended sphere of operations by 
opening to them the markets of the other. Each country sup- 
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posed itself to be a loser by the privileges which it accorded to 
the commerce of the other; each imagined that what it had to 
gain by the negotiation was a market for its own wares—a means 
of getting rid of its own productions—rather than liberty to pur- 
chase the produce of the other. This was natural, seeing that 
this was the only view in which the transaction presented itself to 
those classes at whose instigation the treaty was concluded, whose 
object was to sell their own produce at a higher price to foreigners 
than they could obtain at home for the same amount. But all 
classes were gainers on the whole, because each country was 
enabled to obtain its supplies more cheaply than it could have 
produced them, and to direct its industry to that branch of pro- 
duction in which it was most effectual and most lucrative. And 
thus, under the system of protection, treaties of commerce were 
natural and necessary, not from any virtue in themselves, but be- 
cause they introduced in single instances and indirect ways some 
of the advantages of free trade. In so far as they went beyond 
this, and stipulated for exclusive advantages to either Power in 
the markets of the other, they were injurious to the party which 
conceded the exclusive privilege. Mr. McCulloch says :— 

“Those by whom we may be most advantageously supplied with foreign 
products require no preferences ; and if we exclude them, or give a pre- 
ference to others, we incontestably injure ourselves ; and yet nineteen out 
of twenty of the regulations as to duties in commercial treaties have been 
founded on this preposterous principle.” 


Generally, as one exclusion had to be purchased by another, 
both parties were losers by this part of their bargain, as they 
were both gainers by the mutual admission of each other’s mer- 
chandise. 

The unfortunate exclusiveness of the Methuen treaty, especially, 
was productive of most disastrous consequences to England. Por- 
tugal agreed to admit our woollen cloths, and we to give her wines 
the preference, by a differential duty one-third less than that on 
French wines, in the English market. We have not space now to 
enter at length into the effect of this treaty on the wine-growers 
of Portugal, or the manner in which the subjects of our ancient 
and faithful ally abused the kindness of our Government. Suffice 
it to say that, according to good authorities, the consequence of 
the advantage bestowed from 1703 to 1830 on port wines 1s, that 
we never see those wines in England; that we have substituted 
for the wines of France and the Rhine not the genuine wines of 
Portugal, but wretched manufactures produced in that country by 
a complicated process of adulteration. The consequences of our 
pledge to put the wines of France at a disadvantage in our markets 
were much more extensive and more serious. 

The 8th and 9th articles of the treaty of Utrecht provided for 
a repeal of differential duties on the part of England, and a return 
to a liberal tariff on that of France; a change which would have 
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been of the highest advantage to the commerce of both countries. 
But the interests which had grown up under the Methuen treaty 
were too strong to allow its repeal; Parliament refused its sane- 
tion by the performance of our share in the compact of Utrecht, 
and France, in the true spirit of a protective age, maintained her 
retaliatory tariff, injuring herself for the sake of revenge on Eng- 
land. And this state of things continued till Mr. Pitt, i in 1786, 
concluded what was virtually a treaty of reciprocal free trade with 
France ; the operation of which was so soon interrupted by the 
Revolution, that its full benefits were never felt ; while the war, 
which broke out in 1793, put an end to all commercial intercourse 
between the two nations. Under this treaty, the duties on French 
wines amounted to 4s. 6d. a gallon: a rate considered low enough 
by both parties for the encouragement of trade between them. 

A very important class of commercial treaties were those which 
stipulate -d simply for reciprocal freedom and security of trade and 
navigation between the contracting countries. Of such treaties 
our early history furnishes numerous examples ; and most of those 
still binding upon us, if not all, are of this nature. These are 
treaties of reciprocity; and imply, as a matter of course, that 
freedom of trade is not the general rule with either of the parties 
to the agreement. For if it were so with both, no contract would 
be necessary; and if it were so with one only, that one could 
make no reciprocal concession to the other. The treaty would 
then be all on one side. For a treaty of commerce implies a 
deviation on the part of either party from its actual course of 
commercial policy, in order to purchase a similar deviation from 
the other. Where restriction is the rule on both sides, such 
treaties have a place; and it is the good fortune of England that 
she has concluded many such treaties before emerging from the 
bondage of the protective system, which, though they no longer 
bind her to anything but what it is her deel Jared policy to do 
whether bound or free, yet bind the other parties to certain con- 
ditions valuable both to them and us. These treaties are excep- 
tional not to our present, but to our past policy; and our change 
of policy has de ‘prived us of the power of concluding such treaties 
in future, at least in the same mutually beneficial manner. 

Of the necessity which existed in early times for such treaties 
as should secure fair treatment and personal safety for the mer- 
chants of one country in their visits to another, the statutes even 
of England in former days give convincing proof. Fora long time 
foreign merchants were “subject to many galling disabilities and 
inconveniences, and were even liable to be arrested for one 
another’s debts. Outrages and Customs’ exactions of this kind 
led to frequent disputes, settled by treaties, between England and 
the Hanse Towns: and speculations providing against such acts of 
oppression formed an important part of most commercial treaties 
in early times. Many conventions of this nature were made in 
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the reign of Edward IV., and many more in most of the succeed- 
ing reigns, until the increasing civilization of England made such 
stipulations for the protection of aliens unnecessary, and caused 
them gradually to fall into disuse. 

Commercial negotiators, then, generally stipulated for— 

1. The admission of the staple produce of their country on ad- 
vantageous terms into the ports of the co-negotiators. 

2. Certain relaxations of duties, tolls, and preferences which 
oppressed their shipping on entering those ports. 

3. The right of their subjects to exemption from oppressive 
alien acts and similar barbarities. 

4. Exclusion of competitors from the markets of the co-nego- 
tiators, or preferences therein for their own exported produce. 

Of these points the last was an unmitigated evil to the party 
conceding it; while the others were stipulations applicable to the 
polity of “the age ; and considering what that polity was, were just 
reasonable objects of negotiation and mutual concession. 

The sphere of commercial treaties, so far as they can be bene- 
ficial, is in mitigating the practical evils inflicted by Governments 
which persist in a course of policy based on unsound economical 
theories, upon the trade and consequently the prosperity of their 
subjects ; in opening paths closed to commerce by a false system ; 
in providing for the due regulation of commercial intercourse, and 
the protection of persons engaged in it. The two former objects 
belong exclusively to cases in which sound principles are not yet 
recognized ; they are accomplished at once as soon as a country 
has le: arned to understand its true interests, and to conduct its 
commercial policy accordingly. Such a country can have nothing 
to do with treaties of reciprocity, or treaties of commerce properly 
so called. It cannot offer any exclusive privilege in its markets 
to the opposite party in negotiation. It cannot offer to remove 
protective and differential duties ; for, taking an enlightened view 
of its own interests, it has already abolished all such i impediments 
to its own prosperity. It has no equivalent to give for any con- 
cessions which it may require or which may be offered to it; its 
equivalent has, for its own sake, been given already. It is clear, 
then, that such a State has nothing to do with treaties of com- 
merce, unless when it extorts by force of arms from some barbaric 
country the right of comme ‘rcial intercourse. Reciprocal conces- 
sions it cannot make ; ; for all the duties it maintains are duties of 
revenue ; and to surrender these would be to inflict on itself a real 
and positive loss; to extort from its subjects at large an equivalent 
for the sums hitherto contributed to the national expenditure by 
the consumers of fore ign luxuries. If it is to negotiate at all with 
a protectionist State, it must do so by retrogré ading—by abjuring 
the principles of free trade, and spoiling its own commercial and 
financial system as a bribe to its neighbours to ame nd theirs. 

Those neighbours have no right to such a bribe, aud no need 
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of it. The badness of their system affects themselves principally, 
and it is their interest to mend it for their own sakes. To sup. 
pose otherwise—to imagine that the free-traders ought to give 
them some equivalent for their concessions towards free trade— 
is to suppose free trade a mistake, It implies that in giving up 
protection the protectionist nation is making a sacrifice to others, 
for which they ought to reward it; not that it is gaining advan- 
tages of inestimable value by the change. A class may lose by 
the loss of protection, and might, if strong enough, extort an 
equivalent for its resignation, But a nation can never do other- 
wise than lose by a protective system, which is simply a tax on 
the nation for the benefit of the protected trades. And to ask 
other nations to reward it for ceasing thus to injure itself is to 
behave like the child which refuses to take medicine necessary to 
its own health, till it has received an adequate promise of sugar- 
plums. 

It may be said that a free-trading State may do wisely in injur- 
ing its revenues to some extent by concessions made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining, in a neighbouring country, a free market for 
its produce. But those who advance this notion, in terms which 
suppose that new trade to represent increased total production, 
prove themselves as ignorant of political economy as the monopo- 
lists and mercantile theorists of old. They repeat the error of 
imagining that our gain by a trade is represented not by our 
imports but by our exports; of thinking that the opening of a 
new market creates new industry, instead of merely changing the 
direction of some part of that already in existence. The gain 
achieved by such an opening to the producing class is great at 
first ; their profits and wages rise; capital is attracted by this 
prosperity from other employments, and in a short time profits 
and wages have found their level; there is an end to the extra 
gain of the producers, an augmentation only of the numbers and 
the capital employed in their business, and a diminution of means 
and of labour in some other. All that is ultimately gained is, in 
certain cases, the employment of that capital and labour to greater 
advantage in the old than in the new employment. 

There is one case, indeed, in which the class whose wares gain 
a new market may be permanently enriched thereby ; and that 1s 
the case of those whose production is of a kind limited by nature 
—as in the case of mines known to be exhaustible—when the in- 
creased demand will produce a permanent rise in price, But here 
it is plain that the rest of the country loses what the single class 
of producers gains. The case is the same where one requisite 
element in the means of production is limited; as when a new 
foreign market is opened for the raw materials of industry which 
are the produce of the land. The landowner, holding the element 
of production which is limited in quantity, makes a clear gain 
and a permanent one; but all those whose industry depends on 
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the raw material of which the price is now raised, sustain an equal 
loss. It is not right that any nation should consent to purchase 
of another, by a national sacrifice, concessions beneficial only to 
single classes of its subjects. As it assuredly ought not to protect 
the manufacturer by export duties or prohibitions at the expense 
of the producer of the raw material, so most certainly it ought 
not to purchase for the latter, advantages injurious to the former 
by a sacrifice of national revenue involving the imposition of new 
burdens on the country at large. 

So completely had these opinions become part and parcel of the 
accepted belief of the commercial classes, so thoroughly was it un- 
derstood that the notion of legislating and negotiating for the 
advancement of commerce—in any other manner than by liberating 
it from all legislative interference, and assisting its operations by 
improved administration of justice—had been exploded by econo- 
mists and discarded by statesmen, that the news of the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty, on the basis of mutual concession, by Lord 
Palmerston’s government was a surprise to every one. It seemed 
as completely out of date and place in 1860, as Mr. Urquhart’s 
oft-repeated demand for the impeachment of that Minister, or the 
aspirations of Young England for a return to the blessed days of 
feudalism. It was strange enough that such a thing should come 
to pass at all; stranger still that it should be brought about through 
the agency of Mr. Cobden, whose religion was free-trade, should 
be defended by Mr. Gladstone, who has enjoyed the credit of un- 
derstanding political economy, and should receive the support of 
the radicals, who were (in better days) far ahead of the country in 
their views on economical subjects. It was stranger still that such 
a treaty should be concluded with France. For it is notorious 
that the most influential classes in that country are bigoted protec- 
tionists ; it was clear, therefore, that a heavy bribe must have been 
offered by England to ensure the toleration of such a scheme in 
France: and probable, that the concessions made by France would 
be but imperfect and unsatisfactory. It was well known to every 
one, that the only bribe we could offer to France was the abolition 
of duties exceedingly productive to the Exchequer, and in no sense 
burdensome to the country. Before the terms of the treaty were 
made known, therefore, there was an overwhelming prima facie 
case against it. And the only consolation of those who were 
startled by the report was, that the thing could not be so bad as it 
seemed: that no Ministry could be guilty of any act so absurd as 
that of which the present Cabinet was suspected ; that Lord Palmer- 
ston was too acute a diplomatist to be taken at advantage, even by 
the rare skill of the wary politician who directs the destinies of 
rance—and Mr. Cobden too good a man of business to be en- 
trapped into a sacrifice of the commercial interests of England. 

Unhappily the results, with which we are now made acquainted, 
appear rather to have been achieved by the diplomatic talents of 
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the member for Rochdale, directed by the commercial knowledge 
of the Premier, and the financial wisdom of the Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs. We find in them traces of the true Radical con- 
tempt of consequences and impatience of caution, coupled with the 
true Whig talent for the creation of a deficit. Mr. Cobden seems 
to have thought solely of the diplomatic advantage of a closer and 
more friendly intercourse with France, and to have believed that 
this would be gained by bestowing on her, even at her own cost, 
some of the blessings of free trade. And he whose boast it has 
been to be in an especial sense “the minister of England,” has 
not thought it his duty to inquire closely into the cost at which 
England was to purchase the doubtful friendship or prolonged 
forbearance of her powerful neighbour. The only phrase which 
will approximately describe the nature of the treaty 1s that of the 
Irishman—“ a reciprocity which is all on one side.” Nor is even 
this an adequate description. The bargain made for us binds us 
to inflict aloss on ourselves to the amount of £2,000,000 a year, 
for the benefit of certain French producers, in order that another 
benefit may be conferred on the manufacturers and consumers of 
France. The gains we are promised, are incidental, trivial, pro- 
blematical—the loss falls at once, heavily, and certainly upon the 
English Exchequer. Increased trade is promised to certain classes, 
for which we are to sacrifice £2,000,000 of the national income. 

France is to admit our coal, machinery, and iron at a low duty, 
to the immense advantage of her own manufacturers. A dozen of 
minor articles, yarns, flaxen and hempen goods, and so forth, are 
also to be allowed entry into her ports, to the slight advantage 
both of producers and consumers. And her prohibitions on our 
staple manufactures are to be exchanged for a protective duty of 
30 per cent. ad valorem, to the alarm of the French manufacturers 
and the profit of nobody. England, in return, reduces the duty on 
foreign wines in a manner which will probably involve a loss ulti- 
mately of some £1,000,000 or £1,500,000 to the Revenue, besides 
inflicting unfair disadvantages on the wines of Spain and Portugal, 
takes off the duty on French silks, at a cost of £270,000 yearly, 
plus the support by charity, public or private, of some thousands 
of silk handloom weavers; and those on gloves and other minor 
imports, at a cost of £160,000 annually. Also, the duties on 
French brandy (worth, without duty, 7s. or 8s.) is to be equalized 
with that on British brandy (worth about 4s.), at a probable cost 
to the Revenue of £446,000. 

Had those who put their trust in Mr. Cobden rightly under- 
stood the recent conduct and appreciated the character of the party 
with which that gentleman is unfortunately connected, they would 
have anticipated the disappointment which he has caused them. 
Far superior in personal worth and political ability to Mr. Bright 
or any of his coadjutors, and gifted with a comprehensive faculty— 
a power of grasping a principle, and includmg in his view the 
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whole bearing of a subject—which none of them possess, he is 
nevertheless too deeply entangled with them, and shares too fully 
their crotchets and their passions, to act otherwise than as they do. 
They have shown from the first an incapacity to understand prin- 
ciples, and a consequent slavery to cries and watchwords, which, 
while it adds to their influence as demagogues, unfits them for the 
duties and deprives them of the character of statesmen. Having 
been led to adopt free trade rather by class interests and passions 
than by any clear knowledge of its real nature and value, they had 
no sooner obtained its recognition than they proved their ignorance 
of its meaning by a senseless clamour against indirect taxation in 
general as antagonistic to the newly-adopted principle. A more 
fatal and palpable blunder could hardly have been made. Free 
trade consists in the absence of any intervention of Government to 
direct purchasers to one market rather than another; not in the 
exemption of trade from those contributions to the public revenue 
which all income and property ought to share. The objection to 
protective duties was that they took more—infinitely more—from 
the consumer than they returned to the Exchequer; that the in- 
creased price extorted by their agency from the pockets of indivi- 
duals went not into the national purse, but into the purses of the 
home producers ; that they were taxes on the nation, not for the 
national benefit, but for the benefit of a class. No Customs’ duty 
that produces a large revenue can be a highly-protective duty; for 
the object of protection is to limit importation, and that object is 
attained in proportion as imports are reduced. Now a large pro- 
duce of a Customs’ duty implies large imports, and consequently 
slight protection to the home producer. Protective duties, then, 
are not sources of considerable revenue; and conversely, duties 
imposed for the sake of revenue are not—if they are well directed 
to that end—and cannot be protective duties: they are in no sense 
exceptions to the rule of free trade. 

But this fact, however clear to our readers, has never been 
understood by the school which, since Manchester repudiated it, 
has lost its designation—the school of Mr. Bright and the Liver- 
pool Financial Reformers. In their opinion, every repeal of an 
indirect tax is so much clear gain to the principle of free trade. 
We can hardly suppose that Mr. Cobden shares their delusion ; 
but we fear that he shares their dislike to indirect taxation on 
other grounds. He, like all other Radicals of his sect, hates it for 
two reasons; one of which would be good, only that it is false ; 
and the other is true in fact, but absurd as an argument. The 
first is that our system of indirect taxation causes an undue share 
of the total burdens of the country to fall upon the working 
classes—that it is therefore “mean, cruel, and cowardly.” The 
wildest nonsense on this subject is habitually declaimed by the 
Radicals, who never think it necessary, or perhaps know it to be 
impossible, to bring any proof of their assertions, This is the 
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more inexcusable because the facts of the case were clearly argued 
some years ago in the Edinburgh Review by the same writer who, 
in the last number of that journal, has completely and elaborately 
exposed the folly and falsehood of the demagogic speeches and 
Liverpool pamphlets on this subject. To his recent article we 
refer for evidence that our system of taxation, on the whole, falls 
more lightly on the poor, in proportion to their income, than on 
the rich. The second cause of the Radical hatred to indirect taxa- 
tion is their desire to reduce the national revenue as a means of 
curtailing the national expenditure. They affirm freely that duties 
on consumption are levied with so little annoyance or inconvenience 
to the consumer that they excite no discontent, and their increase, 
unless very ill adjusted, hardly provokes a murmur, They desire 
that every tax should be so imposed as to be directly and painfully 
felt, in order that the people may be thus aroused to clamour for 
a reduction of the national expenditure. The avowal of a purpose 
so mad and factious must at once discredit its authors. If our 
public expenditure be extravagant, its extravagances ought to be 
exposed and redressed in detail; a task which the Radicals—per- 
haps from conscious incapacity—do not care to undertake with 
that honest and patient industry which must ensure success and 
bring them to honour. They call for a method which would press 
equally hard on the most necessary and economical as on the most 
wasteful and reckless branches of expenditure ; and which might 
prove the ruin of the country by frightening Ministers into such 
parsimony in providing for its defence as would make resistance to 
aggression impossible. Direct taxation, if made our only source 
of revenue, might not improbably lead indirectly to foreign occu- 
pation. Probably it is exactly the prospect of this very reduction 
of the Army and Navy, which they despair of effecting in any other 
manner, which makes the scheme of the financiers of Liverpool so 
grateful to the little band enlisted under the standard of “ Peace- 
at-any-Price.” Certain it is, at all events, that the Radicals, even 
including Mr. Cobden, are eager for any removal, by any means, 
of any indirect taxes; and this eagerness has probably had no in- 
considerable influence on the negotiation with France. The sacri- 
fice of £2,000,000 of indirect revenue seems to Mr, Cobden and 
his friends almost as great a gain as the free export of coal and 
machinery to aid the French competitors of our cotton manufac- 
turers. The country will probably think otherwise. 
_ At has doubtless been from this error that Mr. Cobden has been 
induced to neglect the insignificance and inadequacy of the con- 
cessions offered by France. Of course, the concession most 
valuable to our trade would have been the free import of our 
cotton and woollen manufactured goods into France; and the 
benefits of this concession would have been fairly and largely 
shared among many important classes of producers. In the first 
place, an impulse would have been given directly to the manu- 
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factures of Lancashire and Yorkshire; manufactures whose im- 
portance to the country is manifest by the fact that they give 
employment and support to a population of between two and 
three millions. Their increased trade would have given an in- 
creased employment to the makers of machinery, the ironfounders, 
the iron-miners, and the vast collieries of the north of England, 
and the increase of profits, and consequent increase of capital and 
of employment would have been distributed over trades employ- 
ing probably a third of the industry of the United Kingdom. 
But no such concession is stipulated. The French manufacturers 
are to retain the advantage of a protective duty of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem on our manufactures; and they must be clums 
bunglers, indeed, if, with the advantage of cheap labour added to 
such a duty, they cannot exclude their English rivals as effectually 
as ever from the markets of France. In fact, one would think that 
a French cotton-manufacturer, of somewhat more than average 
intelligence, had been employed to negotiate the treaty on behalf 
of England, so absolutely are its details directed to the sole profit 
of that class. For though our manufactures are carefully so ham- 
pered and laden with protective taxes as to render the nominal 
concession made to them a palpable nullity; though the competi- 
tion to which they are admitted in form is placed under conditions 
which render it a sham, and almost an insult; yet some part of 
the produce of English industry is to be admitted into France ; 
and the articles so enfranchised are selected with a single eye to 
the advantage of the French manufacturer. His finished goods 
are to enjoy their old monopoly of the French markets under a 
new law; but his machinery, his own coal, his materials are to be 
bought in the cheapest market, into which he enters to outbid the 
English manufacturer, and to raise against him the price of those 
articles. Of a surety the Emperor of the French is a clever man. 
It is not much to have outwitted Mr. Cobden in diplomacy ; but 
it is a great achievement to have cajoled the guondam representa- 
tive of the Lancashire cotton-spinners into a treaty by which Eng- 
land bribes him to give every imaginable species of advantage and 
encouragement to their rivals of France! It is but fair to him, 
however, to remark that the French manufacturers have not yet 
been clear-sighted enough to discern the true nature of the bar- 
gain made on their behalf; and are so alarmed at the nominal 
admission of English manufactures as to be insensible to the ad- 
vantages offered them in cheap coal and cheap machinery.” But 
the inaugurator of free-trade in England ought to have under- 
stood its nature somewhat better than these French protectionists ; 
and to have seen that these “ concessions” to us were, in reality, 
mere removal of burdens from them. ; 
There is one article in the treaty of which it is hardly possible 
to speak with that temper which is becoming im criticism of mi- 
nisterial acts. Will it be believed that, in dealing with a Power 
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always ready for war, often eager for war with England—a power 
whose means of injuring us depend on her steam navy—we are 
actually bound to impose no prohibition or duty on the export of 
coal? So, if we should have reason to apprehend that France 
meditated a declaration of war, we must allow her, up to the mo- 
ment of making that declaration, to supply herself from our own 
shores with one of the most essential requisites of naval hostilities 
—to store her arsenals with coal from England for an Euglish 
war: while our obligations with other countries, which are en- 
titled to be treated “as the most favoured nation ”’ extends this 
advantage to all our possible enemies ! 

No doubt the pacific tendencies of the member for Rochdale 
have had a share in blinding him to the character of the bargain 
he was concluding. No doubt he honestly believed that he was 
doing more to secure England against French hostility than all 
our preparations for defence by sea and land could effect ; that 
this treaty would produce so cordial a feeling towards us on the 
part of the French people, as to counteract the vindictive temper 
of the army, and control the ambition of the sovereign. It seems 
but too certain that this hope is destined to miserable disappoint- 
ment; that so far from creating friendship, the treaty has alien- 
ated from us the best friends we had in France; so far from ren- 
dering a quarrel impossible, it has brought the probability thereof 
alarmingly near. We are informed that its effect has been to tarn 
against us those classes—the traders and manufacturers of France 
—who were formerly our fast friends when the question of war 
against us was mooted in French society. Formerly, these classes 
would have opposed, to the utmost, a war with England; now 
they breathe as fierce hostility against us as the most unthinking 
of the populace. For, foolishly enough, as it seems to us, they 
believe that even a protection of 30 per cent. will not save their 
trade from ruin at the hands of their English competitors ; and 
they consider themselves sacrificed by the Emperor to the wiles of 
Mr. Cobden and the avarice of England. A few months must 
elapse before their danger commences ; those few months, like all 
periods passed in anticipation of changes, will probably be a 
period of great sufféring and embarrassment. What could be more 
tempting than the prospect of averting the threatened competition 
by picking a quarrel which may embroil them with England, and 
spare the necessity of performing their share in the obnoxious 
compact ? On this account there is much reason to fear that we 
are now, more than ever, near the catastrophe which the friends 
of our new diplomatist are so anxious to avoid; that a quarrel 
with France is more probable now than it has been at any time 
since the affair of the Rue Lepelletier. : 

What is alleged by the apologists of the treaty in excuse for its 
obvious unfairness and one-sidedness is, that it was really intended 
ouly as a friendly help to the Emperor of the French in the execu- 
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tion of a purpose which he could accomplish by no other means. 
The laws established by himself prevented the modification of the 
tariff without the consent of the French Legislature; and the 
feeling against free trade in France is so powerful, that even that 
servile body would have proved for once refractory to the imperial 
will, But it had been provided that this power reserved to the 
Legislature should not impede the Emperor’s right to conclude, 
and carry into execution of his own authority, a treaty with a 
foreign Power involving such a modification in return for equiva- 
lent concessions. Of “this proviso he has, with our assistance, 
availed himself to carry into effect a reform dreaded and detested 
by his people, though really salutary to them ; and the awkward 
apologists of the English Government actually dare to whisper a 
defence of the treaty as one of alliance with the Emperor against 
his people—a conspiracy with him to coerce them for their own 


“good! Is it really possible that an English Ministry has been 


euilty of this monstrous departure from ‘all rules of justice and 
sound policy ?—this violation of the neutrality they were bound to 
observe between the Sovereign and the subjects of France? Or 
is it conceivable that any man should fail to see that such conduct 
arrays against England the whole Liberal party in France, from 
the moderate Orleanist to the extreme Republican ; that it pur- 
chases at best the good-will of a single possessor of precarious 
power by an insult ‘and injury to the nation which will never be 
forgotten or forgiven? That such a defence should be possible is 
in its elf a sufficient condemnation. 

So illusory are then the hopes from this bargain of the friend- 
ship of the French people; so valueless the concessions offered to 
us by France. We wanted none of them. There were two 
things, and two things only, we did desire, as securities for peace, 
for which we might ‘have been willing to pay a price—a ce ssation 
of the pre parations in French docky ards for a naval war (that is, 
a war with England) and a renunciation of all designs upon 
Savoy. But neither of these things are offered or have been 
asked. If France will take English coal for her war-steamers, 
Mr. Cobden cares not how numerous her fleet may be ; if she 
will buy English cutlery, she may take Savoy; if we will admit 
her wine at Is. a gallon, we may give up our volunteer force, and 
dismiss our sailors. Ina word, on the side of France our nego- 
tiators have left undone everything they ought to have done; on 
our side, as we shall presently see, they have done everything they 
ought not to have done. The purchase they have made for us is 
of ‘tacel and paste; the price they have lavishly offered is to be 

paid in solid gold and real jewels. 

Mr. Gladstone affirms that the duties which he proposes to 
remove are “none of them revenue duties—no, not one.” At 
least the Times reports him to have said this: and its report has 


not been contradicted. Now this is true as regards one important 
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item—the duty on silk goods, producing £270,000 a-year. It is 
only in virtue of this protective duty that the English silk manu- 
facturer of those fine and delicate works which must be executed 
by the handloom, exists at all. The handloom silk-weavers of 
Macclesfield live in a state alternating from real prosperity to 
absolute destitution solely by this protection. Of course it isa 
pity that the protection was ever given at all; it is unfortunate 
that a trade which can never stand competition with foreign rivals 
was ever nursed into a precarious and expensive existence. Our 
machine-made silks may—so the manufacturers tell us—hold 
their own; the French have an irresistible advantage in the finer 
goods, and the wares of the handloom weavers will be absolutely 
swept from the market by the change. The average condition of 
those weavers is so bad that such a cheapening of their produce, 
and consequent reduction of their wages, as would enable them to 
undersell the foreign producer, by offering an inferior article at a 
price more than proportionately lower, is impossible. In 1857-8, 
during three or four winter months, half the population of Mae- 
clesfield was living on charity. This, then, is our dilemma. We 
have called into existence, by protection, several hundred working 
families, who must be protected or starve. Protection was a mis- 
take, and we have found it out. Have we a right to make these 
few families bear the whole punishment of the national error? 
a punishment which, diffused over the nation in the form of a 
Customs duty, amounted to perhaps an extra halfpenny a yard 
on parti-coloured silks and flowered ribbons, but concentrated on 
these families—whose existence as silk weavers is the fault of a 
national error—means death by hunger or the workhouse. 

As to gloves, watches, &e., the protection given incidentally by 
our duties is trifling, as are the duties themselves ; and neither 
their abolition nor retention is a matter of vital consequence. 

It has generally been admitted that the best form of indirect 
duties is that designated ad valorem, where its practical arrange- 
ment can be effected without opening a door to fraud and necessi- 
tating an expensive machinery. To tax alike the cheap luxury ot 
the poor and the expensive luxury of the rich—the tobacco, which 
costs four shillings a pound, and the cigars which cost forty—is 
felt to be an injustice not to be borne if it can be avoided. The 
duty ad valorem is just, and it is not burdensome ; its weight is 
self-adjusted to the capacity of the tax-payer. Now, our existing 
duties on brandy amount really to something like an ad valorem 
duty of 200 per cent., about 8s. a gallon on British brandy, which 
is worth originally 4s., and 15s. on foreign brandy, worth originally 
between 7s. and 8s.* Mr. Gladstone and his accomplices in the late 
negotiation have agreed to exchange this just and equitable, as well 


* See Economist, Jan. 28; page 86. The writer hesitates an apology for 
the treaty, and we therefore use his figures against it. 
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as convenient, tax for one nominally equal and therefore really 
differential in favour of the dearer article ; in a word, to give what 
amounts to a protection in favour of French brandy as against our 
native product. ‘Take off the duties on both, and French brandy 
would be twice as dear as British. A duty, then, to be equitable, 
should leave their relative prices unaltered. Our present duty, so 
far from being protective to British brandy, does not quite do it 
justice. It causes French brandy to cost 22s. or 23s., while British 
costs 12s. a gallon. 

Perhaps a more astounding mis-statement was never made by 
any man in the House of Commons (excepting Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Bright) than was uttered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the evening of Friday, Feby. 10th—that the duty on imported 
wine was “not a revenue but a protective duty.” This monstrous 
assertion was followed by a comparison of the duties on foreign, 
Cape, and British wines, without any reference to their compara- 
tive values. We will supply the omission, taking the average 
price of foreign wines, duty off, at 32s. a dozen (44s. duty paid) ; 
of Cape at 16s. (22s. duty paid); and of British wines — those 
horrible decoctions sold in grocers’ shops— at 10s.a dozen, or 12s.4d. 
duty paid ; which prices we believe to be reasonably near the truth. 
The duties then are :— 


Price per Doz. Duty on Doz. (2 Gals.) Ad valorem average. 


Foreign......... Te: . veuncinndoass 5 Ei GORI < neecsuuacunaian 36 per cent. 
Colonial ...... NO?  cuceemasencaaes Wt caindaaaseads iedgaead 35 ... do. 
eM dices TOR. “Sicsiecnkazovs SOME lene aeeeeee 232... do. 


There is, then, a slight protection given—not purposely but ac- 
cidentally—to the “ British ” compounds ; but, as we believe, none 
at allto Cape wine. Or if it be said that small Claret, which is 
kept out by a duty of nearly 1s. a bottle, would compete with Cape 
wine at a similar duty; the answer is simple, “ raise the duties on 
Colonial wine and British decoctions; but do not sacrifice a duty 
essentially and chiefly productive of revenue, because it accidentally 
gives protection of some kind to some small branches of native or 
Colonial industry.” To declare that a duty which regularly brings 
in nearly £2,000,000, is “ not a revenue but a protective duty,” 
because it has such incidents as these, is a monstrous abuse of 
language. It has been proved before a committee of the House of 
Commons, that the duty on coffee is incidentally protective of beer. 
Is it therefore not a revenue duty? Certainly it is: yet one 
whose protective influence is much more costly to the nation than 
that of the duty on Port or Claret over Cape wines; and which 
would have been preferred for removal, had Mr. Gladstone been 
guided by his own argument. 

Of all taxes an indirect tax on necessaries is the worst, and an 
indirect tax on luxuries the best, in regard to the burdensomeness 
of each. For a direct tax on income or property takes an equal 
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item—the duty on silk goods, producing £270,000 a-year. It is 
only in virtue of this protective duty that the English silk manu- 
facturer of those fine and delicate works which must be executed 
by the handloom, exists at all. The handloom silk-weavers of 
Macclesfield live in a state alternating from real prosperity to 
absolute destitution solely by this protection. Of course it isa 
pity that the protection was ever given at all; it is unfortunate 
that a trade which can never stand competition with foreign rivals 
was ever nursed into a precarious and expensive existence, Our 
machine-made silks may—so the manufacturers tell us—hold 
their own; the French have an irresistible advantage in the finer 
goods, and the wares of the handloom weavers will be absolutely 
swept from the market by the change. The average condition of 
those weavers is so bad that such a cheapening of their produce, 
and consequent reduction of their wages, as would enable them to 
undersell the foreign producer, by offering an inferior article at a 
price more than proportionately lower, is impossible. In 1857-8, 
during three or four winter months, half the population of Mac- 
clesfield was living on charity. This, then, is our dilemma. We 
have called into existence, by protection, several hundred working 
families, who must be protected or starve. Protection was a mis- 
take, and we have found it out. Have wea right to make these 
few families bear the whole punishment of the national error? 
a punishment which, diffused over the nation in the form of a 
Customs duty, amounted to perhaps an extra halfpenny a yard 
on parti-coloured silks and flowered ribbons, but concentrated on 
these families—whose existence as silk weavers is the fault of a 
national error—means death by hunger or the workhouse. 

As to gloves, watches, &c., the protection given incidentally by 
our duties is trifling, as are the duties themselves; and neither 
their abolition nor retention is a matter of vital consequence. 

It has generally been admitted that the best form of indirect 
duties is that designated ad valorem, where its practical arrange- 
ment can be effected without opening a door to fraud and necessi- 
tating an expensive machinery. To tax alike the cheap luxury of 
the poor and the expensive luxury of the rich—the tobacco, which 
costs four shillings a pound, and the cigars which cost forty—s 
felt to be an injustice not to be borne if it can be avoided. The 
duty ad valorem is just, and it is not burdensome ; its weight 1s 
self-adjusted to the capacity of the tax-payer. Now, our existing 
duties on brandy amount really to something like an ad valorem 
duty of 200 per cent., about 8s. a gallon on British brandy, which 
is worth originally 4s., and 15s. on foreign brandy, worth originally 
between 7s. and 8s.* Mr. Gladstone and his accomplices in the late 
negotiation have agreed to exchange this just and equitable, as well 


See Economist, Jan. 28; page 86. The writer hesitates an apology for 
the treaty, and we therefore use his figures against it. 
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as convenient, tax for one nominally equal and therefore really 
differential in favour of the dearer article ; in a word, to give what 
amounts to a protection in favour of French brandy as against our 
native product. Take off the duties on both, and French brandy 
would be twice as dear as British. A duty, then, to be equitable, 
should leave their relative prices unaltered. Our present duty, so 
far from being protective to British brandy, does not quite do it 
justice. It causes French brandy to cost 22s. or 23s., while British 
costs 12s. a gallon. 

Perhaps a more astounding mis-statement was never made by 
any man in the House of Commons (excepting Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Bright) than was uttered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the evening of Friday, Feby. 10th—that the duty on imported 
wine was “not a revenue but a protective duty.” This monstrous 
assertion was followed by a comparison of the duties on foreign, 
Cape, and British wines, without any reference to their compara- 
tive values. We will supply the omission, taking the average 
price of foreign wines, duty off, at 32s. a dozen (44s. duty paid) ; 
of Cape at 16s. (22s. duty paid); and of British wines — those 
horrible decoctions sold in grocers’ shops— at 10s.a dozen, or 12s.4d. 
duty paid ; which prices we believe to be reasonably near the truth. 
The duties then are :— 


Price per Doz. Duty on Doz. (2 Gals.) Ad valorem average. 
Foreign......... Sel isanagusiitieninn ae GOD ssasvesedsdinns 36 per cent. 
Colonial ...... BOR, qdkteseniwanney Wes kaacdénenacen aidienee 35 ... do. 
Dritisl dscc WOR. “Qinicackacances Te ORD oo i. «<<cdisnevesins 232... do. 


There is, then, a slight protection given—not purposely but ac- 
cidentally—to the “ British ” compounds ; but, as we believe, none 
at allto Cape wine. Or if it be said that small Claret, which is 
kept out by a duty of nearly 1s. a bottle, would compete with Cape 
wine at a similar duty ; the answer is simple, “ raise the duties on 
Colonial wine and British decoctions ; but do not sacrifice a duty 
essentially and chiefly productive of revenue, because it accidentally 
gives protection of some kind to some small branches of native or 
Colonial industry.” To declare that a duty which regularly brings 
in nearly £2,000,000, is “ not a revenue but a protective duty,” 
because it has such incidents as these, is a monstrous abuse of 
language. It has been proved before a committee of the House of 


Commons, that the duty on coffee is incidentally protective of beer. 
Is it therefore not a revenue duty? Certainly it is: yet one 
whose protective influence is much more costly to the nation than 
that of the duty on Port or Claret over Cape wines; and which 
would have been preferred for removal, had Mr. Gladstone been 


guided by his own argument. ' 
Of all taxes an indirect tax on necessaries is the worst, and an 


indirect tax on luxuries the best, in regard to the burdensomeness 
of each. For a direct tax on income or property takes an equal 
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portion from the income of the rich and the income of the poor ; 
from the income of the man with ten children, and that of the 
bachelor “without incumbrances.” It is just, but not equal in its 
pressure. An indirect tax on necessaries presses most heavily on 
the poorest class, and on the poorest portion of every class. Not 
only can they less afford what it takes from them, but it actually 
takes from them a larger portion of their income than from their 
richer neighbour; inasmuch as the proportion of their income 
which is spent on necessaries is greater than the portion of his which 
is so spent. But an indirect tax on luxuries falls most heavily on 
those who can best bear the burden. It is a tax which men adjust 
for themselves. The poor man pays little towards it—perhaps 
not one per cent. of his income. The rich man pays much—per- 
haps ten per cent. of his income. For a poor man spends a less 
share of his income on luxuries than does the rich man. Again, 
the tax on luxuries takes more from the bachelor of £500 a-year 
than from his married brother who maintains ten children on the 
same income, For the latter spends probably half his income at 
least on the merest necessaries of life ; the former not one-fifth. 
‘The tax on luxuries touches half the income of the father, and 
four-fifths of the income of the bachelor. Its incidence is there- 
fore less oppressive than that of any other tax; and if found 
productive, it should be retained in preference to any other. 

_ There is another reason in favour of indirect taxation on luxu- 
ries, in preference to direct taxation of income. A part of the 
latter is paid from what would otherwise have been saved, and 
thus the tax falls partly on capital, and pro tanto diminishes the 
permanent wealth of the country. A tax on luxuries is paid 
almost entirely out of consumption, and the country is not per- 
manently the poorer by it. 

Of all our direct and indirect taxes, the tax on wine is the most 
Just, inoppressive, and unobjectionable. It is pre-eminently a tax 
on a luxury ; and a tax whose incidence is exactly in proportion 
to the capacity of those who pay it, as judged by themselves. For 
a man spends in wine exactly what he can spare from all other 
purposes ; from the necessaries, the comforts, the usual luxuries 
of himself and family. It is an expense only incurred out of the 
surplus of his income after everything else has been provided for, 
The addition to this expense made by taxation will not cause him 
to curtail his expenditure in food, or clothing, or comforts, or 
enjoyments for himself or his family. If the tax be raised, and 
he still buys as much wine or nearly as much as before, he has 
met the increased expense by retrenching his consumption of some 
other luxury still less essential to his enjoyment of life. And, 
therefore, the tax on wine is one that ought not to be reduced, so 
as to yield less revenue than at present, until every tax on com- 
forts, on luxuries more essential to the enjoyment of all classes (as 
tea and coffee) and every direct impost on income and property 
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has been abolished. In a word, every article produced in or im- 
ported into the kingdom, except perhaps tobacco and spirits, has 
a claim to relief from duty prior to that of wine ; every tax, direct 
or indirect, is more burdensome, and should therefore be removed 
rather than the tax on wine. ‘To lay a fresh tax on anything else, 
in order to dispense with part or the whole of the revenue de- 
rived from this source, is a violation of every sound principle of 
finance, 

Worse than all is the proposal to tax wine in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol which it contains. Has Mr. Gladstone been 
consulting Dr. Carpenter, or Dr. Lees, or Mr. Gough, or some other 
teetotal fanatic, and introduced this part of the scheme in the 
vain hope to buy off their hostility? Here we have a duty levied 
exactly on the principle of all differential duties stipulated in 
previous treaties, favourable to the produce of the negotiating 
country at the expense of its rivals. As the Methuen treaty im- 
posed a differential duty on the light wines of France to favour 
the heavy wines of Portugal, so the Gladstone-Cobden treaty im- 
poses differential duties on the latter for the advantage of the 
former. A year of moderate equal duties is to be followed by a 
permanent scale of taxation which imposes a heavier duty on the 
wine which is almost a necessary than on that which is wholly a 
luxury; which taxes port and sherry more severely than claret and 
champagne. Could any injustice be more gross, any absurdity 
more glaring? The wines which are, and—from containing more 
of the strengthening and invigorating principle of wine in a 
given quantity—will continue to be, the cheap luxury or whole- 
some medicine of the lower ranks of the middle class, are to pay 
3s. a gallon: the fine and delicate beverages consumed only by 
the wealthy pay 1s. a gallon! To state the proposal is sufficient ; 
it carries on its face its own condemnation. 

It is imagined that the cheapening of wine, by the reduction of 
the duty, will be so great as to cause an increased consumption 
large enough to make up, at least in part, the loss to the revenue. 
This anticipation seems ill-founded, both in reason and in expe- 
rience. In regarépto the latter, the following tables assure us in 
the case of wine, contrary to the usual rule, the highest duties are 
generally the most productive; proving how very large a part of 
the consumption of this luxury falls to that small class to whom 
price is almost a matter of indifference. True, Pitt’s lowering of 
duties in 1787 was productive of increased revenue, mainly by de- 
stroying smuggling. But his augmentation of the duties to double 
their former amount in 1796, though the war between this country 
and France greatly hindered importation, increased the revenue 
from wine by nearly 70 per cent. on an average of five years 
(1788-92 and 1796-1800), and a subsequent increase of duty to 
the amount of 30 per cent. again increased the revenue to a 
large amount. 
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TAXATION OF WINE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1784-1854, 


French Wine Portuguese. Consumption. Revenue. 
me Gallons. £ 

1784 8 9 4 Q2 3,916,584 619,523 
1785 s ra 4,064,864 642,519 
1786 5 ss 4,060,384 614,247 
1787 4 6 3 0 1,521,941 848,909 
1788 ‘ u 6,650,644 894,378 
1789 i 5,959,058 856,228 
170 3 - 6,601,088 959,565 
1791 - 44 7,573,790 1,054,779 
1792 ‘. . 7,851,707 1,148,755 
1793 a ” 6,610,701 785,195 
*1794 5 6,811,374 912,863 
#1795 7 4 4 103 8,258,438 1,694,888! 
“1796 10) 2} 6 9? 5,776,260 1,288,252 
*1797 7 = 3,569,261 1,424,972 
*1798 10 63 6 114 5,265,768 1,537,151 
*1799 ve ” 6,158,164 2,036,021 
«1800 " be 7,294,752 2,124,868 
Is0L 102) 6 93 6,896,710 2,185,661 
1802 10 7 y 2 i, 113,416 2,280,072 
*18038 12 54 g. 2a 8,226,464 2,423,929 
1804 13 64 9 O 5,457,691 2,141,456 

‘1805 = 13-84 9 1) 4,622,701 2,255,97 

1806 . » §,825,178 2,574,583 
18U7 % ce 6,271,846 2,729,887 
*1808 a fz 6,331,875 2,648,474 

*1809 “ 5,894,177 2,686,003 
1810 ‘ i 6,521,293 2,786,587 
*181] ” a 5,629,722 2,443,007 
Is12 ” + 5,024,530 2,189,418 
1813 19) «682 4,565,477 eens Getantl 
*1814 13 8 a 5.330.774 2,267,578 
*I815 °» i 4,624,105 2,338,391 
—_— w--s 9 8} 4,057,038 —«1,777,488 
1817 ~ . 5,142,829 2,224,612 
ISLS - x 5,635,216 2,467,315 
1819 se a 4,615,212 2,005,359 
1820 im xd 4,586,495 1,987,817 
1821 " _ 4,686,885 2,006,498 
1822 a : 4,606,999 1,982,882 
1823 o a 4.845.061 2 oe 931 
1824 m= = 5,030,091 2,153,112 
1825 7 3 4 10 8,009,542 1,995,709 
1826 m 7 6,058,453 1,424,326 
1827 " . 6,826,361 1,600,587 


The years marked thus were years of war. 


The large increase of revenue in this year is partly attributable to 4 
taxation of the stocks in dealers’ hands, . 
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French Wine. Portuguese. Consumption. Revenue. 
oo ? a -¢, Gallons. £ 
1828 7 38 4 10 7,162,376 1,700,051 
1829 me *” 6,217,652 1,473,546 
1830 . i 6,434,445 1,524,168 
1831 5 6 dD 6 6,212,264 1,535,484 
1832 a : 6,965,542 1,715,812 
1833 Pe - 5,207,770 1,633,830 
1834 a ‘a 6,480,544 1,705,639 
1835 ‘ “a 6,420,342 1,691,522 
1836 a 6,809,212 1,793,963 
1837 ss 6,391,531 1,687,097 
1838 . a 6,990,271 1,846,057 
L839 a Ee 7,000,486 1,849,698 
1840 5 9.6, 5 9.8, 6,553,922 1,791,356 
1841 oe a 6,184,260 1,720,479} 
1842 ss ad 4,815,222 1,334,4694 
1843 = 3 6,068,987 1,703,344 
1844 2 : 6,838,684 1,922,545 
1845 = ‘ 6,736,151 1,891,232 
1846 S ” 6,740,316 1,892,206 
1847 a . 6,053,847 1,704,318 
1848 x ¥ 6,136,547 1,732,282 
1849 rs a 6,251,862 1,767,516 
1850 = a 6,437,222 1,821,123 
1851 i s 6,280,653 1,776,247 
1852 dl ef 6,346,061 1,795,013 
1853 = = 6,813,830 1,924,972 
1854 = i 6,775,858 1,914,456 


The reduction of duty in 1825 was accompanied by a loss of 
revenue, amounting, on an average of five years before and after 
(1820-24 and 1826-30) to about £500,000 a year. There has 
been no reduction of duty since. In 1831 the duties were equal- 
ized at a medium rate between those of the imposts on French and 
on Portuguese wine ; this was a real increase of duty on the greater 
part of our imports, and the revenue gained accordingly. A slight 
increase was made in 1840; and, omitting as before the year of 
change and the years of bad trade and domestic feuds that fol- 
lowed, we find on an average of five years that the Exchequer had 
gained slightly; the consumption per head of the population re- 
maining stationary. That consumption, during all changes of 
duty, has diminished almost uninterruptedly down to 1840, when 
it was at about 1-45 bottles a head, at which it has since remained. 
Experience therefore gives us little reason to suppose that the loss 
to the revenue by diminished rates of duty will be at all compen- 
sated by the increase of consumption. 

On this point reason confirms the prognostications derived from 


+ Years of disturbances, bad trade, and Chartist riots. - 
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experience. No French wine of even tolerable quality now reaches 
the consumer in this country at less than 3s. a bottle; of which 
about ls. is due to the customs’ impost. Any wine that could be 
sold in England, duty free, at 1s. 6d. a bottle would be so much 
inferior to good beer that it would never find favour with English- 
men. On the other hand, if the duty were as low on all wines as 
ls. a gallon (2s. a dozen), tolerable Spanish wines might possibly 
be sold at 1s. 6d. a bottle, pure and good, if not delicate in flavour: 
to prevent which Mr. Gladstone will impose a differential duty on 
these wines, because they contain more aleohol than the wines of 
France, which it is his object to favour. The -result is that no 
wines of such quality as to compete successfully with beer sold 
retail at 6d. a quart will come in at less than 2s. or 2s, 6d. a 
bottle; and the consumption of wines of that price will be so com- 
pletely limited to a class which is decidedly and increasingly ab- 
stinent that it cannot possibly increase to such an amount as 
seriously to diminish the loss of revenue by the reduction of duty. 

Again: if any such increase did take place, it must either be at 
the expense of some other taxed article, or of the national morals. 
The consumption of “alcoholic beverages” (to use the teetotal 
phrase) is already sadly too large ; if the increased supply of wine 
is simply added to this consumption, it will be a serious national 
evil; if it displace an equivalent quantity of beer or spirits, it will 
deprive the exchequer of part of the revenue now derived from 
those articles. 

It seems then, that in this as in other points, the sacrifices 
which we are called upon to make are real and tangible; while on 
the other hand, the price we receive for them is paid in coin like 
that of the malignant elves of legendary lore, which turns to 
worthless shingles when examined in the light of day. 

The cost of the liberal concessions we have made to the Emperor 
of the French, and the advantages we have enabled him to bestow 
on the ungrateful manufacturers of France—is it not written in 
the budget of Mr. Gladstone? But that budget we have not now 
time to criticise. We may chance to read the same account, yet 
more clearly, hereafter, when the present convention shall have 
come into full operation. Or it may be presented to us in a differ- 
ent form, by the alienated friends in France, who are justly irritated 
at our assistance given to the Emperor to coerce them for their 
own good, and unjustly alarmed by the faint semblance of free 
trade which this treaty presents. It would not be altogether sur- 
prising if their resentment should take a palpable form; if their 
anxiety to evade fulfilment of the treaty should make them eager 
for a national quarrel ; and if, instead of secure and cordial union, 
a bitter and dangerous feud should arise out of a treaty in which 


England has given so much, to receive neither benefit nor gratitude 
in return, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.* 


Ir is exactly a year ago since, in the first number of this Periodical, 
we were enabled to lay before our readers the chief outlines of the 
Parliamentary Reform-Bill, then on the eve of introduction by 
Lord Derby’s government.t Twelve months have elapsed: the 
first of March has again come round to us: and again are we on 
the brink of a similar controversy to that which ended in the re- 
tirement of Lord Derby from office. This time, however, we are 
not so fortunate as to be able to communicate to our readers 
exactly what they have to expect at the hands of Lord John 
Russell. But as public curiosity on the subject has greatly abated 
since it has been clearly seen that nothing either sweeping or 
original would be sanctioned by the country, our ignorance is the 
less to be regretted. Ministers, in fact, have but little discretion- 
ary power; and the public has so unmistakably declared what it 
does not want, that they will be blunderers, indeed, if they cannot 
make some approximation towards the discovery of what it does. 
The general desire, we believe, is for as little alteration in the exist- 
ing system as can be effected with any decent consistency; and if 
this one condition be observed, it must be a bad Bill, indeed, that 
will be rejected upon points of detail, or will persuade the House of 
Commons, already weary of the subject, to protract it for another 
year. 

That this is not en entirely satisfactory state of public feeling 
we readily admit. But it is one of the worst evils of a prolonged 
political controversy, that it tends to produce such a state. 
There are certain questions, of course, in which the principle at 
stake is at once so simple and so important, that its details cannot 
perplex us, nor its issue become a matter of indifference. But the 
question of parliamentary reform, at all events in its present stage, 
Is not one of these questions. A great principle having been sur- 
rendered by the Bill of 1832, and it being impossible to point to 
any other principle of equal magnitude and simplicity which is 
involved in the Bill of 1860, people are too ready to imagine that 
neither much harm nor much good is to be apprehended from 
present legislation ; and are only too glad of an excuse for shirking 


* 1. Practical Results of the Reform Act of 1832. By Sir John Walsh, 


Bart., M.P. Murray. el > 
2. Why not the Lords too? Frazer’s Magazine, February. — il 
+ We may perhaps be allowed to remind our subscribers, that the detai 3 
of the measure in question made their first public appearance in the pages 
of the Universal Review. 
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450 Parliamentary Reform. 
the intellectual fatigue necessary to make themselves acquainted 
with the chief issues at stake. In this state of the public mind, we 
confess to rather more sympathy with the speculative school of 
politicians than otherwise we should probably entertain. They 
evidently do see the evil of allowing this question to drift along, 
rudderless and masterless, wherever the momentary pressure of 
popular opinion may project it. They do see that while the vessel 
of the constitution is thus abandoned to chance, she is driving 
year by year nearer to that fatal shore, where the wrecker is 
awaiting her destruction, and gloating by anticipation over his 
spoils. Numerous schemes have accordingly, from time to time, 
been put forward to counteract the bad effects of such conces- 
sions to the claim of numbers as a Reform Bill is only with too 
much justice expected to contain. But ingenious and various as 
these projects have unquestionably been, none has made any last- 
ing impression on the public mind, which still refuses its attention 
to anything not simple or practical. Not deterred, however, by the 
ill success of his predecessors, a gentleman of considerable eminence 
in literature has recently come forward with a scheme of parlia- 
mentary reform more extravagant and impractical than any of them. 
To abandon the House of Commons to the populace, and to com- 
pensate for the concession by taking away the House of Lords 
from the aristocracy, certainly seems at first a very singular pro- 
posal. But when its author gravely assures us that it is made in 
the interests of conservatism, we an only conclude that long con- 
templation of the chaotic aspect which the question has presented 
for the last ten years, has affected his mental vision. We are to 
augment the democratic elements of the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature, and then, by way of redressing the balance, to curtail the 
aristocratic elements of the higher. And this, we are told, is a 
strictly conservative proposal. Now we will not affect an igno- 
rance of what the author really means by this idea. He thinks 
that if the House of Commons were treated as he recommends, 
people would at once turn for refuge to the House of Lords ; and 
that if the House of Lords were treated as he recommends, there 
would be no difficulty in establishing its authority over the House 
of Commons. He would, therefore, while leaving our hereditary 
peerage untouched in its other privileges, deprive it of its 
exclusive right to constitute the Upper House, and substitute for 
its members, Lords of Parliament for life, consisting of eminent 
professional men and politicians, whose jurisdiction, he thinks, the 
nation would accept more willingly than that of either the present 
House of Commons or present House of Lords. He believes that 
the tendency of such an assembly would be conservative; that it 
would be able to make its veto upon the proceedings of the Com- 
Rome Cobeees weal oe 

vommon: abandon to such a body all the chie 
business of legislation, and content itself with voting the supplies. 
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We must, however, dismiss this latter hypothesis as unworthy of 
serious consideration, in spite of its author’s great ability. The only 
questions which seem at all capable of being argued, are these two: 
namely, whether an assembly composed of such materials would 
be conservative ; and secondly, whether it would really command 
the respect and confidence of the great mass of the nation. We 
are disposed, for our own parts, to answer both these questions in 
the negative. In the first place, the mere fact of its existence 
would have rendered its conservatism more difficult, by eliminating 
one primary article from the conservative creed, and consequently 
increasing the pressure on the rest. In the second place, there 
would be the inevitable jealousy between the life-peer and the 
hereditary peer, prompting the former to one knows not what 
aggressive measures. The conservative tendency of such a body 
is therefore dubious ; while, as regards its popularity, we must 
consider that professional men in the House of Commons are never 
very popular now ; and that the public antipathy would be rather 
aggravated than diminished by their position in this reformed 
House of Lords. More especially would this be the case if they 
did exhibit conservative tendencies. For that official, bureaucratic, 
pedantic, species of conservatism which would prevail in an as- 
sembly so constructed has always been far more unpopular in this 
country than the natural and genial Toryism which is an attribute 
of ancient lineage. We shall not pursue these reflections any 
further. Nor, indeed, should we have invited attention to this 
essay upon its own merits alone, had it not illustrated the con- 
fusion and desperation of mind to which able and thoughtful 
men may be driven by the present aspect of the House of Com- 
mons. We believe that the materials for restoring that assembly 
to its proper majesty exist within itself; and that there is no 
more necessity for cashiering our hereditary legislators in order to 
reform our representatives, than there was in days of old for 
burning down our honses in order to get roast pig. 
But, as we have already said, there is one point from which 
these and similar speculations possess an independent value. They 
proclaim loudly that parliamentary reform is not quite so simple 
an affair as a certain set of politicians would, persuade us. They 
warn the public clearly that there is a broad road and a narrow 
road, each leading clearly to its well-known goal, by which the re- 
former may proceed. And they help us to a rude kind of test by 
which the utility of any measure may be gauged. — They all imply 
that a simple extension of the machinery created in 1852 will not 
touch the root of the matter. So much is obvious. To us, in- 
deed, they seem to imply even more, that such extension would not 
be only useless, but dangerous. However much the writers* we 
now have in mind may have erred in matter of detail, they are 
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* Messrs. Hare, Lorimer, J. Stuart Mill, We. 
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all very able men, and they all, we say, point to this one conclu- 
sion, that what is commonly termed a simple and practical or 
moderate measure of reform will be either worthless or mischievous, 

To such as believe in this conclusion a powerful auxiliary has 
recently appeared in the person of Sir John Walsh, who has come 
forward with an excellent epitome of the results of the first Reform 
Bill. For as are the consequences which we believe to have flowed 
from the provisions of that Bill, so must our opinion be of the 
features which should distinguish its successor. We should be 
for proceeding by simple extension, or by modification, according 
to the good or evil which has sprung from the original measure. 
Sir John, we must premise, bas confined himself to one side of the 
question, which is to prove the bad effects only of the Reform Bill ; 
and as there are plenty of people to prove the good ones, we have 
no occasion to regret his exclusiveness. According to the ideas 
we have already expressed in this Review, we could not.place our- 
selves in an attitude of direct antagonism to Reform Bills in 
general. We have pointed out more than once what must be the 
eventual results of such a policy as that.* And we hope that by 
its value as the recognition of an important principle, the Reform 
Bill at least compensates for any defect of its machmery. Whether 
the wise and prescient extension of the basis of government do not 
hold out a better prospect of stability for the institutions of the 
kingdom than the effort to restrict its powers within the hands of 
a limited class, is a question we should be sorry to see settled in 
the negative. We do not say this because we have any faith 
in the doctrine of self-government. We have none. But there 
seems to be no alternative between a violent and a peaceful distri- 
bution of political power among the various orders of a com- 
munity, after a certain stage of national development has been 
reached. If we are right in this opinion—and experience, accord- 
ing to Sir John Walsh, the great ally of conservatism, is surely on 
our side here—then it would be matter for the deepest regret if 
the inefficient working of the reformed House of Commons should 
ever come to be accepted as a testimony against all reform. 
Having stated thus much with regard to the general question, we 
can go on with a clear conscience to enumerate, and on the whole 
to endorse Sir John’s list of disorders and defects, which he attri- 
butes to the measure of Lord Grey. Of these the greater part, 
indeed, are familiar to the public, and formed the subject of an 
essay in the great quarterly organ of Conservatism more than 
three years ago. But Sir John has the merit of adding one or two 
to the list; of collecting them altogether in a lucid and forcible 
manner; and has, moreover, the advantage of bringing them to 
bear upon a great and pressing public question, which three years 
ago was still a problem of the future. 


* Universal Review March, 1859. 
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The first which he points out is the somewhat unfamiliar fact 
that far more taxes were remitted during the ten years that pre- 
ceded the Reform Bill than during the twenty years that followed 
it. And that on the other hand, expenditure has been more reck- 
less and profuse since that event than before. He excludes, we 
should add, from consideration, the circumstances and expenditure 
of the last few years, as springing from exceptional circumstances, 
The above disclosure is, however, quite in accordance with the facts 
of history, and is a foretaste of what we may expect when Parlia- 
ment is still further democratic. An aristocracy, except in very 
outrageous cases, is commonly economical, for they spend their own 
money ; and, for the contrary reason, a democracy is usually extra- 
vagant. The next salient point which salutes us in Sir John’s volume 
is, that this country is no longer “governed,” but only administered. 
Here he is perfectly in the right, though very far from being the 
first who has made a similar observation. But all that is wrapped 
up in this expression has not, to our knowledge, been so fully un- 
folded by any previous writer. The greater number of the evils 
here enumerated spring from this one source: a lax expenditure, a 
vacillating foreign policy, and the forced inconsistency, and conse- 
quent degradation, of the political character. We need not, 
however, enter upon all these points individually. We fancy it is 
pretty generally acknowledged that the difficulty of forming a 
strong Government, which results from the present constitution of 
the House of Commons, is a serious evil, and damaging alike to 
the progress of legislation, and to the morality of our public men. 
It may, or it may not, be quite sobad as Sir John Walsh makes 
out; but, after all, it is only a question of degree. The evil 
exists, and is one of a perfectly distinct character from the ob- 
structions which took place under the old system. We were sur- 
prised to see that the Times should have undertaken to negative 
Sir John’s assertions upon this point. But we were still more 
surprised at the singular character of the arguments employed. 
Ministers, we are told, are enabled to disregard “national influ- 
ences”’ by the support of “ public opinion ;” yet, what is this but 
to say that public opinion supports them against itself? Again, 
to cap Sir John’s complaint—that Ministers, nowadays, are always 
compelled to cut and carve their own measures so as to prevent 
them from jarring against sectional prejudices instead of acting 
on their own convictions and responsibilities—the Times quotes the 
subjection in which his Ministers were kept by George III., 
quietly ignoring the constitutional fact that the Ministers and the 
Crown are one. Their subjection to the Crown is the theory of 
the constitution. Their subordination to the House of Commons 
exactly inverts that theory, and is the very grievance of which Sir 
John Walsh is complaining. In addition to this we must re- 
member that, practically, the questions upon which Ministers 
could differ from the sovereign were limited to one or two grand 
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and eminent principles, which in no way affected the ordinary 
transaction of business. But it is in the transaction of a great 
deal of ordinary, but still, very useful, business that the weakness of 
Government is most injuriously felt. Take, for instance, such a 
question as the Civil Service expenditure, on which they have been 
beaten this session: or the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the nomination of Civil Servants. These are questions upon 
which, assuredly, Government should have an opinion of its own, 
and be able to enforce it. Besides, there is a vast difference be- 
tween the Minister who abstains from a particular policy, for which 
neither the sovereign nor the people are ripe, though he believe in 
its advantages himself, and he who connives at the passage of 
measures which he conscientiously disapproves, for fear of losing 
his situation. The analogy which the Times attempts to draw 
between these two positions is an utterly false one. If Roman 
Catholic emancipation were not passed in 1805 it might be passed 
four-and-twenty years afterwards. But no statesman can flatter 
himself that if church rates are abolished in the present year they 
may be reimposed in 1890. 

As we have already observed, exceptions can be found to almost 
every generalization that can be made. No doubt particular periods 
can be pomted out during the pre-reform epoch, when Governments 
were weak and tottering ; and one period, at all events, can be re- 
ferred to during the post-reform epoch, when Government has 
been strong and stable. But what is the general character of the 
two systems? Can any two impartial men really differ about 
this? From 1801 to 1812 we had a good many changes of min- 
istry, but we always had a Tory policy, and a steady majority to 
support it. While the feuds between leading statesmen, which 
happened after Pitt’s death, never caused the breaking up of any 
Government, or the alienation of any substantial body of supporters. 
We therefore adhere to our belief that the objection of Sir 
John Walsh is well founded; and that the present constitution of 
the House of Commons is detrimental to the respect for repre- 
sentative institutions which ought to be predominant in England. 
In fact, the very number and excellence of the measures passed 
since the Reform Bill confirms, instead of weakening, this opinion. 
If the people have got so much that is good from the present 
system, why do they want to lay hands upon it? If the reformed 
House of Commons has given such universal satisfaction, why is 
it universally railed at? The answer is, that Englishmen, prac- 
tical as they are, are not satisfied merely with particular measures, 
while they seem to be the result of accident; nor relish the spec- 
tacle of high-minded, highly-gifted statesmen “ bowing to the de- 
cisions of the House’’ (as the euphemism is), which ought rather 
to be bowing to them. At all events, one of three conclusions is 
unavoidable. Either the reformed House of Commons has not 
passed good measures, or it has not passed them in a good way, 
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or it has done both, and the people have nothing to complain of ; 
in which case it would be far better that Government should have 
the courage to drop the Reform Bill altogether than introduce 
some vapid measure merely to redeem their pledges. Yet any 
such step as this the present composition of the House of Com- 
mons would effectually prevent them from adopting; so that we 
only come round to the same conclusion by another road after all. 

Now the principal object of this article is to point out the fallacy of 
what is commonly called a simple and practical measure of Reform, 
That means only a simple extension of the principles adopted in 
1832, which have produced the identical evils here complained of ; 
evils whose existence is indisputable, however much men may differ 
about their magnitude or their tendencies. As we stated in the 
commencement of our article, we are only too well aware of the 
inclination of the public mind. Men shrink from the trouble of 
deciding upon the merits of a complex scheme. They are weary 
of the subject, and fancy that a £10 county and £6 borough 
franchise, with a partial exchange of small constituencies for 
large ones, will at least be readily carried, and give them a year 
or two’s respite from a trite and irritating topic. Their expecta- 
tions are probably quite just ; but they do not, or rather will not, 
see that such a measure as this will effect neither of the two 
objects for which alone Reform is desirable. It will neither re- 
invigorate Parliamentary Government, nor satisfy the sincere 
Radical ; and there is nobody else to be satisfied. It will neither 
correct the last Reform Bill, nor prevent the necessity for another. 
It will still further weaken the power of the aristocracy, without 
even the poor consolation of temporary popularity. It will draw 
the constitution still further from the perpendicular, without, as 
it seems to us, one single compensating feature. A few more in- 
dependent members ; a further infusion of the mercantile interest 
into the House, at the expense of every other ; a little fresh en- 
conragement to the disciples of the new fifth monarchy, whose 
capital is to be Manchester; more ministerial defeats by the 
chance conjunction of coteries, dissolving like a feudal army 
when its immediate object is accomplished ; a nearer approxima- 
tion to the victory of faction over party: and an additional blow 
inflicted on representative government in the eyes both of English- 
men and foreigners, who will not be able to rely on the consistency 
of the British policy for six months together: these are the only 
fruits that can by any possibility be gathered from our “simple 
and practical” Reform Bill. 

The fact is, that what is required is not to extend a system 
which has already worked badly, but to make it work well. Not 
to advance the boundary of representation in a direction proved 
to be unsound, but in some other. To use a metaphor agreeable 
to the season, the mere pecuniary qualification for the suffrage 
“‘ won’t bear” beyond a certain linc. That is to say, 1t won't give 
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that support to the constitution which it is necessary it should 
give. Lord Derby’s government seemed to be very much of the 
same opinion. It seems to us that they reduced the county suf- 
frage only because it was impossible to raise the borough suffrage. 
They conceived that uniformity of suffrage between town and 
county would create one united mass of voters all equally in. 
terested in opposing any further interference. To attain this 
object they were willing to pay a great price. But we do not for 
a moment believe they would have counselled such reduction on 
any other ground; or even had not its possible ill effects been 
neutralized by a variety of other provisions. The tendency of 
their Bill, then, was to stop agitation for many years, and at the 
same time to bring such influences to bear upon the election of 
the whole House of Commons, as would counteract any demo- 
cratic ingredients, should the reduction of the county qualifica- 
tion be found, as was not very likely, to infuse them. This Bill 
was a laudable effort to correct the evils of a purely pecuniary 
franchise by giving a new weight to intelligence. A rental so 
low as £10 has now ceased to be a test of intelligence at all. 
That can be best tested at the present day by the style in 
which a man lives. If he shows himself alive to the decen- 
cies and comforts of civilization; if he displays those virtues 
which distinguish the civilized man from the savage—forethought, 
consistent industry, and a desire to rise in life—we may fairly con- 
cede his right to be enrolled among the intelligent classes. If, 
on the other hand, he cling contentedly to the lowest form of 
physical existence: if he rear his family, by preference, amid 
dirt, discomfort, and vice; if he take] no thought for the mor- 
row, and exhibit in fact no sympathies which are not common to 
his pig or to his dog: he, we may fairly take for granted, has as 
little claim to the character of an intelligent being as any human 
creature can possess. Yet thousands of £10 householders belong to 
this latter class ; and thousands of 8s. lodgers, who tenant all the 
best rooms while their landlord squats in the cellar, belong to the 
former class. Yet a lodging-house franchise was ridiculed as foolish 
and unpractical ! 

Other modes in which the government of Lord Derby sought 
to give effect to the principle we have indicated will occur to the 
minds of our readers. There was the direct educational franchise. 
There was the savings’ bank franchise. But we have preferred to 
dwell on the above as furnishing so excellent an illustration of the 
value of that cuckoo cry for “ practicability” which is heard so 
widely among us, and especially when the ‘subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform comes up. We say that the evils complained of by 
Sir John Walsh will never be remedied until this cry 1s abandoned, 
or until the word “practical” receives some new and more sensible 
signification than it bears at present. When the House of Com- 
mons shall fairly represent the intelligence of the whole commu- 
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nity, we may reasonably expect that its members will make some 
successful effort to restore its ancient efficiency. At all events, a 
body of representatives, in whose return intelligence and educa- 
tion had possessed so large a share, would be more likely than the 
present one to regulate their conduct by certain well-defined prin- 
ciples, and to comprehend the legitimate conclusions to which 
their opinions on particular subjects might be pushed. Were this 
the case, it would be a great step gained towards the restoration 
of Parliamentary order, and the clearer demarcation of parties. 
Yet we see no way of introducing this element of intelligence 
without drawing down upon ourselves that fatal epithet of “ un- 
practical.” 

There is, of course, another, and a widely different, point of view 
from which this question may be contemplated. There is, un- 
doubtedly, another line of operation open to the Conservatives of 
this country by which they might effect the same results, and by 
what many people would think a far more satisfactory process. 
Nor has the possibility of such tactics escaped us up to this mo- 
ment. As long ago as last July * we expressed our own opinions 
on the subject. But we are sorry to find, that according to SO eXx- 
perienced a man as Sir John Walsh, there is but little probability 
of any such ideas being realized. We allude to a junction between 
the Tory and the Whig Conservatives to resist democracy from 
within, as they united once before to resist its aggressions from 
without. According to our own principles of political philosophy, 
Mr. Bright is as dangerous an enemy to the liberties of this 
country as Napoleon the First. The divisions which exist among 
Conservatives are as favourable to his designs as the divisions 
which existed then were to the designs of France. If it was 
esteemed patriotism in Mr. Burke and the Duke of Portland, with 
some 200 followers, to cross over to the side of Mr. Pitt, for the 
sake of objects far more precious than party ambition however 
consistent or honourable, why should it not be equally laudable in 
Earl Granville or the Duke of Bedford to transfer their support 
to Lord Derby for the sake of the English constitution? We 
trust it will never be forgotten that Lord Derby himself showed 
no disinclination to unite with his former antagonist for the welfare 
of their common country. Nor can this disposition be set down 
to love of office in the case of one whose indifference to office is 
remarkable. He evidently felt that the Whiggism of the Whigs 
had now become nothing but a shadow; and he might, perhaps, 
have been sanguine enough to hope that they would prefer the 
interests of their grandchildren, and the stability of their own 
order, to an ephemeral party triumph. But the “ancient ser- 
pent ” + was, in this case, like the deaf adder ; the Whigs resolutely 
stopped their ears to any such reasoning as this. Lord Palmer- 


* Parties, Natural and Artificial. + Coningshy. 
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ston came into office as a Whig minister of the purest type; and 
so lost an opportunity, which we fear is not likely to recur, of 
uniting the whole party of order on a broad and intelligible prin- 


ciple. What chance there is of such a consummation at present, 
Sir John Walsh describes as follows :— 


“Perhaps some sanguine dispositions remote from the scene of action 
might see a hope of escape from these embarrassments in an honourable 
coalition between the Conservatives and that portion of those who sit 
opposite to them from whom they are scarcely divided by a shade of political 
opinion, but solely by party watchwords and personal rivalries. 

“It is to be feared that these expectations will not be realized. The 
personal rivalries and jealousies would be found more unmanageable than 
differences of principle; and if any number of the most moderate of the 
Liberals were disposed to support a Conservative Government, they would 
be deterred by a fear of losing their seats at the next election.” 
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If this be so, then, of course, we must fall back upon the views 
already propounded. If the Whigs refuse to be Conservative, 
i and still bid against their ancient rivals for the support of the 
uy democracy, the Conservatives must make an open appeal to the 
general intelligence of the country, and endeavour to fortify the 
constitution by the best means at their disposal. They must seek 
by judicious machinery to evoke from the lower classes of society 
i | the loyalty which is wanted by the upper, and, if possible, to dis- 


cover in the popular instinets a barrier against the consequences of 
patrician folly. 


THE SESSION. 


I. ForeicN Arvarrs.—Annexation of Savoy. Central Italy. 
China. India. 

Il. Tue Commercia, Treaty. 

+h iI. Tue Bupcer. 

} 4 IV. 


MisceLLaneous.—Shipping Interest. Church Rates. 5t. 
i George’s in the East, &c., &e. 
i) 
via y T >» enn Spee} : F 
1" ! | i Che second Session of the present Parliament was opened by 
Ak! Her Majesty in person on the 


24th of January. The speeches of 
the first night ranged, as usual, over a wide variety of topics. 
But no opposition to the Address was attempted—unless the mo- 
tion of Lord Grey can be considered in that light—who proposed 
to add to the Address an expression of regret “that when the all 
parations for the intended expedition to China were commenced, Her 
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Majesty’s servants did not advise Her Majesty to communicate to 
Parliament, without delay, the measures decided upon by them, in 
order that Parhament might have an opportunity of forming a 


judgment thereon, and that its previous sanction might be obtained 


to the expenses it might occasion.” Lord Derby, however, said 
he would not altogether sanction this view of affairs, and the 
amendment was negatived. Some surprise was expressed at the 
insignificant position which the question of Parliamentary Reform 
occupied in the royal speech. In the House of Commons a de- 
mand was made by Mr. Disraeli for information upon Foreign 
Affairs in general. But we shall, however, give the clearest idea 
of all that has passed on this subject, up to the moment of our 
going to press, by dividing it according to each night’s debate, 
and then summing up the general result. 

I. In answer to Lord Normanby, who has been a thorn in the 
side of Government for the last five weeks, Lord Granville said his 
Government had received no information “as to the negotiations 
“stated by the ministerial journals in Paris to exist between France 
“and Sardinia for the annexation of the Duchy of Savoy and the 
“County of Nice to the dominions of the Emperor of the French,” 
adding, that his “‘ Government had expressed themselves firmly and 
“ temperately as adverse to any such policy.” 

In answer to Mr. Griffith, in the House of Commons, Lord 
John Russell said, ‘he did not believe there was any truth in the 
statement that 30,000 French troops were expected at Leghorn, 
“and certainly he had no reason to believe that the French Govern- 
“ment would take any such step for the purpose of preventing the 
“ annexation of the central provinces to Sardinia.” 

Feb. 7.— Lord Normanby pointed out an apparent discre- 
pancy between Lord John Russell’s language on the 12th of July 
last and on the 30th of January last. On the former occasion the 
noble Lord alleged that the Emperor had made no demand of the 
kind ; i.e. for the annexation of Savoy. On the latter, explaining, 
that in consequence of an application to Lord Cowley, made by 
the British Minister in Switzerland, in the beginning of July, 
Lord Cowley had inquired if the French Government meditated 
anything of the kind; that Count Walewski’s language was not as 
explicit as it might have been, but that afterwards he had denied 
the existence of any such design. 

Feb. 10.—Lord Normanby asked if it was true that any com- 
munications had passed between the French and English Govern- 
ments relative to the annexation of Savoy suBsEQUENTLY to those 
of July, which Lord John Russell had referréd to—such being 
asserted in a semi-official French newspaper. Lord Granville 
answered, that no “ official” communications had passed. Lord 
Wodehouse admitted that a conversation might have passed be- 
tween Lord Cowley and Count Walewski subsequent to that date. 
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Feb. 14.—Lord Normanby, in moving for a return of the dates 
of the correspondence between Lord Cowley and Lord John Rus- 
sell on the subject of Savoy, again referred to the suspicion that 
Lord John’s statement, on the 30th of January, had not been 
complete, and read the letter in the French newspaper to which 
he had before referred, which was as follows :— 


“Lord John Russell stated last week in the House of Commons, that the 
English Cabinet, desiring to know the intentions of the French Government 
with regard to Savoy, Count Walewski had declared to them, in the month 
of July last, that the Emperor and his Government did not think of the 
annexation of that country to France. This communication of Lord John 
Russell was quite exact. But to make known all the truth, that the atti- 
tude of France with regard to Savoy should be properly appreciated, the 
noble lord might have said, and, perhaps, ought to have said, more...... 
The declarations of Count Walewski were, then, perfectly true ; but it is 
equally certain that later on, when events had considerably changed the 
situation of Italy, the Government of the Emperor saw in these eventuali- 
ties new necessities, new duties for France. Count Walewski then held 
quite another language, and declared that if the Central States of Italy 
were annexed to Piedmont, France would be obliged to claim Savoy and 
the county of Nice. Count Walewski told Lord Cowley that if the English 
Government did not desire to see the annexation of Savoy to France, they 
had only to cease urging the annexation of Central Italy to Piedmont ; but 
the one rendered the other inevitable. Lord John Russell was not ignorant 
of these resolutions, so frankly declared by the French Government, and it 
is a subject of surprise that he stopped at the month of July in the expla- 
nations that he communicated to Parliament on a subject that has pre- 
occupied public attention so much. However, the despatches of Lord 
Cowley cannot fail to be in one of the first volumes of the Blue-book which 
will be furnished to the English Parliament.” 


Feb. 14.—Lord Granville said, “the noble Earl maintained 
“that no communications could pass between a Minister of 
“Foreign Affairs and an Ambassador without being official. 
“This he (Earl Granville) entirely denied. Between men who 
“had long known each other, and who stood in these relations, 
“there were frequent conversations and arguments which bore 
“no official character. He had been informed by the Foreign 
“Secretary, that in looking back to his private correspondence 
“he found a private letter from Earl Cowley detailing a private 
“conversation with Count Walewski upon different phases of the 
“Italian question, and containing, as an obiter dictum, an allusion 
“to a contingency which was declared in the despatches to be 
“quite impossible. He (Earl Granville) thought that after official 
“communications had taken place on this subject in more than 
“one despatch, after an announcement had been made respecting 
“it in Parliament, and after a satisfactory assurance had been 
“received that the question had dropped, his noble friend was 
“quite justified in taking no notice of a private conversation 


“which Earl Cowley believed it unnecessary to embody in a 
“ despatch.” 
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Lord Derby said, “ Was it, or was it not, true that since July, 
“and previous to that question having been put and answered in 
“both Houses of Parliament, a further communication had been 
“received from the French Government, that an alteration of 
“opinion had taken place on the part of the Emperor of the 
“French? If there had been such a subsequent correspondence, 
“he (the Earl of Derby) was compelled to say that the Govern- 
“ment, in giving the answer they did, merely referring to an 
“earlier communication, gave an answer which, though true to the 
“letter, at the same time left both Houses of Parliament under 
“an erroneous impression on a matter of the deepest importance. 
“Tf, on the other hand, when the Government gave that answer, 
“they were still under the impression that the Emperor of the 
“French adhered to the views expressed in July last, but that 
“since then they had ascertained from conversation or otherwise 
“that a different opinion prevailed, which had been concealed 
“from them, then he thought it was a most unfortunate state of 
“feeling, and the relations between the two countries were very 
“ different from the state of perfect confidence and harmony which 
“it was the boast of the present Government to have established.” 

Feb. 16.—Lord John Russell said, “ It certainly had come to his 
“knowledge that a communication had been made to the Govern- 
“ment of Turin by France to the effect that, if Sardinia were ag- 
“evandized, to any very considerable extent, by the annexation 
“of Central Italy, France would think that her frontier was not 
“secure without at least some part of Savoy.” 

Feb.17.—The above statement was confirmed by Lord Granville 
in the House of Lords. 

Lord Brougham said there was no occasion, after that admission, 
to discuss the subject any further. Europe must be fully aware, 
by this time, what was their Lordships’ opinion on the subject ; and 
in what an unqualified manner they condemned such policy. 

Lord Normanby said he would not give any notice of a dis- 
cussion on the point, provided it were understood that Government 
would do nothing more without consulting. 

Such are the various steps of the process by which the trath 
has been extracted from the Ministry. There are three points in 
the subject to which public attention should direct itself: these 
are, the conduct of Lord John Russell; the principles on which 
the annexation of Savoy is defended by the French party ; and the 
results of such annexation upon the balance of power in Europe. 
It is not denied that on the first two or three occasions upon which 
this subject was mentioned in the House of Commons, Lord John 
Russell professed to know less than he did know. In this case, 
moreover, the suppressio veri was most decidedly equivalent to the 
suggestio falsi ; for it led the public to suppose that the question 
of the annexation of Savoy had stopped at a particular point, at 


which, in fact, it had not stopped. The defence set up for Lord 
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John Russell is, that he had not acquired his knowledge of subse- 
quent events in the regular official manner. But surely it will 
strike everybody that if he did not receive it in this form, he ought 
to have dune so. Lord Cowley is not fit to continue in Paris if 
he allows questions of this magnitude to be made the subject of 
familiar chit-chat with a Foreign Minister, and communicates his 
views to his own Government on the footing of private gossip. But 
we confess we have very little faith in the plea at all. We are 
disposed to agree with Lord Normanby that “in all European 
“ countries, when a communication was made by a foreign minister 
“to the ambassador of another country on any public question, 
‘whether verbally or otherwise, it by its very nature became 
“ official, and that any departure from that rule was a departure 
“from the established usages followed in diplomatic intercourse.” 
At all events, we feel no doubt that if such is not the rule, it 
ought to be. And we are rather inclined to attribute Lord John’s 
reticence on this occasion to the inveterate and incorrigible habit 
which his Lordship has unhappily contracted. It appears as if he 
had not communicated all he knew even to his own colleagues. 
For Lord Granville (Feb. 14) informed the House of Lords that 
Lord John Russell, in looking back to his private correspondence, 
found a letter from Lord Cowley relating to the subject in ques- 
tion, from which he (Lord Granville) acquired his first knowledge 
of the change that had taken place in the tone of the French 
Government. As leader of the House of Lords, Lord Granville 
ought decidedly to have been at once put in possession of this 
important and alarming fact. But, to waive these various points, 
what reason could Lord John Russell have had for not commu- 
nicating the whole truth to his colle@gues and to the House of 
Commons? Was he afraid? Was he conscious that his own en- 
deavours to counteract the lawless ambition of France had been 
feeble and ill-directed? Or, strong in conscious merit, did he 
fear that with the measure he had used to others, it should be 
meted to him again; and that the resolution of the Emperor to 
violate the law of Europe would be visited on his own head with 
as little consideration of the power he possessed of averting It, as 
he had exhibited in visiting the outbreak of the Italian war upon 
the head of Lord Malmesbury? If neither of these reasons— 
and neither would justify, though they could palliate, his miscon- 
duct—are the true grounds of his silence, we must, we suppose, 
attribute it to a species of monomania in the noble lord, like shop- 
lifting in ladies; or else to sheer love of mischief, like the habit of 
concealment in magpies. At all eve nts, it is a habit highly inju- 
rious to his utility as an English minister; and when he first 
accepted the seals of the Foreign Office, we who had traced the 
noble lord’s career for some years past with considerable care, 10- 
sisted on this peculiarity as a strong proof of his unfitness for it.* 


* Universal Review, Feb, 1859. 
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The dangerous tendencies of the principle upon which the an- 
nexation of Savoy is defended were ably pointed out by Lords Grey 
and Shaftesbury. If, in the first place, a small number of agi- 
tators, professing themselves anxious to become the subjects of a 
foreign Power, are in any case to be held to represent the opinion 
of an entire nation, and to justify its forcible (for moral pressure 
is force as well as physical) disruption from the State of which it 
forms a part, and its incorporation with a stronger one, the whole 
public law of Europe at once becomes waste paper. We return 
to a state of barbarism, and might once more becomes right. We 
need not point out the bearing of this result upon the constitution 
of the British empire. In the next place, if identity of language 
is to be held a sufficient reason for incorporating a conterminous 
people, what is to become of Geneva, what of Belgium, what of 
the German provinces of Russia, and the Sclavonic provinces of 
Austria? These were the arguments of the two noble lords in 
question, and we have not yet seen them answered. 

The danger which would threaten Europe from the annexation 
of Savoy to France is as real and grave as that which is alleged 
to threaten France from the annexation of the Duchies to Sar- 
dinia is vain and laughable. France would then be the mistress 
of Italy, by dominating over the only powerful Italian State. And 
this, indeed, is so manifest, that we can scarcely understand the 
alleged willingness of Victor Emanuel to exchange Savoy for Cen- 
tral Italy, unless some other and far wider acquisitions are pro- 
mised him hereafter. We could perfectly understand that France, 
unwilling to relinquish the hope of a Central Italian monarehy under 
a French dynasty, was now making this new demand upon the 
King of Sardinia for the purpose of compelling him to loose his 
hold upon the Duchies. We could understand this, we say, if 
it were not asserted that the exchange in question had been dis- 
cussed between the two Powers previous to the Italian war. What 
we cannot understand is, the deliberate consent of Victor Emanuel 
to part with such a barrier as Savoy for so poor an equivalent 
as the Duchies. 

Our own Government maintain that they have always protested 
against the annexation. But what course did Lord John Russell 
adopt when the Emperor’s minister first dropped a corner of the 
veil, and declared that if England insisted on the union of the 
Duchies with Sardinia, he must insist on the cession of Savoy to 
France? That is what the country wants to know. When the 
question of annexation, which was supposed (teste Lord Granville) to 
be quite defunct, suddenly revived in this startling and peremptory 


form, what was Lord John’s behaviour? What instructions did he’ 


forthwith despatch to Lord Cowley? Did he at once manfully 
and courageously declare that England would connive at no such 


partition intrigue as a condition of accomplishing the union of the 


Duchies with Sardinia; that the liberty of the Italians te choose 
112 
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their own masters was not to be made the subject of a bargain; 
and that if the Emperor did not fulfil the promises he made last 
year, and confer freedom vpon Italy, as an unconditional boon, 
he would be forfeiting alike his honour as a gentleman, and his 
moral authority as a king? If these home truths were conveyed 
to his Imperial Majesty in courteous and diplomatic, but still un- 
mistakable terms, the public will, perhaps, condone Lord John’s 
want of frankness to themselves. If not, we predict that his 
career as Foreign Minister has very little longer to run. 

On the general question of Centra Italy not a great deal has 
passed, On the l4th of February Lord Normanby moved “that 
‘‘an humble address be presented to Her Majesty for copy of any 
** instructions from the Seere tary of State to Her Majesty’s Chargé 
« (’Affaires at Florence, who is not accredited to the Provisional 
“ Government there, directing him to attend the official reception 
“on the Ist of January of Signor Buoncompagni, now acting as 
“ Governor-General of Tuseany, having been nominated as such by 
“ Prince Carignan of Savoy, without any subsequent popular sane- 
“tion on the part of the Tuscan people.” This motion, which 
was finally withdrawn, produced a smart conversational debate, in 
which Lords Granville and Clanricarde took the ministerial side ; 
Lord Malmesbury supported Lord Normanby, and Lord Derby 
wound up by saying that it was not for him tantas componere 
lites. The question at issue was the social and political con- 
dition of the Italian people under their legitimate princes, and 
under their present régime. Lord Normanby said they were better 
off under the first, and appealed to his own experience in con- 
firmation of it. Lord Clanricarde denied this, and said that a 
casual visitor might often know more about a country than an 
habitual resident, a statement happily ridiculed by Lord Derby. 

The subject of Cua has produced one or two discussions of 
some length. A good deal was said in a desultory manner on the 
two first nights of the session, in which the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Palmerston contrived to contradict each other with some 
felicity ; his Grace stating that we had never been at peace with 
China for the last two years, and the noble Viscount that we had 
never been at war. But the chief debates occurred on the 13th 
and 2lst of February. On the former occasion, Mr. Cochrane, 
the member for Honiton, introduced the subject in the House of 


Commons in a powerful and telling speech. His chief point was 
as follows :— 


“ Would it be believed, that, at nine o’clock on the morning of the 25th, 
the 26th being the day on which the treaty was to have been ratified, Mr. 
Bruce received a despatch from one of the highest officers of the Crown In 
China, stating that he had arrived at Peh-tang-ho, another mouth of the 
Peiho, ten miles to the northward, to see Mr. Bruce and to conduct him 
with all possible dignity to the Court of Pekin? And what would be 
thought by the House when he added that operations did not actually com- 
mence till two o’clock, and that Mr. Bruce, in the meantime, although he 
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knew that the Chinese Government was then in the right, having done 
all that was expected at its hands, made no effort whatever to stay the 
slaughter of our troops ?” 


Lord John Russell endeavoured to defend Mr. Bruce, but he 
omitted the only possible exculpation that we have yet beard of, 
namely, that Mr. Bruce had reason to suppose that the commu- 
nication from Peihang was a mere ruse. If he had real and 
substantial grounds for supposing this, not only would the com- 
munication itself have constituted no additional reason for de- 
laying the attack, but it would, to some extent, have justified it, 
us betraying an animus on the part of the Chinese neitlbinitive 
wholly inconsistent with their professions of friendship and sin- 
cerity. We don’t say that Mr. Bruce was justified ; that cannot 
be ascertained till all the papers are before us, if then; but it is the 
chief point in his favour, and should scarcely have been forgotten 
by his right honourable and noble advocate. Ou this occasion Sir 
Michael Seymour made a long speech vindicating his own conduet 
in China, somewhat, it seems to have been thought, at the expeuse 

f Lord Elgin. Sir John Pakington said that Admiral Seymour’s 
ana had been fully approved by the Admiralty, and this it was 
that led to Lord Elgin’ s own speech in the House of Lords on 
the 2\st, in which he openly declared that but for Admit ral Sev- 
mour’s delay in supplying him with gunboats m the north of 
China in the spring of 1858, he should have been able to get up 
to Pekin himself, and have os the treaty upon a finn and 
satisfactory basis. This, indeed, is a definite and most serious 
charge against the Admiral. We only hope that, when all the 
papers relating to this affair are produced, he may be able to clear 
himself from the aspersion. 

On the 9th of February, on the motion of Mr. Vansittart, a 
debate took place upon Indian affairs. The motion of the honourable 
member for Windsor was directed to the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the following questions connected with 
the finances of India:—1. Whether, having due regard to all 
vested rights, it is practicable to introduce a new Civil Service 
upon acheaper footing ? 2. Whether it is not — to abolish 
the Legislative Council at Calcutta, and the Supreme Councils of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and substitute for th em a Legisla- 
tive Council for each presidency ? %. Whether it is not advisable 
to amalgamate the Supreme und Sudder Courts? 4. Whether, 
with reference to the fact of India forming a portion of the British 
Empire, it is not expedient to put a stop to the exis ting system of 
raising loans at the prese nt high rates of imterest ‘ 

Sir Charles Wood rep! that all these que stions were now 
under consideration. He expressed himself as adverse to any 
reduction in the salaries of the civil servants, pointing out that 
even now it was becoming difficult to fill up vacancies in the 
Indian service. We may add our own belief, that if India is 
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ever lost by this country, the calamity will be traceable to the 
change which is now in progress in the character and zeal of our 
Indian service. On this point we cannot do better than refer our 
readers to some excellent articles which have recently appeared in 
Blacku ood’s Magazine. ’ 

Mr. H. Baillie made a long speech in reply to Sir C. Wood, in 
which he drew a deplorable picture of the present state of India, 
financial, political, and social. A bankrupt exchequer, a dis- 
affected and sullen aristocracy, and a soil thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. He attributed these evils in great part to the centralized 
system of administration which had prevailed in India since the 
time of the Marquess Wellesley ; and blamed Sir John Lawrence 
for pursuing in the Punjaub this same modern system of govern. 
ment which had entailed such evils upon the rest of India. Colonel 
Sykes replied to Mr. Baillie on the subject of the Indian revenue ; 
aud he and several subsequent speakers defended Sir J. Law- 
vence. We, ourselves, however, entertain no doubt that, whatever 
uiay be the particular circumstances of a country at any given 
time, the principle of governing a dependency such as India 
through the agency of the native aristocracy is the right one. 

Il. Some skirmishing took place on the subject of the Com- 
“MEKCIAL Treaty, both in the Lords and Commons, in the earlier 
part of the present month, and the end of the last. Lord Grey 
declared on the first night of the Session, that it was a violation 
of the principles of Free Trade. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald stated 
the following night that if it was meant for a treaty of reciprocity, 
it was a very imperfect one, as it took nothing from Portugal, 
Spain, or Italy in return for the reduction of the wine-duties ; 
and that if it was not a reciprocity treaty, it was contrary, 1 
other respects, to the interests of the nation. On the 16th of 
February, the Karl of Airlie introduced the subject in the House 
of Lords. The debate on this oceasion turned principally upon the 
question of the export of coal; but as this point was discussed more 
fully on the 21st, we shall leave it till we come to that night. Lord 
Grey again assailed the Treaty upon general grounds. He argued 
that a commercial treaty debarred parliament from dealing with 
financial questions as it ought to do, according to its own unbiassed 
judgment, with reference only to our own domestic interests. On 
the 21st, the subject came on for discussion again in both Houses; 
ostensibly, and, indeed, in the House of Commons, really, ona point 
vf procedure, but in the House of Lords going on to a debate 
upon its merits. The principal objections brought against the 
treaty by Lord Derby were the 3rd and 11th articles, of which 
the first secures to the French the continuance of their duties 
wpon British shipping; and the second binds us neither to 
prohibit, nor to impose any duty on, the export of coal. “ What,’ 
paid his Lordship, “then will happen, supposing, not that we 
‘ave at war with France, but that France 1s at war with some 
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‘other Power? By this treaty, we being neutrals between two 
“belligerents, should be bound not to prohibit the export of 
“coal, although it may be contraband of war. Your vessels, 
“ going out laden with coal, may be seized by one of the belli- 
“gerents, and what is the course you must pursue ? Either you 
‘must submit to the seizure of your vessels, though the terms of 
“vour treaty prevented you from prohibiting the export of their 
“cargoes, or you must avenge yourselves of the insult offered, 
“maimtam your perfect right to export coal in pursuance of the 
“ treaty, and, in that way, very probably may be led into hostilities, 
*‘and become a principal in the war instead of a spectator.” The 
whole pith and marrow of the case are summed up in these re- 
marks ; and we are sorry to say that Lord Granville made no very 
satisfactory answer to them. He said, vaguely, that no stipulations 
in commercial treaties can override the rights of belligerents. But, 
in the first place, Lord Derby spoke of neutrals, not of bellige- 
rents; and in the second place, is the opinion expressed by Lord 
Granville a recognized maxim of international law, which we can 
always calculate on being respected? This we greatly doubt. But 
the question will, no doubt, be more fully argued hereafter. 

The mode of procedure adopted by Government in introducing 
the treaty to the House of Commons produced most important 
discussions. Both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli contended that 
the House of Commons should have gone into committee on the 
treaty as a whole, and, having so decided upon its principle, should 
have then proceeded to carry out its provisions in detail, together 
with any other fiscal changes which the Budget might involve. 
The Government case, on the other hand, appears to be this— 
that the treaty is divided into those parts, which the House of 
Commons is required to sanction, and those which it is not 
required to sanction; that the former are all comprised among 
the resolutions relating to the Customs duties to be moved by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and that thus the House will 
practically have as early an opportunity as could possibly be 
atlorded it of discussing the only portion of the treaty to which 
its consent is required. The most effective reply to this position 
was made by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, who contended that there 
were some provisions of the treaty not coming under the head of 
reduction of duty, which, nevertheless, required the confirmation 


of the House of Commons; e. g. the question of exportation of 


coal. In what way would the House be enabled to pass an 
opinion upon this particular provision? “ W ould the House 
“ have an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon that eleventh 
“article? The Attorney-General had given an opinion, which he 
“would not take upon himself to contradict, but which he ventured 
“to say had been heard with astonishment by the lawyers on both 
“ sides of the House, that the power of prohibiting the exportation 
“of military or naval stores was the common law prerogative of 
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“the Crown. Uf that were so, why did the Government in 1853 
“think it necessary to pass an Act by which it was enacted that 
‘the Crown had certain powers which, according to the honour- 

“able and learned gentleman, it had always possessed? Such a 
“* proceeding was so extraordinary that he preferred to give his 

“ eonfidence to those who thought that this power was not a part 
“of the common law prerogative of the Crown, but was simply a 
“statutory power given by Act of Parliament. If that were so, 
“eould the Crown waive the power without an Act of Parliament ? 
“There could be very little doubt that if this power were not part 
“of the prerogative of the Crown, it was a power that the respon- 
“sible ministers of the Crown might avail themselves of for the 
“jnterest and security of the country, It was, in fact, a trust 

“held | by them from the Crown, and one which it was impossible 

‘to waive. The legislative authority of the House was in that 
“case necessary before the treaty took effect, and he wished to 
“know when it would be applie d for.” 

The question here involved is a question of constitutional law, 
and in Lord John Russell’s re ply to Mr. Fitzgerald he ought to 
have dealt with the act of 1853, instead of wholly passing it by, 
and charging the last speaker vaguely with a desire to curtail the 
prerogative. Lord Granville had already alluded to the same Act 
of 1853, as conferring these same powers upon Government; and 
most certainly that would seem to imply that the whole question is 
one that lies within the jurisdiction of parliament. But, however 
this may be, it will hardly be denied that to take the details of a 
measure first, and the principle afterwards, is an inversion of 
ordinary procedure, and involves a begging of the que stion, such 
as, in our opimion, Mr. Disraeli was bound to protest against. 
Ridicule, it has been said, sometimes solves a knotty point more 
readily than solid arguments. But it is much oftener assumed in 
order to veil the want of solid arguments. And we don’t believe 
that a single impartial man, on comparing Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
with Mr, Disraeli’s speech of the 21st, will fail to perceive that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer nowhere meets the real issue raised 
by the leader of the Opposition, Lord Derby, and also Lord 
Grey , equally protested against the course adoptec d by Government. 
Even Mr. Gladstone adimitted, in one part of his speech, that the 
point was a most important one, though he afterwards chose to 
designate it as puerile. And we cannot take our leave of this 
— without expressing our surprise at the tone which Mr. 
Gladstone thought proper to adopt, and our want of surprise at 
perceiving that Lord Palmerston is already returning to his old 
habit of jaunty impertinence. Mr. Disraeli’s motion was lost by 
a majority of 63. 

Ill. On F riday the 10th of Fe -bruary, Mr. Gladstone introduced 
his Bupcur. The estimated income for the year 1860-1, including 
the unrepealed war duties upon tea and sugar, is £62,800,000. 
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The estimated expenditure, deducting the two millions of long 
annuities, is £70,100,000 ; leaving a deficit of £7,300,000. This 
deficit Mr. Gladstone still feather increases, by the terms of the 
French treaty, to the extent of £1,737,000; by the reduction of 
Customs duties to the extent of £1 089, 000 ; and by the redue- 
tion of Excise duties to the extent of £1,155 ,000—making a total 
deticit of £11,231,000. This is to be made up by a temporary 
relief from the credits now given in malt and hops—#£1,400,000 ; 
by an Income-tax of 10d. in “the pound on incomes over £150, and 
of 7d. on incomes under that amount —£8,472,000. By some 
small additional duties on minor articles, such as chicory, licences 
to eating-houses, &e.—£896,000; by savings in expenditure, 
£86,000; by anticipated increase of consumption, £841,000— 
making up a sum altogether of £11,695,000; leaving a surplus 
when the deficit is cleared off of £464,000. 

The great question at issue is of course this—whether the 
benefits we gain by the general provisions of the Budget are on 
cient to compensate for the increased income-tax: whether i 
would not have been better to do one thing at a time, and jas 
for the liquidationof the actual deficit, £7,300,000, before creating 
a fresh one of nearly £4,000,000, and whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is justified in calculating that the deficit will be 
met by the resources upon which he relies. 

The unquestionable benefits which we derive from the Budget are 
the almost entire abolition of protective duties, the simplification 
of the tariff, and the repeal of the paper duty. The problematical 
benefits are such as we are taught to expect from the French com- 
mercial treaty. The increased trade with France, which is antici- 
pated in consequence, is admitted, even by the champions of the 
treaty, to be doabtfal. * While the benefits accruing to us from 
the reduction of the wine duties depend entirely upon a rapid change 
in the national taste on which we have scarcely any right to ealeu- 
late. That the consumption of French wine increased considerably 
after the reduction of the duty by Mr. Pitt, of course proves some- 
thing. But we must remember that the non-claret drinking 
classes have had eighty years ? additional desuetude since that time: 
that a great deal more wine of all kinds was drunk among the 
upper clanee ’s in those days: and also that the modern improvements 
in beer have provided a wholesome and palatable dinner drink to 
which our grandfathers were strangers. As to our climate, we 
scarcely know whether very much stress ought to be laid upon 
that ; but one of the principal arguments adduced against its sup- 
posed effects is totally groundless. It is said that fifty — 
as much claret is imported into Holland as into England : 
that the climate of Holland is much damper than that of eel. 
But in the first place the Dutch have no beer; in the second 
place, almost all this claret is drank by the upper classes, who get 


* Economist, Feb. 18. 
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it cheaper than port or sherry, and so make it their only wine ; 
while the lower classes drink almost exclusively spirits. Should, 
then, this expectation of increased consumption turn out un- 
grounded, not only would the revenue be shorn of its anticipated 
gains, but the French wine-growers would all be incensed at this 
country under the idea that we had deluded them. 

On the other hand, the price we have to pay for these benefits, 
whether certain or doubtful, is multiform and heavy. The perpe- 
tuation of the Income-tax is simply odious; for even if people paid 
as much as this in indirect taxes, they would not feel the payment 
so much when distributed over a wide surface ; and it is certainly 
no slight merit in any system of taxation that it is so constructed 
as to prevent the public at large from being perpetually reminded 
of its magnitude. In the second place, the retention of the 
duties on tea and sugar is taxing a unecessary for the sake of a 
luxury, which we cannot call treading in the footsteps of Sir Robert 
Peel. And in the third, the adjustment of the wine duty to the 
alcohol which each wine contains, seems objectionable on a variety 
of grounds. The amount of alcohol is no test of the excellence of 
wine. The regulation will give the wines of France an advantage 
over those of Spain and Portugal, contrary to our treaties with 
those countries. And the application of the test, being in itself an 
exceedingly nice and difficult operation, will, we should fear, be 
productive of extensive frauds. 

Mr. DuCane’s amendment was, in our opinion, therefore, en- 
titled to the support of the House; and that only 223 members 
were found to vote for it must be due to esoteric reasons with 
which we do not profess to be acquainted. This, however, is now 
a question of the past;- but there is a question of the future 
springing immediately out of last week’s debate, to which we beg 
to call the most earnest attention of our readers. Mr. DuCane, in 
comparing the merits of direct and indirect taxation, very wisely 
calls attention to the fact, that our new svsteim of tinance would 
first come into operation under the auspices of a Reformed 
House of Commons. The total importance of this fact was 
apparently not recognized by a single speaker in the debate. 
But all we now wish to point out is the fallacy of the process by 
which Mr. Gladstone sought to convert this circumstance into an 
argument in his own favour. “If,” said he, “ the House has fol- 
“lowed me in these figures, I think it is clearly demonstrable 
“that, if this House really wishes to show the Reformed Parliament 
‘which is to follow us that we have done justice as between class 
“and class, something is due from us to the consumers of the 
“great commodities in which the people take an interest, and to 

the relief which is afforded to those classes by the remission 
‘‘of duties affecting trade.’ 4 

Now, no doubt, if the representation of the people be extended 

in only one direction; if, where we have a £50 householder at 
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present, we for the future have £10 householders ; and where we 
have £10 householders now, for the future we have six; if this be 
all—and up to the moment of our going to press we are under 
the impression that, substantially, it will be all—then no donbt a 
Reformed House of C ommons will find little fault with the Budget 
of the present year. Its contentme nt, however, will spring from 
an exactly opposite source to that set down by Mr. Gladstone. 
It will be the injustice and not the justice of his financial ar- 
rangement that will ensure their approbation. An Income-tax 
not extending below incomes of a hundred a-year spares just 
exactly those classes in the community which are the best repre- 
sented under our existing system, and will be still better repre- 
sented under the new one ; and presses most heavily on those very 
classes which are the least represented uow, and will be still less 
represented then. If any one special argument had been re- 
quired in order to recommend a franchise that should embrace 
our clerks, curates, and struggling professional men, so good a 
one could not have been found as Mr. Gladstone’s own defence of 
the Income-tax. He relies upon the support of those whom it 
especially favours to enable him to disregard the murmurs of 
those whom it especially oppresses. Now if both these classes 
were properly represented in the Legislature, there would be 
nothing unfair in his behaviour. But when the one class is 
widely enfranchised, while the other has no votes at all, the 
iniquity of the argument becomes at once glaring and intolerable. 
The retention of “the tea and sugar duties, were they to be re- 
tained for ever, or as long even as the Income-tax is retained, is no 
set-off against this particular injustice. The curate, with a hun- 
dred a-year is a much poorer man, and requires cheap commodi- 
ties even more than the artizan of eighty pounds a-year. And 
the total disregard of the sufferings inflicted on this numerous 
and unrepresented class is one of the most offensive features m 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. If the members of this class do ,not 
wish their burdens to be perpetuated they must rouse the mselves 
in earnest: appeal to such friends as Lord Derby last year, and 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Disraeli last Friday showed themselves to 
be; and strain every nerve to obtain a recognition of their claims 
in the first Reform Bill that is passed. 

Mr. Du Cane’s amendment to the Budget, introduced on Tues- 
day the 2Ist February, was defeated on Friday the 24th, by 339 
votes to 223. 

IV. All other subjects, up to the present moment, have shrunk 
into insignificance beside Foreign Affairs and the Budget. But 
debates have taken place upon the Shipping Interest, upon 
Bribery at Elections, upon Church Rates, upon the Ballot, upon 
Maynooth, upon a Court of Criminal Appeal, and upon Civil 
Service Expenditure. The length to which our other topics have 
extended forbid our noticing ‘these debates in detail. But we 
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may briefly mention that in regard to the first-mentioned sub- 
ject, Lord ‘John Russell made, on the 16th of February, a most 
important admission relating to the American Coasting Trade; 
that in connection with the second, Bills have been presented 
by Mr. Mellor and Sir Fitzroy Kelly; and that the majority 
against Church Rates has dwindled from nearly 80 to 29. This 
debate took place on the 9th of February, and we trust the result 
of it will be to strengthen the hands of the House of Lords. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Day of Small Things. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 


Eminent amongst the foremost writers in the school of sugar-candy 
pictism the author of Mary Powell is clearly entitled to be placed. An 
epicure in virtue, this talented writer illustrates, by imaginary examples, the 
advantages of a serene temperament, and endeavours to prove that they 
only are happy who keep their passions under perfect control, and can 
restrain themselves from every idle word. In fact, her teaching is founded 
upon the sage remark, that “A soft answer turneth away wrath,” and that 
a word in season is a good thing. In the pleasant little volume now lying 
hefore us this system of sweetening social pre cepts and lessons of morality 
is carried to an extreme that to the carnal mind is tiresome, if not imperti- 
nent. One’s common sense and every-day experience of life run counter to 
the picturings of this amiable artist, and to such pipings the most “ light 
fantastic toe” refuses to dance, though it be but a demure and sober minuet. 
The admixture of the gay with the grave, of the entertaining with the 
instructive, is, we are well aware, recommended on high authority. Never- 
theless we must be pardoned for allowing mi-givings to suggest themselves 
as to the propriety or expediency of breaking down all barriers between 
mental, or moral, improvement and amusement. Let this sort of thing be 
carried out to its logical conclusions, and we may expect that the next 
generation of fashionable clergymen will compose their sermons in verse, 
or clothe their teachings in the garb of a tale “with a purpose,” to be con- 
tinued weekly, There may be some, perhaps, who would prefer this to a 
serious discourse on either doctrine or ethics, but until it can be shown that 
such a preference indicates a healthy frame of mind we must decline 


avcording our approval to books founded on the model of The Day of Small 
Th ings. ; 


Many Happy heturns of the Day. By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 
With Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. C. Lockwood and Co. 


“Everygopy has a birthday,” say the joint authors of this book of sports 
and pastimes, and we are not disposed to contest the accuracy of the 
assertion. Neither do we care to gainsay their second axiom, which, indeed, 
they rather imply than enunciate ; namely, that everybody should receive 
a present on his birthday. We would even go further, and, admitting the 
foregoing premisses, would concur with these agreeable writers that no 
more suitable or acceptable gift need be sought than a copy of their 
own book, which is decidedly an improvement upon those hitherto pub- 
lished with a similar object and on a similar class of subjects, 
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Modern Europe ; a School History. By John Lord, A.M. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


Ir any confidence may be placed in the title-page—and on that point, at 
least, we have not the slightest doubt—eight thousand copies have been 
sold of as pointless a compilation as ever was published under the 
designation of “a history.” The style, however, is infinitely superior to 
that of the generality of abridgments, and it is this circumstance, probably, 
which has obtained so large a circulation for a book that withholds tie 
information it professes to impart. Events not only interesting in them- 
selves, but involving the most momentous consequences, are dismissed in a 
few lines, while matters of no real importance are paraded over double the 
space. In his anxiety to relieve the dryness of his meagre details, the 
author occasionally has recourse to trivial anecdotes of no more service to 
the student than would be the light of a glow-worm in a darkened room. 
But his language is certainly fluent, and at times even elegant, and if 
nothing more be reyuired than the knowledge of a few names and dates, 
this history may possibly answer the purpose. But if it be thought 
desirable that effects should be traced to their causes, or that the lessons of 
the past be rendered useful guides, or warnings, as to future conduct, 
whether of nations or individuals, we have no hesitation in saying that 
some other manual must be sought than that which Mr. Lord has taken the 
pains to compile. 


Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and the Useful Arts. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. Kent and Co. 


Tu¥ omniscient and indefatigable Mr. Timbs has produced what the title- 
page, more correctly than modestly, describes as a “book for old and 
young.” Full of curious information about “things not generally known,” 
this convenient and instructive volume is not only replete with interest for 
that mythical personage designated “ the general reader,” but is also really 
valuable as a book of reference for students of all ages, and of all degrees 
of learning. If Sir Humphry Davy were justified in his remark—and few, 
we imagine, will be found to dispute its accuracy—that “in reality the 
origin as well as the progress and improvement of civil society is founded 
in mechanical and chemical inventions,” it must always be useful to know 
how such discoveries and inventions were first suggested and made, and to 
whom the gratitude of posterity is strictly due for such lasting benefits, 
whether they originated in accident or calculation. This is precisely the 
sort of knowledge with which Mr. Timbs has supplied a public too indolent 
or too busy to gratify a natural curiosity by individual researches. 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. By W. H. 8. Lowndes. 
; Part V. H.G. Bohn. . 


No Englishman engaged in literary pursuits, or who is in any way in- 
terested in the literature of his own country, can well dispense with a work 
which justly professes to give “an account of rare, curious, and useful books 
published in or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the invention of 
printing ; with biblivgraphical and critical notices, collations of the rarer 
articles, and the prices at which they have been sold in the present century.’ 
This fifth part, carefully revised like its predecessors, by Mr. Bohn, contains 
valuable notices under the heads of Ireland, Irving (Washington), James 
(G.P.R.), Johnson (Dr. 8.), Klopstock, Knight (Charles), Kolmann, Kotzebue, 
Lamartine, Landor, Lardner, Lamb (Charles), and many others, but espe- 
cially under those of Jests, Junius, aud London. The preface is also in- 
teresting, as indicating a possible clue to the discovery of the Junius cor- 
respondence, which, the editor has reason to believe, is in the possession of 
the present Duke of Leeds. 
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Hall’s Guide to the Three Services ; Civil, Naval, and Military. Edited by 
J. P. Hall, F.C.P. Longman and Co. 


Tne object of this little manual is to furnish every useful and desirable 
information on the subject of the Civil Service, with relation to patronage, 
qualifications, age, salaries, and examinations. Under the head of Indian 
Service are given the regulations for the Civil Service, the engineers’ esta- 
blishment, and Addiscombe; while under those of Naval and Military 
Service, will be found whatever pertains to those respective departments. To 
all persons desirous of obtaining appointments in Her Majesty’s service, 
this unpretending guide will prove also a faithful counsellor and a trusty 
friend. 


Political and Legislative Considerations on National Defences : addressed to 
the People of England. By General Sir R. Gardner, G.C.B., R.A. Byfield, 
Hawkworth, and Co. 


Tuoveu fully recognizing the necessity of placing the national defences 
in a state of efficiency, we cannot think that the safety of the island re- 
quires also the introduction of the conscription by ballot. If the patriotic 
spirit of the people has sunk so low that recourse must be had to forcible 
enlistment, old England is in a far worse plight than at any former period 
of her history, and her decline and fall are indeed near at hand. Besides, 
the very enormity of the peril apprehended by Sir Robert Gardner re- 
lieves us from all trepidation, and supplies the calm resolution of despair. 
We are told that the French will never dream of invading this country 
with a smaller force than 300,000 men, and we are asked what sort of oppo- 
sition we can offer to the advance of such a host, either upon London or 
into the manufacturing districts. In truth, our position would be suffi- 
ciently desperate, if such a terrible array of French soldiers ever established 
a secure footing on these shores ; but Sir Robert carefully avoids entering 
into particulars to show they are likely to be transported across the Channel 
without impediment. His argument is simply, that as small squadrons and 
insignificant detachments have more than once evaded the vigilance of the 
Channel Fleet, the same thing might happen on a far larger scale—a 
postulate to which we are little disposed to accede. He also sneers at the 
idea of fortifying the great naval ports, as if those were the points an enemy 
would select for disembarkation ; but we submit, with all deference to 
Sir Robert’s professional experience, that the naval ports are precisely 
the objects of attack most tempting to an enterprising enemy, because the 
demolition of a great arsenal would be as the severing of an artery. With 
our ports placed beyond all hazard of a coup de main, and our navy restored 
to its proper proportions, there will be little to fear from France or any 
other ambitious Power, even though we may still be unable to oppose an 
adequate force to bar the march of 300,000 men in battle array. 


Almanack ; Royal Fire and Life Insurance Company. Lombard Street. 


In addition to the information usually supplied by Almanacks, the one 
under notice furnishes much useful matter relating to Insurance. The 
appendix contains a very accurate chronicle of the Indian Mutiny, with 
episodical narratives taken from popular works. 
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THE NATIONAL MONEY -BOX.* 


CHAPTER II. 


THE NEW BOX. 


As the nation, in these modern times, uses an enormous quantity of 
money, both for State and private purposes, the national box must 
needs be ¢ a large one. Last year, for example, according to the 
account made up on the 31st of December, there passed into that 
receptacle just £66,070,469; and during the Russian war, the 
annual total exceeded £80,000,000. Even the smaller amount on 
the peace establishment, if represented in sovereigns, would weigh 
about 9128 tons of precious metal, and occupy, at the tightest 
packing, a parallelopiped of 14 feet long, by 10 feet wide, and as 
many in height. If paid in the silver coin or unminted argentum 
blaneum of former days, the size of the coffer required for its 
reception would have rivalled that of an ordinary ball-room. Two 
or three hundred guests might then have dined in the national 
money-box, as they do now, occasionally, in some monster beer 
vat or Brobdignagian reservoir. 

But whatever may be the national demands, either on the score 
of dimensions or security, the new “box” is amply sufficient to 
meet them all. In point of size, it occupies a space of several 
acres, and its “ safety ”’ has passed into a proverb. In other words, 
it is the Bank of England. That establishment has commonly 
stowed away in its vaults a stock of bullion more than equivalent 
to half-a- -year’s income of the State ; and its transactions in the 
way of receiving and paying every week exceed in amount that 
performed by the Exchequer during a whole twelvemonth, at the 
accession of George III. 


* Reports from the Select Committee on Public Monies. Printed by order of 
the House of Commons, 1856-7. 
VOL. III. KK 
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It is this transfer of duty as actual custodian of national cash 
from the Exchequer to the Bank of England which has enabled 
the Government, in modern times, to simplify the process, and 
diminish the cost of public account-keeping, while at the same 
time removing almost, if not altogether, the opportunities for 
misdealing with the national cash, which formerly gave occasion 
to so many scandals. The change was, however, very gradual. 
It was effected in practice long before the official “ department” 
consented to acknowledge formally any alteration in the old and 
obsolete system. In this, indeed, as in so many other cases, pri- 
vate ingenuity invented improvements which the ministers of 
State would never have found out for themselves ; and which, 
when found, they adopted very slowly and reluctantly. The won- 
derful machinery by which the banking system is worked, was 
constructed, wheel by wheel, and adjustment after adjustment, by 
private persons for the purposes of their own trade; and the 
model so placed before their eyes was copied—after an interval, 
perhaps, of forty or fifty years—by the heads of various public 
offices in their own establishments. The actual appointment of 
the Bank of England as custodian of the money which the Ex. 
chequer had heretofore kept, dates from a period very shortly 
subsequent to the Revolution of 1688. When William ILI. did the 
Bank the honour of borrowing its capital, and giving it a charter 
in return, he conferred on the new establishment a sort of na- 
tional character, which entitled it, in the opinion of Parliament, to 
be entrusted with the national treasures. This, however, was not 
done at first with any idea of attaining greater safety, or a simpler 
method of keeping the accounts. It was in its character of creditor, 
and as the convenient agent for raising loans, or advancing money 
beforehand for the King’s service, that the Threadneedle Street 
¢ Le tie ‘ - ‘ 

firm ” originally became bankers to the State. When the practice 
was once begun, it was found too convenient to be discontinued. 
His Majesty’s Ministers discovered that the Bank could keep the 
national money much better than they could themselves, and the 
deposit of cash in the Royal Exchequer thenceforth became a 
myth. Yet myths in official minds, especially when associated 
with the receipt of salaries, are very long lived. From the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the Bank was, practically, 
keeper of the public monies. Legislative recognition of this 
fact was repeatedly given; and by an Act passed in pursuance 
of the recommendation of a committee which sat in 1780, to in- 
vestigate the “ state and management of the Revenue,” it was 
formally provided, that the great bulk of all the cash belonging 
to the State should be lodged in the Bank of England. Yet 
until another committee sat in 1831, and another Act was passed, 
the pretence of paying the proceeds of all taxes and loans into the 
Exchequer, and keeping it there, was still maintained. For this 
purpose clerks from the Bank regularly went down to the Exchequer 
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twice a week, where they were met by representatives from the 
various offices in which money was collected, and by the tellers and 
other functionaries of the Exchequer itself. Accounts were then 
produced, vouchers exchanged, and the sums found due to the 
King finally deposited, in the shape of a bundle of spoiled notes, 
in an iron chest, with three locks. Responsible officers watched 
the proceedings, locked the chest, and carried away each one his 
key with as much gravity as if the transaction was anything but a 
sham, and the box really contained treasure which thieves might 
break into and steal. The Act of 1834 abolished this empty form, 
and saved the country sundry large salaries. The Bank now keeps 
the whole money of the State, in name as well as in fact, and performs 
that function in the most easy and inexpensive manner. If the 
Government were obliged to undertake the duty, it would require 
a separate department, with its costly staff, and constant liability 
to fraud and blunder. The Bank makes no mistakes, guards 
against all rogueries, transacts all the Government business as part 
of its day’s work, supplies every public office with the best possible 
means of adjusting their accounts, and so far from charging anything 
for all these services, indirectly pays the nation handsomely for its 
custom. In another way also the public derive enormous benefit 
from this transfer of the Exchequer functions to the Bank. The 
payment of taxes is accomplished with a far less absorption of 


money than if they were paid as of old, into the hands of official 
recipients. In these days of high taxation, several millions would, 
upon the old system, be withdrawn at intervals, from circulation. 
As matters are now managed, the whole quantity of nett cash re- 
quired for tax-paying purposes, probably never exceeds the average 
of two days’ revenue. Even this amount will be diminished by 
recent arrangements, under which cheques from known customers 
and upon certain selected bankers are taken instead of money, in 
payment of Customs and some other duties. 

Another simplification in the management of the public treasure, 
scarcely less important than the establishment of the national 
banking account, was affected by the invention of the Consolidated 
Fond. This Fund, named and created by Pitt in 1787, comprises 
the whole mass of receipts accruing from every branch of taxation, 
and supplying every branch of expenditure. Simple as the idea 
now seems of fusing all the incomings of the nation into one deno- 
mination, nearly a century passed after the House of Commons 
took the control into its own hands before that consolidation was 
accomplished. For long after 1688, indeed, the proceeeding would 
have been difficult, if not impossible. With a lingering jealousy 
of royal power, Parliament continued to vote the principal taxes 
only from year to year. It refused to trust the sovereign with a 
longer lease of revenue, partly under some idea that he might mis- 
use the money, but chiefly in order to ensure his holding a session 
annually. Nothing but want of funds to carry on the Govern- 
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ment would, it was believed, entirely forestall the danger that the 
constitutional king might imitate the example of Charles IL, 
and dispense with Parliament for years together. Even that 
“bulwark of our liberties,” invented by Lord Somers, the Appro- 
priation Act, was not deemed sufficient protection. Sound as the 
armour has since been found, the House of Commons at that day 
had not proved it, and accordingly supplemented their right to 
appropriate the income raised from taxation every year by reso- 
lutely refusing to sanction the levy of taxes for more than that 
period. Gradually this cautious system was abandoned. At first 
its infringement arose from a financial necessity for borrowing 
money beyond the amount that could be conveniently obtained by 
taxation. Loans, of course, could not be coaxed even from the most 
patriotic or most credulous capitalists, upon the security of imposts 
naturally terminable at the year’s end. So the duration of those 
taxes on which money was borrowed was extended; and this, in 
the course of a very few years, became the general condition of 
almost the entire series of items included in the list of national 
* Ways and Means.” But though the term was prolonged, the 
House adhered, with a strange sort of desperation, to the principle 
of terminability, cherishing the fond belief, when new loans were 
raised and new imposts exacted, that both would only prove tem- 
porary evils. In all the tax or loan Acts for many years this prin- 
ciple was religiously observed. If £500,000 was wanted, leave 
was given to Ministers to borrow the amount upon the credit of 
some new duty whose produce was computed to be sufficient to pay 
off principal and interest in so many years. For such a period 
accordingly, the tax was granted, and future Governments were 
bound, so far as the most solemn parliamentary injunctions could 
bind them, to employ the income accruing from every particular 
impost to the punctual payment of dividends and the general ex- 
tinction of the principal debt. The former precept was always 
faithfully observed ; the latter seldom or never. The appointed 
term expired—the tax had, commonly, produced much more than 
was originally estimated—but the debt it was intended to secure 
and expected to extinguish remained in all its dimensions, and was 
indeed too often begirt with several cortical layers of fresh loans 
contracted in the intervening years. After enduring a series of 
these disappointments—of which modern Parliaments have had 
some experience in the case of the income tax—the House of 
Commons consented to give up the phantasy that either debts or 
taxes could one day be extinguished: the latter were then granted 
in perpetuity, that is to say, until Parliament thought proper to 
repeal them by another Act. The land tax, for some special rea- 
sons, was the last to retain the character of a financial “ annual,” 
and this was made perpetual in 1798. Since that date taxes im- 
posed for limited periods have been exceptions to the rule of 
finance, occasioned and excused either by wars or by some tem- 
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porary necessity of state. Until this consummation was reached, 
every separate impost existed under distinct conditions as to its 
purpose and duration, and therefore possessed a degree of indivi- 
duality which necessarily followed it through all the public ac- 
counts, with the result of producing the most inextricable confusion 
and complication. The system upon which taxes were levied 
during this period added enormously to these intricacies. Almost 
every item in the list of customs or excise duties was subdivided, 
graduated, and differentiated, with a perverse ingenuity which 
seemed especially designed to give trouble to the tax-payers, em- 
ployment to government officials, and opportunity to rogues. We 
look in vain even among the “ tariff specifications” of Russia or 
Austria for any parallel to the absurd and vexatious minuteness of 
the English customs and excise regulations during nearly the 
whole of the 18th century. The mere schedule of duties charge- 
able upon various descriptions of a single article, such as paper, 
under the old system, occupies more space and requires more 
study to comprehend than the whole series of duties now levied by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and of which we are at this moment 
accomplishing some further simplification. 

Nor did the complexity end here. Each tax, besides possessing 
its individual condition as to duration and assessment, was also 
made the basis for its special loan. The national debt, as well as 
the national taxation, was then split up into fragments, for every 
one of which a_ special and separate account had to be 
kept. It was true that in every loan Act a clause was included, 
giving the lenders a lien upon any surplus revenue that might 
exist, providing the particular source of income whereon their ad- 
vances were secured happened to fail. But this did not forestall 
the necessity of treating both as distinct items in the finance 
accounts. When the impost yielded, as was often the case, more 
than its prognosticated income, the excess formed, in the phrase 
of the day, a “ growing surplus,” upon which the minister eagerly 
seized an opportunity for raising another loan; and the same anti- 
cipation of resources was commonly practised upon any addition 
to the tariff of charge. Thus we find certain sums borrowed on 
the security of a “ third penny” on the barrel of beer; or the 
“ new half-penny” excise upon malt ; or on the “ growing surplus” 
of the wool duty, which already stood sponsor for several previous 
loans. The consequent complexities and embarrassments to all 
business and every improvement are conceivable, but almost defy 
description. Every tax was divided into sections, created under 
different Acts, collected, administered, and accounted for upon 
special conditions, and mortgaged for particular loans. The whole 
finance system of the country was reduced to shreds and patches, 
Every item in the multitudinous series of taxation had to be 
watched and registered upon its separate account. It was consi- 
dered answerable for special advances, borrowed like the first, 
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second, and third mortgage upon an Irish property in the pra- 
Encumbered Estate Court period, several strata deep, and had 
beside often to maintain its exclusive staff of officials and pen- 
sionaries. One or two of the latter still remain. The Dukes of 
Richmond, for example, receive to this day their £5000 per 
annum as hereditary pension from the Post-office. A few years 
since a rather long series of similar claims was bought up by Mr. 
Gladstone, including an annuity paid since the time of James II. 
to the Dukes of Ormond for the “ prisage and butlerage of 
wines” in Ireland, upon terms which gave occasion to some lively 
debates in the Commons. 

The complications arising from this system of regarding every tax 
or loan as individual entities, grew so troublesome, that the evil 
was, from time to time, mitigated long before the simpler principle 
became thoroughly recognized. At the accession of George I. an 
Act was passed collecting a scattered and fragmentary series of 
existing imposts and loans, under four heads, denominated severally 
“ Agoregate”’ fund, “ South-Sea” fund, “ General” fund, and 
“Sinking” fund. These comprised every item of debts incurred 
before 1716, and for the moment the simplification proved useful 
and sufficient. But in course of years, a new jungle of loans and 
taxes grew up. The whole amount of debts, when the House of 
Hanover began its reign, was just £50,644,306. Early in the 
reign of George II. the public habilities had enormously increased, 
and some further measures were taken to simplify the accounts 
on both sides. But the final step was taken, as we have mentioned, 
by Mr. Pitt in 1787. By an Act, the provisions of which were 
prospective as well as retrospective, all the ordinary items of 
taxation were fused into one fund, and every several loan then 
existing, or thereafter to be contracted, was amalgamated into a 
single lump of liability, chargeable on, or secured by the whole 
revenues of the Cabinet. 

This was the beginning of what is called, in official and parlia- 
mentary language, the “Consolidated Fund.” The pre-existing 
complication of accounts may be exemplified by the fact, that nearly 
thirty folio pages in the Act of Parliament were occupied in the 
bare enumeration of the titles of loans contracted in different years, 
and under the powers of as many statutes, which were thus deprived 
of their individual character, removed from their special securi- 
ties and “consolidated” as a charge upon the general income of 
the State. With exceptions so trivial that we need not in this place 
take them into account, the whole income of the country is paid 
into this fund, and all outgoings are drawn from it. The practi- 
cal details, so far as the custody and delivery of actual cash are 
concerned, fall under the management of the Bank of England, 
where the business is done with a simplicity and economy which 
Government departments have never yet succeeded in imitating. As 
the national money-box was then practically, and is now formally, 
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transferred to Threadneedle-street, and the national account is 
simplified so far as to be reduced to a single denomination, there 
remains for us to describe only in such brief and intelligible 
fashion as circumstances allow, the processes by which, ingthe first 
place, money is brought into this box; and secondly, the formali- 
ties that must be observed in order to get it out again for the 
public service. 

With the former process, we most of us enjoy some personal 
acquaintance. Periodically the assessment-paper from the Inland 
Revenue department is left at our doors, followed in due course 
by the collector, with his ink-horn and printed receipt-book. Many 
of us, moreover, have run the gauntlet of the Custom-House, on 
arriving from the Continent; or have strolled (even if we had no 
business there) down the “ Long-room,” in Thames-street. The 
process, moreover, by which the duties are levied upon malt, paper, 
and other exciseable articles, has been often described in very feel- 
ing terms by the sufferers themselves. How the Post Office 
revenue is gathered in, needs no explanation. Simplification has, 
of late years, been introduced with most useful effect, in the ma- 
chinery for receiving revenue. Sundry “boards” have been 


abolished, and ‘ departments ” consolidated. More than nine- 
tenths the entire receipts of the State are collected under three 
heads: the Customs, managed by its permanent Board of Commis- 


sioners; the Inland Revenue, comprising Excise, Assessed Taxes, 
Stamps, and Property-Tax, also under a Board; and the Post- 
Office, for which the Postmaster-General, a Cabinet Minister and 
commonly a Peer, does some talking in the House of Lords, while 
Sir Rowland Hill does the work in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. None of 
the other public departments have anything to do with the 
actual receipt or payment of public money. In the Treasury itself 
there is no treasure. In the Exchequer, once the cash-box of the 
Sovereign, there is nothing but a till for loose coin reserved for “ petty 
cash” outlay. Lord Monteagle, when examined before the Select 
Committee, “was very happy to be able to say, neither money goes 
in as money, nor is money paid out as money, the whole is done 
by account. There is no such thing as the payment or receipt or 
issue of a single farthing in money from the Exchequer.” The 
Comptroller-General, himself, it appears, is obliged to apply to 
another department for his own salary. 

The money paid, with slight formality, by the general tax-payer 
to the collector, has*to pass through very mysterious ceremonies 
on its arrival at the head-quarters of the “department.” Some- 
times an unhappy individual has occasion to make such a final 
payment—say for Property-Tax—himself. On arriving at Somerset 
House, and hunting till he finds the proper portal, out of the many 
opening into the double quadrangle, he stumbles through a badly- 
lighted labyrinth of corridors (on some of which the plaster is not 
yet dry), escaping as he can the pitfalls of steps, which open 
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here and there beneath his feet, and are barely discernible in the 
gloom. Pursuing his inquiries, he gets sent up several wrong 
staircases, and is bandied about from ‘ No. 69,” to “ No. 96 ;” and 
from ‘Mr. Jones’ office,” to “ Mr. Jacob’s office.” It is a rule, 
that nobody knows anything about anybody else’s business in 
Somerset House. At length he actually reaps the reward of per- 
severance, by discovering the right “ office ;’ where, of course, he 
proffers the ‘money he has to pay to the elegant gentleman who sits 
at the table. Of course it is not received, but after being frowned 
into proper humility, and cross-questioned almost to an inch of 
his life, he is told to wait, while certain entries are made in a 
book, and some hieroglyphies scrawled on a printed “ ticket.” A 
bell is then struck (they don’t ring bells in Somerset House), and 
an attendant summoned from the messengers’ room, into whose 
charge he is consigned. For the ensuing twenty minutes he is 
enabled to obtain as lively an idea of being “taken into custody,” 
as is ever likely to fall within the experience of any honest and 
solvent Briton, who keeps outside the Russian or Austrian frontier. 
His liveried guardian watches him like a detective policeman, For 
a while he might be excused for believing that he was suspected of 
an intention of stealing money from the place, instead of paying 
itin. He is led, like a helpless victim (as he is) up stairs and down 
—from officer to officer—-seeing more entries made—more hierogly- 
phics scrawled and fresh “ tickets ” exchanged; until at length he 
is ushered into a sort of cage, where he stands behind a wire screen 
until some of the functionaries on the other side can find time to 
take his cash, and give him his quittance. Woe be to him, even 
then, should he tender gold, and one of his sovereigns be light, 
even by a quarter of a grain! He is ignominiously dismissed, with 
the sensation of being caught in an act of felony, and has all the 
work to do over again. One can hardly wonder, if next time he 
should save himself from a repetition of the troublesome process by 
sending his payment direct to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, under 
the title of “ conscience money.” These formalities are, perhaps, 
essential—some to prevent blunders, or malfeasance in the office— 
others, to enable the department to satisfy the morbid longing of 
the House of Commons for “ accounts and papers.” To the tax- 
paying public, nevertheless, they occasion immense trouble and waste 
oftime. Business men, who are obliged to go through much of this 
sort of work in buying stamps, clearing cargoes, and the like, are 
forced to keep a regular staff of clerks for this particular pur- 
pose. 

The cash paid in at Somerset-House, the Custom-House, and 
the Post-Office, in London, is transmitted once a-day, or oftener, 
to the Bank of England. From branch establishments at the out- 
posts, and in country districts, all monies received are also daily 
remitted, but not in cash—Government having very recently con- 
descended to follow the example of the gencral community, and 
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make their transfers through the medium of bankers’ drafts, 
Payments into the Irish Exchequer are still formally kept distinct 
from those of Great Britain, and accumulate on a similar system in 
the Bank of Ireland, whence they are transferred in large sums 
daily, toThreadneedle-street. At the Bank of England the accounts 
of their Government customers, like those of all others, are kept very 
close. Half an hour after four o’clock every evening, a detailed 
abstract is sent down to the Treasury, showing how much monies 
have accrued during the day, and under what heads of revenue. 
Four times a-year the aggregate results are promulgated to the 
public in the “ Quarterly Abstracts of Revenue ;” which, about 
nine o’clock p.M., reach the editors of the morning papers, in official 
print, setting forth the state of the public accounts up to the 
end of the last business hour on the previous afternoon. 

A duplicate account of the day’s receipt is at the same time 
forwarded from the Bank to the Exchequer. This is necessary, 
because the money is still nominally paid in to the account of the 
Comptroller General. Practically this labour is altogether supere- 
rogatory. The information may satisfy the traditions of official 
procedure, and perhaps gratify Lord Monteagle’s curiosity, but 
serve in no respect to influence his conduct. He has now nothing 
to do with the amount which happens to be in hand in the national 
money-box. Since the Act of 1834, it has been no part of his 
duty to look after the “ balance in the Bank.” His function is to 
regulate the outlays, and nothing more. He draws, under proper 
legal authority, for millions at a time, without troubling himself— 
or even having any title—to inquire whether the draft will be 
duly honoured on presentation, or returned with the unpleasant 
inscription “no effects.” This is no concern of his. The respon- 
sibility for keeping the State account-current with the Bank of 
England always in funds rests with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to whom, notwithstanding the name, the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer owes no allegiance. The fact is rather the reverse. 
Lord Monteagle, as a permanent officer of State, regards the 
Disraelis, the Lewises, and the Gladstones, whom the vicissitudes 
of party warfare successively elevate to the position of finance 
ministers, exactly as a detective policeman regards the employés of 
some firm whose property he is especially retained to guard. They 
are all looked after as suspicious characters, prone to irregularities, 
if not actually suspected of thievish propensities. His more parti- 
cular duty is to provide that neither the Chancellor nor any other 
public employé, of whatever rank, touches a farthing of the public 
money except according to the strict letter of the law. Here we 
enter upon the second, and constitutionally speaking, more im- 
portant inquiry—how monies once deposited in the national cash- 
box are got out again. This itis at the present moment the osten- 
sible duty of the Exchequer department, to supervise and control. 
What means for this purpose are placed at the Comptroller 
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General’s disposal by legislative enactments or official regulations, 
and whether those means are sufficient, formed the chief subject 
of investigation for the Select Committee, upon whose reports we 
have founded our present article. : 

The time when that Committee was appointed presented some 
special conditions in the financial affairs of the country. A new 
war had led to increased expenditure and considerable loans. Since 
1815, indeed, the amount raised by taxation or borrowed for the , 
public services had never attained anything like the dimensions 
presented in the acvounts for the financial year ending in March, 
1856, During that twelvemonth there passed into the Exchéquer 
public monies to the aggregate extent of £133,261,389 13s. 4d., 
including the balance carried over from the previous account. 
When the year’s balance sheet was closed, there remained still in 
hand about £5,600,000. All the rest had gone out as it came in, 
at the rate of nearly two millions and a half every week, or 
£400,000 in every working day of the year. This huge mass of 
public treasure, as it accrued from innumerable sources was spent 
upon innumerable services. Precise details on both sides are pre- 
sumed to be discoverable somewhere amongst the congeries of 
perplexing tabulation annually laid upon the table of parliament, 
Y ry . , : r : . ‘ s a 
Speaking roundly, it may be said that of the sums received 7] 
millions were derived from taxes; 264 millions were raised by 
loan; while the 35 millions which made up the balance of the 
account consisted mainly of temporary advances, borrowed’ for short 
periods, in order to tide over certain heavy pay days, or for the 
purpose of exchanging new Exchequer bills for those whose term 
of currency had expired. Dealing with a war budget, and pro- 
viding for a war expenditure, the account on both sides was neces- 
sarily much in excess of its normal proportions. Nevertheless, 
even during eras of peace and economy, the sum total is highly 
respectable, and quite sufficient to justify any anxiety which the 
legislature or the public may evince as to how the national monies 
are received, how they are kept, how they are spent, and how the 
details of receipt, custody, and expenditure are officially managed 

and duly accounted for. 

These topies during the session were forcibly urged upon the 
House of Commons by a member of great experience in financial 
matters both as a legislator, as a public functionary, and in his 
private capacity—NSir Francis Baring. According to constitutional 
theory, not a sixpence could be extracted in the shape of taxes 
from a British subject, saving under parliamentary authority, nor 
When once paid into the Exchequer be expended, except upon the 
express sanction of a vote of the House of Commons, and for the 
special purposes prescribed in such vote. Were these conditions 
fulfilled ? was the question asked by Sir Francis. What measures 
were taken to ensure their fulfilment? And how had the execu- 
tive government contrived to assure themselves and satisfy the 
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country that the gigantic trust imposed upon them had been faith- 
fully executed? On all these points Sir F. Baring expressed 
serious misgivings, which were participated by many other influ- 
ential members on both sides of the House. A Select Committee 
was accordingly moved for to inquire “ into the receipt, issue, and 
audit of public monies in the Exchequer, the Pay Office, and the 
Audit Department.” The motion was seconded by Mr. W. Williams, 
approved of by Mr. Gladstone, with a slight expression of pre- 
ference for a Royal Commission of Enquiry, conceded by the 
Prime Minister, and accepted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, of course, boldly challenged all possible investigation into the 
financial system, of which he was the official head. . 

The Select Committee, nominated in pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, comprised members who had, under successive administrations, 
held offices connected with finance, or who, as independent repre- 
sentatives, had directed their attention to financial questions. It 
was an able, and, as the event proved, most industrious panel. 
The Committee sat several times a week during the rest of the 
session, and collected evidence enough to fill a Blue Book of 844 
folio pages, but had not time to prepare a report. In the next 
year the inquiry was resumed, more evidence accumulated, and a 
report presented to the House. With the conclusions and recom- 
mendations contained in that report we are not now concerned. 
The latter, with very triflmg exceptions, remain still unadopted. 
The investigation was indeed, as the Committee themselves confess, 
left very imperfect. Perhaps from necessity, they were induced to 
open the inquiry in the very middle of their subject. Lord Monteagle 
was their first witness, and his lordship bewildered them from the 
outset with details respecting his private griefs against the Trea- 
sury, his technical objections to the liberties taken, as he insisted, 
with the public money by the Paymaster General, and other 
matters of collateral interest. Jumping thus in medias res, the 
Committee never found time to reach the break in their great epic 
when anterior details could be conveniently traced up to the 
original point of departure, while from the same cause later parti- 
culars were left unrecorded. As it stands, therefore, the story has, 
properly speaking, neither beginning nor end. Fragmentary as 
it is, however, we may pick out from it some description of the 
processes by which funds are disbursed from the national money-box, 
which the general reader will find curious and novel, though he 
would assuredly never look for them himself among the 800 and 
odd pages inclosed between the cerulean cover of the Report. 


Amidst the very elaborate mechanism provided to perform, 
regulate, or control the disbursement of public money, the Ex- 
chequer department forms but a single and minute point. It is, 
however, a central point. Over all the national outgoings the 


Comptroller General is appointed the constitutional guardian, 
Not a farthing once paid into the national money-box, whether 
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gathered by taxation or raised on loan, can be paid out again 
except with his express sanction ; and he takes orders from Parlia- 
ment alone. The function of the Exchequer therefore much re- 
sembles that of the head reservoir in an extensive system of 
waterworks, and Lord Monteagle officiates as principal turncock. 
Elaborate contrivances are employed to obtain supplies of fluid 
always sufficient to keep the reservoir replenished. Tubes are 
carried into the nearest river; springs are “tapped” along the 
flanks of surrounding hills; Artesian wells are sunk through the 
chalk strata. Every device is used to extract the greatest possible 
quantity of liquid from the largest accessible area of “gathering 
ground ;” and to conduct it, by net-works of pipes, series of steam 
pumps, and other hydraulic ingenuities, to the huge receptacle 
where it is stored for use. Once in, the collected waters come ex- 
clusively under the sway of the Comptroller General. He has, 
indeed, nothing to do with the “ house services”—that is to say, he 
never makes a final payment, even the salaries in his office being 
passed round through another department. But he, and he alone, 
regulates the mains, through which supplies of fluid are directed, 
daily, weekly, or quarterly, into the various district tanks whence 
the circulating medium issues forth under the responsibility of 
special turncocks. 

The mains which thus radiate from the great Exchequer reser- 
voir may be divided into three classes, each managed upon a dif- 
ferent principle. First, we may take the issues designed to work 
the Exchequer Bill apparatus, resulting chiefly in the exchange of 
new batches of these securities to replace the series about to expire. 
These operations necessarily pass through the Exchequer books, 
as representing monies gone out and brought back again, but they 
relate entirely to matters of account, and constitute a system of 
highly interesting complications, but which we need not now 
attempt to describe. Secondly, come a class of services adminis- 
tered under permanent Acts of Parliament, and for which the 
Comptroller need not wait to receive special instructions every 
session. Foremost in this list, and by much the largest in general 
magnitude, stands of course the interest on the national debt. It 
is a rather common mistake to suppose that the lender of money 
to the State, in other words, the holder of consol stock, possesses 
any pledge from the State for the repayment of his loan. Nothing 
of the sort. The State never promised to repay the principal, nor 
can the public creditor either now or at any future time legally 
demand his money back again. All that was pledged to him on 
the security of the national credit was that interest, at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum should be duly paid upon his loan. If 
he wants his capital, he must take his chance of finding some pur- 
chaser willing to buy up his claim, and take his place, paying for 
it whatever price may happen to be determined by the current 
quotation on "Change. For the punctual payment of the interest 
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on this debt, the most jealous precautions were taken. Some of 
these at present appear useless, and even absurd. But in times 


when the public credit was not quite so sound, they were consi- 


dered necessary, and might have proved useful in encouraging 
capitalists, and enabling the Government to obtain new loans 
on somewhat better terms. With this view the legislature gave 
absolute preference to this liability over all other claims. Nota 
farthing can be issued from the Exchequer, when the quarterly 
dividends have fallen due, until the national creditor is fully paid, 
On the very morning accordingly that the dividends become pay- 
able, the whole “ public balance” in the Bank is locked up, unless 
it exceeds the sum required to cover the whole amount due for 
the quarter’s interest on the national debt. This provision was of 
course intended to give the public creditor an improved position, 
by entitling him to monopolize the whole fund that happens to be 
in the national money-box, whatever may be the necessities of the 
State, or the purpose to which the eash has been appropriated by 
Parliament. In reality, however, this privilege, like so many 
others, proves utterly delusive. Whenever the balance runs a little 
fine, as it often does, the Treasury and the Paymaster General 
are cunning enough to take time by the forelock. On the day 
before the dividends fall due, they draw from the Bank a fort- 
night’s or three weeks’ supply of funds, so as to keep business 
going without inconvenience until the inflow of revenue, or failing 
this, a negotiation in “ deficiency bills” has again given the State 
a balance on the right side of the bank books. The intended 
boon to the fundholder, therefore, practically leads to no other 
result than that several hundred thousand pounds are drawn from 
the bank and placed at the disposal of the Paymaster General a week 
or two beforethe money is actually wanted. When Parliaments were 
rather more suspicious of ministerial probity than they are now, 
there was a resolution passed that the salaries of Secretaries of 
State and Lords of the Treasury should rank lowest among all 
claims on the public revenue. Cabinet ministers and high officials 
were to go without their wages until every other creditor had been 
paid and every branch of service duly provided for. The contriv- 
ance was at the time considered highly ingeniovs. We never 
heard that “my lords” were in consequence ever left unsalaried, 
though the revenue has many a time and oft been woefully de- 
ficient. Of the same character, and of about equal utility, is the 
arrangement giving the fundholder, on each quarterly dividend 
day, a prior claim on the State balance in the Bank of England. 
‘As another result, this regulation renders the account published 
weekly in the Gazette respecting the public balance in the Bank 
of England completely delusive. The item of public deposits will 
be found gradually to augment during the two last months of 
every quarter by £500,000 or £700,000 every week, owing to 
the influx of taxation, and then as suddenly contract in the fort- 
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night during which dividends, salaries, and such periodical charges 
are paid, The minimum, however, rarely falls below three millions, 
so that the unofficial reader might think that the nation had always 
that comfortable balance to its credit. But, as Mr. Anderson, 
chief clerk in the financial department of the Treasury, told the 
Committee, “we generally commence the quarter without a six- 
pence in the Exchequer.” The money is, in fact, actually in the 
Bank, as it has not been paid away to the claimants, but the 
Treasury cannot touch it. 

The actual payment of the dividends is very simply managed, 
so far as the Government, or the Exchequer, have anything to say. 
The amount due is, of course, known beforehand to a farthing. 
Principal and interest are set forth in every quarter’s return of 
revenue and expenditure—the latter amounting, at the close of the 
last financial year, to £27,559,301, for the Funded Debt, termi- 
nable securities, costs of management, and unclaimed dividends 
repaid. This sum accrues upon stocks whose interest is payable 
half-yearly, but so divided as to make the payments fall due every 
quarter in pretty equal proportions. On the afternoon before 
that event, accordingly, four times a-year, the Bank sends down to 
the Treasury a “memorandum,” specifying simply the gross sum 
required next day for dividends. The Treasury checks the ac- 
count, and sends in a “warrant” to the Exchequer, instruct- 
ing the Comptroller to issue the amount to the Bank, and that 
officer accordingly authorizes the Bank to “ write off” the re- 
quired sum from the Exchequer account into their own dividend- 
books. Between six and seven millions are thus transferred every 
quarter by a few strokes of the pen, so far as Governmental inter- 
ference is concerned. The Bank undertakes the responsibility of 
distributing the gross amount among the individual stock-holders 
—a duty involving no small labour, when we consider that at the 
date of the last return it was necessary to divide the total into no 
fewer than 519,482 different sums, such being the number of 
fundholders inscribed in their books. Even this number, indeed, 
does not represent the whole mass of the community who are en- 
titled to dividends, since in many cases, sums are paid by the 
Bank on account of trusts, corporate bodies, joint-stock com- 
panies, and benefit societies, among whose members or shareholders 
there is a further distribution. For the enormous labour attend- 
ing the payment of dividends and general “ management” of the 
public debt, the Bank is paid at a given rate per million of 
capital. Last year the sum charged on this account was 
£243,339 ; but on the other side, the Bank paid £120,000 as its 
annual contribution out of the profits of its note circulation, and 
£60,000 compensation for stamp duty ; so that the item figures in 
the table of expenditure as only £63,339. The “unclaimed 
dividends” were, for a long period, allowed to remain in the 
hands of the Bank, where they gradually accumulated to a large 
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sum, and constituted a source of considerable profit. About 1795, 
the Government appropriated a round half million of this money 
to its own purposes. The transaction was called a loan, but 
without interest, the nation being, of course, liable to refund the 
whole, or any part, in case of claimants turning up. Latterly, 
the dividends left unclaimed for more than a certain time are 
regularly transferred to the public account, the said account 
being debited in its turn for whatever sums are ultim: itely repaid 
to the owners. The principal stage of the process by which the pro- 
prietors, or their representatives, obtain repayment of these for- 
gotten sums, comes into public view almost daily, in the famous 

“second column” of the Times, In 1858, the amount thus 
claimed and returned, was £88,431. Last year the total was 
less, being only £46,675. Some curious items in this class occa- 
sionally figure in the accounts. In 1857, for example, there was 
a payment made by the Bank to the nation as the value of a 
lottery prize drawn as long ago as 1796; but whose luck 
winner had never turned up. ‘The original amount was £500, 
which had swollen to more than £1600 by the accumulation of 
interest. Similar hoards of unclaimed funds gather in every esta- 
blishment where money is deposited. In the Court of Chancery 
there is an undistributed balance of unowned cash amounting 
to between three and four hundred thousand pounds. Even 
in the Insolvent Court the residuum, composed of dividends 
from insolvent estates, apportioned to creditors who have 
never demanded their money, and cannot be found, is highly 
respectable. Some of the oldest banks in London are reported 
also to have on hand more than £30,000, made up of odds 
and ends of balances which have there lain perdues for many 
years. In old times, money was buried in the earth and 
forgotten. A bank is now the common place of sepulture, and 
rich treasure-trove might be drawn thence if the proper persons 
knew where to search. It is satisfactory to know, that under 
the modern system, the cash, if lost to the legal owner, is not 
lost to the community. It is used as an asset by the Bank, 
and passes into general circulation. 

We should remark that it is only the dividends on the 
Funded Debt which constitute a permanent charge, and are 
paid, as a matter of course, when due. The interest on float- 
ing debt, Exchequer bills, or bonds, must be voted by the House 
before it can be issued out of the Exchequer. 

Besides the interest on the National Debt, there is a series of 
other “permanent” charges on the Consolidated Fund, which 
are paid under the authority of Acts of Parliament, and ‘do not 
require a vote of the House. The nature of these payments is 
well explained in a memorandum sent in to the Committee b 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They comprise : “1. The Civil 
List; 2. Annuities to the Royal Family, pensions for distin- 
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guished naval, military, and civil services; 3. Salaries and 
allowances of certain independent officers; 4. Courts of justice; 
5. Miscellaneous services, comprising interest and sinking fund of 
the Russian, Dutch, and Greek loans, compensations, &c. 

“These charges are made payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund by permanent statutes; they continue payable out of the 
income of the Consolidated Fund from year to year, without any 
renewal of Parliamentary authority. The principle of not subject- 
ing to the uncertainty of an annual vote the provision for the 
security of the public creditor, the dignity of the Crown, the 
annuities to the Royal Family, and those granted for distinguished 
public services, the salaries of judges and other officers in whose 
official character independence is an essential element, compensa- 
tions for rights surrendered, and like charges, although it may have 
been carried too far, is one the soundness of which is generally 
admitted. Out of an ordinary peace expenditure amounting to 
£56,000,000 gross, these permanent charges, not voted, amount 
to about £28,000,000.” 

Deducting the interest on debt, the whole amount of these per- 
manent charges is about £1,000,000 per annum. Of this the 
sum paid to the Civil List, i. e., for Her Majesty’s personal and 
household expenses, is £371,800, the grant being renewed for 
life, upon the accession of every sovereign. The allowances to 
different branches of the Royal Family also assume the character 
of life pensions. They amounted, in 1859, to £143,366; but of 
this, we are informed that King Leopold took out of his £50,000, 
only enough to pay certain pensions and annuities to the estab- 
lishment of the late Princess Charlotte, returning a balance of 
£37,500 to the Exchequer. Among the other items are several 
— including the Maynooth Grant—which have formed topics of reite- 
rated debates in the House of Commons, on the assertion that they 
ought to be included among the votes annually submitted to 
legislative supervision. In the same category stand the pensions 
granted to artists, literary men, &e. For this purpose, £1200 
is every year placed at the disposal of the Prime Minister. Being 
granted, in the great majority of cases, to recipients somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, the term for which these pensions are drawn is very 
limited, so that the aggregate amount paid from the Exchequer 
is not formidable. In 1859, it was £18,225, and rarely rises above 
£20,000, showing that the average value of the pension is under 
16 years’ purchase. The nation, at any rate, cannot say with 
Byron, that— , 


“ Persons living on annuities 
Are longer lived than others.” 


As to the principle on which certain payments are made perma- 
nent charges on the Consolidated Fund, instead of being included 
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among the annual votes, it is impossible to arrive at any consis- 
tent and rational conclusion. Why, for example, the salaries and 
even the superannuation allowances of a subordinate functionary of 
the law courts—with regard to the judges themselves, of every 
grade, there are, no doubt, special causes for exemption—should be 
made fixed and inseparable debit on the national . revenues, 
while the half-pay of a veteran officer, and the salary of every 
public employé in the ministerial departments of service, cannot 
be legally paid until the House of Commons has annually reviewed 
and endorsed the item, is a question for which it is difficult to find 
any satisfactory answer. All we can say is this, the House would 
have it so. Some years since, Mr. Gladstone called attention to 
the whole system, proposing an extensive transfer of items from the 
permanent charges to the annual votes, but when some portion of 
his list was sanctioned by the legislature, there seemed to be 
an implied understanding that the reform had gone quite far 
enough. 

The process by which these fixed demands on the revenue are 
practically liquidated is very simple. All, or almost all, the pay- 
ments in this category are due quarterly. All, without exception, 
stand upon their own special authority, whose forjndations are laid 
in some Act of Parliament. The Treasury keeps one copy of the 
list and the Exchequer another ; both subdivided, for convenience, 
into separate classes. Four times a-year, accordingly, the Treasury 
transmits a letter to the Exchequer, requiring’ an issue of the 
amounts comprised in each class ; the Exchequer, after verifying the 
account, transmits corresponding warrants to the Bank of England; 
and the Bank thereupon transfers the proper sums from the general 
Exchequer account to the eredit of the different functionaries 
charged with their ultimate distribution. Each court of law has its 
own appointed treasurer, who thus obtain funds for paying 
salaries, and other charges on the establishment. But the great 
mass of credits on this list pass into the hands of the Paymaster- 
General, respecting whose department we shall have more to say 
presently. The supervision which the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
claims to exercise over these payments, sometimes gives occasion 
for lively controversies with the Treasury. Several cases are de- 
tailed in the blue book, which speak highly for the industry with 
which Lord Monteagle endeavours to make himself useful. One 
quarter-day, for example, the Treasury list contained an item 
charging in full the salary of a functionary who was known to have 
died two months before. Lord Monteagle-refused to pass the 
account, and sent the list back, with a “ memorandum” to that 
effect. The Treasury replied, that no official intimation had yet 
been received as to the actual day on which the gentleman in 
question became defunct; and they had therefore drawn for the 
full salary, intending to return the balance when the accounts were 
adjusted with his heir. But the Comptroller was firm; and after 
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a few quires of paper had been filled with the correspondence to 
and fro, the Treasury were obliged to ascertain the required date, 
and reduce the item to its proper amount. 

The third class of issues from the Exchequer is the largest in 
aggregate amount, the most important in character, and the most 
complicated in management of any. It is indeed solely for their 
sake, that the whole system of check and control has been 
organized; as it is through their means that Parliament holds its 
constitutional supremacy over the Crown and the Executive, 
These include the whole series of “supply services,” which are 
granted only from year to year, and for which the Government, 
every session, presents detailed estimates to the House of Com 
mons. The estimates, for convenience, are distributed into four 
volumes, severally entitled “army,” “navy,” “revenue depart- 
ments,” and “ miscellaneous civil services.” Every volume con- 
tains several chapters ; every chapter a multiplicity of votes, while 
the special items of which every vote is composed are set forth in 
ample detail for the information of the House. Yearly augmenta- 
tions are made to the bulk of these estimate papers, partly on 
account of the actual inercase in the amounts required from Par- 
liament—the naval and military expenditure, which was under 
£14,000,000 in 1844, being computed at £29,700,000 in Mr. 
Gladstone’s new Budget—but also, and chiefly because certain 
members of Parliament are constantly dem: nding further informa- 
tion, and minuter details touching the outlay of publie money. 
The naval estimates for the ensuing year, which have reached our 
hands while we write, occupy 114 folio pages, and descend to such 
minutia, as “ £5 oende rent,” for some barracks at Woolwich ; 
and £9 2s. Gd. salary of barracks clerk, at 6d. per diem. Respect- 
ing the last item, Mr. Williams’ attention may be drawn to the 
fact, that it is 6d, less than last year; the twelvemonth ending 
Messh 3}st, having included a 2Oth of February, which will 
not recur until 1864. 

For all these “services” according to constitutional principle 
not a penny can be issued except under special legislative sanction. 
The several links and interde spendencies of the process are 
managed in this wise :—At the foundation of all lies a vote of the 
House of Commons. Until that is obtained, no power in the 
State can even propose to touch the contents of the national 
money-box. ‘These votes are passe “1 in Committee of Supply, 
whose proceedings take place in public view, and are reported 
more or less intelligibly in the papers. In fact, the discussions 
themselves are of the most rambling, incoherent, and unsatisfactory 
character. The chiefs of departments “ move” the successive votes 
containe d in the estimate paper, which honourable members have 
had in their hand for some time previously, and are supposed to 
comprehend. The votes for the larger departments, the Army and 
Navy, are always brought forward ‘at the earliest period. “Less 
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important services are postponed ; and if serious political debates 
occupy the legislature, it is sometimes late in June, if not July, 
before the last vote on the “ rniscellaneous ” estimates can be pro- 
posed. Of course this delay involves the technical objection, that 
as the financial year commences on April 1, a considerable outlay 
must be ineurred upon many branches of service before Parlia- 
- ment has sanctioned the expenditure. But the present practice 
is most accordant with the * convenience of the House,” and that 
is a consideration to which all others give place. On every vote, 
or item in the vote, discussion may arise in Committee, and the 
amount be retrenched or excised altogether. It is, however, not 
allowed to any private member, on any account, to propose an 
increase in the estimate. If such an augmentation should be 
desired, the vote must be postponed and re-introduced in its 
amended form by the Government. The House does not allow 
even itself to deal with the national cash, except under the re- 
sponsibility of some minister of the Crown. The supply votes 
when passed in Committee require the authentication of approval 
by the whole House. They are for this purpose “ reported,” 
generally on the ensuing evening, to the Speaker in the chair, 
whe puts them seriatim as resolutions, any of which may even then 
be challenged and rejected. When thus adopted, the Secretary 
for the Tre asury makes a note of them for his own use, while the 
Speaker officially transmits a list of them to the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer, as acquainting him for what purposes and in what 
amounts the House of Commons has consented to sanction the 
outlay of public money. 

The actual issue of money requires some further formalities. 
The House of Commons prescribes the direction and quantity of 
supply, but the authority of all three estates of the realm is 
required before the money can be really paid away. The 
machinery for this purpose is worked with due cere mony, though 
its operations have become so completely formal that they seldom 
occupy more than a line in the parliamentary proceedings of the 
night, and not always that. As every session proceeds, and money 
is wanted for the various departments, successive Bills termed 
*“* Ways and Means Bills,” consisting of about a couple of clauses, 
are introduced and passed, granting to the Crown a certain amount 
for the public services. This amount must never exceed the total 
already voted during the session for “supply,” and it is one of 
the Speaker’s duties to see that no Ways and Means Bill covers a 
larger figure. When each of these Bilis has duly become an Act, 
the Comptroller of the Exchequer also takes due notice of the 
event. It is another step in the process which will enable him 
hereafter to part with some of the money which has accumulated 
in his box. One more formality remains to be fulfilled. The 
supplies are nominally granted to Her Majesty, and the Queen 
must therefore give her authority for the disposal of the funds 
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to their appointed purposes. Royal “ orders,’ bearing the sign- 
manual, are prepared to this end. Formerly a separate order 
was signed for every vote; but as the votes became subdivided 
more minutely, it was found useless and inconvenient to require 
the royal signature some hundred times over, and the items were 
scheduled into classes so that eight or ten inscriptions of the 
sovereign’s name covered the whole. The “orders” are drawn 
out in favour of the Lords of the Treasury, who are thus armed 
with authority to draw at their discretion for any sum within the 


amount comprised by the previous votes of parliament. Thus a vote 
of the Commons authorizes the Legislature to dispose of so much 
money for given purposes: a Ways and Means Act places the 
amount at i disposal of the Crown, and a Royal Order enables 
the Treasury to draw the cash—the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
having no further jurisdiction in the matter a to see that none 
is drawn beyond the prescribed quantity, or for any other than 
the prescribe ‘d service. 

The supply votes are necessarily passed at irregular intervals, 
and in a very unsymmetrical manner. Often it happens that cer- 
tain items are postpone «l, while others are retrenched or cut out. 


The whole series 1s therefore presented in a very ragged and 
straggling condition towards the close of the session. ‘To put 
them in regular order, and give a definite legislative sanction to 
the amounts and purposes in and for which the money is allotted, 
the entire list is recapitulated and classified in what is termed the 


‘Appropriation Act.’ When Mr. Wilson—upon whom for 
several years the duty devolved—brought up this measure, he was 


invariably ereeted with some of the heartiest cheers that ever 
sounded in the House. The event took place generally on some 
sultry afternoon late in July, and wearied members hailed the indi- 
cation that their labours were near their end, On the passing of 


this Act, Parliament resigns to the executive all further control 


over the ‘public money for that year, subject only to the condition 
that if any misappropriation takes place, the House will hear of it 
from the Audit Board some time in the next—or, at latest the 


following—session. The range and character of the responsibility 
thus handed over by the Legislature to the executive, may be best 


exemplified by merely recapitulating the provisions of the Appro- 
priation Act. Last year, owing to the intervening dissolution, the 
affair was more complicated owing to there being two sessions, and 
therefore, two Acts. But in a previous year, when matters were 


managed more en regle, we find that the public monies were placed 
by the enactment at the disposal of Government in the following 
order :—For the Navy, £16,508,614, distributed among 20 votes ; 
for the Army, £22,078,034, distributed into 23 votes; Ordnance 
(now combined with Army), £1,346,023 in one vote; Mint, 
£80,000, in one vote; Civil Continge acies, £100,000, in one 


vote ; Collection of Revenue, £2,848, 881, in four votes; Post 
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Office, £1,740,483, in one vote; Miscellaneous Civil Services, 
various sums subdivided under eight classes, and distributed over 
182 separate votes, varying in amount from £639,000 for Irish 
Constabulary, down to £300 for the Hibernian Academy. Alto- 
gether there were 236 distinct votes of supply enumerated in the 
Appropriation Act. _These—to resume our aquarian illustration— 
were the “mains” through which Lord Monteagle, as Comptroller 
of the Exchequer was authorised by Parliament to transmit the speci- 
fied quantities of circulating medium. Within these limits he has 
no authority over the apparatus but is entirely at the command of 
the Treasury. On receiving an “issuing letter,” as it is denomi- 
nated, from that quarter, he must open any and every main which 
“my lords” may please to indicate, and transmit through it what- 
ever quantum of fluid they demand. In theory, the Treasury 
could draw from the Exchequer the whole amount of the year’s 
supply on the very day that the preliminary formalities we have 
described were fulfilled. Practically, of course, the money is 
served out in driblets daily as it is required to keep the depart- 
mental cisterns duly replenished for the requirements of service. 

One step farther, and only one: we shall endeavour to trace 
the custody and control of the public monies. This is in the 
Paymaster-General’s office. Here, for the first time, we catch a 
glimpse of the actual “ money.” All before has been matter of 
account and transfer, the cash itself remaining locked up in the 
Bank. In former times there were many paymasters, each 
attached to different departments, and every paymaster kept many 
accounts, and on every account kept considerable balances in hand. 
The accumulated aggregate of these balances formed an immense 
sum, the use of which constituted a prolific source of income to the 
functionaries, while the temptation thus afforded, and the malver- 
sations thence arising, were a disgrace to the whole financial 
system. By an Act passed in 1783, known as “ Burke’s Act,” 
the departmental balances were consolidated, and a large amount 
of money set free for service. Subsequently, the paymasters them- 
selves underwent consolidation ; and there is now but one office 
and one functionary officiating in that character for all the depart- 
ments. The Paymaster-General himself holds a political appoint- 
ment, coming in and going out with every ministry. There is also 
no salary attached to the post, which is always held conjointly with 
some other well paid and sufficiently worked department—gene- 

‘ ° > orn s 

rally that of Vice-President to the Board of Trade. He can, 
therefore, know little of the business of the office, and may possibly 
never enter it. He is only its mouthpiece and responsible repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. All the real work is done 
by the Deputy Paymaster and his staff. ; ; 

The tank over which the Paymaster presides contains commonly 
only a single day’s supply for the public service in every branch. 

’ : ¢ 

Each afternoon there comes into the Pay Office from the Admiralty, 
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the War Office, and other departments, “ guess” estimates of the 
sums they are likely to want on the morrow, and upon what special 
votes they must be drawn. Of course the Paymaster sees that no 
money is asked for upon an exhausted vote. These estimates pass 
to the Treasury, and Treasury “ warrants” for the required 
amounts are prepared and sent on to the Exchequer, where the 
Comptroller duly issues notice to the Bank to “ write off” the 
respective sums from the general Exchequer account kept in his 
own name, to another called the ‘ Exchequer credit ” account, 
kept in the name of the Paymaster-General. Due notice of this 
is sent the first thing next morning by the Bank to the Pay Office, 
thus completing the cireuit; and the Deputy Paymaster writes in 
his books, under the several heads of service, that such and such 
Exchequer credits are available for the day’s work. Final pay- 
ments are, however, never made from the Exchequer credits. 
This, in official phrase, is only a “ feeding” account, from which 
is supplied a subsidiary account, kept also in the Paymaster’s name, 
and called the “drawing account.” Upon this ‘latter, the pay 
cheques are drawn, and it is fed, as the day’s work proceeds, by a 
constant stream of transfers, ordering the Bank to shift funds from 
one account to the other. This operation is conducted with extreme 
closeness, the object being to carry on the national service with the 
smallest possible ready money balance. The “transfer writers” 
in the Pay Office receive every hour and a half throughout the day 
vouchers for all payments, showing how money is flowing out, and 
regulate accordingly their “ feeds” to the drawing account. In one 
bureau of the office, therefore, vouchers brought by public creditors 
or transmitted from various departments, are scrutinized, entered, 
and initialled ; in another cheques are prepared in payment upon the 
drawing account; andin a third the staff of clerks mount careful 
watch to see that this account is kept constantly supplied, but 
never permitted to beeome over full. Compared with ordinary 
banking operations, the general Exchequer account would repre- 
sent money deposited “on notice,” the Exchequer credits would 
be money “ at call,” and the drawing account a simple account 
current. At the present rate of expenditure, about £800,000 
passes on the average every week through the hands of the Pay- 
master General. This gives £133,000 per diem: and yet the 
cash balance with which this mass of payments is worked seldom 
exceeds £25,000 for more than a few hours at a time. Beyond 
the Pay Office we necd not follow the course of the public money. 
{t is there distributed into countless channels. Attached to the 
military services alone there are more than 2000 subpaymasters 
scattered over the face of the world. Ultimately every item comes 
round to the Audit Board—the final tribunal before which the 
deeds and misdeeds of every public officer in the matter of account 
keeping are brought up for judgment, but whose business, as we 
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learn from an abstract laid before Parliament last session, is some- 
what disereditably in arrear. 

A very large space in the Report before us is occupied with a 
controversy between the Comptroller General and the Treasury, 
which we may mention because it indicates a further prospective 
change in the “ national mone y-box.” Lord Monteagle complains 
that the Appropriation Act is violated, that cash gets mixed in 
the Pay Office, that money issued for one vote is applied to 
another. He insists accordingly that larger powers should be given 
to his department, so as to enable him to check these infractions of 
the constitutional principle. The Treasury on the other hand con- 
fesses that the Exchequer control is a practical failure, but declare 
also that it is a nuisance, obstructing business, and yet serving no 
real purpose. Probably the Treasury is right. At all events 
Lord Monteagle’s widest stretch of jurisdiction could not remedy 
the evil. If the money was not “mixed” in the Pay Office, it 
would become so a little further on, Every department is con- 
stantly running up cross bills with one another. Regiments, for 
e xample, are tr: ansported in navy ships, while navy ships are bor- 
rowing ammunition or ordnance stores from the army in all quar- 
ters of the globe. Each of these transactions involves a technical 
breach of the parliamentary appropriation, but it would be ridi- 
culous to prohibit them on that account at the cost of bringing 
the public service to a dead lock. We do not wish to afflict Lord 
John Russell’s soul by hinting any disp wagement of Lord Somers 
and his great invention. The time is, however, come when it may 


fairly be questioned whether the Appropriation Act is not obsolete. 
It has done good work in its time. It is the ladder by which the 
House of Commons climbed to its present supremacy of control 
over the public purse and policy. But as this position is now 


established, the proverb may be fulfilled, and the ladder kicked 


down. Other means of check already exist, and simpler methods 
of preventing any misdealing with public money may easily be 
contrived. The change will of course not take place in the lifetime 
of Lord Monteagle. Afterwards it seems not unlikely that Ap- 
propriation may “follow wooden tallies and black letter receipts 
and Roman numerals into the museum of official antiquities. 
Parliament may thus finally extinguish the Exchequer, and “ make 
that nothing which is still a name.” 





EWALD AND HIS POETRY.* 


Ir is not long since, in the pages of this Review,+ we ventured 
to direct public attention to a strangely-neglected, yet noble, 
literature—the literature of a kindred country, Denmark. We 
endeavoured to show—and, we trust, with some slight measure of 
success—that Danish literature advanced many powerful claims to 
the sympathy and love of the English student, and that its cha- 
racteristic features were of a kind not merely calculated, by virtue 
of extraneous circumstances, to arrest his notice, but also well 
fitted, in the abstract, to call forth his respect and admiration. 
Passing, in necessarily brief and panoramic glimpses, before the 
view of the reader the various aspects assumed within compara- 
tively recent years by the literature of Denmark, we appealed to 
the honoured names of Ewald, Baggesen, Ochlenschliger and Pa- 
ludan-Miiller in testimony of the assertions we ventured to make, 
and the case we endeavoured to establish. It may be that those 
glimpses have stimulated into life, on the part of some, the desire 
to obtain an additional and larger prospect of the terra incognita 
thus dimly revealed to sight. With the intention, therefore, of 
gratifying such a possible desire, we have selected Ewald—the 
father, as he has been appropriately styled, of all the modern 
Danish poetry—as the subject of the present notice. His name 
is, indeed, one that looms grandly in the history of Scandinavian 
literature. Few persons are aware that in the middle of a century 
proverbially bare and lifeless—we mean the eighteenth—when 
over existing schools of poetry Formalism swayed supreme its 
leaden sceptre, and the diviner worship of the Muses had been 
degraded, throughout European lands, to a mere mechanical per- 
formance, destitute of the fervid spirit that flashed its vitality into 
the Song of previous eras—that in a century thus cold and arid 
with reference to every lofticr poetic development, Denmark, at 
that very period so far beneath other states in literary position, 
could vaunt a poet, entitled, by natural powers and acquired cul- 
ture, to take his stand but a few ranks behind the van in the host 
of the immortals. Nay more: ere the mighty intellectual awaken- 
ing in Germany, that began with Klopstock and Lessing, had cul- 
minated in the magnificent regime of Schiller and Goethe, the 
Danes were privileged to boast of lyric poetry as true, as rich, as 
inspired as ever flowed from the pens of the great masters of the 


* Ewald’s Samtlige Skrifter. Udgivne af F. L. Liebenberg. Kidben- 
havn, 1855. (Ewald’s Whole Works. Edited by F. L. Liebenberg. 
Copenhagen. 1855.) 
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art. That lyric poetry was the poetry of Ewald. Born nearly 
two decades before Schiller, and hurried to an untimely grave the 
same year that the latter first startled the world with his meteoric 
Riiuber, the life of the Danish lyrist falls within a period of 
mental ‘darkness, when, however, in his own as well as other lands, 
the clouds were beginning to dissolve, and the thoughtful spee- 
tator might already see a few faint streaks of dawn irradiating the 
eastern skies. » With an intellect vivid, sublime, impetuous ; “with 
a soul brimful of fiery passion, yet blended with the softening 
element of warmest and tenderest love; with a body racked by 
disease, still powerless to drag down to earth the soaring spirit 
that, in the free realm of the Ideal, was able, at intervals, to laugh 
to scorn its torture, Ewald, alike by his singular genius and his 
singular destiny, irresistibly attracts our notice. Those early pas- 
sages of his life how rife with wild romance! That close of his 
days, how profoundly touching and melancholy! The true morn- 
ing-star of Danish poetry, he sheds a vivifying lustre over the 
«blackness of darkness” that shrouded contemporary anuals—a 
Justre that has continued to grow in brilliance as the years revolve. 
For Ewald resembled but too many other sons of song; his lot 
was cast in an ungrateful land, and a careless and indifferent ge- 
neration surrounded him, so that only after his decease did the 
genuine grandeur of his mission and the real glory of his poetry 
break on the discernment of his countrymen. The profound well 
of his lyric utterances, gushing, with all their throbbing, fiery, 
impassioned life from the inmost depths of the poet’s bosom— 
each of them, it may be truly said, bearing on it the stamp of that 
intense individuality which distinguished Ewald as man and 
writer—were too long a fountain sealed, and not merely sealed, 
but undervalued and neglected. A certain harvest of fame, 
doubtless, he reaped while yet alive; but the fostering care which 
a thankful country should bestow on her illustrious sons,—and 
of which care he, of all men, stood specially in need—was either 
totally withheld, or, if granted, granted with a grudging and nig- 
gard hand. What he “properly required was friendly sympathy 
and generous appreciation—a Mentor to wean him from his many 
errors, and a Mzecenas to supply his temporal wants. But, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the crop of Mentors and 
Mecenases flourished not in Denmark. So it was the old, sad 
story over again: he asked for bread and they gave him a stone. 
New generations have nobly striven to compensate for the neglect 
and ingratitude of their ancestors, and have paid their late, yet 
heartfelt, tribute of reverence to his memory; but, after all, the 
best monument of Ewald will ever remain in his undying works 
themselves. This is a true xrjya cic ae of which the Danes may 
well be proud, and which the entire literature of modern Europe, 
enriched as it is with innumerable specimens of the loftiest lyric 
poetry, need not blush to own. And we feel, in these circum- 
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stances, a strong desire to open before the reader a chapter so 
interesting in the history of letters, and, at the same time, to sub- 
stantiate the assertions we have made by proofs that will amply 
bear with them conviction. 

Many satisfactory causes may be assigned for the difficult and 
tardy growth of Danish literature, and for the recent date at which 
it was developed into anything like substantial shape, when con- 
trasted with a similar process in other countries. Foremost among 
those causes we may specify the internal condition of Denmark 
itself as virtually necessitating the fact to which we have referred, 
A land for ages the prey of outward adversaries and inward com- 
motions—a chosen battle-field, apparently, in which the very fiend 
of strife luxuriated at will—inhabited by a people originally free 
and independent, but in the course of centuries ground to the 
dust beneath the iron heel of aristocratic despotism in some of its 
worst and most repulsive forms—the picture presented by the 
Danish realm during a long succession of years, is about the 
dreariest ever portrayed on the vast page of history. Seasons, 
undoubtedly there were, when returning prosperity lighted up, 
with a temporary radiance, the gloom that had so long prevailed ; 
and the student of the Danish annals loves lingeringly to dwell on 
those patches of historic sunshine when they chance to greet him. 
Such were the glorious epochs of the first two Valdemars, and the 
last -sovert¢ign of the same name, Valdemar Atterdag, whose heroic 
daughter Margaret, by the memorable union of Calmar, in 1397, 
consolidated the three Scandinavian kingdoms into one noble, but 
only too transient, monarchy. Among the first princes of the 
house of Oldenburg, too, there were some under whose sceptre the 
ancient Danish renown, as it existed in the illustrious days of 
Canute, again gleamed forth triumphantly, and who devoted their 
energies to the great work of improving the condition of the 
people, and breaking the patrician fetters that were drawn 
around them. Even Christian II., notwithstanding the cold- 
blooded and ruthless cruelty that has given him an odious name 
in the chronicles of the land he governed, sought to elevate, in 
various ways, the position of the great mass of his subjects; 
while the memory of Christian IV., as one of the most patriotic 
princes that ever occupied a throne, will be eternally and justly 
embalmed in the heart of the Danish nation. Such eras as those 
we have adduced form, however, the exception, not the rule; and, 
what with interminable Slesvig-Holstein complications (from an 
early date the prolific source of evil), destructive wars with Sweden, 
fruitless efforts directed against the rising power of the Hanseatic 
towns, and, at home, the grinding oppression of the nobles—the 
wonder rather is that the feeble spark of mental culture should 
have actually survived in Denmark, than that it should have waxed 
a warming and brightening flame so long after the human intellect 
developed itself in power and beauty in other European lands. Of 
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literature, properly speaking, throughout successive centuries there 
was not in Denmark the faintest trace—if we exclude from con- 
sideration the splendid ballad-poetry in ‘which the country is so 
wonderfully rich, and that lived in the hearts and on the lips of 
the people—proving, by the way, that the true poetic spirit only 
seemed to slumber in the nation, and lay there ready to be 
awakened by a master-hand into distinct and palpable existence. 
Manners,.rude and barbarous in the extreme, opposed an almost 
impassable barrier to the progress of mental enlightenment; the 
very language was struggling for its life with the French, and, 
especially, German influences that threatened completely to destroy 
it; and where men had to battle well-nigh daily for the supply of 
their commonest physical wants, it could hardly be expected that 
the soul’s finer yearnings should be satisfied, or even, indeed, ex- 
perienced. It is only towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and after the introduction of the Reformation, under 
Frederick I., had imparted a powerful stimulus to the intel- 
lectual improvement of his subjects, that we begin to note the 
first faint traces of poetic genius in Denmark—at least, exhibited 
in the form of any regular poetic work. The Hexaémeron of Bishop 
Anders Arreboe, a poem on the Creation, and not published till 
after his death, which occurred in 1637, is the production to 
which we here refer. Avowedly an imitation of the French poem 
on the same subject, by Du Bartas, it certainly falls short of its 
model in polish of expression, as might reasonably be anticipated 
from the fearfully backward state of the Danish language at the 
time that it was written; and, otherwise, it is se arcely worth our 
while to pause for the purpose of even briefly contemplating an 
effort so abortive as the Hexaémeron of Arreboe. Few in number 
are the glimpses of real poetry discernible through its tedious 
length of lumbering Alexandrines; and it is chiefly valuable as 
forming a species of landmark to guide our progress amid the still 
paramount uncertainty and obscurity of the intellectual desert. 
About the beginning of the eighteenth century, indeed, a star of 
the first magnitude illuminates, for a season, the night of Danish 
letters. The reader may possibly presume—for the name is one 
of European celebrity —that we allude to Holbe rg, the Scandi- 
navian Moliére. But of him we do not deem it necessary to speak 
at any length on this occasion, partly because—of his three great 
works, the Comedies, Niels Kin, and Peder Paars—the last ‘only 
is W ritten in verse; partly because the genius of their author was 
rather characterized by keenness of perception, profound sagacity, 
and wealth of sarcasm, than by the possession of the deeper life 
of poetry; and, partly, let us confess, because the magnitude of 
the theme would encroach far too largely on the limits we have 
prescribed to ourselves in the present article. Enough that we 
have thus briefly assigned to him his befitting place in the early 
ranks of the Danish authors. Contemporary with Holberg, who 
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died in 1754, we find the name of Ambrosius Stub, one of Ewald’s 
immediate predecessors, and the first of the poets of Denmark in 
whose strains may be discovered a purer lyric utterance, and 
genuine, unadulterated inspiration. Stub ended his life of onfler. 
ing—for, like so many of the poetic tribe, he met with little 
honour or attention beyond the immediate circle of his own asso- 
ciates during the whole period of his existence, and gained a pre- 
carious livelihood by wandering from house to house, and _par- 
taking of the charity of others—at Ribe, in the year 1758, ina 
state of utter want. Poetry, in truth, was little heeded then in 
Denmark. The circumstances of the masses had, no doubt, in 
many respects improved; the old uncultivated barbarism of man- 
ners was greatly softened down; art and science were beginning 
to exercise beneficent and enlightening sway; and the spirit of 
mental enquiry, of intellectual endeavour, now abroad among the 
people, pomted to the issue, ere long, of the happiest results. 
But poetry was still terribly at a discount; and the wretched fate 
of Stub is simply one of those facts that speak volumes as to the 
general appreciation of literary effort at that period among the 
Danes. The only other poet prior to Ewald, and in the slightest 
degree worthy of the appellation, was Tullin—like Holberg—a 
Norwegian, and born at Christiania, in the year 1728. His de- 
scriptive poem The May Day, contains much lively portraiture of 
nature, and by its concisencss—quite unusual at the time—of 
thought and expression, in conjunction with its vigorous language 
and harmonious versification, it then attracted general notice, and 
even still holds an honourable place in the classic poetry of Den- 
mark, Tullin possessed a certain acquaintance with English 
authors; and we are told that among them Young was espe cially 
his favourite. It was just this very fact that, m our opinion, 
greatly contributed to elevate the muse of the Danish poet above 
the ineffably monotonous and insipid style that was worshipped by 
the rabble of Danish rhymers — for to call them poets would 
be a mockery—in the days of Frederick IV. and Christian VL. 
as the ideal of poetic art. From the study of Young he de- 
rived that more copious utterance, that loftier elevation and in- 
tenser energy, that gave him the rank he occupied among contem- 
porary writers. But the circle of cultivated readers was, as yet, 
too narrow in Denmark for anything resembling the literary revo- 
lution that, in after years, occurred—and the germs of which un- 
doubtedly are traceable in Tullin’s works—to be effected by even 
such as he. True poetry is a plant so delicate and tender in its 
growth, that it requires constant, skilful, unwearying care to bring 
it to maturity. In the age of Tullin, and we may also add, of 
Ewald, such care was non-existent. Better views of the true cha- 
racter of the poet and his vocation came with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and along with them better views of the recompense appro- 
priate to his labours. Yet both Stub and Tullin were themselves 
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the pioneers of poetic progress. They cleared away many obstruc- 
tions from the path; they surrounded the divine gift of song with 
some portion, at least, of its befitting halo; and they heralded in 
the dawn of the brighter poetic day that rose on Danish letters 
when Ewald appeared. The latter, doubtless, can alone be rightly 
styled the creator of the modern poetry of Denmark; but the 
measure of success that, even during his life, he partially enjoyed, 
and his ever-widening fame in subsequent years, must partly be 
attributed to the taste for genuine poetry that was awakened by 
Stub and Tullin during the preceding period. From what has 
been said, it may be gathered by the reader that Danish literature 
—at all events in the department presided over by the Muses— 
was, at the epoch to which we refer, in a fluctuating, uncertain, 
chaotic state, and that one commanding spirit and one strong arm 
were requisite to evolve order and harmony out of the amorphous 
confusion. Exactly at the needful period the strong arm and the 
commanding spirit came. 

Johannes Ewald was born on the 18th November, 1743, in 
Copenhagen, of which town his mother, Maria Wulff, was also a 
native. His father, Enevold Ewald—an upright and pious man— 
was a clergyman by profession, and, in the later period of his life, 
chaplain to the Orphans’ Asylum. He died in 1754, when Jo- 
hannes was only eleven years old. A few hours prior to his 
decease, he despatched the boy to Slesvig, where he was to board 
in the house of his old friend, Rector Licht, and attend the 
Grammar School. This learned and kind-hearted person soon 
took a great liking to the clever and lively lad, and permitted him, 
as he was always ready with his regular lessons, to do otherwise 
as he pleased, and read all manner of books for his own instruc- 
tion and amusement. Having free access to Licht’s exten- 
sive library, he made the best use of this permission, and 
greedily devoured whole rows of volumes on Belles Lettres, 
as well as novels and romances, of which he was peculiarly 
fond. It is interesting to know that, among the latter, he 
here first made the acquaintance of the Icelandic Sagas—a 
circumstance which, as we shall have occasion to perceive, very 
largely influenced his future literary career. An amusing instance 
of the remarkable power which his vivid imagination, even in 
those early days, exercised over his conduct, is recorded of his 
residence with the rector. Chancing, after he had been two years 
in his house, to read Robinson Crusoe, the effect of the perusal 
was so overwhelming that he actually ran off from school, with 
the intention of travelling to Holland, and thence proceeding to 
Batavia, in the fond anticipation that during the voyage he would 
suffer shipwreck on the coasts of some uninhabited island. For- 
tunately his preceptor overtook him about twenty miles from 
Slesvig, and thus nipped his adventurous project in the bud. 
Although, as we have just seen, his attention had been by no 
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means exclusively confined to mere school- studies, his memory 
was so quick and his understanding so precocious, that he was 
dismissed from the academy to the University of Copenhagen— 
well versed in all the requisite preliminary learning—at the early 
age of fifteen. There, in the Danish capital, occurred an incident 
decisive of his entire life. A year after he arrived in Copenhagen, 
he yielded to a weakness, the reverse in itself of untisual—that 
is to say, he fell in love ; and as Ewald never did things by halves, 
his passion was violent in the extreme. As in the previous flight 
from the dwelling of Rector Licht, we tyace the mighty influence 
of an overmastering imagination, so in the strange step we are 
about to relate may be marked the equally mighty influence of 
overmastering emotion—the second of the two great elements in 
the character of Ewald as poet and as man. Seeing little pro- 
spect, in his own mind, by pursuing the regular university course, 
of being able ere long to gain a sufficient livelihood and conse- 
quently to espouse the object of his affections, he determined to 
proceed secretly to Germany and become a soldier of fortune 
under the flag of Frederick the Great. The Seven Years’ War 
was then raging; and hurried along by the wild dream of military 
glory as the prelude to finally rew: arded love, he lost not a moment 
in putting his resolution into practice—intending, after the 
achievement of wealth and honour, to return and wed his Arense. 
Setting out for Hamburg, and there introducing himself to the 
Prussian representative, he was despatched by the latter to Mag- 
deburg, buoyed up with the hope of being appointed a hussar on 
the staff of General Manteufel ; but instead of this, a place was 
assigned him in an infantry regiment. Incensed at what he 
conceived an insult, and deeming it hopeless 1 in such an inferior 
position to attain the goal of his desires, he did not scruple to 
desert at once to the Austrian army. Here he was obliged to 
content himself at first with the humble post of drummer, but 
afterwards—in spite of his youth, diminutive appearance, and 
delicacy of physical conformation—was promoted to the rank of 
non-commissioned officer, During the campaigns of 1759-60 
he was present, and took part in more than one hotly-contested 
battle. Perhaps, after all, the fittest preparation for a. poetical 
eareer like his! The universal spirit of the true poet receives 
impressions from a thousand influences, and among the mightiest 
of these may be reckoned love, war, and travel. Ewald had 
had already experienced the first in its young fierce strength and 
passion ; the last two were necessary to “complete the circle of his 
early culture; and so it was destined that the future creator of 
Danish poetry—just about the time when, in London, our own 
Johnson was writing Rasselas to defray his mother’s fenanel 1 and 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine a strangely precocious child, be -aring 
the name of Wolfgang Goethe, was fighting his boy- duel with 
Derones—should effect a preliminary transit through the rude- 
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ness of a camp and the wild license of a soldier’s life. Yet, to 
do him justice, he contracted no stain from such environment. 
His inherent noble nature and his love for Arense, were amulets 
that protected him against each surrounding form of evil. Weary- 
ing, however, as he did at last, of his half-savage military 
existence, it was fortunate for him that his friends discovered his 
position and purchased his discharge. In the October of 1760 
he returned to Denmark and, resuming his broken studies, set to 
work with energy so determined, that only five months after his 
arrival he passed successfully the usual philosophical examination, 
and the similar one in theology with distinguished honour, in the 
year 1762. But an unexpected and disastrous blow awaited him. 
She, whom he had loved with such patient and passionate affec- 
tion, proved faithless, and was married to another. Here, properly, 
the darkest portion of Ewald’s history begins. From this hour, 
as he himself says, he bade adieu to earthly happiness. Crushed 
by the terrible stroke, which a sensitive nature like his may almost 
be pardoned for deeming at the moment intolerable, he formed 
the fatal resolution of renouncing for ever his professional studies, 
and leading a life that should alternate between the worship of 
the Muses and excesses in which he too frequently endeavoured 
to drown the memory of past sufferings and the experience of 
present sorrow. Over much in the story of his later years, the pity- 
ing biographer would gladly draw a veil.* Doubtless, it was during 
those years that his genius blazed forth so wonderfully, and that 
he enriched the literature of Denmark with the works that have 
made his name immortal. Doubtless, too, the innate nobleness of 
Ewald’s spirit never left him; and there were grand redeeming 
points in his character and conduct that contributed to cover the 
multitude of his transgressions. But when a demon like He of 
Strong Drink holds revel in a generous, gifted, and heroic nature, 
we cannot love to linger on the scene. In addition to the ship- 
wreck of his early love, he had to contend with two other misfor- 
tunes—poverty and sickness. Boarding, now here, now there, 
sometimes affectionately tended by the persons in whose house he 
resided, sometimes unheeded and neglected; and, unfortunately, 


* Very characteristic are the incidents which Ochlenschliger, in his 
Autobiography, mentions as related to him by Rahbek. How Ewald, when 
sometimes returning unsteadily home under the influence of Bacchus, used 
to strike the paving-stones with his drawn rapier, tiil the sparks flew all 
about his ears, shouting as he did so, at the pitch of his voice, “ Now storms 
the poet Eward!” (he could never, either drunk or sober, pronounce the 
letter /) ; how he, Rahbek, when a mere lad, once visited him, and was 
paying him a few modest compliments, when Ewald encouraged him to the 
work by exclaiming, “ Praise away, grandfather, I love to hear it!” And 
how, finally, Ewald, when he was a cripple confined to his couch, and the 
doctor had interdicted punch and ordered tea instead, copiously imbibed 
out of a teapot the forbidden fluid, to deceive, as he insisted, both the 
doctor and himself. 
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with a purse of the most flaccid description (it was only towards 
the close of his career that he received a paltry pension from the 
State), many of his days were intensely miserable. Disease as- 
sailed him also ; in 1770 he was attacked by rheumatic gout, which 
never left his body afterwards. The last years of his life were 
spent in almost constant pain. Aggravated by his indulgence 
in stimulants, the complaint inflicted increasing torment on its 
victim; and he was often compelled to lie whole weeks and 
months in bed, or to recline, with contracted limbs, in an arm- 
chair propped up by cushions. In such circumstances —although 
the old poetic fire still burned within the spirit,* and the old 
energy still nerved the tortured frame—existence was a melancholy 
burden. When death came, it came as a blessing; and Ewald, 
at the comparatively early age of thirty-seven, found final relief 
on the 17th March, 1781. He was buried in the Trinity church. 
yard; and a funeral procession, the largest ever seen till then in 
Copenhagen—for at that time there were plenty of the class so 
ready to “garnish the tombs of the prophets,’’—followed his re- 
mains to the sepulchre. 

Nature had bestowed on Ewald some of the noblest gifts she 
ever vouchsafed to mortal. They consisted of a singularly quick 
and early developed intellect, ardent and fiery emotions—that no 
less early assumed the most impassioned form—an imagination 

j not merely open to receive all impressions as well of the romantic 
and adventurous as of the great and sublime, but also to master 
them and use them at its pleasure; and finally, a heart inspired 
with affection for what was good and noble—for love, for tenderness, 
for friendship, and for humanity. This must necessarily be borne 
in mind, if we would fitly estimate the character of his poetic 
works. The preponderance of the imaginative and emotional, 


ee 


by him in one of the many sleepless nights of agony he endured just pre- 
vious to his departure—we find all the characteristic fervour of spirit and 
energy of expression that marked his poetry. The intense earnestness of 
the lines is deeply touching: let us hope that the prayer was heard and 
answered, 


; * In the following verses—the last that Ewald ever composed, and dictated 
{ 


ay © Hero, fresh from Golgotha, 

; Lift high Thy blood-red shield! 
For sin and death assail me now 
7 On this my final field. 


Lift high Thy sword in holy wrath 
’Gainst those that threaten Thee, 


And hurl them with a mighty hand 
Down from the light and me. 





So shall my spirit, in Thine arms, 

No longer dread their sway— 

And glad, contemplate from the skies 
Its shattered house of clay ! 
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especially the latter, over the remainder of his mental faculties, 
easily determined the fact of his surpassing eminence as a lyric 
y . ‘ K 
poet. That he possessed many of the gifts that combine to form 
the true dramatist is, indeed, unquestionable ; for who can read 
Rolf Krage without being astonished at the skilful portraiture 
of character it displays ? and who, that is acquainted with them, 
has failed to note in his other dramas the existence, at least in 
fruitful rudiment, of not a few of the distinctive peculiarities we 
have always been, accustomed to consider essential to success in 
the sphere of dramatic poetry? But in his case the lyric element 
seemed the one overpowering impulse, and sprang naturally from 
the profound depth of warm, fervid, impassioned emotion, that, 
after all, was the leading feature of his genius, The spirit of 
epic poetry, agai, was to him comparatively unknown ; the divine 
rest that breathes through the writings of such as Homer, and 
Virgil, and Tasso, a rest that diffuses itself over the wildest scene 
of earthly strife they exhibit to our view, so that, whether it be 
the fatal fight of Troy, or the early wars of Latium, or the fierce 
combat that closed round the Holy City, something like calm 
celestial appears to blend with the soldier’s cry and the battle’s 
roar: that divine rest was utterly alien to the characteristics, both 
mental and moral, of the Danish poet. There was too little of 
the objective in the soul of Ewald for him ever to feel at home in 
the realm of epic poetry; and he seems himself to have been 


instinctively conscious that the strongly subjective tendency of his 
mind pointed out the kingdom of the lyric muse as his own 
peculiar field. Here he reigned, and reigned triumphantly. We 
would not willingly exaggerate Ewald’s merits, or ascribe to him 
a higher place in the ranks of Danish and general European 
literature than he is justly entitled to assume ; but we cannot 


help repeating our former remark, that the effusions of his genius 
may well compete with most of the strains that ever emanated 
from the masters of lyric verse. Over and over again, in the 
perusal of his works, are we reminded—to some extent at least— 


of the noble lines in which the Roman poet has equalled, if not 
surpassed, the subject of his splendid praise :— 


“ Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 

Pindarus ore,” 


And, hurried resistlessly along on the waves of the lyric torrent, 
we feel that Ewald has gained his end; that he has moulded our 
spirits in accordance with his own; and that, for the time, he has 
incorporated his throbbing life, his glowing power, his daring 
phantasy, with our intellectual existence. This, we need not say, 
is the crowning achievement of the true lyric poet. Much, there 
can be no doubt, of the success that has attended Ewald’s 
efforts, is due to the circumstance that his poetry so largely embo- 
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dies his individual experience, and forms a transcript of his entire 
life. From the heart does he speak, and therefore ¢o the heart— 
in no hollow language of simulated passion, in no monotonous 
accents of unmeaning sorrow, but in tones that pulse with strong 
vitality. Great as were his natural endowments, it is questionable 
if he would ever have attained his present renown, had his youthful 
history been different ; and more especially, had the one giant 
grief that all -but crushed his spirit been lacking in its early page. 
Born a poet, he also became a poet by virtue of the many inci- 
dents of his career. Out of his own memory he could draw, 
freshly and freely as from a fountain, a thousand traits to serve 
as material for his works ; for depicting many glorious scenes of 
nature, different classes of mankind, unusual and exciting events, 
the war of mighty passions and emotions: nay, it may almost be 
affirmed, that the very occurrences that conflicted with his earthly 
weal, had done him the best service as a poet. For, was it not 
the unforgotten anguish of his blasted love that so copiously lent 
to his lyre the solemn depth and earnestness of that grand music 
which welled from every string? And so, by force of outward 
circumstances, yet more by force of inherent genius, he strode 
forth in the field of his country’s poetry, with a step that, in spite 
of the most grievous obstacles, never faltered till it reached the 
goal, 

It would be wrong, however, to omit allusion to other influences 
from without, that in a certain measure contributed to the de- 
velopment of Ewald’s muse. As a man of cultivated mind, and 
eagerly seeking additional intellectual enlightenment from all sides, 
it was natural that—the more readily with a spirit so impressionable 
—the literature of other lands should exert upon him a decided 
power, whether for good or evil. Such was in reality the case; 
and French, German, and English literature by turns, arrested his 
attention and administered their different impulses. As regards 
the first of his principal poems, Adam and Eve, he himself assures 
us that he partly made Corneille his model; and other traces of 
French influence, sufficiently disastrous for the perfect success of 
the work, exist in it to corroborate the fact to which we have ad- 
verted. But the spirit of French literature was too repugnant to 
Ewald’s entire mental constitution for him to remain affected by 
it, even slightly. He soon freed himself from the oppressive 
fetters with which his temporary Francomania had bound him; 
and at the inspiring voice of Klopstock, entered on a new career 
of authorship. The great national drama of the German poet—his 
Hermanns Schlacht—appeared in 1769, previous to the publication 
of Ewald’s Rolf Krage; and it is certain, that over the prevailing 
tone and character of the latter, the former has exercised con- 
siderable influence. But the acquaintance that, about this very 
time, Ewald also formed with English literature, imparted to his 
poetic gift a still greater and more decisive impulse. Having 
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read Wicland’s translation of Shakespeare, he could not rest till 
he acquired a knowledge of the English language. Perhaps the 
reader may recollect the striking passage in Wilhelm Meister, 
where the hero of the book receives for the first time a copy of 
Shakespeare’s dramas, and an effect, immediate and wonderful, is 
produced by their perusal. ‘‘ Absorbed in the stream of that 
great genius, he-was borne along to an immeasurable ocean, in 
which he soon lost and forgot himself completely?’ How true, 
in the experience of many, the language thus employed, and how 
specially appropriate to the state of Ewald’s mind! In kindred 
words he affirms—referring not so much to Shakespeare as to 
English literature in general—that “it opened an unfathomable 
well of poetic opulence before him.” Traces of Klopstock’s and 
Shakespeare’s influence are, as may in such circumstances be 
easily expected, discernible, more or less clearly, in the various 
creations of Ewald’s intellect; yet, while attributing to those 
master-spirits and the literature which each represents, their due 
measure of weight and importance, we still see no cause to modify 
our previous assertion, that the innate power and originality of the 
Danish poet stand on an irrefragable basis. A brief consideration 
of his chief works—to which we now proceed—may serve to estab- 
lish the truth of the above position. 

The first poem on a large scale that made its appearance from 
the pen of Ewald, was his Adam and Eve, written in 1766; the 
same year in which he sprang at one bound to fame by his cele- 
brated Cantata on the death of Frederick the Fifth. To the latter 
production we shall afterwards more particularly refer. At 
present we may content ourselves with stating that, prior to 
the composition of the earliest of his dramas, he was in the 
habit of penning occasional pieces for public festivals and so- 
lemnities, as well as for private individuals—labour that was too 
often wretchedly enough remunerated. But he felt powerful 
aspirations in his breast after something nobler and higher, 
and their result was the religious drama already mentioned, in 
which both French and German influences are distinctly visible. 
The theme proceeds from the one; its mode of treatment from 
the other. Yet it must be recollected with regard to the 
former, that if Klopstock’s idea—namely, to write an epic poem 
of religious import, to treat biblical narratives and subjects that 
so nearly concerned the Christian faith, with a poet’s freedom—was 
singularly novel and daring at the time in Germany, the idea of 
Ewald, to select the dramatic form for a poem on the Fall, was 
not less so in Denmark; and it is undeniable that the youth- 
ful author, in the peculiar position which he himself and Danish 
poetry occupied at the period, betrayed great independence and 
originality of mind in making choice of a shape as yet untried 
for the poetical embodiment of a subject which he had appre- 


hended from an equally exalted and religious point of = with 
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his distinguished German forerunner. But the very character of 
his theme, and still more the way in which he treated it, was ad. 
verse to the success of the work. The plan he projected was no 
other than to bring the story of the Fall of Man, as a leading 
dogma of the Christian creed, into immediate connection with the 
doctrine of the Atonement unfolded in the same creed; or, to 
employ his own language in the preface, he intended to exhibit 
the supreme goodness of God in the three great branches of the 
world’s creation, love between male and female, and the ultimate 
redemption of mankind. The issue naturally was, that the poem 
became what may be styled an orthodox theological.tragedy, but 
certainly no real and effective drama, The rocks on which Klop- 
stock had suffered shipwreck in the Messiah, it was not to be ex- 
pected that Ewald should avoid. Like Klopstock and Milton he 
chose to employ supernatural beings—the angels of light and 
darkness—as active agents in the piece; and, at the same time, 
he introduced the first pair as hero and heroine, without duly 
clothing them with the attributes of our common humanity, but 
rather representing them as a species of higher beings—such as 
they are exhibited in the older theologic systems — beings in a 
state of transition from an immortal to a mortal nature. In read- 
ing the drama, consequently, we seem to move in a realm of ab- 
stractions; purely human interest is lost; and—while in some 
degree (as has been truly observed) the poem may be compared to 
the “ Mysteries ” of the Middle Ages, that shadowed forth the life 
of Christ and other scripture narratives in a series of theatrical 
scenes—these possessed a certain naive and almost child-like 
charm, which is totally lacking in the didactie enunciation of 
Christian dogma that, unfortunately, in Adam and Eve, flows too 
freely from Ewald’s pen. Yet, notwithstanding such a serious 
drawback, the merits of the work are unquestionably great. 
Through the entire composition breathes a spirit of combined 
poetic truth and religious fervour that lifts the soul above our 
grosser earthly atmosphere, and fills it with the sensation of a 
diviner existence. With strains of real sublimity alternate others 
of touching pathos. In the latter, especially, the drama excels. 
Who can read the first monologue of Eve—round whose figure, 
by the way, the chief interest may be said to cluster—without 
being fascinated by the pathetic eloquence of expression, in acdi- 
tion to the grace and truth of the thoughts and images? Her 
description of her first consciousness of life is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and would of itself atone for much that is unnatural in the 
dialogue of the piece, for the affected rhetoric of the replies, and 
the spasmodic extravagance in the speeches of the evil angels— 
faults that have been long since pointed out, and are evident to 
the reader at a glance. For the rest, the mastery of language ex- 


hibited in the Adam and Eve of Ewald is, ‘t must be admitted, 
truly marvellous, Not merely may its author be styled the creator 
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of the Danish poetry; he was, in some sense, the creator of the 
Danish language too. With what skill and power he moulds the 
tongue of his native country into befitting shape, and how rich are 
the harmonious vocables that, as by a magician’s spell, he makes 
it utter! It is this, after all, which constitutes the highest praise 
of the first great work of Ewald ; and it is this, we may also state, 
that has chiefly induced us to abstain from offering any translated 
extracts. No translation could convey an adequate idea of the 
original. Faithfully enough as the meaning might be rendered, 
the fine and delicate aroma—the aroma of “expression—would be 
sure to evaporate in the process. Dreading, therefore, the cer- 
tainty of failure in such an effort, we pass on to a nobler and riper 
produce tion of Ewald’s muse ; and one lar: gely diverse in matter and 
manner from the preceding. Wide, verily, is the chasm—that he 
cleared, however, with the leap of a Titan—between a tragedy on 
the Fall of Man, written in the correctest Alexandrine verse, and 
a prose drama whose theme is borrowed from the heroic ages 
of the North—between orthodox theology unnaturally muffled in 
a cloak of song, and the effulgent valour of the Scandinavian 
warriors—between, in a word, Adam and Eve and Rolf Krage. 

The second great work of Ewald was written only the year after 
the publication of his first ; and in such circumstances we cannot 
help being struck with the extraordinary advance, as regards 
the true conception of the dramatic ideal and the appropriate way 
in which it must be bodied forth, that it presupposes in the mind 
of the author. While a good deal of this advance is, doubtless, 
attributable to the singularly rapid development of his own in- 
herent genius, part of it, we may well suppose, resulted from his 
further “study of Klopstock, and, above all, his newly-formed 
acquaintance with the writings of Shakespeare. The latter had 
especially taught him that a perfect drama is no mere congeries of 
striking scenes and incidents loosely held together by the thread 
of a common, yet often too slender, bond of unity—nay, more, 
that it is not even enough that the ‘perfect drama shall be com- 
posed in strict accordance with the great principles of poetic art ; 
but that, besides, the skilful exhibition and evolution of human 
character are essential elements in its construction, and altogether 
indispensable to its achievement of success. Inspired by the 
fresh light thus thrown on the peculiar literary path he had 
selected, Ewald commenced the composition of Rolf Krage. The 
Hermanns Schlacht of the German bard—the subject of which 
was drawn from the most ancient period of Teutonic annals— 
suggested to the Danish poet the propriety of reverting to the 
early chronicles of his own country, so rich in all the elements of 
adventure and romance, for a new theme that should be worthy 
of his muse. In the pages of Saxo Grammaticus, that fruitful 
source of poetical invention, he found Rolf Krage’s history, and 


based on it the tragic drama that bears his name. We have 
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already, in passing, alluded to the significant fact, that so long 
ago as the period of his residence in the house of Rector Licht, 
Ewald had become acquainted with the Icelandic Sagas. There 
was something in the general character of his mind that har. 


monized naturally with the whole scope and spirit of the old Scan- 
dinavian literature: his innate love for the grand, the vast, the 
terrible, found for itself fit nutriment in the wild pasture-ground 
of the Norse mythology. And although the early Saga-world was 
only partly unveiled in the age when Ewald lived, and it was not 
until after-years that the far-stretching and colossal picture—a 
picture so vital with the breath of simple nobleness and sublimest 
valour—was presented in its full proportions to the gaze of men, 
still it may safely be affirmed, that amid the giant lights and 
shadows of that wondrous Saga-world, he moved as in a favourite 
home, A partial misconception both of it and of the beings by 
which it was peopled, into which, impelled by another tendency of 
his mental constitution, he unduly fell, we shall find occasion to 
point out hereafter; but meanwhile, we may, with all confidence, 
affirm that much of what we find in Ro/f Krage may be accepted 
as a faithful likeness of Scandinavian existence in the old heroic 
ages. The tragedy portrays a noble and attractive king, sur- 
rounded by a circle of warrior-friends, animated, even to death, 
by the strongest influences of loyalty and self-sacrifice ; and the 
psychological power with which their characters are unfolded, no 
less than the spirit of lofty poetry that reigns throughout the 
entire piece, marks at once the forward stride taken by the author 
since the composition of his previous work, Biarke, Hialte, 
Viggo, Gevar, Hunding, Hother, Skulde, Rolf himself—all these 
active agents in the drama have, severally, their characteristic 
features ; and what is of equal importance, those features are, 
with happy consistency, preserved the same to the very last. It 
was the remark of a distinguished Danish critic, at the time that 
the tragedy appeared, that the personages introduced in it do not, 
through the medium of their words and actions, ¢e// us—they 
really show us—what characters they possess. The remark is 
unquestionably true. Ewald does not, like so many pretended 
dramatists and actual playwrights, exhibit his figures simply stand- 
ing, for a longer or shorter period, on the stage, while they there 
mutually discuss the conduct and probable motives of each other; 
he makes them lay bare, with their own hand, the profoundest 
recesses of their spirits, unravelling, in the process, their most 
tangled web of hidden thought and feeling. How thoroughly, 
for example, does Skulde depict her own character—that of a 
fierce, vindictive, ambitious, criminal woman, and yet with a trace 
of the natural female tremor in its composition—in the follow- 
ing monologue, which, without any preliminary allusion on our 


part to the circumstances in which it was uttered, appears sufli- 
ciently to explain itself :— 
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“What was that, that rustled? I saw the shadows of two that softly 
crept behind the bushes. Are we alone ?—Ha, what now disquiets me ? 
The nearer the moment approaches to which I so long numbered the days 
and hours, the fiercer beats my heart—Thou, whom I beheld in so many a 
sleepless night—thou, O shadow, either divine or a messenger from hell, 
that for ever showest to me Yrsa’s son upon the throne and Skulde in the 
dust! thou that did’st often whisper vengeance, and blood, and freedom to 
my soul, when Upsal’s murmuring rivulet in vain invited me to slumber! 
Say, where am 1?—Gifts of folf! have I named you, and perish not of 
shame !—Deadly venom of dragons in Nastrond scorch up my spirit ere I 
feel a single throb of weakness! Hist—there it moves again. Surely I am 
rot to dream that Rude once more watches me !—These old, hideous trees 


will I level with the ground, when I come to dwell in Leire ; they frighten 
one so easily!” 


Nay, we may even go the length of affirming, that there is often a 
true Shakespearian touch in the skill with which the poet, in one 
short, solitary expression, irradiates, as by a sudden lightning- 
flash, the character of an individual, and displays it to our view in 
its real colours and proportions. This is the genuine secret of the 
highest dramatic art. It must be confessed, however, notwith- 
standing, that in Rolf Krage, even with its great and manifold 
merits, we meet with a phenomenon of too frequent occurrence— 
that is to say, the author has been overwhelmed by the very vast- 
ness and richness of the theme he has selected. Ewald’s tragedy 
might be beaten out, like gold, into at least ten other dramas 
with perfect safety—and yet each would continue to retain con- 
siderable value. Far too many characters are introduced; he 
cannot, with all his powers, do them the justice they deserve; and 
the issue is a decided feeling of disappointment on the side of the 
reader — dissatisfaction with the work as coming short of the 
essential demands of dramatic art, and deep regret that its many 
excellences should be marred by the admixture of certain vitiating 
elements. Moreover, when Ewald composed Rolf Krage, it was 
but a limited knowledge he enjoyed of the old Scandinavian exist- 
ence. That knowledge came to him through the channels of 
some translated Icelandic Sagas, the prose Edda, the writings of 
Saxo, Suhm’s book on Odin, Bartholin’s Antiquitates, and a few 
other works of kindred description; and we need not therefore 
wonder that he should have misapprehended, as has already been 
hinted, to a certain extent, the spirit of the Norse world of the 
past. Besides, Ewald’s intellect was much too subjective to allow 
him to draw to the life any perfect picture of the heroic ages. 
The various characters in Rolf Krage often speak in the style of 
more modern times, instead of employing the naive utterance that 
so conspicuously signalized the era in which the plot is laid; and, 
in place of the purely objective, of the simple narrative- without an 
encumbering load of reflection piled upon it—we find pages of 
what is little better than mere moral declamation, alien to the 
time, and alien to the people. Nor can we award to the diction 
of the work a meed of unqualified praise. Although distinguished, 
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for the most part, by masculine power and vigour, its faults are 
not the less, in frequent passages, painfully apparent. There is a 
straining after effect that results in much that seems forced, ex- 
travagant, unnatural, and that, consequently, injures the general 
tone and character of the dialogue. Yet, in justice to Ewald, we 
must remember that his tragedy is written in prose, and not, as is 
usual, in unrhymed iambics; and we greatly doubt if it be pos- 
sible to avoid, in a prose drama, the faults to which we have re- 
ferred. The exalted tone requisite in a dramatic composition, 
while finding for itself, under certain laws, free and befitting 
scope in verse, assumes an unnatural, exaggerated, and even some- 
times bombastic form when rioting in the unfettered liberty of 
prose. Schiller’s Fiesco and Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen are 
cases sufficiently in point; nay, we may even say of the latter’s 
Egmont—magnificent drama though it be—that it proves, in some 
measure, the principle asserted. Be this as it may, it can only 
form matter of regret, that a production like Rolf Krage, of un- 
questioned genius, should labour under defects that so largely 
tend to detract from our enjoyment of its many and peculiar 

i merits. 
The third, in respect of time, of Ewald’s dramatic compositions, 
is Balder’s Death, which exhibits his poetic powers in a higher 
form of development than anything he had hitherto attained. As 
the subject of Rolf Krage was taken from the heroic, so that of 
‘ the new tragedy was drawn from the mythologic, ages of the 
North. Its hero is Balder, the sun-god, the beautiful and early- 
lost, the favourite alike of the Aser and of mankind—whose story 
resembles a radiant fragment of the old Greek life dropped down 
by mistake into the stormy centre of Scandinavian existence— 
Balder, the loveliest figure in the Odinie religion, and in whom 
: the first Christian missionaries thought that they discovered— 
with all reverence be it said—some faint traces of. the sacred 
y Founder of our faith. This divinity, by the law of an inevitable 
fate, is doomed to die—but his love for a mortal becomes the 
1 cause that indirectly operates in the production of so appalling a 
ae result ; so that here we have the very essence of all true tragedy 
a in the conflict between will struggling for freedom, and the iron 
y destiny that keeps it bound. The drama of Balder’s Death hovers, 


4 besides, between two different worlds. Fate, on the one hand, 
% elevates it into a region of lofty ideal grandeur; while human 
} affection, on the other, fetters it by a golden chain to earth. For 
7 through the entire work there breathes a spirit of the tenderest 
my and most impassioned, and, at the same time, sorrowing love—so 





that its befitting title were an elegiac, or even erotic tragedy. 
We agree with the Danish critics, who see in this noble poem the 
reflection of Ewald’s early and luckless history. As previously 
observed, the whole tendency of Ewald’s mind was strongly sub- 
jective; and, brooding as. we know he did during the remainder 
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of his career over the sepulchre of blighted hopes, we cannot 
wonder that he should have impressed so powerfully, and yet so 
touchingly, the stamp of his own infinite anguish on the drama 
to which we now refer. We need not regret it for the drama’s 
sake. It lends to its every scene a special charm; and it even 
subserves the higher purposes of art, by supplying a foil to the 
effect produced by the contemplation of a rigidly remorseless fate. 
Breaking, ever and anon, across the thunder of the tempest, comes 
the music of that more terrestrial woe, like the soft sad whisper 
of a flute heard at intervals amid the crash of the orchestra. 
Balder’s Death may, however, be pronounce ‘d, not merely a pro- 
foundly touching poem ; it claims attention also as a skilful work 
of art. In this respect it is vastly superior to Rolf Krage. The 
author has not committed, as on the previous occasion, the pal- 
pable mistake of unduly crowding his stage with a multitude of 
characters, that only tend to confuse the plot and impede the pro- 
gress of the piece. In Rolf Krage Ewald was merely the poet; 
and it has been truly said, that “no man is so born a poet but 
th: it he needs to be regenerated into a poetic artist.” From Bal- 
der’s Death we may gather that the process had taken place, and 
that Ewald had now reached the ultimate stage of his development 
as poet. In this mythologic drama he rules the world he has 
created with a kingly hs ind; and there reigns in it an antique 
simplicity—arising from the fact that he introduces the smallest 
possible number of acting personages, and exhibits such a power 
of compression in their utterances, that you could hardly abstract 
a single line from the play without marring the effect of the 
whole—an antique simplicity reminding us of the tragedy of 
ancient Greece. Further, in the lyric verses he has interwoven 
with the dialogue, his peculiar poetic genius shines out with its 
accustomed brilliancy. Well do we remember how our heart 
leapt up at the words of the first great chorus :— 


“ O’er mountains, o’er vallies, 
O’er thundering seas, 
With wing that ne’er wearies, 
Valhalla’s Valkyries 


Ride forth on the breeze!” 


Those Valkyries in Balder’s Death are, indeed, perhaps the 
most poetical figures to which the imagination of the Danish poet 
ever gave dramatic life ; and the language he puts into their lips 
is altogether suitable. Take, as a brief specimen, the following 
from the commencement of their first dialogue. 


First Valkyrie. I heard the clash of weapons—but ’tis o'er. 
How long delays the hero then his coming # 

Second Valkyrie. Whom look’st thou for? 

First. And thou ?—what will my sister 
In this far desert, never stained with blood ? 





— 
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Second. What gathers us? and here, where strife is silent, 
Where scarce a sword since Ymer’s time has waved ? 
Was it a God that led us ?—was it fate ? 

First. Thou knowest that the early dawn has reddened 
Ten thousand naked glaives on Scotland’s hills. 
Already leaps with joy each warrior’s heart ; 
In silence grim they stand, and wait my signal. 
Thither my way !— 


And how admirable in its simple, sublime outline the words in 
which the second Valkyrie relates her discovery of Hother:— 


I hasted on to Hertha’s densest forests 

To feast on Roman blood !—but looking down 
From the black thunder-cloud on which I flew, 
These rocky gorges caught my roving eye ; 

It fell on Denmark’s Hother, battle’s lord ; 

Like some great pine that bends above the ocean 
He stood—the tempest dallied with his locks. 
Then sprang a wild wolf forth, as great and ghastly 
As Fenris-wolf itself. The hero saw it, 

And hurl’d his gleaming spear. I heard a cry 
As if a whirlwind bellowed from the north, 

And spear and wolf were gone, 


Yet it would be unjust and irrational to deny that—in spite of 
the distinguished excellence of Ewald’s third drama—a mind free 
from prejudice will detect in it blemishes not a few, and those of 
a serious character. Among them we may reckon the circum- 
stance, that just as the author possessed only a partial knowledge 
of Scandinavian life in the heroic ages, so his acquaintance with 
the Norse mythology was comparatively limited and obscure. 
Ewald’s mythologic shapes are too hazy, they lack substantiality 
and firmness; he gives us, doubtless, impressive pictures, but they 
are cloud-pictures, and painted on a fluctuating background, It 
was reserved for a more celebrated and more universal genius, who 
should succeed him, to enter thoroughly into the spirit of the 
old Northern creed, and vivify with its influence the various 
creations of his muse. But we should wrong Ewald, were we to do 
as so many have done, and institute a comparison unfavourable to 
the former, between Ais drama and the Balder’s Death of Oehlen- 
schliger. The two works have scarcely anything in common: 
they are written from totally different points of view, and they 
proceed from minds which—alike poetic—developed the poetic gift 
in quite dissimilar fashion, Oehlenschliger’s poem is pre-emi- 
nently objective; Ewald’s, again, in strict accordance with his 
mental constitution, bears a strong subjective stamp. Hence it is 
folly to compare them. Still, even Ewald’s warmest admirers 
must allow that the error to which we have adverted is, unfortu- 
nately, a radical one in this otherwise successful tragedy. We are 
too frequently reminded of Ossianie mist and vapour—and, by 
the way, Ewald was a student of Ossian as well as of Shakespeare— 
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instead of the gigantic, yet definite and clear-cut forms of the 
Scandinavian Valhalla—forms as objective as the Greek divinities, 
only marked by vitally distinctive characteristics. Had Ewald’s 
life been prolonged, and had his health remained unbroken, he 
would have outgrown—it is our firm belief—as the circle of his 
knowledge widened, and he became more familiar with the great 
past of Northern history, the inclination to uncertain sketching 
and uncertain colouring that, along with other blemishes, to which 
time will not permit us now to allude, constitute the main defect 
of Balder’s Death. 


Meanwhile, its unfortunate author was approaching the close 
of his career. Disease and suffering had now laid on him their 
heavy hands: and although a partf&l gleam of light irradiated his 
later years, in the shape of a national, yet truly miserable recog- 
nition of his literary merits, it was evident that his exhausted 
physical frame could no longer withstand the evils that assailed 
it. Fame, we may admit, he had achieved ; still, it was only fame of 
a peculiar description. Mainly confined to circles of higher mental 
culture, it was comparatively powerless to penetrate the mass of 
the reading public, who, indeed, in all ages, have shown them- 
selves incapable of appreciating the true son of song, at least when 
he sojourns in their midst. Like the great Portuguese poet, he 
might have breathed forth in language of inspired pathos, his 
soul’s deep sorrow that a race so “deaf and obdurate” refused 
to listen to his strains.* But, unlike Camoens, he uttered no 
simultaneous farewell to the muse he so long had worshipped. 
He died, it may be said, with his fingers still striking the lyre. 
Few things are more wonderful than the composition of his last 
dramatic work,—the serious opera of The Fishermen,—in the cir- 
cumstances in which it was written by Ewald. The victim of an 
excruciating ailment, and enjoying only brief respite, at intervals, 
from pain, he could, nevertheless, summon, by his creative genius, 
a work into existence, in whose pages we trace not the remotest 
symptom of those sufferings under which the author unquestion- 
ably laboured while engaged in its composition. All is healthy, 
clear, serene. You would say that it bears convincing marks of 
the most prosperous circumstances, of a mind at ease, and a body 
untouched by agony ; and, with boundless astonishment, you learn 
that it is the production of a tortured cripple, who wrote in his 
bed when the state of his malady permitted him; who, for whole 
days and weeks at a time, was unable to hold the pen; and who, 
during a number of years, lived on the alms of others, or by sub- 
mitting to the drudgery of penning occasional verses for a pittance 
of the paltriest kind. The operatic drama of The Fishermen ranks 


* Naé mais, Musa, naé mais, que a lyra tenho 
Destemperada, e a voz enrouquecida ; 
E nao do canto, mas de ver que venho 
Cantar a gente surda e endurecida.—Lusiad, X. 145. 
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among the noblest of Ewald’s labours. Perhaps, in a sense, it is 
the best. A lyric fervour of the most intense and impassioned 
description inspires it, and kindles the heart of the reader into a 
corresponding glow. The fire of patriotism, that burned with 
unquenchable vigour in the breast of the Danish poet, is here 
superadded to the emotional and imaginative influences that 
reigned paramount in his nature, and found befitting expression in 
his works. As regards plot, the construction of the piece is 
simple in the extreme. In 1775, a vessel was wrecked at Horn- 
bek, on the coast of Denmark, and the crew were all lost, with 
the exception of the captain, who. was rescued by some poor 
fishermen at the imminent peril of their own lives. The captain, 
in the overflowing gratitude of his heart, would have rewarded 
them liberally ; but his offers were resolutely declined. A Danish 
nobleman, learning the heroic action they had performed, and their 
unselfish conduct afterwards, claimed the privilege of conferring 
on them some token of his esteem,—which they ultimately con- 
sented to receive. Certainly a very slender thread by which to sus- 
pend a successful drama; and yet it was enough for Ewald. With 
masterly power and skill he frames a whole poetic world out of 
these trivial elements; he introduces the passion of love as an 
active agent in the development of the piece—combating with a 
higher principle, that of pure, unselfish humanity: and so 
thoroughly are our human sympathies arrested and evolved by 
the picture he has presented, that when we close the book, we do 
so with a sigh of deep regret. In point of diction, Ewald may be 
said in The Fishermen to have achieved his greatest triumph. The 
language is signalized by blended strength and sweetness ; and 
shows the same power evinced by the author in his earlier produc- 
tions —only, in this case, in a more potent form—of concentrating, 
in a few expressions, significance of the deepest kind. How 
vivid the sensation of awe we experience in reading the follow- 
ing lines, where Birthe and Lise, the old fisherman’s daughters, 
interchange before their mother Gunild, their prophecies of 
impending misfortune, as the fruit of the present storm :— 


Birthe. As great my fear as thine! Ah, if mishap 
Should fall on Aim, where should I find so bold, 

So active, so industrious a mate ? 
Where should I find another Knud ? Ah, never,— 
And search the hamlet through ! 

Lise. Alas! alas! 

Where shall I find my Svend, my own betrothed ? 
Not in a thousand hamlets, not on earth ! 

Deep in thy breast, insatiable North-Sea, 

Sank all my joy, and o’er it roll thy waves ! 

There can I find it, there alone! 

Gunild. Audacious ! 
Thy too unbounded fear provokes the heavens ; 
And as I once have said, and say again, 
Half I believe—yea, ever do I grow 
More certain in my trust—it is untimely. 
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Lise. Untimely now! ah, saw ye not the lamp, 
How weak, how wan, how deathly was its flame 
Before they went ? just like the pallid glimmer 
Of the soul’s life seen through the half-glazed eye 
That flickers at the last, then sets in darkness. 
Birthe. And in the morning howled the watch-dog hoarse, 
As if he scented corpses on the strand. 
Lise. And in the pauses of the blast there rings 
A shriek of agony from out the deep,— 
The shriek of shipwreck and the cry for rescue ! 


The chief excellence, however, of Ewald’s last drama, is that it 
brings before us at a glance go much of the national life of Den- 
mark, For it was not merely the single bold and heroic action of 
the fishermen of Hornbek that he wished to exhibit on the stage; 
it was the entire existence of the Danish seaman, with all the pecu- 
liarities appertaining to it. In this work we find a faithful 
portrait of that Danish seaman—perfectly real, yet idealized by 
the author with consummate poetic art — the portrait of one who 
knows no fear, who laughs to scorn the fiercest efforts of wind and 
wave, whose heart throbs with the pulse of the noblest self-sacrifice, 
and who, in his careless unselfish generosity, as he has despised the 
tempest, despises the slightest thought of remuneration too. 
Such is the portrait—accurate to the life, with its every failing as 
as well as its every virtue— that Ewald has interwoven, if we may 
so speak, with the web of pure humanity and struggling passion 
that constitutes the staple of the drama. Not always does the 
North Sea rage,—and in the lines of the poem that sings its 
terrors, we sometimes encounter images that speak to us of a 
sweet idyllic calm; but by the shores of the far-resounding 
ocean the Danish sailor steps forth still the central figure — true 
descendant and fit representative of those who fought under the 
great old admirals—the Juels, Tordenskiolds, and Christians of 
other days. The two concluding scenes of the last act, which we 
have translated as follows, may give an idea—sadly inade- 
quate, we fear,—of the tone prevalent in the composition of the 
work, 

Scene Firru. 

Gunild. Hither, my children, do I bring our friend. 
Perhaps too warmly feeling what he owes 
To hands that were but instruments of heaven, 
And only wrought the work that was their duty,— 
His grateful heart breaks forth in proffered gifts, 
Of which we two have spoken as we should. 
Dissatisfied therewith, he fain would try 
What answer ye may give him. Such entreaty 
We cannot well decline. Too sure are we, 
You think like us and all true-kearted Danes. 

Thomas. No more, thou noble woman, say no more ! 
And, brave men, mark, I pray, the words [ utter. 
My proffer bears in it no trace of insult ; 


"Tis prayer alone, an earnest prayer. I beg 
A holy joy from those who gave me life. 
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This paltry gold that ye yourselves have snatched 
From the devouring waves, is rightly yours ! 
Free me from such a burden! Oh, bestow 
Upon my soul the rapture of repaying 
Thus atom-like my debt—the bliss of ending 
The anguish of the brave and noble Danes, 
As they have ended mine! I know your loss ......... 
The gold your hands have saved will just provide 
A boat and nets and what ye else require. 
So give me then the joy ineffable 
Of lifting you from penury and pain. 
Svend. Well do I deem it cannot be thy thought 
To mock us wittingly. 
Knud., I marvel much 
Thou did’st not to the topmast nail thy purse 
As a befitting bait for Danish seamen ! 
Gunild. Speak not so harshly, Knud. 
Birthe. I have a wish,— 
Say, will you grant it,—to reply for all. ............ 
Knud,. Thou, Birthe ? 
Anders. Thou ? 
Gunild. And wherefore thou, my daughter ? 
Lise. Let Birthe have her pleasure. I will swear 
She answers as beseems. 
Svend. Well: we will listen ! 
Birthe. O mother, tell me, may I dare to speak ? 
Gunild. What wilt thou, child? My thoughts were roving. | 
Recalled the ballad of the fisherman 
With heart so hardened, and with hand so cruel— 
Pardon—for age may make me garrulous, 
4 And short’s the song, in sooth. 
Knud. Then sing it, Gunild ! 
(Gunild sings.) 
“The eider-bird in sore distress 
For help to heaven loudly cried ; 
A fisher, hearing, thither ran 
And all its grievous bonds untied. 
*O fairest bird! thou pearl of ocean ! 
So glad am I to rescue thee ! 
What soft and white and lovely feathers,— 
How they would warm and comfort me!’ 
So strips he bare the wretched creature 
That, half dead, cries with struggling breath, 
*O ruthless hand, that stole my plumage, 
Why did’st thou rescue me from death !’” 
Birthe. Ah! mother, well I comprehend thy lay,— 
And yet I need not, trust me, such remembrance. 
Deep in my soul, perhaps too deep, I feel 
That biiter as the stormy waves is want. 
Deprived of that which meets our mortal needs, 
And a poor pensioner on others’ bounty, 
Life, like the sailor’s on his drifted wreck, 
No longer life, but living death would be. 
Therefore, O stranger! let thy friends enjoy 
The deed that thou dost deem so good ; and bid them, 
O bid them not themselves degrade its beauty, 
The Danish seaman never sells his life ; 
His soul abhors and loathes each form of gain 
But what his way of livelihood affords. 
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Respect us—that is all we ask. Thy life, 

Thy love, are recompense enough ; the heavens 

That rescued thee will also care for us. 
Knud. There spoke my bride, my own brave-hearted girl ! 

Embrace me, and forget our recent strife 

For ever more,—be angry when it lists thee ; 

Blow in my sails !—why should I heed the storm 

That breaks upon me from so good a quarter ? 
Gunild. Thou seést, stranger, thus my words confirmed 

That they are one with us. Excuse the tears 

I shed ; these tears are tears of happiness. 

Believe me, ’tis not pride that fills my soul ; 

And neither do I foolishly imagine 

Conduct like ours is something great and rare. 

The most on Denmark’s shores would answer thee 

As we have answered. Thou beholdest only 

A mother’s fond emotion,—Kiss me, Birthe ! 
Thomas. All this is great and beautiful! I only— 

Forgive my words—I only am distressed, 

Nay even half ashamed of what I proffer. 

Yet was it meant so well! O, if my heart 

But in the slightest dreamed of recompense, 

It would have broken in my breast ; no, never! 

We cannot pay for heroism with gold, 

And thus insult such upright men. I thought 

It might supply the wants of those that saved me, 

And soothe them in their troubles, and unite 

Two noble pairs in wedlock. Such my joy! 

Why then must I be robbed of it ? and sorrow 

Darken their path of poverty so deep ? 

And who shall help them now ? whocan? who will ? 


Scene Srxtu. 


(Enter Odelhiem.) 


Odelhiem. The Heaven, in which they trusted! Pardon me, 
If I,a stranger, all too freely crave 
A share, a little share, of this your pleasure ; 
For pleasant ’tis to strive in noble deeds,— 
And accidentally I have been told 
Partly about the theme of your dispute, 
And Claus has told the rest. My earnest wish, 
My prayer now is, that you would listen calmly 
To what I utter from my deepest heart. 
Knud. We know not who thou art. 
Odel. A Dane. 
Knud. Then speak ! 
Odel. That you, my friend, should offer what you could 
To help their need, was right. The very act 
Proves that your life was worthy of a rescue. 
And that these brave ones blushed at the proposal, 
And shunned your gift more than their want itself, 
Was only but their nature—nothing else. 
Each atom of the gold you pressed upon them, 
Would drag them down to dust, and dim for ever 
The joy they now possess and still desire,— 
To see the tears that speak your heartfelt thanks, 
Nor can we be surprised that souls like these 
Should look with scorn on any gross reward. 
For what so fair as Virtue’s own resplendence ? 
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Requital’s simplest thought will dull at once 
Its spotless lustre—so the upright knows.— 
Still, brothers, duty tells us to accept 

The unsought recompense that heaven bestows. 

Gunild. We have accepted it. 

Odel. I know it, brave one ! 
Yet, when shall man dare to reject God’s gifts, 
And say, “ Withhold,—I have enough—no more!” 
And have we not, besides, a loving mother, 

Who can compel acceptance ? 


Svend. Where ? 
Kn ud, Who ? 
Odel. Denmark ! 


It is her highest right, her weal, her glory 

To honour virtue as to punish crime. 

Doubtless, the tenderest of mothers may 
Betimes allow the leading-strings to slip, 

And trust our progress to ourselves and heaven, 
Ere we can reach that virtue,—fountain pure, 
From which the stream of all her glory flows. 
Yet she allures as well—not us, the noble, 

Who reach it of ourselves—our weaker brothers. 
Them she allures; and it is for her welfare 

To guide them to the goal by due reward, 

And by the fame of others’ recompense. 

And ye, who now must sigh to know the fairest 
Of your terrestrial days by darkness marred, 

By unexpected ruinous misfortune, 

By loss of all, by pangs of hopeless love,— 

And would ye then that foreigners should say, 
These poor ones honoured their proud mother Denmark 
With such a glorious act, and then sank down 
In want that Denmark never remedied ?” 

Knud. Danish my soul !—and woe to him who durst 
Break but a word ’gainst Denmark in my presence ! 
So what she gives, | know we must not scorn. 
Yet where, and when, and what she shall bestow 
To gladden us and to encourage others, 

That, frankly I confess, is dark to me. 

Odel. Know, that already she extends her arms 

In help—for mighty is the law eternal, 

The silent law she gives her richer sons 

To prize heroic deeds, and to believe it 
Their highest duty to cheer on the brave 
By all that golden opulence can yield. 

How blest that riches were my lot! that I 
Was near, and heard the voice of Denmark ! Brothers, 
O grant me then the rapture of obeying 

So kind a mother’s call! I have obeyed it : 
Already at the manor have | left 

The price of net and boat, and bridal dues; 
And for our Anders and his two companions, 
Who bore their part so nobly in the peril, 

A mark of honour, like your own in worth ; 
And to preserve it in the minds of man, 
Until the last of all the five depart, 

Yearly, this very day shall see the same 
Reward repeated, ’mid the land’s applause. 
All this I have provided for. So, brothers, 
Command me Virtue and our Fatherland! 





All, 
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Svend. Stranger! in truth thy words are great and noble, 
But they confound my soul— 
Knud. By heaven, I trow 
My own is wax! When was I so soft-hearted ? 
Despise me not because thou see’st me weep. 
What shall I say? Anders, do thou reply. 
Anders. I feel that thou must be the generous noble 
Of whom our friend informed us—upright man, 
Do what thou wilt! thou hast deserved the fortune 
Of helping these bold Danes ; methinks to turn 
From such as thee were only stiff-necked pride. 
Gunild. It were unthankfulness and scorn of heaven. 
Knud. Thanks, brave man, thanks! 
Svend. We thank thee, truly noble! 
Lise. Our tears are thanking thee. 
Odel. Not me, but Denmark ! 
She holds her feast to-day. I have provided 
That we, with song and brotherly carousal, 
And for the maidens’ joy, with sprightly dance, 
Shall celebrate its close. And, therefore, friends, 
Let us forget the past, and but remember 
The brave, the happy, the fraternal Danes! 


CHorvs. 


O Virtue, where no burden presses 
Unduly on thy opening bud, 
Where noble souls thy spirit blesses, 
And freedom warms our Cimbric blood ! 
Secure in Denmark’s sheltering arms 
There ripen all thy varied charms. 
Secure in Denmark’s sheltering arms 
There ripen all thy varied charms, 


Gunild. O Virtue, where so surely guarded 


All. 


Against the slightest tint of shame, 
Thou art befittingly rewarded 
With present good and future fame ; 
Safe cherished by our Fatherland, 
We see thy fairest flowers expand. 
Safe cherished by our Fatherland, 
We see thy fairest flowers expand. 


Anders. Where heaven’s smile gleams down in favour 


All. 


On work and effort never slack, 
And cheers the souls that scorn to waver 
As they pursue life’s toilsome track ; 
There Denmark’s hand supplies our needs, 
And boldness soars to hero-deeds ! 
There Denmark’s hand supplies our needs, 
And boldness soars to hero-deeds ! 
The bold alone in other eras 
Could melt the Valkyr’s icy breast— 
So reap their sweet reward owr heroes 
Lulled in the arms of Love to rest ; 
And Danish maidens still inspire 
The Danish youth with patriot-fire. 
And Danish maidens still inspire 
The Danish youth with patriot-fire. 
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Svend Where countless foot-prints left in story 
Point out to him who yearns to rise 
A radiant highway on to glory, 
And hope, his herald, vanward flies— 
On Denmark’s shore all perils be 
But other names for victory ! 


All. On Denmark’s shore all perils be 
But other names for victory ! 
Birthe. Where brave men joyous risk existence, 


To drag a stranger from the deep, 
Where hope and love, to lend assistance, 

Into the hell of waters leap— 

On Denmark's hospitable shore 

The rescued dread the waves no more. 


All. On Denmark’s hospitable shore 
The rescued dread the waves no more. 
Knud. O sea so dear, whose breezes fill us 


With rapture in thy summer mood— 
Our hands are hardened by thy billows, 
And all thy tempests warm our blood ; 
O North-sea, O our joy and crown, 
Our Danish field of’ old renown ! 
All. O North-sea, O our joy and crown, 
Our Danish field of old renown ! 
All the men. Bloom on, each waving golden meadow, 
Roar with thy breakers, silver strand ! 
All the women. Beneath Skioldunger’s fostering shadow 
Remain a heroes’ fatherland ! 
All. O Denmark, ever, ever be, 
Home of the noble and the free! 
O Denmark, still their dwelling be, 
That all the world may honour thee ! 


Before passing from the four principal works of Ewald to give 
the reader a specimen of his shorter poetical effusions, it may be 
proper to advert to a circumstance which must be continually 
borne in mind by all who would estimate aright his genius. Like 
the great masters of the art in every age, he was impressed with 
the profoundest sense of the unspe akable worth of poetry. The 
true poet was still, in his eyes, the Vates, the sacred prophet of hu- 
manity. Song’s divine gift, sccording to Ewald—as it seemed also 
to men like our own Milton, Shelle xy, and Wordsworth—was not 
bestowed on certain mortals merely that they might use it as a 
pretty plaything wherewith to amuse the idle moments of man- 
kind. In Ewald’s estimation it was a boon in which lay infinite 
earnestness; poetry was to ae the grandest and noblest, but also 
the most earnest of the science He himself, spe aking of poetic 
art, employs these ve ry words, dies, that it is “a remnant, a 
stamp of our celestial origin.’ Again he s says, that the mission 
of: the poet is “to diffuse heaven’s truest, purest, and strongest 
radiance over mortals.” Little wonder was it then that Ewald 
should devote the combined ene rgies of his soul to the cultivation 
of the art which, impelled by the inherent dictates of his nature, 
he had selected as his favourite study; and the same fact may, 
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perhaps, serve to lessen our surprise at the extraordinary buoyancy 
of heart with which he bore up under a load of evils that would 
infallibly have crushed many others to the dust. Consciousness 
of the sacred gift conferred upon him helped to smooth his pillow 
and deaden the pain of his crippled and tortured limbs; nor did 
the wild dissipation—we may well suppose—in which he strove to 
forget alike the memories of the past and the anguish of the present, 
ever lap him in an Elysium like that whose scenes enchanted, and 
whose music soothed his spirit, when prompted by the Muses to 
some great poetic work. Yet he did not fall into the error to 
which men of genius are so prone, and imagine that the mere pri- 
vilege of the divine impulse would atone for the absence of 
human labour. Few ever made poetic composition a matter of 
more zealous and unwearied study than did the author of Balder’s 
Death, The manuscripts he left behind him bear witness to the 
care he spent in the correction of his poems, and the difficulty he 
seems often to have experienced ere he could embody his 
thoughts and feelings in proper form and harmonious verse ; but 
no trace of such industry and exertion is discernible in the works 
themselves, after they have received their final shape ; and the very 
stanzas that were most diligently polished by the author, assume 
an aspect of such natural and easy grace that one would suppose 
the ideas and their outward expression had sprung, simultancously, 
in his mind to life. Even in the earliest of his effusions we per- 
ceive art as well as nature: and in the dexterous blending of the 
two we know that true poetry consists. What can be more simple, 
more natural, every way, than Ewald’s famous Cantata on the 
death of Frederick V.—the lines by which, as already stated, he 
leapt at a bound to literary celebrity? Yet with what skill they 
are composed! Their simplicity is such that you fondly fancy 
you can pen with ease a dozen verses that resemble them; you 
make the attempt, and have to give it up finally in despair. 
Doubtless, the strain is pregnant with pathos of a heartfelt 
character; yet the touch of art—art possibly instinctive and un- 
studied, but assuredly art—is plainly visible throughout. The 
same thing may with truth be affirmed of the rest of Ewald’s 
poetry. ; 

Perhaps the most popular of his minor productions is the great 
national song “ King Christian stood beside the mast,” a song for 
many years enshrined in the hearts of the Danish people, as the 
embodiment of the profoundest national feeling and patriotic life. 
In our own land, critics acquainted with the literature of Den- 
mark have not hesitated even to assign it a rank surpassing the 
trumpet-voiced war-ballads of Campbell—such as Hohenlinden and 
the Batile of the Baltic. Although with the fear of Longfellow 
(who has also clothed it in an English dress) before our eyes, we 
have endeavoured to translate anew this famous piece, and now 
subjoin it for the reader’s edification. He cannot fail to _ the 
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powerful effect of the same words recurring in the rhyme at mea- 
sured intervals. It is like blow after regular blow on the anvil— 
an auvil not without grand music in its tone. 


KING CHRISTIAN. 


King Christian stood beside the mast, 
In smoke and flame! 

His liegemen through the battle-blast 

Hiurled volley after volley fast, 

Till sank each hostile prow and mast 
In smoke and flame : 

Flee, flee, they cry, while yet ye may ; 

Who dare with Christian wage to-day 
War’s game ? 


Niels Juel had marked that tempest well : 
‘ Now strikes the hour !’ 

With red flag hoisted o’er surge and swell, 

Upon the scattered foe he fell— 

Then rang the shriek he loved so well 
‘Now strikes the hour!’ 

Flee, flee, they cry, of terror full: 

What sea-king copes with Denmark’s Juel 

In power ? 


O North-sea! Wessel’s lightning broke 
Thy shrouded sky : 

Death from his cannon leapt and spoke, 

And flashed from every boarder’s stroke, 

While peal on peal re-echoing broke 
Thy shrouded sky. 

From Denmark thunders Tordenskiold ; 

Bow low those hearts, but late so bold, 
And fly! 


Path of the Danes to fame and might, 
Dark-rolling sea ! 

O hail thy friend, who first in fight 

Can beard grim death with laughter light, 

Lord, like thyself, o’er tempest’s might— 
Dark-rolling sea ! 

And fast through battle-clash and boom, 

Speed me to triumph, or my tomb 
In thee! 


Another of Ewald’s scarcely less popular compositions, albeit 
in a different vein, is the ballad of Little Gunver. 


LITTLE GUNVER. 


Little Gunver loves at even to roam 
By the sounding sea ; 
Her heart it is wax, but her soul as pure 
As the gold can be. 
O ware, ware, my child, of the traitor men-folk ! 
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Little Gunver angles with silken line 
On the brink so steep ; 
Then flash the billows and grander roll 
From out the deep. 
O ware, ware, my child, of the traitor men-folk ! 


Fair Merman stands before her, girt 
With sea-weed round ; 

His eye is loving, his speech is soft 
As the harp’s sweet sound. 


‘ Little Gunver, I pine both day and night 
For love of thee ; 
My heart is drooping, my soul is weak— 
Be kind to me! 


*O give me only thy snow-white arm 
One moment here— 
Its pressure will cool my burning breast— 
Nor need’st thou fear ! 


* Little Gunver, the sea-weed hides a heart 
All tender and true— 

The home of honour—deceit and guile 
It never knew !’ 


‘If then my arm can quiet thy pain, 
I am not loath— 
Fair Merman, haste thee, O haste I pray, 
And take them both !’ 


He draws her down from the rocky marge 
With treacherous force ; 

Like tempest his laughter—but fishermen wept 
O’er Gunver’s corse. 

O ware, ware, my child, of the traitor men-folk ! 


It will be observed by a critical eye that there exists a marked 
difference between the preceding lines and the majority of Ewald’s 
other poetical productions. Little Gunver is a chiefly objective 
poem, resembling, in this respect, the stanzas already translated 
as forming the conclusion of The Fishermen; the incident is 
brought before us with something of the naive simplicity that 
characterizes the ancient ballads ; and, while an air of indefinable 
awe that seems borrowed from more romantic poetry, breathes 
around the close of the piece, the figures called up by each verse 
successively, have too much of positive and clear-cut outline dis- 
tinguishing them, to allow us to feel unduly the presence of the 
subjective element. Had Ewald more frequently written thus— 
throwing aside the subjective principle, under the influence of 
which so many of his poems were composed—and moulding with 
plastic power into objective shapes the various themes that his rich 
experience of the world suggested, his fame would undoubtedly 
have been greater, both in his own time and during after-years. 
Yet we cannot demand the performance of impossibilities ; and in 
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the case of Ewald, the emotional swayed such power over all the 
other faculties, that his whole nature must have undergone a 
radical transformation ere he could cross the Rubicon that sepa- 
rates the subjective from the objective poets. What may be styled 
the offensive aspect which purely subjective poetry not unfre- 
quently assumes, is, however, seldom or never presented to the 
reader in the elegiac and lyric verses of the Danish author. There 
is nothing here of the paltry, puling sentimentalism that per- 
petually broods over its own real or fancied sorrows, and emits 
wail after wail most piteously, to arrest and eycha®, if possible, 
sympathetic emotions on the part of others. \Ehyald’s intellect 
was too masculine, and his feelings were too profound and impas- 
sioned for him to weary the world with dolefal lamentations about 
himself, and stand, a whining mendicant, at the door of a stranger’s 
heart, to crave spiritual charity so contemptible. The iron had 
entered into his soul; but he never parades the wound, And, 
while ao one can justly accuse him of a tendency to sentimental 
sickliness of thought and expression, as little can it be affirmed 
that a second charge holds good which has been occasionally 
brought against him—the charge of indulging in hollow declama- 
tion to the exclusion of genuine pathetic utterance. Of all men, 
Kwald is surely least obnoxious to such a charge. Why, truth 
was the very basis on which the whole fabric of his song was 
reared; and the practical falsehood implied in the indulgence of 
aught akin to mere hollow declamation was utterly repugnant to 
his nature. Even although the unfriendly critic may point, in 
his poetry, to instances of the fault alleged—and we do not deny 
that examples of the kind are to be found—these instances are 
but exceptional, and, therefore, cannot militate against the general 
excellence of Ewald’s compositions; and besides, it must be re- 
membered that the latter had difficulties of a truly weighty cha- 
racter to contend with ere he could take almost the primary step 
across the threshold of his literary career. The necessity was laid 
upon him of beginning to work with the rudest implements, and 
in the fashion that he best could, sculpturing out of unprepared 
material his immortal shapes of song. What wonder, then, that 
in such cireumstances his thoughts may sometimes appear forced 
and unnatural, and the words in which he clothes them exagge- 
rated and harsh? In the spirit of that catholic liberality which is 
the true glory of literature, let the blemishes be assigned to their 
operating cause, in the peculiar nature of his intellectual environ- 
ment, and let the merits be correspondingly acknowledged as, 1n 
the fullest sense of the term, his own. Much, also, has been 
made, by parties inimical to Ewald, of the fact that for so pro- 
longed a period he was in the practice of inditing occasional poems 
—for festive seasons, birthdays, and the like—in which he adopted 
an adulatory tone that, to a considerable extent, reflects discredit 
on his otherwise haughty and independent muse. But this accu- 
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sation has been triumphantly refuted. Apart altogether from 
minor reasons that may be advanced in disproof of such a charge, 
it remains, we think, beyond the shadow of a doubt that, in the 
smaller effusions which for a series of years the poet poured forth 
at the bidding of persons of distinction —and which, indeed, 
formed one of his chief sources of subsistence—the expressions 
of imagined adulation were not by any means those of empty 
flattery, but welled, in most cases, the language of genuine 
feeling, freshly from the fountain of his heart. The emotions he 
uttered he largely experienced ; nor— knowing the character of 
the man as depicted both in his writings and his life—could we 
expect to find the opposite. 

With these concluding words we take our leave of him, who has 
been so justly styled the father of the Danish poetry. Had space 
permitted, we should have liked to dwell on another phase of his 
character, to which, in the preceding pages, we were unable to ad- 
vert, but which is necessary to complete the picture of Ewald and 
his works—we mean its humorous aspect. Profoundly earnest as 
was his mind, and grave as was the prevalent tendency of his 
thoughts, few ever possessed such capacity to shine in social inter- 
course, such keen perception of the ludicrous, and such a power 
of embodying it in external form. Of the latter, his Harlekin 
Patriot, and other comic works, afford the most convincing proof. 
But on this theme we cannot at present linger. Enough, we 
trust, has been said to substantiate, not merely the fact of Ewald’s 
poetic genius in the abstract, but specially the fact of his high 
position in the ranks of Scandinavian authors—and the import- 
ance of a thorough knowledge and true appreciation of his works 
to every student of Danish literature. To his labours that litera- 
ture stands indebted for much of its subsequent celebrity. True, 
indeed, he left no poetic school, properly so called, behind him ; 
yet the spirit breathing through his poems wrought like a fiery 
wine in the souls of the rising generation, and primarily influenced 
the youth of that greater intellect —destined ere long to overleap 
the narrow boundaries of Denmark, and achieve for its possessor 
world-wide renown. Ewald’s mantle fell on Oehlenschlager, and 
round Aim it was transformed into a robe of royalty. 

HEIMDAL. 
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A NEW READING OF AN OLD STORY* 


History, originally a mere chronicle of facts, has passed into a 
science, and the historian finds as wide a field for speculation as the 
metaphysician or the theologian. In these days history is not 
deemed worthy of its name if it be only a barren narrative of 
occurrences, and if it offer no solution of the many riddles which 
it presents. For beginners, “ Landmarks of History” are well 
enough; but only children are content with dates and leading 
events. The student, who aims to be something better than a 
tyro, seeks for an exposition of the motives that have influenced 
the world’s leaders, in their several acts of legislation, diplomacy, 
and generalship. The historian is not always correct in his 
theories, Often he is so far wrong as to justify the sweeping con- 
demnation which Walpole pronounced upon him and his profes- 
sion. Perhaps we are not sufficiently careful to obtain the right 
key, and only look for one that we can force into the lock. So 
long as Grote, Carlyle, Macaulay, and Froude exhibit to us men of 
like passions with ourselves, in place of the old worn-out lay 
figures that have so long done duty in their stead, we are not 
very anxious to inquire whether we see before us the true historical 
Pericles, Cromwell, William, and Henry. 2. : 

Nor is the student less exacting in his demands for a vivid deli- 
neation of the various phases of civil and social life, History is not 
entirely constituted of the biographies of great men. Achilles, and 
Agamemnon, and all the grand Homeric heroes do not make up 
the whole of the grand Homeric picture. The poet does not 
always sing of the fierce wrath and the mighty deeds of even the 
ava& dvépwv, nor in the “ Shepherd of the People” does he 
forget the sheep. 

mn e . > . 

he modern reader of history insists that social changes 
should be noted with at least as much accuracy as the “ Fifteen 
decisive Battles of the World.” He knows that a town riot has 
sometimes been productive of more lasting consequences than a 
hard-fought battle. The historic artist finds a subject more fitting 
his pencil in the vivid glare of a burning Bastille, with its seething 
foreground of haggard assailants, than in all the bloody splendours 
ofa sunset at Austerlitz. Nor are vivid pictures all that is required. 
The historian must be philosopher as well as artist. He must 
explain the hidden causes, as well as depict the manifest results. 
Social institutions are not of mushroom growth, nor of mushroom 

mre mm - > . 
duration. There have been numerous and weighty circumstances 


* Les Mystéres de la Chevalerie et de ! Amour platonique au Moyen Age. 
Par Edouard Aroux. Paris: Renouard, 1858, 
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to bring them into existence, or to canse their decline. The 
silence of their growth and their gradual decay, cannot be accepted 
as an excuse for omitting to notice them. Great earthly changes, 
like the kingdom of heaven, come not with observation. 

The demand for this kind of knowledge has excited investiga- 
tions that have resulted in startling discoveries. The patient 
decipherer of State-papers has brought to light facts which have 
overturned our previous conceptions, and when, “startled and 
offended”? at his paradoxes, we have questioned his veracity, he 
cites the most trustworthy of all witnesses, documents contem- 
porary with the events in dispute. Thus of late years many fresh 
lights have been thrown on dark subjects, many an old story has 
been read anew. But research has done little to solve one of the 
most perplexing problems of history. 

There is no more difficult page in the chronicles of any country, 
than that which narrates the rise and fall of medieval chivalry, 
and its attendant literature. The Crusade is such a complete anti- 
thesis to the “ Court of Love,” that it seems as if the same age 
could not have given birth to both phenomena. Yet it is certainly 
true that, while every country of Europe was sending forth its 
champions, burning with zeal to rescue the Holy City from the 
hands of the Infidel, there were men, apparently as brave as those 
that perished in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, who preferred to remain 
at home, and pass their time in busy idleness, roaming from place 
to place in search of adventures, singing songs of a very question- 
able morality, and altogether behaving with the most irrational un- 
manliness. It is hard to believe the synchronism of so much ear- 
nestness and so much frivolity. Bloody fights with the Paynim and 


poetical Tensons are so utterly incongruous, that the country 
which gloried in the one, must, it is natural to think, have been 
ashamed of the other. 

What is the solution of this problem? Was there any deep 
hidden meaning in all this amorous jargon, any occult purpose in 
all this paraphernalia of secret societies, solemn initiatory rites, 
severe probation, and active proselytism ? Was all mere show and 
child’s play—the child’s play of men living in very stirring and 
unplayful times ? 

Hitherto the Troubadours, Trouvéres, and Minnesingers, have 
met with scant mercy. Their condemnation has been well nigh 
universal. While admiring the beauty of their ideas, and the 
harmony of their measures, the reader has felt bound to censure in 
strong terms their gross immorality. M. Michelet speaks of the 
“ eraceful, light, immoral literature, which knew no other ideal 
than love, the love of woman; which never rose to the contempla- 
tion of eternal beauty; barren perfume, ephemeral flower, that 
grew upon the rock, and faded away of itself when the men of the 
North laid their heavy hands upon it.” And Sir James Stephen, 
describing the effects of the Albigensian Crusades upon the 
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Provencaux, how “the flood swept away their national independence, 
their civic franchises, their commercial prosperity, their gallant 
chivalry, their tournaments, their courts of love, their minstrels, 
and their troubadours ;” and picturing the sad time when “ the 
tabret, the viol, and the lute were no longer at their feasts, the 
voluptuous dance was ended, wealth was no more tributary to the 
refinements of art, nor art to the embellishment of social life among 
them, and they hung up their harps, and sat down and wept over 
the departed glories of their native land,” goes on to moralize— 


“Tf, when these glories were in their noontide splendour, there had arisen 
up among them a seer, gifted by his knowledge of the annals of mankind, 
to divine the approaching dispensations of the Supreme Ruler of men, he 
would have assuredly foretold the coming desolation. He would have 
remembered that, neither in sacred nor in profane history ; neither in the 
monarchies of the East, nor in the free commonwealths of the Western 
world; neither in Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Italian, Saracenic, nor 
any other chronicles, could one exception be found to the law which 
dooms to ruin any people who, abandoning the duties for the delights of 
this transitory state, live only in the frivolities of life, and find only the 
means of a dissolute and emasculate self-indulgence in God’s best gifts to 
man, in wealth, and leisure, and society ; in literature, and philosophy, and 
eloquence ; in the domestic affections which should bless our existence, and 
in the worship by which they should be consecrated.” 


Grant that the Provencal literature is to be interpreted literally, 
this eloquent peroration is quite to the purpose. But if not, and 
there is evidence to the contrary, it is high time that a brave and 
gallant people should be cleared of the heavy charges brought 
against them, and hitherto universally credited. We would ask, 
in the first place, is it probable that, at any one season of the 
world’s history, the chief nations of Europe should have been in- 
fected by a species of madness, and almost universally given up 
to folly, so that the age of chivalry was one prolonged Carnival ? 
Doubtless, there have been times when nations have been overcome 
by voluptuousness, and utterly abandoned to sensuality ; but these 
have come to pass only in the decline and fall, and not in the early 
history of those nations. The Roman of Juvenal’s time was 
indeed the descendant, but no more the inheritor of the virtues of 
the Roman who fought against Hannibal, than the Turk of 1860 
is historic heir to the conquerors of Constantinople. We do not 
naturally look, through the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, for that effeminacy and immorality which marked the reign 
of Louis XV. of France, and now render infamous the rule of 
Isabella of Spain. Life was then by no means the easy process 
which we find it in these days of universal contrivance. The Nor- 
man baron or Provencal noble had to endure such discomforts as 
modern menials would refuse to suffer. The history of this time 
is the chronicle of an iron age ; an age of intense action, of constant 
struggle with foes of all kinds, whether human, or those which 
nature arrayed against them, or those which fancy had created 
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and endowed with supernatural attributes. All is consistent; the 
crafty diplomacy of kings, the still more wily machinations of 
priests, the deadly feuds of rival chieftains, the thrilling cry borne 
across the inland sea—‘ Come to the rescue of the Holy City!” 
The tale is plain and intelligible enough until we reach the chapter 
that bears the title—Poetry and Chivalry. Perusing this we read 
of men, brave enough and strong enough to do battle with the 
fiercest followers of the false prophet, wholly given up to gay 
trifling, to the most extravagant folly; just as if some future 
student of the events of our own days should find, that at a time 
of sudden and great calamity, when English soldiers, ordinarily so 
dauntless, were called upon to quell a great rebellion, avenge 
murdered women and children, and save an empire from destruc- 
tion, they had refused to go, and all but a little band, instead of 
fighting as in honour and duty bound, had remained at home in 
ease, passing their time in pic-nics, archery fétes, flirtations at the 
opera, and riding in Rotten Row. Such is the aspect of the 
chivalry contemporary with the Crusades which is commonly pre- 
sented to us. 

In venturing to oppose the general belief, we would insist, first, 
upon the @ priori improbability of its being well founded. Then, 
if we can show any reasonable cause for holding that all this 
goodly array of valiant knights and courtly dames, of Tensons, and 
Tournaments, and Courts of Love, of Troubadours and Trouveres, 
of Minstrels and Minnesingers, was instituted by grown men for 
some better purpose than child’s play, we shall at least have pro- 
bability on our side. 

Mr. Wright, in his Essays on the Literature of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, remarks “that many wild theories have been started 
by those who have sought the origin of Romance, and would fain 
discover among one particular people only that which must have 
been common to all, The French writers on this subject have 
generally started with a previously imbibed prejudice that their 
own country alone must have the glory of the invention ; and that 
unless they establish their position, they will have laboured in 
vain.” 

It is pleasant to find M. Aroux, in the work now before us, not 
troubling himself on this point, but putting his learning and criti- 
cal acumen to better account. Known, perhaps, to some of our 
readers as the propounder of a novel theory with regard to the 
great poem of Dante, he has applied the same principles of criticism 
to the chivalry of the Middle Ages as he has made use of in ex- 
pounding the Divina Commedia. His hypothesis is startling; and 
if true, enables the student to read a page of history written in 
hitherto undeciphered characters. Our author contends that it 
can be applied to all cases connected with his subject, and adds, 
“if we should happen with one single and the same key to open 
ten, twenty, or a hundred locks sent out from different workshops, 
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should we not be justified in saying that all these locks had been 
made after the same pattern, although by different workmen?” 
What, then, is this universally-fitting key ? 

Religion. That is, the romance was a religious movement, a 
widely extended and most formidable conspiracy against the power 
of Rome. The Troubadours, Trouvéres, and Minnesingers, each in 
their respective countries, were the organizers of this conspiracy, 
and the teachers of the reformed dogmas. Their chansons and 
Minnelieder were the language in which they promulgated their 
doctrines—a language necessarily symbolical, if they would escape 
the suspicions and persecutions of the Romish hierarchy. The 
Tensons were the occasions on which they met together to recount 
their past deeds, and to deliberate on future proceedings—occa- 
sions rendered seasons of festivity and show to conceal the real 
objects for which they assembled. In short, the history and the 
literature of the Romance are the history and the literature of the 
Albigenses, who, from the 10th century to the crusade of Simon 
Montfort, exercised a secret and most important influence on the 
affairs of Europe. 

The chief points on which M. Aroux insists are : 

1. That Albigensian Protestantism has exercised a far greater 
influence on the march of human intellect, and on the history of 
Europe subsequent to the 10th century, than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

2. That the Albigenses interwove the Neoplatonic philosophy 
with the sacred writings and the Catholic theology on the one hand, 
and with the local traditions on the other. 

3. That by means of the Albigenses the ideas of Platonic love 
spread from the south to the north of France, and to Spain, Italy, 
England, and Germany. 

4. That this entirely ideal conception never had any real exist- 
ence in the civilization of the Middle Ages; that these generations 
of Platonic lovers and of spotless ladies were only the fictions 
imagined by the pocts of a common but anti-Catholic Christianity 
in the interests of proselytism. In a word, that the chivalry of 
love, based upon the Scriptures, was opposed by the Albigenses to 
the feudal chivalry, violent, brutal, oppressive, and corrupt. __ 

5. That the Provencal singers of love were the first to cultivate 
poetry in the vulgar tongue, and to compose the gest-romances, 10 
order to teach, under an allegory, the successes and the trials of 
their missionaries, known in their church as “perfect” or “ good 
men,” but in the world as Troubadours. That these romances 
were true narratives, intelligible only to the initiated, who were 
charged to explain them to the neophytes ; and that, rapidly trans- 
lated into the languages of the countries where the sect had its 
teachers, they served for models to the same class of compositions 
so well known in other parts of Europe. 

6. That this Albigensian and Provencal school was connected 
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with the Court of Sicily, under Frederic II., and with all the great 
Italian schools. 

It will be well, before discussing any of these points, to sketch 
briefly the origin of Albigensism, and its condition at the time 
of which we speak. The Albigenses were the lineal descendants 
of the Paulicians, who, travelling west from France and Greece 
into Italy, crossed the Alps, and spread their doctrines through 
the south of France. These doctrines consisted of the denial of 
purgatory, low views of the efficacy of the sacraments, the non- 
observance of the calendar fasts and festivals, a depreciation of the 
marriage state, and a laxity of church discipline. Under the name 
of Cathari or Boni-homines, they were condemned at the Council 
of Lombers in 1165 ; St. Bernard having previously, with his usual 
readiness for taking a part in anything that turned up, attempted 
to convert these, as he deemed, Manichzan heretics. 

It is probable that not a tithe of the reports spread abroad con- 
cerning the Albigenses was true. It is certain that this people was 
very severe upon the vices of the clergy, and upon the encroaching 
insolence of Rome. This candour alone was sufficient to obtain 
for them the worst sort of reputation among the orthodox—a repu- 
tation so bad, that it could be cleared only by the most frightful 
crusade that the world has ever seen. But previously to the Ray- 
mond and Montfort tragedy, so vividly narrated by SirJames Stephen, 
we have glimpses of a happy and pure-minded people joyfully 
cultivating the fair plains of Languedoc—a pastoral people for 
the most part, much given to minstrelsy, and all light and harmless 
gaiety. Here in this southern country, which nature had endowed 
with every gift and grace, the Troubadours sung their chanzos in 
praise of bright-eyed, low-voiced women ; here they trilled their 
slily sharp sirventes to the great scandal of all fat and lazy priests. 
At least, such is the general notion concerning these people; but 
as we have mentioned above, it is to be shown that, under all this 
surface of mirth and lightheartedness, there was a hidden depth of 
religious and political freedom, of intense hatred of Rome and 
Roman impurity, and a fervent longing to return to the simplicity 
of the primeval church. 

This much has been general!y admitted, that the writers and 
the singers of those time-honoured romances, about which we shall 
presently speak more fully, were satirists of very formidable powers. 
On the clergy, regular and secular, they had no mercy. It was a 
common Albigensian proverb, “I would rather have been a priest 
than have done so disgraceful a thing.” Keen-sighted, they could 
not understand why, if the Black Monks and the White Monks, 
the Templars and the Hospitallers, and the Canons were to be saved, 
notwithstanding the gluttony and amorousness of the first, the men- 
dacity of the second, the pride of the third, and the usury of the 
fourth, St. Peter and St. Andrew should have undergone so many 
torments. In fact, on this point—scepticism in ecclesiastical 
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matters—there is no doubt that the Provengaux were very far ad. 
vanced. Whether they had a positive as well as a negative creed 
remains to be seen. 

According to most historians, they were gay triflers who, laughing 
at a false religion, forbore to reverence the true. Deeming that to 
be at the same time licentious and devotional was hypocrisy, they 
eschewed the latter character, and assumed the former. Such is 
the verdict passed upon them by Sismondi, Michelet, Hallam, 
Stephen, and a crowd of minor writers. 

Another and more charitable verdict is, that the chivalry of love 
was derived from the New Testament by the Albigenses, and that 
it had for its fathers the Troubadours. ‘ From excessive restraint,” 
says M. Aroux, “is born dissimulation, and this engenders fiction, 
allegory, uses of language more or lens refined.” And all this is 
just what happened during the Middle Ages in the country of the 
langue doc, where the opposition had established its head-quarters. 
Too feeble to openly affront an authority before which kings and 
emperors trembled, the Albigenses, whom persecution had united 
to the Vaudois, understood the necessity of keeping in the back- 
ground their existence as a religious party. Far from seeking 
martyrdom, they had recourse to eddre ‘ss and disguise. Thus they 
appear in all kinds of shapes, now as artisans, now as pedlars, pil- 
grims, weavers, colliers. “ Their clergy and learned men, called 
amongst themselves ‘ The Perfect, became Troubadours. For- 
bidden to speak, they began to sing, and soon the cottage as the 
astle received their strains. From polemics on dogmas and insti- 
tutions they were interdicted, and so they blew the open trumpet, 
and made the sylvan pipe resound. Excluded from the professorial 
chairs, they became teachers of the “ gay science,” and inculcated 
the art of love; that is to say, they taught men to follow the gospel 
precepts, to practise virtue and charity, “that first law of God which 
is love. The devoted champions of ‘the new civilization of which 
they dreamed, they had to make themselves known to the oppressed 
as alone having the power and the will to procure for them happi- 
ness and peace under the protection of the laws. But they must 
succeed in this work without drawing upon themselves the notice 
of the oppressors. What plan should the -y adopt in this difficulty ? 
Mixing fiction with truth, falsifying, at pleasure, history and geo- 
graphy, inventing fantastic genealogies and countries, they drew 
up recitals in which they placed themselves upon the scene as the 
champions of justice in opposition to the feudal chivalry, violent, 
tyrannical, given up to every vice; as the faithful imitators ol 
Christ, in opposition to a wealthy and profligate clergy.” 

Let us now attempt to unfold the meaning of some of these 
tales which thus had their origin in the Middle Age romance. 
They have come down to vs as illustrations, if rightly ‘understood, 
of the life and thought of that time. The world-wide eclebrated 
story of Reynard the Fox shall be the first to submit to an analysis. 
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The name Reynard or Renart is a compound of the Provencal 
Rei a king, in and art, stratagem or will. This title fitly belongs 
to the Roman clergy. The palace of Renart is Maupertius, or evil 
hole. Renart is a | husband, and the father of a family. His wife 
is called Ermeline, i.e. Erm a desert, and link offspring, signifying 
a deserted race, or the numberless monkish descendants. This 
perfidious couple have three offshoots. The eldest Malebranche, or 
the Inquisition ; the second Percehaie, the counterpart of the generous 
Perceval in the legend of the Sangreal, and the representative of 
the friars who glide into the dwellings of the poor and spy out 
their words and actions; the third child Rougeot, by whom the 
cardinalate is personified. Next we come to Issengrin the wolf. 
This name is compounded of IJssir and engres, the offspring of 
violence, by whom the orthodox nobility is signified. The wife of 
this puissant lord is Hersent, a name derived from ers or erz, high, 
elevated. This highborn lady refers to the Roman church, which 
Dante called a wolf, on account of its insatiable voracity. To the 
greedy, bloodthirsty Hersent, the old romance opposes the ewe, 
wife of Bélin the wether, who is the same person as Agnes in the 
story of William of Poictiers. The occurrence of the name Bélin 
in this romance, and that of Garin de Loheraine is worthy of 
notice. Bélin is a castle in Guienne belonging to Bégue or Bégon, 
brother of Garin. By the mention of these two brothers is sym- 
bolized the union between the Vaudois and the Albigensian 
churches. Bégon, derived from the root beg, represents the “Poor 
of Lyons,” a ‘title under which the Vaudois were known; while 
under Garin, is indicated the spiritual physician, the apostle of 
Lorraine, and the Albigensian missionary. Renart proves himself 
a thorough scamp, especially among the ladies, and in this he 
faithfully represents the character of ‘the clergy, of whom he is the 
type. Besides winning the affections of the adulteress Hersent— 
the Church of Rome—he gains the love also of Harouge, or Red- 
hair, wife of Hardi, the leopard, in other words, the English 
Church. Nor is he content with this conquest, but seduces also 
the Lady Pride, wife of the noble lord Lion, whose residence is at 
the Chateau Gaillard ; by which M. Aroux understands the Gallican 
Church. Not satisfied with his triumph, he must exhibit them in 
his ship as he sails with his victims to his Castle of Pride-pass, 
built on the banks of the Tiber, by Estult the fool. Many other 
points there are which our author explains—some in which the 
explanation is far fetched, others in which it is clear; but all 
tending towards one result, that this tale of European renown was 
something more than a string of unconnected incidents, and con- 
cealed a very deep and weighty meaning. 

The story of Aucassin and Nicolette has been popularized in 
France, by MM. Moland and D’Hericault, in their Nouvelles 
Francoises en prose du 13° Siecle. To the English reader it is 
perhaps known by means of an interesting paper on French Ro- 
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matters—there is no doubt that the Provencaux were very far ad. 
vanced. Whether they had a positive as well as a negative creed 
remains to be seen. 

According to most historians, they were gay triflers who, laughing 
at a false religion, forbore to reverence the true. Deeming that to 
be at the same time licentious and devotional was hypocrisy, they 
eschewed the latter character, and assumed the former. Such is 
the verdict passed upon them by Sismondi, Michelet, Hallam, 
Stephen, and a crowd of minor writers. 

Another and more charitable verdict is, that the chivalry of love 
was derived from the New Testament by the Albigenses, and that 
it had for its fathers the Troubadours. “ From excessive restraint,” 


says M, Aroux, “is born dissimulation, and this engenders fiction, 
allegory, uses of language more or lees refined.” And all this is 
just w hat happened during the Middle Ages in the country of the 
langue @oc, where the opposition had established its head- -quarters. 
Too feeble to openly affront an authority before which kings and 
emperors trembled, the Albigenses, whom persecution had united 
to the Vaudois, unde rstood the necessity of keeping in the back- 
ground their existence as a religious party. Far from seeking 
mar tyrdom, they had recourse to ‘eddress and disguise. Thus they 
appear in all kinds of shapes, now as artisans, now as pedlars, pil- 
grims, weavers, colliers. “Their clergy aud learned men, called 
amongst themselves ‘The Pe fect, became Troubadours. For- 
bidden to speak, they began to sing, and soon the cottage as the 
castle received their strains. From polemics on dogmas and insti- 
tutions they were interdicted, and so they blew the open trumpet, 
and made the sylvan pipe resound, Excluded from the professorial 
chairs, they became teachers of the “gay science,” and inculcated 
the art of love; that is to say, they taught men to follow the gospel 
precepts, to practise virtue and charity, that first law of God which 
is love. The devoted champions of the new civilization of which 
they dreamed, they had to make themselves known to the oppressed 
as alone having the power and the will to procure for them happi- 
ness and peace under the protection of the laws. But they must 
succeed in this work without drawing upon themselves the notice 
of the oppressors. What plan should they adopt in this difficulty ? 
Mixing fiction with truth, falsifying, at pleasure, history and geo- 
graphy, inventing fantastic genealogies and countrics, they drew 
up recitals in which they placed themselves upon the scene as the 
champions of justice in opposition to the feudal chivalry, violent, 
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The name Reynard or Renart is a compound of the Provencal 
Rei a king, in and art, stratagem or will. This title fitly belongs 
to the Roman clergy. The palace of Renart is Maupertius, or evil 
hole. Renart is a husband, and the father of a family. His wife 
is called Ermeline, i.e. Erm a desert, and link offspring, signifying 
a deserted race, or the numberless monkish descendants. This 
perfidious couple have three offshoots. The eldest Malebranche, or 
the Inquisition ; the second Percehaie,the counterpart of the generous 
Perceval in the legend of the Sangreal, and the representative of 
the friars who glide into the dwellings of the poor and spy out 
their words and actions; the third child Rougeot, by whom the 
cardinalate is personified. Next we come to Issengrin the wolf. 
This name is compounded of Jssir and engres, the offspring of 
violence, by whom the orthodox nobility is signified. The wife of 
this puissant lord is Hersent, a name derived from ers or erz, high, 
elevated. This highborn lady refers to the Roman church, which 
Dante called a wolf, on account of its insatiable voracity. To the 
greedy, bloodthirsty Hersent, the old romance opposes the ewe, 
wife of Bélin the wether, who is the same person as Agnes in the 
story of William of Poictiers. The occurrence of the name Bélin 
in this romance, and that of Garin de Loheraine is worthy of 
notice. Bélin is a castle in Guienne belonging to Bégue or Bégon, 
brother of Garin. By the mention of these two brothers is sym- 
bolized the union between the Vaudois and the Albigensian 
churches. Bégon, derived from the root beg, represents the “ Poor 
of Lyons,” a title under which the Vaudois were known; while 
under Garin, is indicated the spiritual physician, the apostle of 
Lorraine, and the Albigensian missionary. Renart proves himself 
a thorough scamp, especially among the ladies, and in this he 
faithfully represents the character of the clergy, of whom he is the 
type. Besides winning the affections of the adulteress Hersent— 
the Church of Rome—he gains the love also of Harouge, or Red- 
hair, wife of Hardi, the leopard, in other words, the English 
Church. Nor is he content with this conquest, but seduces also 
the Lady Pride, wife of the noble lord Lion, whose residence is at 
the Chateau Gaillard ; by which M. Aroux understands the Gallican 
Church. Not satisfied with his triumph, he must exhibit them in 
his ship as he sails with his victims to his Castle of Pride-pass, 
built on the banks of the Tiber, by Estult the fool. Many other 
points there are which our author explains—some in which the 
explanation is far fetched, others in which it is clear; but all 
tending towards one result, that this tale of European renown was 
something more than a string of unconnected incidents, and con- 
cealed a very deep and weighty meaning. 

The story of Aucassin and Nicolette has been popularized in 
France, by MM. Moland and D’Hericault, in their Nouvelles 
Francoises en prose du 13° Siecle. To the English reader it is 
perhaps known by means of an interesting paper on French Ro- 
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mances of the 18th century, which appeared originally in the 
British Quarterly Review, and has since been republished in the 
collected works of the Rev. R.A. Vaughan. It is suitable to 
the application of a similar criticism to that we have just used. 
Briefly told, the story runs thus :—Garin, Count of Beaucaire, has 
an only son, Aucassin, who is deeply enamoured of the maiden 
Nicolette. This Nicolette is a beautiful girl brought from the 
East by a Viscount, vassal of Beaucaire: Beaucaire is sore beset 
by Bougars de Valence, an old and obstinate enemy. LBeaucaire 
calls upon Aucassin to take part in the strife, but he refuses unless 
his father will let him see and speak to Nicolette. Beaucaire, 
greatly irritated, orders his vassal to get rid of the maiden, but he 
merely shuts her up in a lofty tower. It soon gets noised abroad 
that Nicolette is missing, whereat Aucassin is terribly enraged. 
Presenting himself before the Viscount, he asks what has become 
of her. “Of what avail is it for you to know?” replies the 
Viscount, “ you can never marry so pooragirl. Were I to further 
your marriage, your soul would burn for ever in hell, and you 
would never enter Paradise.” ‘‘ What should I do in Paradise ?” 
replies the lover, “I do not care to go there without my dear 
Nicolette. It is only old priests that go to Paradise—old fellows, 
halt and maimed, that spit all day and night in front of altars, 
and in chapels; those old monks in old cowls, who go bare-footed, 
or with patched up sandals, bloated, and tainted with all sorts of 
diseases. Those are the sort of folk that go to Paradise. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with them. I would rather go to 
hell with good scholars, and good cavaliers, fair and courteous 
ladies, minstrels, and jongleurs, provided I am in company with 
Nicolette.” ‘It is no use talking,” replies the Viscount, ‘‘ your 
father would burn her and me if he heard you, and you yourself 
would have every reason to fear.’ Meanwhile the Count Beau- 
caire is hard pressed by his foe, whereupon he beseeches his son to 
arm himself and fight in his defence. Aucassin consents on one 
condition, that after the battle he shall be allowed to see Nicolette. 
He sallies forth, but is so full of the thought of his lady-love that 
he gets taken prisoner, and is unpleasantly aroused by discussions 
as to the manner in which he shall be killed, “I shall never sce 
my dear Nicolette again!” he cries; and strong in this thought, 
he dashes through the ranks of the enemy, and meeting Bougars 
de Valence, stuns him with one blow, flings him across his saddle, 
and rides with him to Beaucaire. He now demands of his father 
the fulfilment of his promise. But the Count refuses compliance. 
Aucassin, enraged, rides over to the enemy, and undertakes to do 
all that he can to annoy his father. But Bougars is too brave to 
hear of such unfilial conduct, and replies by delivering the rebel- 
lious son to his father. Poor Aucassin is now shut up in a sub- 
terranean cell, where he sadly thinks upon his Nicolette, who too 
is a prisoner. The maiden, however, makes her escape. Gliding 
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in terror through the streets of Beaucaire, she hides herself behind 
a buttress, and there hears her Jover mourning his captivity. She 
speaks to him and tells him that she is trying to find her wa 


across the frontier to avoid the wrath of his father. She eludes 


pursuit, and enters a thick forest. Here she meets with some 


shepherds, and by a gift of money induces them to promise that 
if the count’s son should come that way, they would say that there 
is an animal in the wood of such value, that he would not part 
with one of its limbs for five hundred gold marks, and with virtue, 
moreover, to cure him of his trouble. Then she passes into the 
great depths of the forest, and makes herself a bower of green 
branches with tapestry of flowers. The Lord of Beaucaire hearing 
that Nicolette has escaped, frees his son, who still refuses to be 
comforted, and rides away to the greenwood to indulge his 
melancholy, Here he meets with the shepherds, who give him 
Nicolette’s message. Instantly he plunges through the thicket, 
and discovers his dear long-sought one. The two lovers are not safe, 
so Aucassin bears his Nicolette across the sea. They are overtaken 
by a storm, and are driven to the port of Torlore. Aucassin here 
finds work for his sword in repulsing the inroads of the Count of 


Torlore. But one night the inhabitants are surprised by the Moors: 


Aucassin and Nicolette are carried away in different ships. The 
vessel in which the former lies bound, is wrecked close to his 
native town of Beaucaire. Thither he escapes, and, finding his 
father dead, assumes the government. Meanwhile poor Nicolette 
is borne to Carthage. Arrived there, recollections long dead are 


roused to life. The king is her father; from him she had been 
taken fifteen years ago by the pirates, who sold her to the Count 
of Beaucaire’s vassal. The king, overjoyed to see his daughter 
once more, is bent upon giving her in marriage to a Paynim 
prince. She escapes this difficulty by leaving home disguised as a 
minstrel, Taking ship she lands in Provence, finds her way to 
Beaucaire, and, after a joyful recognition by Aucassin, becomes 
Countess of Beaucaire. 

Such, in a condensed form, is one of the most popular and most 
beautiful stories of the Middle Ages. How much must its popu- 
larity have been enhanced were any deeper meaning hidden under 
this apparently simple narrative! According to M. Aroux, every 
line and proper name is full of significance. As briefly as we are 
able, we will describe his interpretations. 

The conversion of a town or diocese to Albigensism—such is the 
subject of this tale. By Beau Caire is signified that this town was 
under the dominion of the Pope, who, in a spiritual sense, was 
styled the king of Egypt, or Babylon, and who held in captivity 
the poor Albigenses. Garin (Guérir) the count, is a spiritual 
doctor, or physician of souls. His enemy Bougars_ derives his 
name from Bulgaria, whither a branch of the Paulicians or Albi- 
genses migrated after the persecution of Theodore in 845. Garin has 
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a son, who is so bewildered by love as to be called Aucassin, a name 
compounded of Auca and asinus, goose and ass. Nicolette, whose 
name signifies that she is born to conquer, is yet a poor stranger and 
in slavery. Garin, who destined some rich abbey for his son, could 
not endure that this son should throw himself away upon a maiden 
of such doubtful parentage, and in so debased a condition as was 
the proscribed church. But Aucassin says, that were Nicolette 
queen of France or England (the countries in which the Albigenses 
had most adherents) it were nothing, so long as she was frank 
and courteous, debonnaire, and endowed with all good qualities. 
Perhaps the young man had a picture in his mind’s eye of another 
maiden (or church) who was altogether different. We have seen 
how Nicolette was shut up in a high tower; how Aucassin visited 
the vassal who owned her as his slave. We have heard their con- 
versation—a very remarkable one, if we duly consider it. The 
young man’s most heterodox preference of the Inferno to the 
Paradiso is somewhat modified, when we remember that the Albi- 
genses are reported not to have believed in the former. The 
reference to burning is very significant, when it is borne in mind 
that this terrible punishment was reserved for heretics alone. We 
have witnessed the attack on the castle of Beaucaire by Bougars; 
we have heard the Count’s request of his son that he would arm, 
and the son’s demand that he should be rewarded by speaking a 
few words with, and by kissing Nicolette, whereby we are to un- 
derstand, “let me go to the preaching, and receive the consolation 
of the kiss of brotherhood—osculum fraternitatis ?__with which 
the Albigenses, like the primitive Christians, were wont to greet 
each other. Cheated of his promised recompense, Aucassin turns 
against his father, and thus repudiates what he had of the goose 
and the ass when he followed the teachings of his old spiritual 
director. A captive, Aucassin thinks upon his “lily,” his “ pure 
white flower,” his “Eastern rose,” all terms of symbol in the 
Albigensian vocabulary. Nicolette, as we have seen, one night, 
as soon as the moon arose, and the nightingale (Provencal Poetry) 
began to be heard, gently rose from her bed, lest she should dis- 
turb the old nurse (Roman Faith) who guarded her. Escaped 
into the forest, she meets the evangelic pastors at the heads of 
their flocks, or companies of the faithful. She joins their simple 
meal, where, having spread a cloth upon the grass, they bless the 
bread, and then set themselves to eat. Fit emblem this of the 
unostentatious way in which the Albigenses were wont, through 
fear of discovery, to celebrate, in woods, and far away from cities, 
their worship and the Holy Supper. The message that Nicolette 
gave to the shepherds is full of meaning. In this little church 
the lowliest member was worth more than all the world’s treasure. 
Aneassin, having reeeived the message, plunges through the (or- 
thodox) forest, regardless of the (priestly) thorns and briars which 
wound him. Arrived at Nicolette’s bower, the pair bestow on 
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each other the “kiss of consolation.” Aucassin has now aban- 
doned his old nature, and is converted into a perfect chevalier. 
“Perfect”? was the name by which the Albigenses called each 
other. He and Nicolette arrive at Torlore, or Toulouse, whose 
king, Count Raymond, is engaged in deadly strife with the Roman 
legates. By “ Carthage,” whither Nicolette is taken, is signified 
Rome. The King of Carthage is the Pope, who would wed her 
to one of his court, occasionally called by Dante, Principes Mundi. 
She, preferring her simple pilgrim life to all the pomp and glory 
of a royal state, escapes from the city and reaches Beaucaire, and 
in this city, in which, at one time, she had been an oppressed 
slave, she is now made queen-—the Church of the Albigenses, ere- 
while despised, is now enthroned with honour. 

Such, in a few words, is the story of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
to which M. Aroux has devoted seventeen closely-printed pages. 
We have not space to follow him through his analyses of other 
romances. Let us, instead, cast a rapid glance at the constitution 
and the true meaning of the “ Courts of Love.” 

M. Raynouard, the well-known modern editor of Provencal 
Literature, has observed, that many writers have assigned the in- 
troduction of the Gay Science into Northern France to so early a 
date as the year 1000, the year of the marriage of Robert with 
Constance, daughter of William I., Count of Provence. This lady 
is said to have brought Troubadours and Jongleurs with her from 
the North, and thus the literature and manners of the Langue d’oc 
were, in the beginning of the eleventh century, known in the 
country of the Langue d@oui. The Courts of Love were a part of 
the ritual of chivalry, and were holden wherever the teachers of 
the Gai Saber made their way. What was the purpose which 
they served? According to Sismondi, and he only represents the 
generally-received notion, they were instituted as high festivals, at 
which brave knights fought in honour of lovely ladies ; and the 
fighting over, vied with each other in stringing together some 
nonsensical and blasphemous rhymes to the praise and glory of 
the same bright-eyed dames. Various trivial and fantastic ques- 
tions were then started and argued in presence of the fair judges, 
who, in due time, delivered their judgments or arréts @amour. 
M. Aroux boldly declares that these meetings were church councils, 
in which the Albigenses discussed the progress of their teachings, 
questions as to doctrine and discipline, and in which laws for their 
future guidance were passed. Sismondi writes, “ Nowhere in the 
poetry of the Provencaux does Christianity form part of the sen- 
timent, or of the action. When, by chance, religion is introduced, 
it is only in some profane way. Thus: Bernard, the Troubadour, 
when he compares his lady’s kiss to the delights of Paradise, adds, 
that her favours are a proof of what the Psalmist has said, ‘that 
a day in her courts is better than a thousand elsewhere.’ So 
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Arnaud de Marveil calls his lady ‘the perfect image of the Divi- 
nity, before whom all ranks are equal,’ and says, that ‘if God 
should grant him the enjoyment of his love, he should think 
Paradise was deprived of all its joy and gladness.’ Many revoked, 
in the face of the Church, the vows by which they were bound to 
their married mistresses, and were absolved from their adultery by 
the priest, while others caused masses to be said, and tapers to be 
burnt before the altar to propitiate their ladies.” 

Understood literally, such language and conduct cannot be too 
severely condemned. But let us stay our judgment while we con- 
sider the true meaning and force of the Code d’ Amour by which 
the proceedings of the Courts of Love were regulated. 

This code is composed of thirty-one articles. We have space 
for the mention of only a few, subjoining M. Aroux’s explanation 
in each case. . 

I. “ Marriage is not a legitimate excuse against love.” That is, 
although the Catholic Church has provided ministers in any place, 
this is not to prevent the Albigensian teachers from taking up 
their residence in the same place. 

II. “He who knows not how to conceal, knows not how to 
love.’ He who could not dissemble was unfit to be enlisted 
among the Albigenses, since, without dissimulation, he would be 
in certain danger of being burnt. is 

III. “ No one may have two attachments at the same time. 
One must choose between Rome and Toulouse, between Romanism 
and Albigensism. 

IV. “No one can love who has not attained to years of ma- 
turity.” No one can be ordained a pastor until he have obtained 
his majority. 

XIII. “Love seldom endures after it has been divulged.” It 
cannot survive the stake. , 

XVII. “A new love excludes the old one.” The pure faith, 
the religion of love, necessarily excludes the Romish faith, the 
religion of hatred. : 

XXX. “There is nothing to prevent a woman from being loved 
by two men, nor one man by two women.” Two pastors may un- 
dertake the charge of the same congregation ; or one pastor may 
serve two congregations.* ” 

XXXI. “ Uprightness alone renders any person worthy of love. 
A direct protest this, against the cunning craft and vicious de- 
pravity of the Roman Church. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one not to be easily accounted for, 
except on the hypothesis which we have endeavoured to prove, that 
this code was promulgated by a chaplain of a king of France. He 


* The reader will observe a direct contradiction between the thirtieth 


and the third canons of this code. Nothing can reconcile them but some 
such interpretation as we have given. 
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has left us the names of the places where these provisions were 
in full force, and through all of them history testifies the reformed 
doctrines had spread. 

On any other theory than that of M. Aroux, we must suppose 
that the high-born dames and gallant knights of seven or eight 
centuries ago were guilty of the most scandalous immorality. A 
literal interpretation of the Provencal chanzos would show that 
that lady was most celebrated, and was deemed most worthy of 
envy, who could boast the greatest number of lovers. They gloried 
in their shame. Truly, adds M. Aroux, “on a eu long temps la foi 
robuste.” We will conclude these remarks with “A few Traits 
touching Troubadours and Cavaliers.” 

Every one at all acquainted with the literature of Provence, has 
met with the names of Geoffroy Rudel and Pierre Vidal. Of the 
former it is said, that he became deeply enamoured of the Countess 
of Tripoli, of whose many virtues and great beauty he had been 
told by knights returned from Holy Land. So intense was his 
affection, that he set forth on a pilgrimage to the fair object of 
it. On his journey he composes many a verse in honour of the 
countess. One piece we quote, which, though well translated by 
Mr. Roscoe, is discord compared with the original. 


“ Angry and sad shall be my way 
If I behold not her afar ; 
And yet I know not when that day 
Shall rise, for still she dwells afar. 
God! who hast formed this fair array 
Of worlds, and placed my love afar, 
Strengthen my heart with hope, I pray, 
Of seeing her I love afar. 
Oh, Lord! believe my faithful lay, 
For well I love her though afar. 
Though but one blessing may repay 
The thousand griefs I feel afar, 
No other love shall shed its ray 
On me, if not this love afar. 
A brighter one, where’er I stay, 
I shall not see, nor near, nor far.” 


Geoffroy is seized with illness on his voyage. Arrived at the 
port of Tripoli, his breath is well nigh spent. The countess, hear- 
ing that a celebrated poet is dying through love of her, visits the 
ship, consoles and strengthens the dying man, who now can joy- 
fully chant his Nune dimittis. Geoffroy was buried at Tripoli, 
beneath a tomb of porphyry, which the countess raised to his 
memory. It seems a barbarous act to explain away this touching 
history. Nevertheless, there is little doubt but that Geoffroy was 
an Albigensian missionary, who, fired with a desire of visiting the 
church which we know to have been planted in Syria by those of 
the pure faith who had gone to the Crusades, and longing to hear 
how the pure doctrines had spread beyond the sea, embarked for 
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the East. Seized with illness on his voyage, he arrives at his 
destination only to breathe his last among his friends. He was 
buried, says the story, among the templars of Tripoli. A notice- 
able fact in support of our supposition. 

If our readers regret any matter-of-fact interpretation of the 
above tale, they will thank us for throwing light on the pro- 
ceedings of that very singular individual, Pierre Vidal. This 
Pierre is enamoured of a lady named Louve, of Penautier. Do 
what he will, he cannot win her love. As a last resource, assuming 
the name of Loup, which is the masculine, as Louve is the femi- 
nine, of wolf, and covering himself with a wolf’s skin, he gets his 
friends to hunt him with dogs over hill and dale, until, half dead, 
he is carried to his mistress. All which signifieth, that Pierre 
Vidal, an apostle of the Albigenses, found great difficulty in con- 
verting the parish of Penautier, which recognized the supreme 
authority of the Romish Church, nicknamed the Wolf, by the 
writers of that age, as by Dante in later times. Pierre then has 
recourse to a stratagem. He pretends to apostatize to the Roman 
Church: thus disguised, a sheep in wolf’s clothing, he deceives 
the members of his own Church, who thereupon drive him from 
their communion. Sore beset, Pierre takes refuge with the good 
people of Penautier, who are charmed by the constancy, and pity 
the sufferings of the illustrious convert. Settled down in this 
wished-for habitation, Pierre commences his work of proselytism, 
and carries it to a good termination. 

“Twenty recitals of this kind, differing only in form, had but 
one object, to excite zeal, while they described the progress of the 
faith. The biographies of the Troubadours are the legends of the 
Albigensian saints.” 

Here we must leave our subject, although we could say much 
on many kindred points. Several pages might be written to show 
how the knight-errantry of the Middle Ages, how the early litera- 
ture of Germany and Scandinavia, the songs of the Shulds, and 
the Niebelungen Lied, were all founded upon the Reformed, or 
Albigensian, religion. There is good evidence to show that Dante 
and Cervantes rightly interpreted the constitution and the writings 
of Chivalry. It is more than probable that the Italian Reformers, 
Ochino, Valdez, the Duchess Renée, and Vittoria Colonna, when 
they instituted the “Oratories of Divine Love,” were consciously 
borrowing the name as well as the idea, from the Provengal Cours 
@ Amour. 

Any way, the theory which M. Aroux has so well wrought out, is 
deserving of attention; and if possible, of refutation. 

E. S. 
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SCIENTIFIC BIOGRAPHY.* 


At our readers know the difficulty of definition. When man was 
defined as bipes implumis, it became an act of humanity to strip a 
live cock of his feathers, and the definition was at once upset. We, 
and our conte mporaries generally, confine our attention to new 
books: now what is a new book ? The one before us appears to 
come from a publisher’s stock, or at least from a transferred re- 
mainder, uncut, in blue paper, and has clearly been stitched within 
a few weeks: it has never been reviewed, and is unknown to the 
great mass of those who take interest in its subject. If this be not 
a sufficient definition of a new book, what is? ‘True, the date of 
printing is 1707, or a century and a half ago: but if a publisher 
should fail, for example, and a printed book be there by delayed for 
a few years, it is not the less a new book when it appears, even 
though a few copies should have been circulated in the mean time. 
And if a century and a half be rather a larger delay than usual, we 
ask where lies the turning-point? Nobody replying, we hold it 
settled that we have before us a new book: and we propose to give 
some account of it. 

The history of books which have remained a long time in stock, 
as the technical phrase is, would make a curious catalogue, if the 
details could be collected. A book may be rare and second-hand 
in one part of London, and obtainable by any one as a new book 
in another part. John Murray, in Albe marle Street, was selling 
Taylor’s Logarithms for the Admiralty, at two guineas, and adver- 
tizing it in the Admiralty List, in every copy of the Nautical Al- 
manac, while Davis and Dickson were selling it—not merely offering 
it—as a scarce old book, at four guineas, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
This was sheer ignorance. “ Sir!” said Mr. Davis to a gentleman 
who told him what he was doing, “I will give you four guineas a- 
piece for as many copies as you choose to bring me.” About thirty 
years ago, Barlow’s Mathematical Tables were in stock with Mr. 
Weale, in Holborn, and advertized in his lists at ten and sixpence. 
A second-hand bookseller round the corner, in Brownlow Street, 
always took care to have a copy in his shop, marked rare, which he 
sold at fourteen shillings. At last it chanced that in one copy he 
forgot to tear out W eale’s list: the purchaser, who was another 
bookseller, discovered the trick, and the practice was discontinued. 
Barlow’s Tables were much sought after by a small class: so was 
Sir John Herschel’s edition of Spence’s Transcendents. It is not 
every one who knows that the first mathematical publication which 
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Sir John Herschel put his hand to was Mr. Spence’s Tract on 
Equations : which he, then a young bachelor of arts, practically 
edited, though the name of John Galt—the author, we believe, of 
the remarkable series of Scotch novels—is put forward in that 
apacity. This was in 1814: in 1820, Sir John Herschel edited 
the second edition of Spence’s Logarithmic Transcendents, a work 
which immediately became of the first order of scarcity: insomuch 
that it was not uncommon to deny its existence. But those who 
were searching for it in the old book shops took too much for 
granted: the first inquiries made at Edinburgh, in 1840, detected 
200 copies in the stock of Oliver and Boyd, by return of post. 
But we know of more than one or two mathematicians who had 
been hunting the work for years. Peyrard’s Euclid, in three 
volumes quarto, the only Greek edition which has various readings, 
was a very remarkable edition; the famous Vatican manuscript, 
which was returned by the allies to Rome, with other restitutions, 
was allowed to remain in the hands of Peyrard until he had com- 
pleted his edition. Nevertheless, this edition sank into non-exist- 
ence, and no one knew how to get a copy, until about 1840, when 
the work was somehow or other let out, and bran new copies filled 
the market. Various other instances might be mentioned, as 


Dodson’s Mathematical Repository, 1743, which became common 
and cheap in uncut copies, about 1830: and the Arabic Euclid of 
1594, which was in the original stock at Florence in 1810. These 
instances will be useful to the book collector, as a warning not to 
give up the search until he has made an effort to account for the 
original stock of the book he wants. 


The work of Bernardino Baldi is, as we see, a new book in 1860, 
though published in 1707. But this is not the only point of the 
kind connected with it. When it appeared in 1707, it had been 
a manuscript for nearly a century. Baldi died in 1617, leaving 
behind him a larger and a smaller work on mathematical biogra- 
phy. The larger one has never been published; some inquiries 
were made about it twenty years ago, and it was then asserted that 
the manuscript was in existence at Urbino: but the subject was 
dropped. We think it possible that our notice may revive the 
search ; and if so, we hope it will lead to the publication of the 
work, Tiraboschi, citing the life of Baldi by Aff, says it was i 
the Albini Library at Rome, which is now dispersed. Baldi was 
born in 1553, and was made Abbot of Guastulla in 1586. He 
died of a cold which lasted forty days, in 1617: Vossius records 
this little circumstance of his last illness, for want of something 
to fill up, we suppose. He published on the difficulties of Vitru- 
vius; a life of Commandine, his teacher; he wrote an enormous 
work on geography, never published; he was among the earliest 
of those who attempted the Etrusean inscriptions ; he was a pro- 


found orientalist, and left in manuscript a translation of Onkelos ; 
he was an elegant poet, and sume of his productions are rated 
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highly by Tiraboschi, to whom and to Libri we refer the reader 
who would wish to know more. That is to say, the obscure chro- 
nicler of short biographies, known to a few mathematical antiqua- 
ries in that capacity only, was really a man of first-rate celebrity 
in his time, and plays a distinguished part in the history of letters. 
He was, moreover, a very wide and deep inquirer, well accustomed 
to research in more matters than one: so that his short biographies 
assume an authority which no ordinary compiler could command ; 
and the more so since they are but excerpts of a larger work, to 
which, though in manuscript, Riccioli, Tiraboschi, and others, have 
acknowledged their obligations. 

To this we are to add that the Abbot of Guastalla must be reck- 
oned the first who attempted to get together a dictionary of scien- 
tific biography ; at least, we find no one quoted as his predecessor. 
Biographical collections there were, no doubt, as those of Trithe- 
mius, Gesner, Bale, &c.: but nothing had been done which specially 
related to men of science. -We speak with caution on this point : 
for we know not what manuscripts may exist. But the printer of 
the work before us, in his preface, makes the assertion of Baldi’s 
priority very positively. 

The nearest attempt of the kind, as known to us, is the Vita 
omnium philosophorum et poctarum of the schoolman, Walter Burley, 
who died a.p. 1837, aged sixty-two, and who is said to have been 
the preceptor of Edward III.: this work was printed several times. 
Here again, if we were to give an account of Burley, the reader 
would learn to know a man who was noted for research, and who 


showed it in a large number of writings, and on a variety of sub- 


jects. The fact is, that down to the end of the sixteenth century, 
it was no small matter to compile even a system of short biogra- 
phies; the means were not at hand. The utmost that could be 
done was to collect a few isolated facts. References were useless, 
for many of them—even in Baldi’s time—must have been to 
manuscripts which not one in a hundred of the most learned 
readers would ever see. 

The fates of the two writings were very different: the philoso- 
phers have always cared something more for the history of their 
science than the mathematicians. Burley was turned into type 
very soon after the invention of printing; thirteen editions are 
recorded before 1500, many of them of that early date which did 
not care about inserting dates. He stands recognized as the first 
historian of philosophy by Brucker ; though, in tratb, he wrote 
nothing but short biographies of philosophers, with quotations of 
their auree sententia. Baldi, on the other hand, was never printed 


until nearly a century after his death, and then only in a shorter 
work. In the mean time Vossius and others had taken his place ; 
and the first author who set seriously to work at the history of 


mathematics, as Libri truly calls him, is hardly known even to his 
successors in the same field. 
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The short biographies which Baldi has left appear, on a cursory 


view, to resemble other collections of the same kind; and many 
bad ones have been put forth. Let them be examined more atten- 
tively, and their merit, as a first collection, will be apparent, while, 
at the same time, their defects will be of the character which every 
one who knows early compilation will easily recognize. Ever 
omission is connected with a point in the history of the person 
omitted, For instance, Adelard of Bath is not there; he was 
the real translator of Euclid from the Arabic. But his transla- 
tion had been transferred to Campanus, who appears to have made 
it his own by comment, and who, probably without any intention 
on his own part, passed for translator as well as commentator. 
Neither is Vieta in the list; but then Vieta, the high officer of the 
crown of France, who published his works at his own cost and 
distributed them as presents, was very little known as a mathema- 
tician, except in the channels in which his works circulated. 
Rheticus is not to be found; but Rheticus was an author con- 
demned by the Church, and prohibited in all he had written or 
might write; no true Catholic could, without violence to con- 
science, look out the sine or cosine of an angle in the tables pub- 
lished by Rheticus. There is something exquisitely amusing in 
this prohibition of mathematical tables in odium auctoris. Baldi 
was a good churchman, and very fierce and intolerant ; of course, 
Giordano Bruno makes no appearance. 

Many of the omissions, as well as other defects, will be illus- 
trated by the state of communication between different countries. 
The accounts given of English writers will furnish good instances. 
Of these, sixteen are mentioned; but all, except only Cuthbert 
Tunstall, are anterior to the invention of printing. There bad 
not been time for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of England 
to find their way into Italy. The invention of printing had a 
strong tendency to shut up the nations from each other ; that is, 
a relative, not an absolute, tendency. So far as it promoted the 
use of the modern tongues, and the abandonment of the Latin, 
this is obvious; but there was something more. The increased 
circulation of books gave men of letters more to do with the 
writings of their own country; that is, it created the class of 
those who had comparatively little to do with foreign writings. It 
checked, not indeed, the diffusion of writings, but the equality of 
diffusion. In the day of manuscripts, there was something like a 
sameness Of level betwecn the different nations; printing con- 
verted the different nations into so many separate lakes, communi- 
eating with each other, but not presenting the phenomena of one 
large sea. The supply which they furnished to each other was, 
indeed, larger than in former times, but it did not bear so large a 
proportion to that which was retained for home use. 

mn . . . ° ° ’ e . ® 

lhe information given by Baldi upon his English writers 1s 
marked by a few trifling inaccuracies. In the case of a celebrated 
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scholastic writer, Suisset, Suicct, or Swineshead, as the reader 
pleases, he presents us with two persons, John Suisset, a Scotch- 
man, and Roger Suisset, an Englishman. The mistake is not to be 
wondered at; we rather congratulate Baldi on missing Raymond 
and Richard, for Suisset is to be found under all four names, and 
which is the true one nobody quite knows. And the representation 
of one of the Suissets as a Scotchman we have no doubt arose from 
having seen him described as Scotus, that is, a Scotist in phi- 
losophy. This mistake, we believe, has occurred more than once. 

The spelling of the barbarous English names must have been a 
sore pitfall to the smooth-tongued Italian. John of Conturbia, 
which means Canterbury, is named Betsan, and Baldi laughs at 
the ignorance of those who say his name is Pisano ; his real name 
was Peckham. 

The English reader of our day will be rather surprised to find 
the good Duke Humphry of Gloucester described as a writer of 
astronomical tables. But the mistake is not Baldi’s; it is 
altogether of English fabrication, The Duke was a liberal patron 
of knowledge of all kinds; and it is rather too bad that he, whose 
table was open to men of learning before the days of feeding 
patronage had commenced, should have been handed down to us 
as a person with whom it was penance to dine. One of his 
obliged guests, to whom he had recommended the construction of 
some astronomical tables, inscribed these tables to him, and called 
them by his name; the consequence is, that he passed for the 
author of these tables, and of several modifications of them. 

The great fault of the earlier biographers—and in their time 
there was no scientific history except biography—was a want of 
critical spirit and critical power. They were recorders, and not 


judges. Baldi opens his list with a rare specimen of this want; 
but to us it seems that he greatly improves as he goes on. Dio- 
8 5 

genes Laertius is one of the oldest of the writers of literary his- 
tory arranged by biographies; and that of which he has least 
about him is the geometer. To him we owe the information, that 
Pythagoras discovered the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle 
to be as powerful (icov duvarar) as the two sides together; a deri- 
vation from the word power, used for the square on a line in the 
close technical sense which does not allow grammatical variation. 
An Englishman might as well say that a fraction is denominated 
by the term usually written undermost. Baldi is quite content to 
follow Laertius in the curious assertion that Euphorbus was the 
first who speculated on scalene triangles, a piece of history quite 
unknown to Proclus or any geometer, and having reference to a 
date much anterior to any geometrical tradition worth a moment’s 
consideration. : 

The want of knowledge of books was much in the way of our 
early annalists: we mean of books as separate existences, and things 
independent of subject matter. Let it be stated that an author 
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wrote upon a certain subject, meaning that in his writings there is 
treatment of that subject, and it will probably be converted into 
the very different statement that he wrote a book with the name 
of that subject for the title. Our early English writers have been 
treated in this way until almost all their chapters have been made 
to pass for separate works. There is one writer whose name Baldi 
does not mention: that he knew it is certain enough, for he wrote 
commentaries on some of the works of that writer. He—as indeed 
was common enough—calls him the philosopher, and says that the 
philosopher, filosofo cosi chiamato, lived in the time of Philip of 
Macedon. The list which he gives of the writings of this philo- 
sopher would make an editor of Aristotle stare; among them are 
arithmetic, polygonal numbers, and a book on the Locri Opuntii. 
Aristotle is said by Diogenes above-named, a better authority on 
such a point than on scalene triangles, to have written a book on 
the constitutions of fifty-eight, or a hundred and fifty-eight, cities 
and States: some one author has probably represented him as writ- 
ing, inter alia, on the Locri Opuntii, and Baldi has caught this 
reference in his net. 

Baldi shares with all his contemporaries the admiration which 
was felt for the work of Copernicus: he keeps company also with 
them in rejecting it. He is proud to note that Copernicus was 
the pupil of an Italian, Domenico Maria, and he speaks highly 
of the “most noble work in which he follows the false suppo- 
sition of those who will have the sun to stand still, and the earth 
to move.” 

We need not proceed further in our selection of illustrative in- 
stances. The mathematical inquirer will find much useful infor- 
mation on the men of forgotten note, who are now so difficult to 
recover. He will also be able to take an instructive view of the 
power of obtaining information possessed by an investigator in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. He will, in his own mind, 
do honour to the first of the mathematical biographers, who, though 
somewhat testy and intolerant as a theologian, knew how to do jus- 
tice to heretics in religion, such as Reinhold and Peter Ramus, and 
to neologists in science, such as Copernicus. We may forgive him 
the exclusion of the damnati auctores: what could an old Abbot 
do but forbear to mention writers of whom it would be his official 
duty to inform his readers that they must not be consulted? It 
must be remembered that Baldi wrote before the great polemical 
contest about the motion of the earth: it is not difficult to see, in 
later writers, the difference of tone and spirit produced by that 
unfortunate collision of theology with common sense. 

The mathematical sciences, astronomy only excepted, have this 
peculiarity, that they do not of necessity bring their students into 
contact with history. Of this it is the consequence that there have 
been periods and countries at and in which the mathematics have 
been keenly cultivated and much advanced, without any marked 
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attention to their history. France, during the earlier part of this 
century, has been a noted instance. The most extensive scientific 
histories, one of mathematics in general, the other of astronomy, 
were produced by two Frenchmen, Montucla and Delambre: the 
first of whom belongs to the last century ; and the second was that 
rara avis among the men brought forward by the revolution of 
1789, ascholar. The Frenchmen, however, who might most surely 
have been expected to have perfected the great undertakings of 
their predecessors, did nothing: and it is only in very recent times 
that the tide has turned. As if to form a connecting link between 
two periods, one ancient man yet survives, who witnessed the times 
of the first revolution, and who has never ceased to cultivate his- 
torical investigation, and to publish the results. We allude, of 
course, to the venerable Biot, who will be eighty-six years of age 
in a few months, and who has, up to the present time, made the 
Journal des Savans an exception to the French mathematical col- 
lections in respect to mathematical history. 

We have before us five volumes of the Bulletin de Bibliographie, 
d@’ Histoire, et de Biographie Mathématiques, edited by M. Terquem, 
and commenced in 1855. The succession of historical and biogra- 
phical articles is very interesting, and shows a decided revival of 
the historical spirit: we recommend the work to our mathematical 
readers. And we see a revival of other things also. Who would 
ever have imagined—at least among those who knew the tone of 
the day of Laplace—that he would live to see in a French mathe- 
matical journal such a remark as the following, in a note upon the 
words champ @ honneur ?—Dénomination dérisoire! Comment un 
homme vivant sur empire de ’Evangile peut-il tenir 4 honneur 
de twer son semblable pour se venger d’une injure. 

Enough for one time on a subject so strange and—we had almost 
said—new as the history of exact science. One excuse may be 
that mathematicians in general know less of the ancient lore of 
their own branch than any inquirers whatsoever, and that notice 
of this defect from without may stimulate amendment. It seldom 
happens that reform begins from within. A great many deep 
mathematicians are so ignorant of the history of their pursuit, 
that if they were to meet with the French writer who described 
Euclid as ce savant distingué, they would hardly face the epithet 
without some lurking doubt. They would, perhaps, say within 
themselves, We thought he was a Greek, surely ; but, perhaps, we 
are wrong, and M. Euclide was an early member of the Academy 
of Sciences. 
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SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER: 


UNFAIRLY PLAYED AND FALSELY WON. 


CHAPTER X. 
FAIR PLAY OR FOUL. 


Tur agony of those minutes passed away from Lucy’s mind, and 
so, for a while, did the thought that had occasioned it. Some few 
weeks afterwards she remembered it, and then she was surprised 
that she had so readily dismissed it from her consciousness; was 
surprised that it had not more deeply influenced her; was sur- 
prised that it bore the appearance of an old, old memory, separated 
from her by the interval of long years—instead of weeks. 

To her brother, Lucy idaaleales was an exemplary nurse, 
Noiseless, and watchful, and delicate of touch, she ministered to 
him, sitting, as he grew worse, by his side in the silent watches of 
the night. Never tired, fresh in air and comeliness, full of cheery, 
musical gossip, enlivening but never agitating, she was his con- 
stant companion by day. Scarce a morning came that something 
new was not devised to please his eye, and break the monotony of 
his hours with a sense of variety. None but a woman’s head 
could have devised all the schemes that Lucy, without a word, put 
in action to effect this good purpose. She frequently changed her 
mode of dressing her hair; never two days running did she wear 
the same colours; the ingenuity with which she diversified the 
arrangement of the flowers in the drawing-room was equal to that 
with which she found a new topic for every hour ; for each of the 
six days of the week she had a distinct occupation, as she sat at 
her table busily employed with drawing, or painting, or wool- 
work, or some other graceful form of feminine waste-time—feign- 
ing a deep interest in what she was about, so that the poor invalid 
lying on the sofa amidst his pillows, might not be induced to 
think that he was a wearisome charge to her. Yes—most women 
are good nurses (and they know it), and a few are pretty (and 
they know that also). And yet the sex is not contented with its 
position ! 

Sir Everard and Aunt Mabel looked on. They could do nothing, 
those two old people—except conceal their despair. They exchanged 
glances when the young people were present, and possibly words 
when they were away. Every day Reginald was borne on a couch 
put on wheels, and dragged by a sturdy Shetland pony, into the 
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park to enjoy the warm, balmy air, moving like tranquil gladness 
through the sombre avenues.. Old Andrew, the gardener, walked 
at the pony’s head during these excursions, and Lucy paced by the 
side of the chair, talking to her brother. Often they would pause 
under some old tree, or at some favourite point of view, and then 
the sister would sit down by the dying man’s side, whilst Andrew, 
taking up a position at some yards’ distance, would watch the two 
like a faithful, scarred, ragged shepherd’s dog. Then gazing 
before and around them, at the green turf of the park, brown 
only where the cattle, under the timber, had trodden down to the 
russet soil, at the church lying hid in the trees laden with dense 
foliage, at the old walls and pinnacles of the “ High House” 
(shaded by the black cedars, and touching the blue firmament), the 
two would remain for many pleasant minutes enjoying the perfume 
of the sinless earth, and listening to the rustle of the swaying 
leaves and the cawing of the rooks, and recalling from the time of 
childhood incidents and sensations, from which all of pain had 
vanished, and of which all that was lovely appeared clear and dis- 
tinct as the life of yesterday. 

Sir Everard, too, would be in the park—but at a distance and 
unseen. Sauntering under the cover of a skirting plantation, the 
oldman would turn his pale and subdued face in the direction of 
his children, watching the slow course of the invalid’s chair, and 
the slight tall figure of his daughter. 

One can imagine the course that Reginald’s thoughts took 
during those excursions. He remembered a little boy, a wild bold 
urchin, whose first toys were a pony and dog and gun,—courage- 
ous, mischievous, and overbearing. At one moment the child 
would be in the cricket-field, at another riding with the hounds— 
talking a knowing prattle by the covert-side, or with delight in 
his eyes galloping along in the full cry. Whatever the amusement 
of the hour was, the gallant child lived wholly in it, never looking 
beyond it or even to the end of it, thinking it the one solitary 
thing in all the wide world to be cared for—whether it chanced to 
be a holiday into the woods, a dance, a concert, or a review. 
Recollections of the first bursting of poetic pleasure on his ardent 
mind came next, and he could remember how he had with a beat- 
ing heart fashioned bald ungouth verses—such tame, feeble, un- 
meaning couplets six months after they were penned; but fervid, 
and tempestuous, and weighty with significance, when mis-shapen 
and grotesque they first struggled from his brain. One day he 
paused at a high lumbering gate, that divided the home park from 
what a century before, in the palmy-days of the High House, was 
the deer-park; and he gazed at the rugged timber of its ledges 
with surprise and satisfaction, as a careless wanderer on the sea- 


shore does on a precious stone that he has found unsought, amidst 
the shingle. 
“ What is it?” Lucy asked. 
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“ Look there,” replied Reginald, putting his shrunk hand into 
a large notch cut in the topmost rail. 

« Well?” 

Reginald’s eyes brightened, and his voice deepened, as he 
answered—* Lucy, when I was aschool-boy I did that. I was some 
years out of childhood then. It was just such a fair serene day as 
this in the Eton vacation, when I spent the morning by the water 
—reading a book I had not been taught to read much at school. I 
can’t recall what it was that induced me to start out with a fishing- 
rod in my hand, and a Bible in my pocket. But this I know that 
as I sat by the water a dread fell on me that I should be a bad 
man—as conscience told me I was more than covered and filled 
with sin, Under that very tree there, Lucy,—the old ash that is 
withered and dying like me,—I kneeled and prayed as I have never 
done since. Then I came up to this old gate, and I said, ‘I’ll make 
a sign on it, so that when I see it I may remember my resolution 
to be agood man.’ You can think what chapter I had been read- 
ing that put it into my heart to make a vow—and register it by a 
sign. So I took my knife from my pocket, and cut that very same 
mark. For some weeks— till the holidays came to an end—I came 
daily to my sign to look at it, and ponder over it. The poor dear 
old father wondered why I was so grave, and swore that I was ill. 
I can remember it all now. And yet from that time to this I for- 
got all about the sign—and all about the resolution too.” 

This stirring recollection called up other memories. A gloom 
came over his face, and a reeling disorderly rout of follies and sins 
crossed the arena of his thought—like a pageant of riotous baccha- 
nals. The roar of cities and their intoxicating enjoyments! Troops 
of wanton girls dancing to voluptuous music, brilliant galleries 
where men assembled to feast and ruin each other on a system, 
deeds of senseless violence done by wanderers through a maze of 
streets in which flaring temples added darkness to the shades of 
night, close stifling rooms where gentlemen of noble names and 
untarnished honour countenanced the brutal pleasures of ruffians 
and vulgar debauchees. Pah! such ghastly phantasmagoria will 
trouble gentlemen in their failing hours. 

From that day Reginald took his sister yet more into his confi- 
dence. He was rapidly growing weaker,—and in moments of 
weakness even men want sympathy. There were a few troublous 
points on his conscience,—and though he was too delicate and 
high-minded a gentleman to whisper or hint aught that could 
shock a lady’s taste or offend her purity, he found solace in dis- 
burthening himself of smaller secrets—not calculated to rouse 
shame or even regret in a sister’s heart. If ever, my brother, 
= wish for a confessor, don’t send for a priest. Do as Reginald 
did. 

One great revelation Reginald made, that caused Lucy no longer 
to wonder how calmly he regarded closing his days in the prime of 
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manhood. The time was rather later than that at which he usually 
retired to rest, but the candles had not been lit, and the room in 
which he had passed the evening was illumined only with the dim 
light of such scant weak rays as a young moon could manage to 
pour in, between the gaps in the cedars. For an hour or more 
Reginald had been bringing before his view the friends of old times. 
A queer medley they were,—and somehow the quaintest of them 
persisted in peopling the retrospect. There was the murky deso- 
late street, jammed up between an Inn of Court and an hospital, 
and unable to boast in all its begrimed windows a single square 
inch of decent white blind. Why, he hadn’t been into that muddy 
alley for a dozen years. Yet there it was—with the room which 
the attorney-general had by that time forgotten he had inhabited, 
when he ate dinners at the Mitre on credit, and regarded his 
tailor with as much pity as surprise. What a nest of good fellows 
it once was! How some of them had altered! Little Hills, who 
never left his quarters by daylight, unless it was to meet the 
hounds, and always gave his friends two good stories for every 
tumbler of grog he allowed himself, had turned up fat and sleepy— 
and dropped into a family living. Clever Houghton was associated 
in the mind of the public with enquiries in the Bankruptcy courts. * 
Dry, lank, taciturn Wycherley, whom every merry dog made a butt 
of, and yet retained a vague hidden fear of, was a leader of his 
profession—and on the eve of rising to the Bench. Garrulous 
Welby was beyond the reach of creditors at Sierra Leone. Parkes, 
who never wore a waistcoat or necktie in January, had gone to 
Hongkong. Littleton, who made those awful startling speeches 
at the United Advocates, was in Australia, and had achieved a 
colonial reputation by killing in fair duel three foremen of juries 
who had been guilty of the insolence of declaring verdicts in oppo- 
sition to his opinions of right. Songs sweetly sung and long for- 
gotten, boyish rivalries, sentiment and dandyism, and a host of 
trifling fancies such as startled by their re-appearance, simply be- 
cause they were so insignificant. 
“Lucy—mind me—but don’t be frightened,” said Reginald, 
cutting short the current of reverie. “ Some years since, when you 
little thought of it, I was within an ace of committing a great 
crime—and yet nearer losing my life. I was only two-and-twenty 
when it happened. I fell in love with a girl. What fools men 
are!—they all do it. I soon found my suit was not likely to 
prosper, for there was a gay cavalier in the field against me, who 
was my equal in all things, and greatly my superior in one—the 
advantage which six years of commerce with the world give to one 
young man over another in the outset of life. How I hated that 
man! I fancied he made sport of my weakness, and only paid 
his addresses to the girl for the sake of teaching me how greatly 
I was beneath him. And I do to this day believe that to some 
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extent I was right, and that he loved her so ostentatiously only to 
insult me. What do you think I resolved to do?” 

“T can’t tell, dear. To forgive him?” 

“To murder him.” 

“ Reginald !—Don’t, I beg you, i 

Reginald laughed lightly. ‘‘ Poor Lucy, I wont scare you. I 
wish that moon up there was a little bigger, or that we had a lamp, 

for 1 should like to see your face.” 

“Go on, dear,” answered Lacy, nestling closer to him in the 
dark corner, “I am not afraid; I wish to hear.” 

Her heart was beating fast—but not from terror, 

“T picked a quarrel with him, and forced him to challenge me. 
Duels are not so frequent now as they were ten years since, and it 
would be a good thing if they could be altogether done away 

with. When I took this step, I thought his affaire had gone 
no further than first advances. I did not imagine she loved 
him,—still less did I suspect that she had accepted him. Like 
a jealous and a prudent man I only wanted to make my game 
secure, by removing a dangerous antagonist. It was arranged that 
| we were to meet on the following morning. That settled, I went 
-to call on the Delilah who had caused all the trouble. She received 
me with the intelligence that she had a piece of news for me. 
‘Indeed! what is it?’ Lasked. ‘Iam engaged to Captain Moor- 
i field—your friend!’ I laughed, ‘ You have made quick time of 
S it—at least if I am not mistaken!’ ‘Then mistaken you are. 
We have been engaged for a twelvemonth, but I am so young— 
such a child, as mamma calls me!—that we were bound over to 
keep the peace, and not say a word about it till to-day. You are 
the first person I have told of it by word of mouth—so you may 
think yourself complimented. But, bless me, what are you so pale 
for?’ I answered with a laugh, ‘Oh, nothing !—I was only con- 
h cerned for you. Perhaps if you hadn’t been so precipitate, you 
might have had me for—a husband. But, indeed, I do sincerely 
wish you joy.’ 

“ Here was a nice young fool! As to explaining to Moorfield, 
that was out of the question. To have confessed the whole story 
would have made me the laughing-stock of the whole of my world. 

{ Men, you know, dread ridicule almost as much as women do. 

| And moreover, a glass of wine flung in a gentleman’s face at a 
mess table, isn’t to be wiped up with a sentence of dainty words. 
But I resolved not to be a villain. The next day Moorfield and I 
met. We tossed, and he got the first shot. I was glad of that. 
He fired, and I just felt a short quick tap in my chest, and caught 
myself staggering. He was a good fellow, and (as he told me 
afterwards—when we were once again friends,) had meant to 
hit my pistol-arm, but missed, and sent his ball under one of m 
pectoral muscles. I recovered myself instantly—and fired into the 
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air. ‘Adenbroke,’ said my second, ‘ are you mad ?’ ‘ No, not mad ; 
but too good a Christian to wish to take the life of a man who has 
done his best to kill me.’ Then I contrived to walk up to Moor- 
field and say, ‘ Old fellow, I was a great fool yesterday; and I 
heartily beg your pardon. Shake hands with me.” That was the 
only duel I ever fought in my life.” 

As he finished his story, in the low weak voice of an invalid, he 
took his sister’s hand, and guided it under the folds of his shirt- 
front, till she felt her fingers touch a locket. ‘There ’s some of 
her hair,” observed Reginald, “in that toy which rests just on the 
spot where Moorfield’s bullet came out. Mind, dear, don’t let it 
ever leave me. It ’ll be a litter anywhere. So it may as well be 
with me—out of the way.” 

“ Reginald, don’t speak so sneeringly. I know she must have 
been worthy of you,” put in Lucy, falling into woman’s stock 
phraseology on the most delicate and interesting of all subjects. 
“She must have been worthy of you, or you wouldn’t wear 
that.” 

“Lor, Lucy!” returned Reginald, having recourse once more 
to his bantering tone; ‘how should she have been worthy of 
me? She was too good for Moorfield—who, by the bye, used 
to grumble a great deal about her extravagance. But for a woman 
to be worthy of me, she must be a long way out of the common 
run.” 

Finding her brother so resigned and cheerful at the approach of 
death, it was but natural that Lucy felt none of that poignant grief 
which she would have experienced, had he proceeded on his down- 
ward course with gloom and consternation. To look away from 
the subject was impossible, when it was the point to which every 
word he uttered, and every sign of his malady, directed attention. 
And looking at it, how was Lucy Adenbroke to avoid looking 
beyond it,—more especially as Reginald persisted in drawing fair 
pictures of the felicity in store for her in after days? She could 
not do otherwise than mentally acquiesee with her brother, when 
he reminded her how his death would remove every obstacle that 
stood in the way of her marriage with Hugh. She, of course, made 
honest efforts not to revert too frequently to this topic. But Regi- 
nald’s illness was so long and wearisome a one, that not to have 
looked forward at all would have been to cut herself off from the 
pleasures of hope. Moreover, she had had for the two preceding 
years, a dangerous education, and had so much practice in the art 
of measuring the size of dead men’s shoes, that she was secure from 
half the horror and soul-sickness which a novice feels on first com- 
mencing the operation. The bravest will tremble on first going 
into action, and sometimes the boldest will turn pale at the sight 
of blood. But Lucy was too old a soldier for such qualms. And 
don’t let us be too severe upon her, if her heart was capacious 
enough for love of herself as well as love of ber brother. A 
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woman, when she ventures on marriage, may well be somewhat 
cold and caleulating. ‘The ceremony to a man is little more than 
a passing tribute of respect to the affections, which he pays reve- 
rently—because it is his duty to do so; just as he surrenders to the 
queen the queen’s dues, stands up for the cause of public morals, 
and once in five years delivers a lecture at a Mechanics’ Institute, 
to his friends who don’t listen to it,—and his uneducated and 
humbler neighbours, who can’t understand it. He may make a 
fool of himself in his selection, only securing himself against the 
painful mischances of his lady turning out worse or poorer than 
when he found her; he may, as the phrase goes, ¢hrow himself 
away: but he can right himself at any hour of the day,—even at 
the eleventh he can neglect his wife, and cultivate avarice. But 
marriage is not less the great clearing day, than it is the holiest 
sacrament, of a woman’s life. The period of wooing and betrothal 
is her only seed-time ; and all the after life is a harvest—of grapes 
or thistles. 

Dear young lady, don’t throw aside this tale in disgust. The 
day is not far distant when you'll find its words true. This 

rophet is no false one. At least, if he lies, his lies are on the 
side of truth—only being too emphatic declarations of stern facts 
Are you sixteen summers old ?—take me on trust till you are 
eighteen. Are you incredulous now, at sweet eighteen ?—don’t 
be so positive against me till you are twenty. Are you twenty? 
—wait a little longer; experience comes fast between twenty and 
twenty-two. Are you twenty-five ?—you ’ve waited long enough, 
and in heart are with the writer, whatever your prudish lips may 
say. Possibly this writer would once have been the first to 
condemn what he now is. But remember not the sins of his 
youth, when he believed in spotless purity, and disinterested 
affection, and honour that thinks “ shamed life a hateful” thing: 

In the winter, the thread of Reginald’s existence had worn so 
thin, that his friends were surprised that it did not break. Had 
anxiety to live been added to the weight by which it was strained, 
it would have snapped. Hugh came down in the blithe Christ- 
mas-tide to see Lucy, and take a farewell of the first and dearest 
friend of his boyhood. He paid his visit, and returned to town— 
thinking, I doubt not, of “his expectations.” Not one syllable 
of allusion or hit relating to the future passed between him and 
a But as they sat together, a voice, in which Satan’s hiss 
might have been discovered lurking, whispered in the ear of 
either,—“ What next? what next ?” 

“Lucy,” said Dr. Anstey, one day after Hugh had taken his 
departure, “this day fortnight I don’t think Reginald will be with 
us. He has not now been out fora month. He’ll soon go out 
for the last time.” 

“What, so soon? I will remember, dear Dr. Anstey. Thank 
you,” 
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But Reginald Adenbroke did not die at the end of a fortnight. 
Dr. Anstey was not given to making predictions, and he was not 
altogether pleased at finding himeelf deceived by appearances. 
“?Gad, sir,” said an irritable physician, convicted of a similar 
mistake not long since, to the writer of these pages,—“ annoyed 
at that man not dying, you accuse me of being? Well, sir, and 
haven’t I a right to be annoyed? Surely my reputation is of more 
consequence than the life of that old man!” 

Reginald not only rallied slightly; but he gained so much 
strength, and lost so much of his cough, that he seemed another 
man. When the spring winds softened (and that year they 
amiably consented to depart with the commencement of April, and 
not tarry till the middle of June, as they usually do), he was out 
again in the park ; not, however, in the mvalid’s chair, but on the 
back of Gossamer. Dr. Anstey, having overcome his chagrin at 
having been seduced into playing the part of a false prophet, was 
so impressed with the change that he said, “ With such powers of 
self-restoration, his constitution may yet accomplish great things. 
Let us keep him here till the ciose of summer, and then: send 
him off to a warmer climate. He ’ll never make a strong man ; 
but it is possible to patch hiin up even yet.” 

Aunt Mabel’s eyes beamed like a young girl’s ; and Sir Everard 
stamped his foot on the carpet, and swore ‘that Anstey was destined 
to be the salvation of the Adenbrokes in the male line. Lucy 
covered her face with her hand, and left the room. “ Poor dear 
girl,” said Aunt Mabel, softly, “the good news is too much for 
her. She has gone away to be alone, and thank God for it by her- 
self. And I’ll go and do so too.” ‘ By——,” said Sir Everard, 
nervously, “next to you, Anstey, that girl has been the means of 
saving my boy. She has te nded on him like a slave. Night and 
day, she has been by his side. Lord, Anstey, I don’t deserve it ! 
I am an old weather-beaten, time-worn, selfish man, who have 
thrown away all my chances in life. But how good God is to 
me! My son is a hero,—and my daughter an angel.” 

And having been guilty of this outburst of divers strong 
emotions, Sir Everard passed his hands through his snowy hair, 
and wiped his eyes with his rough coat- sleeves, and then swore 
that he was a maudlin old fool, fit only for a nursery of second 
childhood. 

From that day a mournful change came over Lucy Adenbroke. 
Her brother’s comparative restoration, instead of exhilarating, 
seemed strangely to depress her. A cloud sat continually on 
her mild brow, and in her own secret self she recognised the 
first advances of that nervous derangement which in the previous 
year had so cruelly afflicted her, and reduced her almost to the 
condition of the unreasoning. Bat she concealed her indisposition 
as well as she was able. “Poor girl!” thought Aunt Mabel ; 
“the exertions she has made for so many months are now begin- 
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ing to tell upon her. She has borne up bravely ; but now the re- 
action, following on her long efforts, will ~ her terribly.” Sir 
Everard was too triumphantly happy at the change for the better 
in his son, to think of anything else. And Reginald, the most 
unselfish fellow alive when at death’s door he seemed to have no- 
thing worth caring for, was for a week so wrought upon by the 
re-assurances of his physician, that he began to busy himself with 
schemes for escaping from the jaws of the grave, and for a few 
weeks, with the egotism of convalescence, thought of nothing but 
his own bodily symptoms. 

What! had, then, the prospect of her brother’s recovery 
affected Lucy in the same way that the death of old Mark Cud- 
worth had done? Had the same disappointment come to her from 
both events ?—a disappointment of which an overwhelming sense 
of crime and keen remorse (acting on her delicate and highly- 
tuned intellectual and moral nature, till she was driven almost to 
madness) were consequences? Yes :—a hopeless life and a hope- 
less eternity extended before her. Unwed, childless, and disap- 
pointed, she must tarry on the earth till the sum of her days 
should be accomplished, and then—(and then ?)—by her thoughts 
she must be judged. 

But Lucy Adenbroke was older. She had acquired the art of 
concealing terrible passion, and yet more fearful anguish. Gentle, 
and lovely, and womanly—in every action, and modulation of 
voice, and expression of feeling, a type of that grace and good- 
ness which every man, not besotted to utter worthlessness, holds 
as the most sacred elements of human life,—she was so fair a 
creature, a thing of such fond delight to look upon, that it was hard 
to believe that in her white virgin breast raukled the poison of 
devils. Don’t let cynicism be triumphant here; but let us find 
in the preponderance throughout this world of physical over moral 
beauty, a subject for gratitude. Oh, Narcissus! if your body had 
no more charms than your mean egotistical soul, how could we 
endure you? Thank God, even the leopard has a skin pleasant 
to the eye! 

Ere the autumn came, Reginald had a serious relapse. A 
vessel burst in his lungs, and the very day that he had arranged 
to sail from England’s shores to a warmer climate, he lay in the 
last extremity. He had for forty-eight hours been hovering be- 
tween life and death, when he fell off into a short doze. The 
hour was one past midnight, and the only watcher by his side was 
the faithful Lucy. She had sent Nurse Vincent off to sleep for 
a few hours, and was sitting speechless and attentive on the chair 
by the bed, nigh which she had kept so many vigils. 

High upon the pillows lay the sick man’s handsome face, his 
throat bared, and his bust resting like a mass of sculpture. The 
black beard and whisker, and crisp jet hair, contrasted well with 
the whiteness of his countenance, and the linen in which it was 
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embedded. A shaded lamp stood on a table by the sleeper’s 
head, and close to it lay his watch ticking out the moments that 
draw heedless men to eternity. On the table, too, was a bottle 
coutaining a narcotic draught. Similar draughts Lucy had so 
often before had under her keeping, that she had acquired great 
skill and nicety in apportioning her doses to the requirement of 
her patient. ‘ Mind, Miss Lucy,” Dr. Anstey had said that 
night, “ you must be very careful with your opiate to-night. 
Reginald is so exhausted, that if you give him an over-dose, I 
don’t think he ’d recover from its effects. Mind, only give him 
the half of his ordinary quantity,—that is, just a quarter of what 
is in the bottle.” 

Tick! tick! tick! went the watch. Lucy looked round the room, 
and remarked with what distinctness she saw the colours of the 
carpet, the pattern of the paper, the carving of the oaken ward- 
robe on the distant side of the apartment, the folds of the cur- 
tains, and the forms on an old tapestry screen that stood before 
the door. Reginald’s breathing was short, each breath coming 
almost as quickly as a beat of the watch on the table. Lucy had 
a book by her side—her mother’s Bible; but the type worried 
her eyes, cutting her nerves of vision, with the sharp corners and 
clear edges of the letters. The fire was brilliantly a-glow, but it 
had no blaze, and along the rims of the bars lay ridges of white 
ashes. When awful thoughts are close over disturbed mortals, 
it is surprising what minute and insignificant things they pay 
especial attention to. ‘Tick! tick! tick! and deeper silence ! 
Not a breath of wind on the terrace! The cedars as still as the 
grass they covered. 

Lucy Adenbroke,” said a voice behind the fragile girl, “if he 
dies to-night you “Il be an heiress. The High House and the 
family estate will descend to you. Your father is an old man, 
and he ’Il be only too happy when his boy is no more, to have 
your husband—whom he already loves so tenderly—his daily 
companion here. Your brother can never enjoy life. The 
utmost he can, under any circumstances, attain to, will be the 
power of running from one part of the world io another, guard- 
ing his feeble health from destruction. How calm, and still, and 
peaceful he would lie in the grave. Then no more agonizing, 
wearing delay to you. You would live on in your own happy 
home, the mistress of it—with your husband and your babes 
around. Think of Hugh pining and wasting out his life in 
lonely, expectancy. Would you not have him with you? his royal 
face and gentle lips? his frank-smiling, thoughtful eyes, and the 
music of his voice? Are you for ever to lead the cheerless life 
you ’ve endured for so long past ?” 

Lucy looked round over her shoulder, to stare down and defy 
the devil that would have mocked her towards the path that leads 
to hell. So completely did she believe herself to have heard the 
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words, that she expected to find behind her a bodily form from 
which they might have proceeded. 

From this fruitless search, she was recalled by her brother say- 
ing in low soft tones, “ Lucy, darling, I am awake ; come here, 
I want you.” 

She rose hastily and went to his side. 

“J sha’n’t trouble you much longer, dear,” he said slowly. 
** Mind, don’t call any one. I am going to sleep, and I sha’n’t 
open my eyes again. (od bless you, dear, for all your goodness 
and love tome. God bless Hugh ; and—and—Laucy, remember 
my locket. You know.” 

She went to the large table that stood in the centre of the 
room, and mixed her brother a cooling draught. He drank down 
the medicine quietly and obediently as a little child, put his arm 
for a few moments round his sister’s neck, kissed her fair cheek 
tenderly twice, and again, and then fell back upon his pillow with 
visions of long-past days—the joys and errors, the ambitions and 
failures of his baffled life—pursuing each other over his moistened 
eyes. 

; Soon his eyelids closed in slumber. Then Lucy quickly left the 
room, and running to Nurse Vincent, told her to despatch a mes- 
senger for Dr. Anstey. When she came back she found her 
brother still in tranquil repose, and, resuming her seat, she con- 
tinued her night watch. 

Tick, tick, tick! louder, louder, louder went the time-piece ! 
and quicker and less audible was the breathing of her brother. 
There seemed to be a contest between the inspirations and tick- 
ings, the latter getting the day by sound, and the former trying 
to make up by speed. Then the battle was waged less vigorously 
on the losing side—fitfully, and then not at all. Tick, tick, 
tick! went the watch. It did not stop, though no other sound 
was audible. 

“ What,” said the doctor, gently, coming into the room to lead 
Lucy from the post where she was no Jonger wanted, “ then he 
did not require any composing draught ?” 

The doctor made this allusion to the vial that stood uncorked 
and full on the table, for the sake of diverting Lucy’s attention. 
At first she did not understand the words, so the physician re- 
peated them. 

Then she started, and gazed on him suspiciously and with 
terror. 

“Take my hand, dear,” said the doctor, firmly and tenderly, 
and let me lead you from this place. You can do no good 
now. He will not need that draught.” 

“No, doctor, he will not,” said Lucy, quietly, following 
whither she was conducted, “he has gone to sleep without it.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PREFERMENT. 


Tury took the young man and bore him beneath the cedars, 
under whose shadow he had played and slept and played again in 
childhood, over the fair park on which he was to look no more, to 
the quiet church whose pavement concealed the ashes of so many 
of his ancestors. It was an impressive procession; the gentry of 
the county side, sitting in their carriages, the tenantry and burly 
yeomanry, for miles round, on horseback, and bringing up the rear 
on foot the domestic servants of the “ High House” and the 
humble inhabitants of the village. To these last it seemed that 
Providence, in removing their “ young master” from the world, 
was giving a warning of peculiar solemnity to the entire human 
family. Lucy watched the long train, till it disappeared amidst 
the trees. In the church Hugh Argentine read in clear, manly 
tones, the burial service ; but a more touching homily on the vanity 
of man’s passage here on earth than that most pathetic epitome of 
a Christian’s faith, was the aspect of old Sir Everard—standing 
bowed and submissive, with long white locks covering his face, and 
hiding the womanly tears he could not restrain. 

For a month in Sharsted there was the excitement of woe for 
the loss of Reginald Adenbroke, and at the close of another month 
there was a feeling of genuine regret for him. When the third 
month approached its termination, the courtiers of that little world 
were looking about for a new heir-apparent,—and their loving 
hearts were pining for a new love. 

It must not be thought that Lucy Adenbroke did not sincerely 
mourn her brother’s death. She did regret it poignantly and un- 
feignedly. Nor was her grief a transitory emotion. Day after day, 
and night after night, for many a week, there rose out of nothing- 
ness his calm pallid face, as she had seen it on that last night ‘of 
his life. Wherever she turned her eyes, that picture met them— 
the flowers in the garden and shadows on the lawn shaping it 
fancifully, as the darkness fashioned it terribly. That ghastly 
vision haunted her years afterwards. She could not close her eyes, 
or harden her heart to it, or nerve her courage to endure it. 

But when the early months of the year following after Reginald’s 
death had flown, the High House was more cheerful than it had 
been for many a day. With that happy faculty of enjoying the 
lees of existence which old people possess in a degree that puzzles 
the young (too apt to think enjoyment the peculiar attribute of 
youth), Sir Everard began to entertain new hopes. Philosophers 
in the old Heathen world, and divines in this Christian’one, have 
described this life as a tavern, in which the traveller obtains only a 
brief entertainment. It is like an inn in another respect. No one 
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values its unjustly-depreciated comforts so highly as the old way- 
farer who is told that “time is up,” and that buttoning up coat 
and cape he must leave warm ingle, blazing fire, and cheering cup, 
and turn out into the cold and uncertain night. He had lost a 
son, thought Sir Everard to himself, but his daughter still remained, 
and the brief remnant of his days should be spent in doing and 
sacrificing everything in his power to secure her happiness, So 
the old man, with the cordial approval of Aunt Mabel, formed a 
plan, of which the immediate residence in the High House of Hugh 
and Lucy as that.most interesting of all absurd forms of egoism 
—a young married couple—formed a principal part. 

When this proposition was communicated to the lady whom it 
especially concerned, her eyes glistened with satisfaction, and her 
heart beat fast, and the blood springing from it threw such a car- 
miue into her soft face, that Sir Everard put his arms over hcr 
neck, and cried with delight, “God bless you—girl. You—you 
—look as you did five years ago.” And Aunt Mabel, who stood 
by @ mute and pleased spectator of this scene, pondered over her 
brother’s words, and said to herself on retiring to her private room, 
“ That’s the first time Everard has ever said a word to let me know 
that he remarked the permanent change in the dear girl. I almost 
fancied he hadn’t observed how strange, and grave, and pensive 
she has grown. But, lor, men are just as tender and watchful for 
others as we women—only it isn’t their habit to boast about it.” 

On Hugh being asked what he thought of resigning his London 
curacy in the course of a few months, and coming to reside in the 
High House, and marry the girl he had loved through so many 
years of poverty and toil and disappointment, we may be sure that 
his heart bounded with joy, and he felt that relief which is experi- 
enced by one who bursts from an unhealthy noisome dungeon into 
the blessed light and the fresh air. He was still young, but Time 
—no, not Time! but care and hope deferred and mental anguish 
—had so affected him, that when he sat down to write his letter of 
reply to Lucy, he was first surprised, and then pained at being 
surprised, at finding his hand tremble with an agitation such as 
he had not felt for years. At the first emotion he laughed, as men 
do at all that ’s best in themselves; and at the second——he turned 
aside, and lay on his sofa, and was for some minutes little better 
than an hysterical girl. 

He wanted a cordial to restore him to his usual equanimity ; and 
it came in a letter brought him by the post. It was a business 
epistle, and therefore, out of respect to business, must be copied in 
full. 

“ Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, 
“Wednesday morning. 


“ Dear Hugh Argentine— 
“T am in town for a few days. This morning comes a 
letter from my people telling of the death of poor Roper. He ’s 
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gone at last—day before yesterday, at half-past 4.p.m. So I send 
this line to say the living is yours—on condition you don’t thank 
me for it, and will take out a license to shoot every season you 
hold it. Go down to old Sir Everard, if you like, and tell him 
you ’ve got £800 #year; but don’t come near me—I hate grate- 
ful friends, Not that I ’ve had much experience in them. But 
I ’ve had one or two of that kind, and they nearly drove me mad. 
Depend upon it, ‘ whatever is is right.’ Although you ’re a par- 
son, don’t try to make the world better. 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Car es Bernie. 

“ P.S.—By the way, tell Sir Everard I have sent him a small 
case of brandy—such as I haven’t fallen upon since he and I were 
young men together.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


ON CERTAIN THINGS THAT RELATE TO MATRIMONY, AND ON A 
FEW THINGS THAT DON’T. 


Wuen Hugh reached the High House (he had just received a 
quarter’s stipend from his rector, and he spent it like a prince, 
posting down to Sharsted), the intelligence he conveyed created 
a sensation that was in proportion to its importance. Sir Everard 
laughed and smacked his lips, as if he had already made trial of the 
coming brandy. While Hugh and the baronet were shaking hands 
(both of them, it is to be feared, thinking much more of the eight 
hundred per annum than the duties to be performed for it), Aunt 
Mabel ran up to Lucy, and having kissed her half-a-hundred times 
in a quarter of that number of seconds, ran off to tell the glad 
tidings to Mistress Vincent, who happened at that very moment 
to be in the High House, inspecting the condition of Aunt Mabel’s 
lavender bags and preserve pots. Nurse Vincent had for two 
generations been Mabel Adenbroke’s peculiar confidante. We all 
find comfort and pleasure in having a somewhere in which to pack 
memorials of the great occurrences of our little lives. From the 
doll of her nursery days, to the “ particular friend” of her school 
experiences, up to that noble being “my lord and master” (as 
she calls him with bewitching irony), or, ascending yet higher in 
the scale of creation, to the fat spaniel, and sleepy cat, or sage 
loquacious parrot of unappreciated celibacy or widowhood, a 
woman must have a sympathizing companion. ’T is much the 
same with men, only they don’t so want the sympathy as the 
relief of talking. Some growl out their troubles to a very black 
‘pipe or a heavy ledger, others to a good honest brick wall. A few 
(this writer believes so on the evidence of trust-worthy and com- 
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petent witnesses) are selfish enough to tell the tale of their 
anxieties to their wives. 

“ And what say you, Lucy?” inquired Hugh, disengaging him- 
self from the veteran. 

There was a dark cloud over the girl’s brow, ‘and the colour had 
left her face, and the lips—of which we frankly spoke our admi- 
ration on first seeing the young lady—were white as the lace 
collar round her neck. 

“ What say you, Lucy? Don’t you join with me in singing 
‘ Better late than never’ ? ” 

“ Hugh,” answered the girl slowly, in a hollow voice most un- 
like her own, “I say ‘ Better never than so late as this.’ I say it 
is too late—too late to save.” 

“ How too late ?—to save what ?” 

He advanced to put his arms round her and caress her; but 
she rose up to her full height, and regarded him for a few mo- 
ments with a mixed expression of fear and defiance, as she said,— 

“To save something worth more than the whole world; to save 
a soul alive.” 

“Darling, you know not what you say,” answered Hugh, little 
dreaming what her words meant; ‘‘ our past poverty and disap- 
pointment did not kill him ; neither, if -years back we had been 
as fortunate as we are now, would he have been alive this day.” 

She was about to reply, when her mood changed. Her scared 
angry face became once more gentle and endearing. Taking 
Hugh’s outstretched hand, she kissed it, making her confession 
and asking pardon. She had been foolish and unreasonable ; it 
was her duty to keep a better control over her feelings ; she should 
be better now; oh! much, much better, now that she was so soon 
going to be his wife. 

Good luck never makes a single visit, ’t is said. To test the 
truth of the old adage would be hard, for who can point to a man 
who (at least in his own judgment) i is prosperous beyond his 
merits? Where is the man who pleads guilty to being a lucky 
man, save in that corrupt sense of the term, which makes “ a lucky 


man” synonymous with “a sharp, keen- witted, clever fellow”? 
Did the fickle goddess ever smile or frown on any one ?—on Dives 


or Lazarus? We have heard Croesus on the Stock Exchange de- 
clare that he won a million of money out of a ruined empire by 
his own supreme intellect, and heard the spendthrift of three large 


fortunes bemoan the cruelty of his fate in never in all his life 
having “ had any chances.” 


But if there be a form of luck which consists in having one’s 
virtues recognised and rewarded, then was Hugh Argentine at 


last a lucky 1 man. Not a month after Mr. Bernie had presented 


him with a good living, the Crown gave him a canonry worth a 
sound twelve hundred pounds per annum. 


Here was a change for Hugh Argeutine! long waited for, but 
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at the last coming suddenly, and brmging him wealth and _posi- 
tion such as, since the death of Mark Cudworth, he had not pre- 
sumed to hope to acquire. 

Popular as he was amongst the Sharsted “set,” he had not 
escaped being regarded with a certain amount of that distrust aud 
commiserating disdain which the rich and well placed are so prone 
to feel for the poor and the unfortunate. If he was low-spirited 
or quick of temper on any chance occasion, the county ladies 
(forgetting all about their own little fits of “the vapours” and 
games of cross-purpose) attributed his tetchiness-or gloom to his 
trying circumstances. Once, at a dinner-party, given by that 
very important personage, Sir Percy Easton, he ran counter in 
a political conversation to the prejudices of his rather unen- 
lightened but thoroughly well-bred auditors. Of course he was 
a fool to have an opinion of his own, and deserved reproof for dis- 
playing it earnestly ; but surely it was rather too bad of old Lady 
Marcus Anthill, simply because the young man had conceived a 
strong sympathy with the Wallachians, to give it as her opinion 
to the ladies when they had retired to the drawing-room to coffee, 
that Mr. Argentine was fast becoming an embittered and disap- 
pointed man. ‘“ But it always is so,” observed the elegant 
dowager, laying a marked emphasis on all her gloomy adjectives, 
and tripping over the rest of her sentences in a sweet lazy voice 
that made one think alternately of Andalusian love-songs and 
slumber—“ it always is so. It’s one of the saddest things in all 
this world. One sees such numbers of intellectual fine young 
men, but in time they all get embittered and disappointed. They 
get into a morbid state—quite a morbid state—about wrong and 
oppression, aud a host of other evils which are quite imaginary 
in a Christian country. Their heads are always in a fever about 
slaves, and populations, and injustice—and all things of an un- 
pleasant sort. It’s thinking of their own misfortunes that 
upsets them. When Mr. Argentine was talking so morbidly and 
extravagantly about the Wallachians, he was really pitying poor 
curates. It is such a pity! Iam so very sorry for him!” 

Lady Marcus had no small social influence, and she deserved it, 
for throughout life she was an exemplary woman. She gave 
bountifully to charity, wasn’t angry with her daughters for being 
prettier than herself, and adored the king—hating the prince 
regent. She lived to see the death of her sainted monarch, and 
the coronation of the wicked prince; and then, like a good crea- 
ture, who hated all morbid views, she adored George IV. on earth 
as much as she had done his sainted sire. As a discreet patri- 
cian matron she spoke with authority. Her sentiments regard- 
ing Hugh found many to echo them. It was whispered that 
Lucy Adenbroke was a foolish imprudent girl ; that she would live 
to repent her folly; that it was clearly her duty not only to 
herself but her father, to make an-alliance that should restore the 
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position of her family. And she was a foolish girl. Who could 
doubt it? She had given her heart to a penniless priest, when 
with her peerless beauty she might have won a peer. 

But there was a great difference between Hugh Argentine wait- 
ing without a shilling in his pocket for preferment that declined 
to come, and Canon Argentine with a good two thousand a-year 
of hisown. He stood in another light, and one much better 
than the dingy twilight of penury, for showing to the best advan- 
tage his comeliness and charms. All floating sinister ramours 
died away. Lady Marcus said in confidence to all her friends, 
that “she had always predicted good things of Hugh Argentine. 
During all his long trials he had never been morbid or embittered. 
There was never the slightest trace of disappointment in him.” 

“And after all, it turns out, Lady Marcus,” said fair Emily 
Estwicke, laughing with her blue mischievous eyes, “that Lucy 
hasn’t played her cards badly.” 

“Well, Emily,” returned the lady, with the most perfect good 
humour, “she has won a good trick.” 

“ And won it fairly, too,” exclaimed the vivacious Emily. 

“ Pshaw !” put in Admiral Estwicke, looking with indescribable 
pride and contempt at his daughter, “there you are again, Emily, 
trusting to appearances. It is not all gold that glitters.” 

Estwicke was the best-natured fellow alive, and as stupid as he 
was good-natured ; so naturally, it was his vanity to be reputed a 
cynic and a far-seeing observer. 

“What can you mean, papa ?” cries Emily. 

“Ha! ha! I’m too old a bird to be cavght with chaff,” 
responds the burly old man, looking as clever and humorous 
as an elephant when it rings its bell and asks for buns. “ Mark 
me, I don’t say that your friend Lucy has played unfairly. Mark 
me, I don’t say your friend Lucy has won falsely. But appear- 
ances won't deceive me. Your old father, at his time of life, is 
not going to be caught by the outside of things.” 

This incredulity in “ the outside of things” had gained for the 
admiral, amongst his immediate associates, credit for being a man 
of an uncommonly sound judgment. 

Emily laughed heartily at her papa’s words. She was in one 
of her merriest and most loveable moods that morning. When 
her peal of laughter was at an end, she ran up to papa, and 
kissed him, calling him “ her dear droll old man,” a compliment 
that the sire evidently enjoyed. Was Emily thinking that, as she 
was to be one of Lucy’s bridesmaids, she should require carte 
blanche to get what she herself wanted for the august ceremony 
of her friend’s wedding, and a cheque (not a mean shabby one, 
admiral,—girls are not married every day of their lives) for her 
little cadeau to dearest Lucy ? 

Ladies, do you want to know all about the wedding, the num- 
ber of the guests, the garniture of the rooms, the names of 
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bridesmaids, and what they wore, and how they looked, and whether 
they cried? Had the bride a veil of costly lace? and did she wear 
diamonds? Surely it wasn’t a private affair, huddled over as if 
the chief actors were ashamed of it. Did Lucy Adenbroke sleep 
soundly the night before her execution (prisoners sometimes do) ? 
Did the bells ring out cheerily from the church, over the silent 
dust hidden in the graves, over the beeches, and chestnuts, and 
walnuts, and oaks, shaking with their merry clang the breasts of 
the pigeons on the roof of the High House? Had the bride 
and her blushing, trembling, triumphant attendants to walk 
under the cedars, along the terraces, and over the park—the way 
being covered with flowers scattered by the Sharsted school-chil- 
dren? Where did the happy pair go for their wedding trip? 
Were they happy ever afterwards ? 

Why this last question, ladies? Do you want its answer to 
give you something to weep over with sympathy? or something 
that may for a few moments cause you to envy one whose lot so 
little resembles your own ? 


(To be continued.) 


STIGANT’S POEMS.* 


We have prefixed the title of Mr. Stigant’s volume to the present 
article, partly because we think it has merit enough to warrant a 
somewhat more extended notice than we usually give to poems 
by unknown hands, and partly because it seems to offer a favour- 
able opportunity for saying something on the state and prospects 
of contemporary poetry in general. One of the points in the 
literature of the day which has most frequently struck us, is the 
peculiarly vague position which poetry appears now to hold in 
public estimation. This uncertainty, though distinctly felt, is 
difficult to describe, affecting as it does, not so much the indivi- 
dual’s opinion of the subject itself, as his notion of what others 
think about it, and of the degree of sympathy he may expect in 
its pursuit. Our meaning will be clearer if we say that most 
persons know whether they themselves like poetry or not, but that 
if they are asked whether it is generally liked, they find the 
question a more difficult one to answer; and perhaps find their 
answer contradicted by the next person whose opinion is asked. 
In mentioning such opinions at all, we must not be understood to 


* A Vision of Barbarossa, and other Poems. By William Stigant. Lon- 
don; Chapman and Hall. 1860. 
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refer to those to whom an intellectual man would look for either 
instruction or congeniality, but to the average class of readers and 
talkers, who gain their views very much at haphazard, but, through 
their mere numbers, have an indefinite power of propagating 
them. Taken separately, perhaps, no one need care much for the 
ideas of such people on any question whatever; but as it is of 
these that the floating opinion of society in general is made up, 
it is right to pay occasional attention to them, if only to ascer- 
tain how far they are really tinged by the streams that descend 
from purer regions of thought. The six-pound householders of 
the commonwealth of letters are as little to be despised as their 
prototypes in the political world, however individually insignifi- 
cant the class may be in both cases. 

It is said, for instance, now and then, that this is not a poetical 
age, and that though certain stars shine too conspicuously to 
allow us to suppose their light the mere posthumous radiance of 
extinct luminaries, yet that the art, as a whole, is quite out of 
character with the time, and only kept alive by the cultus of a 
few devout worshippers. Like the religion of Paganism in the 
later ages of Rome, it is supposed that poetry may find priests to 
sacrifice and incense to smoke on its desecrated altars, long after 
it has been practically superseded by some healthier form of 
belief and practice; but that its final decay is only a question of 
time. Others, again, tell us with equal positiveness that, whether 
we look at the material of the art, or its admirers, the present is 
as poetical as any other age. The subjects, they say, may be 
different, but are not less grand, than in former times ; and on the 
question of popular appreciation they refer us triumphantly to the 
success of certain writers, the large sale their works. command, 
and the extent to which they have infused themselves into litera- 
ture and even into common discourse. 

It, is not difficult to account for both these views in the case of 
men of average understanding and education. Literature and 
literary tastes are to many persons what mz sic often is to young 
ladies,—an elegant pursuit cultivated in youth for social purposes, 
but scarcely able to maintain its ground against the cares of 
middle life. It is very well, while they have youth and freshness 
of mind, and an eagerness to enter into all contemporary forms of 
intellectual life. But it is not practical enough to be kept up for 
its own sake when the first stimulus to its cultivation has passed 
away. The influences of the age are absorbing enough to put out 
of countenance everything but the interests of the passing hour, 
and business or politics, if pursued with anything like activity of 
purpose, draw off the whole mind, or leave to literature in general, 
and @ fortiori to poetry, a mere dilettante cultivation, not an en- 
thusiastic love. Very many people only like such matters because 
it is fashionable to have some knowledge of them ; merits and 
defects are taken on hearsay, and opinions the more pertinaciously 
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adhered to, because destitute of any real foundation. And, as 
nothing is more common than to imagine that the rest of man- 
kind has forgotten an idol because we ourselves have withdrawn 
our homage, so, many a man insensibly transfers the blankness of 
his own mind on these subjects to the world around him, and, 
finding himself grow dull and prosaic with increasing years, feels 
indisposed to admit any intruder into the prescribed and bounded 
circle which early prepossessions and acknowledged criticism have 
constituted, for him, the whole domain of imaginative literature. 

On the other hand, the enthusiastic and sympathetic class have 
prepossessions of their own quite as strong in an opposite direction, 
and generally to be accounted for by their surrounding circum- 
stances. They live, perhaps, in a circle which keeps up its youth- 
ful traditions undisturbed by the influences of the world without, 
and follows with warm appreciation the intellectual stir and 
struggle, of which only the more exalted aspects are transmitted 
to them, without any of the rough and coarse alloy which ambi- 
tion and the desire of gain import. into the most intellectual 
pursuits. They refuse to believe that the writers who fill the 
whole of their own mental horizon, can shine with less radiance 
to other eyes, and fancy them so exalted that their parallax must 
be the same for all observers. If they go abroad into the world 
and find that their own tastes meet with imperfect response, they 
account for the disappointment by assuming that they have fallen 
into some exceptional circle, which does not adequately represent 
public opinion on their favourite subjects. The fact is, that 
modern society is divided into so many sections, each of which is 
large enough to form a sort of “ public,” that it is possible for a 
writer, or a department of literature, or a school of thought, to 
enjoy an extensive popularity, and yet to fall very far short of 
universal fame—and it is most difficult either for him, or his ad- 
mirers, to transcend these limits, and measure the hold he has 
gained, either by the vulgar test of numbers, or in the finer 
balance of an appreciation by those minds whose applause is best 
worth having. 

It is to be feared, however, that the indifferent and indiscrimi- 
nating are, after all, the preponderant class. But, to leave fur- 
ther consideration of them at present, is there not, on the part of 
the more really cultivated, a certain dissatisfaction with the 
greater part of the poetry of the day? They read it, but are 
they not always looking for something more than they find? 
They seem to enjoy it as far as it goes, but it stays rather than 
satisfies their craving. We do not seem to find the same pleasure 
that was felt in these things by the last generation. When we 
look back thirty or forty years and observe the eagerness of wel- 
come with which the poets of that day were greeted, we seem 
transported to a much greater distance than would be implied by 
the mere space of time which has elapsed. At that time, fault 
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might be found with a poem in details, it might be unequal, or 
defective, but, such as it was, it was heartily enjoyed, without 
reference to some ideal standard which it did not reach. It was 
not implied, that the poem of the day was only good through the 
absence of something better, not in virtue of its own absolute 
merit. All this is now changed; we have grown much more 
exacting than our fathers. It is, of course, easy to say that they 
were satisfied because they had better poetry chon any which is 
written now; that they had Byron, while we have Tennyson ; 
but even if we were to agree in the suggested comparison, it 
would be insufficient to account for the present state of feeling, 
which, we are persuaded, could find Byron even less satisfactory 
than any of the writers who are impatiently put aside now. It is 
felt that there is no work which either, on the one hand, adequately 
fills and measures the aspirations of the age—in which all can 
find themselves reflected both in the lofty and the common phases 
of their nature ; nor, on the other hand, which is powerful enough. 
to take them out of themselves altogether, and glorify the 
present by the reflected splendour of a bygone time. We have 
Aurora Leigh, and we have the Idylls of the King ; but can it be 
said that either of these is popular in the sense in which Scott 
and Byron were so in their day? An answer is, of course, as we 
have said, ready, in the assertion that the former are not so popu- 
lar because they are not so good, a proposition which certainly 
the best judges of our own time would not admit without very 
considerable qualifications, Without, however, going into any 
comparison between them, which would be foreign to our present 
purpose, we should be prepared to maintain that neither Byron, 
Scott, Moore, nor any of their contemporaries, would gain the 
suffrages of the public now, to the same extent as formerly. We 
put Wordsworth out of the question, because it is to the influence 
of Wordsworth that the change of which we speak is in great 
part to be attributed. What we mean is, that the standard of 
poetry has been raised, or, at any rate, altered, during the last 
forty years. The public, at least that part of it which aspires to 
settle the pretensions of poetic aspirants, has grown both more 
exacting as to matter, and more fastidious in respect of form, We 
do not at all forget that many poets have been extremely popular 
of late years whose claims in either of these respects were of the 
very slenderest kind—who had an abundance of poetic decoration, 
but neither story to tell nor framework to tell it with. Such 
popularity as they have gained, however, has been of short dura- 
tion as well as of limited extent, and if we look with interest for 
any fresh work from their pens, it is because we hope for some- 
thing quite different from anything they have previously given us. 
And we think there can be no doubt, that if we could call up any 
of the poets of the last generation to delight us now, we should 
ask, not for those who were most read in their life, but for those 
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who have indicated the path in which we look for further pro- 
ss. We should summon, not Byron, Scott, or Moore, but 
Keats and Shelley. 

If we inquire to what cause this temper of mind is owing, we 
think it may be said, to the development of philosophic ideas which 
has taken place since the last outburst of poetry among us. The 
example of Wordsworth has done something, the discussion to 
which both his practice and his theory gave rise has done more, 
but most of all is due to the efforts of Coleridge and his school, in 
teaching us to look in Poetry for some higher aim, some more com- 
plete purpose than had ever before been thought necessary. The 
critical and thoughtful spirit, of which the first impulse was derived 
no doubt from Germany, has since been carried on by Carlyle, by 
Hare, and by a number of minor writers who have all had “ prin- 
ciples of criticism,” and have all tended in much the same direc- 
tion. The increased study of Shakspeare, too, which Coleridge did 
so much to encourage, has not been without great influence of a 
similar kind. No one, we are persuaded, can rise from a perusal 
of the critical literature of the last twenty years without feeling 
his views on the capabilities and duties of Poetry very much en- 
larged, and without insensibly adopting for it a new, and in some 
respects entirely re-modelled, standard of excellence. 

Coincidently with this call for more and stronger ideas as the 
substance and groundwork of Poetry, we find, too, a demand for 
much more accuracy in detail. The Pre-Raphaelite spirit, as it 
has been called, is felt in every department of Literature as well as 
of Art. The age is one of research, and truthfulness of costume 
and environment is imperatively required, in creations of the ima- 
gination no less than in the setting forth of historic fact. It is 
not enough for sceptred Tragedy to sweep by in her pall if she does 
not present the race of Pelops in their habits as they lived, framed 
in a photographic resemblance of the stones of Thebes or the land- 
seape of Attica. Perdita plucks her pansies in a glade accurately 
copied from that which was pressed by the feet of Proserpine, and 
it would not surprise us to hear that the branches which warned 
the guilty Thane of his approaching doom were gathered beyond 
the Tweed, and sent down fresh, like the salmon, for their nightly 
appearances. In poetry it would not now be allowable for a hero 
to quote Aristotle at the siege of Troy, or for a Gheber to immolate 
himself by fire; and if some novelist, “lord of his presence, and 
no land beside,’ shows an imperfect knowledge of the devolution 
of real property, the whole of Lincoln’s Inn is down upon him 
directly. What with the demand for moral depth and metaphysie 

bolism on the one hand, and complete veracity of execution on 

e other, a poet has a somewhat difficult task before him, and it 
would be no wonder if one combining all the required excellences 
were still far to seek. 

If we ask whether these requirements have actually been satis- 
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fied we shall, of course, receive different answers according to the 
degree of admiration which the speaker may feel for one or more 
of the poets of the day, but we scarcely think any one can be 
found who will maintain that all has been done which can be done, 
and that we are entitled to expect no more from well-established 
favourites than fresh works in the style with which they have 
already made us familiar. It is now generally felt that a period of 
reaction has arrived, and that “subjective ” poetry, as it is called, 
has usurped rather more than its due share of the public mind. 
The human heart has been probed to its depths, and the human 


intellect lighted up by flashes of extraordinary brilliancy, but the 


active life, the spirit of the past, and the “splendour and havoc ” 
of history have rather sunk out of sight as themes for poetic treat- 
ment. It is often said that what we require is a poem “ that shall 
reflect the spirit of the age,” and that no poem can be good with- 


-out this characteristic. In the absence of further explanation, such 


an assertion is calculated to mislead, and has perhaps already had 
some misleading influence. It is taken to mean, that the poem 
must be about the present age, must embody its ideas of progress 
and religion, must, if anything, be a little in advance of it, and 
must throw the past and the distant very much on one side. But 
such is not the spirit in which the greatest poetic achievements 
have been produced. All the greatest epic poems have been about 
the past; and the same is true, to a great extent, of the drama, 
though there the work is more necessarily coloured by the author’s 
individuality, and by the lesson, if any, which he has to teach. The 
ideal audience which surrounds the singer asks him to tell them 
something they do not know—to elevate their thoughts by present- 
ing what is noble as example or terrible as warning, disengaged 
from the petty details which would confuse their apprehension of a 
contemporary story. The crimes and follies of mankind as we see 
them around us are so much more interesting as a general rule 
than their virtues, and the good they do is so often dashed with 
the ridiculous, that contemporary delineation almost inevitably as- 
sumes the form of satire. Probably no poem was ever written 
which so completely reflected its age as Byron’s Don Juan; but, 
though Byron was a very great poet, and Don Juan his greatest 
work,—greatest, too, because it reflected his age,—yet for that very 
reason it had its limitations of excellence, and we should never 
think of giving it a place beside the poems which the whole of 
mankind have agreed to consider famous. When the attempt to 
“reflect the age” is consciously made, it is not a very successful 
one, in that respect, if we may judge by the only example which 
has appeared of late. Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh is unques- 
tionably a powerful and a noble poem ; we admire the splendour of 
some passages, the ingenuity of others; but in so far as it “ reflects 
the age,” it is, after all, nothing more than a novel in verse, and 
not a transcendently good novel, either. And as to the “ reflect- 
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ing” process—can it be said that Mrs. Browning sympathizes with 
her age? Does she not rather scorn it? Is she not rather anxious 
to set it to rights—to turn it into another groove—recall it 
from its cherished objects, make quite another age of it, m fact ? 
And must not this be almost always the course of generous minds ? 
We do not mean that they must always, like some philosophers, be 
looking back to a particular epoch, when their pet virtues flourished 
in unmitigated perfection, and always sneering at the course which 
things are taking now, yet without any practical effort to mend 
them. But, from the time of Plato, the best men and deepest 
thinkers have always felt that their age, as it stood, was not a 
thing to be “set to music;” it was, on the contrary, excessively 
out of tune, and needed a great deal of twisting of wires and 
repairing of stops, before any tune could be got out of it :—bellows 
to mend, in short, on all hands, and a long score to be worked 
through ! Hence all poets who have had tact as well as power, have 
found that the mine from which they could draw visions of noble- 
ness and grandeur and beauty lay, not in a region where their 
highest conceptions were liable to be brought imto ignominious 
comparison with the common realities of every-day life, but in one 
inaccessible to worldly feet, and surrounded by the charmed circle 
by which the wand of imagination excludes whatever is unfit to 
come within its mystic precincts. 


“ Jupiter illa piso secrevit littora genti 
Ut inquinavit ere tempus aureum.” 


What, then, is the kind of poetry which it is wisest for a poet 
to cultivate at the present day? Which is the department which 
is at once the least hackneyed and the most impressive ? We answer, 
that of dramatic narrative. Action of some kind, rather than reflee- 
tion or mere outpouring of emotion, is the line in which we believe 
that poetic capability has now most room to show itself. We entirely 
sympathize with the views which Mr. Matthew Arnold has expressed 
on this point in the preface to his volume of poems, though we do 
not feel equal admiration for the form in which he has tried to carry 
them into practice; and we shall always be ready to welcome any 
writer, and give him honestly such praise as we can, who approaches 
his work in a similar spirit ;—with an impressive aim, a high cul- 
tivation, and the absence of that egotism which is sure to narrow 
even if it deepens the perceptions. 

‘ We have said that we think Mr. Stigant’s volume a meritorious 
one, and we may now add that we think its goodness is, in a great 
degree, of the kind which we have referred to as desirable in the 
foregoing remarks. Some of those who agree with us in principle, 
might even go so far as to say that its appearance is a favourable 
symptom of the direction which the poetry of the present day 
seems likely to take. It would, however, be absurd to lay too 
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much stress upon the publication of a single volume, by an almost 
unknown author; nor do we intend to hold out the one before us 


as a specific for the dissatisfaction on poetic matters which we have 


described as a symptom of contemporary opinion, But, when any 
department of literature is in a fluctuating and transitional state, 
and the direction of its next development is as yet doubtful, any 
work, even of average merit, which looks like a step in the right 
direction, possesses a claim to attention. Mr. Stigant, however, is 
a writer of much more than average merit, nor do we learn this 
now for the first time. His Life of Sir Philip Sidney, in the 
Cambridge Essays, showed considerable grasp, as well as delicacy 
of mind, and a forcible, though somewhat florid style. The choice 
of subject, no less than its treatment, indicated the sympathies of 
the writer, and would lead us to expect that his scope might prove 
a wider one than is usually the case with a first attempt. In this 
point the present volume has not disappointed us, and we remark 
in it two characteristics, which, independently of its poetic power, 
broadly separate it from the works of most of the minor poets of 
the day, and justify us in treating it with cordiality, and devoting 
some space to its examination. No one can have failed to remark 


that most of the poems which appear, and are as speedily forgotten, 
undergo that fate less from imperfection of style than from a bad 
choice of subject, or a bad way of treating a subject which in itself 
is unobjectionable. Either the topic is too large for any one but a 


Dante or a Milton to grapple with,—or it is thoroughly hackneyed, 
—or else it is taken from some hole and corner of human nature, 


co-extensive, perhaps, with the phase of mind through which its 
author happened to be passing, but not of substance enough in 
any ease for more than a lyrical effusion. And it is too. often 


treated with an utter disregard of coherence and probability, with- 
out any evidence that its author has taken pains to work it out, or 
to do justice even to his own inadequate conception. We may 
read it, and may admire isolated passages, but the whole leaves no 


more impression than so many pages of the Elegant Extracts, and 
we never think of recurring to it to regain the mood of mind which 


it produced, because it did not produce any, except wonder how 
the writer could find so many clever things to say, and yet make 


so little out of them. Any action it may contain is not that of 
the 


/ “Courser of ethereal race 
With neck in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace,” 


but rather resembles the progress of the kangaroo, a creature 


wholly destitute of symmetry, and making its way only by an 
uncouth succession of jumps. 

In both the points we have specified, Mr. Stigant is very favour- 
ably contrasted with the writers in question. He has chosen good 


subjects, of sufficiently general interest, and not beyond his com- 
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pass, and has presented them in a clear and coherent way. This 
does not seem very high praise, but, in these days, a beginning, 
middle, and end, are not things of such common occurrence that 
they do not deserve recognition, He has, moreover, studied his 
subjects, and imbued himself with a good deal of local colour, so 
that we really get something like a picture of what is professed to 
be described. His imagination is vivid and gorgeous, and his 
language full of an impassioned vigour, of which the only fault is 
an occasional over-luxuriance, which a more chastened taste would 
have pruned away. The volume contains seven poems of consider- 
able length, a number of minor pieces, and some translations from 
the German. The latter, though not quite finished enough to 
place their author in the first rank, are of sufficient merit to 


warrant us in saying that we think a collection of similar ones 


might prove a popular experiment. Many of them are from Heine, 
with whom Mr. Stigant obviously has much sympathy, and whom 
he has imitated, unconsciously perhaps, in some of his original 
verses, Of the minor pieces we shall not say much, since they are 


the least considerable, both in bulk and in value. aot of them 


are pretty and playful, but are wanting in the polish which alone 
can give enduring vitality to a slight lyric. One or two only call 
for remark. One, entitled *‘ Souvenir,” we shall quote, because it 
will give us an opportunity of making our chief objection to Mr. 
Stigant’s productions, and will release us for the pleasanter duty 
of drawing attention to the more favourable specimens of his 
powers :— 
“ A little holding of the breath, 
As though some element of death 


Were mingled with the air that sounds thy once-loved name ; 
One feebler pulsing of the heart, 


One faint glow from the brain may start, 
And mantle on my cheek to show of these my shame. 


“A sigh in the waning light, 
A moan in the dead midnight, 
In the sad grey dawn cold traces of a tear ; 
Such, such indeed may be, 
But not, oh not for thee ; 


The aspic which has poisoned us is not for that more dear.” 


Now these stanzas are in some respects not unworthy of Shelley— 
the first three lines of the second verse in particular might have 
been written by him. But the want of finish, and consequent 
obscurity, give them almost the look of one of those clever parodies 
which delude a reader by some gleam of meaning, and some real 
poetry, but break down with him in the end. What a very harsh 
inversion is formed by the words “of these my shame”; and how 
very colloquial is the expression “for that more dear,” as would 
have been at once evident had the words been placed in their 
natural order. Then there is a want of point in the last line. 
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How should an aspic which has poisoned anybody be “ more dear,” 
or dear under any circumstances? If there is the meaning in the 
lines which there seems to be, it ought to have been more clearly 
brought out ; at present it is scarcely more than a vague strain of 
music, which strikes some responsive chord of association, but 
melts away before we can seize and recognize it. We speak 
strongly on this point, because the lines have the true ring about 
them, and ought not to have been spoiled by want of pains, and 
also because we have no space to point out other, though much 
less flagrant, instances of the same kind, but which even a slightly- 
critical reader will be at no loss to discover. 

The other poem to which we alluded is the Proem to an Un- 
finished Tale; and we did so chiefly because it is good, and in a 
style which Mr. Stigant has not elsewhere employed. It reminds 
us somewhat of Leigh Hunt—is conceived in his spirit, and in 
that irregular, decasyllabic rhyme, which is so flexible for narrative 
purposes. As far as it goes, it describes a country reverie in 
summer, in a way which is calculated to send a sympathetic reader 
out into Epping Forest or Burnham Beeches on the first warm 

ay :— 


“ Who has not loved beneath a July sun 
To count the headlong waves that leap and run 
Along the pebbled shallov.s of the brook ? 
~ = at length within a grassy nook : 
avilion’ i ce 
vi ion’d by a bright-green canopy ; ‘ 
“Who has not then seen hamadryads sit 
Beneath the shade of close-boughed oaks, and knit 
(Their dark hair rippling e’er their busy hands) 
Anemones and blue bells into bands 
And crowns to grace the revels of old Pan? 
Who has not seen a brown-faced oread scan, 
Beneath a spreading beech, with laughing eyes, 
A fox-eared satyr wide-mouthed with surprise ; 
Or a white nymph sly peeping through the sedge 
To see an idle faun, on the other edge, 
Splash one foot in the river as he stands, 
Grasping a branch above him with both hands?” 
* * * * * » 


“Then will I lie supine, and shade my sight 
From the clear sunshine, while my soul unveils 
The world of poets, and sweet forms of light 
Shall toss plumes gaily to the summer gales : 
The cream-white steed of Guenevere the fair 
With housings red shall paw along the air, 
And Bradamante her enchanted lance 
Shall bear, while sweeping auburn tresses dance 
Adown her gorget, and her plume of snow 
Haags from the gold casque at her saddle-bow ; 
And I shall feel Armida’s wondrous eyes, 

As in her car the magic beauty lies ; 

Una and Una’s lion, Pastorel, 

Sweet Amoret and fairest Florimel ; 

All gentle Spenser’s pale maids shall go by, 
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With eyes down dropt in maiden chastity ; 

And then a crowd of knights shall spur along, 
Each looking for his damsel in the throng ; 

And last, the lank-jawed, solitary Don 

Shall try to spur his bony charger on, 

Burning to do some deed of courage high, 

While Sancho, following, drains the wine-skin dry.” 


These are charming pictures; the first and second are worthy of 
Keats, and the third embodies associations which many must have 
wished to put into verse. But Mr. Stigant has in this poem also 
been too sparing of the file. Such a penny-a-liner’s word as “ jour- 
nalistic” does not come in well among these beautiful images. Nor 
is such 2 line as “ Give me from airy morn to careless stray,” fit for 
the company in which we find it. “ While tears of twilight mourn 
the dying day,” is an echo—probably an unconscious one—of the 
old epigram :-— 


“The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.” 


We have some doubt of the correctness of “the furze-brake where 
the linnet sings ””—a passage which occurs in the same poem. Do 
linnets, or any birds, usually sing in furze-brakes? - Two lines in 
the same poem,— 


“Tn days like these with fancy’s wings unfurl’d 
We feel the freshness of an earlier world,” 


is a reminiscence of Mr, Matthew Arnold,— 


“There was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
a dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of an earlier world.” 


One other point we must mention in which these poems are defec- 
tive. Mr. Stigant shows a want of ear, which betrays him occa- 
sionally into very rough and inharmonious lines, full of monosylla- 
bles, and difficult—as we have found by experience—to read aloud. 
It also has led him to a more unusual fault—that of a total change 
of metre in some of the poems. In that entitled Eros and Anteros, 
for example, stanzas nine to twelve are in a different metre to the 
rest :— 
VIII. 
“ Phebe prim, severe, and steadfast, 
Never chang’d her earnest mien, 


Day by day she drill’d her captive 
In one rigid hard routine. 


Ix. 


“She kept him in a sumptuous cage, 

With gold bars all bright around, 
And on ankles and on wrists the maid 
Slender golden fetters bound.’’ 
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What can be more clumsy in rhythm than the latter of these 
stanzas? The Vision of Barbarossa is open to the same objec- 
tion. Part of it is in iambic rhythm, like the verse used in Mrs. 
Browning’s Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, part in trochaic metre, 
like Locksley Hall. Look at the following lines :— 


“Ttalia twines her trembling hands in blood-bedabbled hair , 
And Hungary eyes her chainéd limbs with look of dumb despair. 


inking thus I wander’d onwards harassed by forebodings sore, 
Who at home can sit in comfort when woe shivers at the door?” 


Here the first two lines are iambic, that is, the emphasis falls on 
the even syllables “twines,” “hands,” “hair,” “ eyes,” “limbs,” 
‘despair.’ In the second couplet the ictus is on the first, third, 
fifth syllables, and so on. Or take these :— 


“Then burst a rif | a sight which made | my senses swim | amain, 
Endless ranks of | arméd warriors | couch’d across an | endless | plain.” — 


Here the second line has one syllable more than the first, and the 
stress is naturally laid upon it. Compare also the following— 


“Twixt the beaming argent mullions flash’d the lozeng’d window frames, 
Ruby splendours, blots of azure, emerald glories, topaz flames ; 
All about the silver mouldings tracery wreath’d of rosy fire ; 
Peopled was with. glowing statue every niche and glitt’ring spire ; 
In the centre nel the — carven fine as chaséd gold” 
Starry fringes, gemmy clusters, close embosséd and enroll’d ”— 


with these :— 


“They ’1l hide themselves beneath the mask of civil right and good, 
Sing psalms of thanks when all the earth reeks up with noble blood.” 


and observe whether a hitch does not occur if they are read con- 
tinuously. 

We have exhausted our censure, both on the score of slightness 
of matter in some of the smaller poems, and of imperfection of 
finish in most, and we gladly pass on to the longer ones, for it is 
on these that the reputation of this volume must rest. The 
Vision of Barbarossa is founded on the old legend that the 
Emperor is shut up in the mountains near Salzburg, whence he 
sends forth his page from time to time to see if the “ ravens,” 
that is, the Roman hierarchy, are still abroad, and is intended to 
symbolize the truth that the chivalrous impulses of humanity are 
stifled by the predominance of Romanism. The poet imagines 
the mountain to open and disclose the army hid within. He is 
conducted through myriads of steel-clad warriors, and a maze of 
splendid architecture, to the piesence of the Emperor, who sits, 
with amber-flowing hair and golden armour, to hear “ news of 
hated Rome,” and tells the stranger, at some length, his opinion 
of that Power. The page is meanwhile absent, but of course 
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returns without good news, and the vision abruptly closes. 
Whether considered ‘ws mere descriptive piece, or as a political 
and religious,philippic, the poem is a fine one, nervous in its flow, 
exalted in its feeling, and exuberant in its pictorial magnificence. 
In regard to the latter quality, indeed, we have heard the remark, 
that it deserves the name of a Vision of Beverley as much as of 
Barbarossa, and no doubt the following passage might afford 
more than one hint to the managers for the next pantomime 
season :— 


“Through the gate a lofty vista, archways less’ning span by span, 
From quadrangle to quadrangle, piere’d the building’s endless plan. 
As I pass’d, nor stay nor question from the oe warders there, 
Rows of golden wingéd dragons led the way into the square : 

In no palace of enchantment sung of in romances old 

Read we of such rarest crystals, marbles, gem-encrusted gold: 

In each court great squaréd squadrons, knights in cémplete armour stood, 
Vizors down and straight uplifted lances like a bristling wood. 

As I went, new marvels ever flooded forth upon my gaze, 

Less’ning vaults of golden panels spangled o’er with diamond blaze ; 
Flights of stairs of shining marble, with gold wreathéd balustrade, 
Cornice white with silver frostwork, chequer-pavéed long arcade ; 

Till at length a mightier mass of opal domes and silver spires, 

And a front of dazzling lustre cloth’d with iridescent fires, 

O’er a row of marble dragons, flick’ring tongue and claws of gold, 
Golden-scaléd, golden-wingéd of the central structure told ;” 


The following is from the speech of the Emperor :— 


“ While the just and bleeding martyr they consign to lowest hell, 
Unto Oarnage and to Havoc, they will ring the tocsin bell. 
When the town is heap’d with corpses, and blood drowns the kennel mire, 
Their Te Deums and Hosannahs will they sing in full-voiced choir, 
They will cram the gorge of murder with Christ’s sacrament of grace, 
Kiss and wash with holy water its blood-spirted hands and face. 
O Europe, Europe, dare to say, a lie is aye a lie! 
Stand up erect and face man’s God in manhood’s majesty.” 
* * + * * * 


~ 
“ Dispossess the harpy tribe of triple crown and Peter’s keys, 

Need ye aught of Boss or Pope with open hearts and praying knees ? 
Let no vulture’s filthy garbage feed your young ones in the schools, 
Let them drink rruTH’s living waters, not Rome’s poison’d scummy pools: 
Take the blind from off the eyesight, strip the cowl from off the brain, 
And the light of Christ shall freely in the darken’d conscience reign : 
And when your souls for aye have burst the papal prison bands, 
Then ride i with my warrior hosts abroad through all the lands.” 


Rudello and the Countess of Tripoli and Raoul de Coucy are 
two stories of chivalry, in the eight-lined stanza, like that of Don 
Juan or Lytton’s King Arthur. The former is a version of the stor 
told, we think, by Boccaccio, of the troubadour knight who fell in 
love with a lady from hearing of her beauty, and set out to throw 
himself at her feet, but died on the instant of his arrival. The 
story is tenderly and poetically told, with much southern glow 
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and colour about it. The style has a somewhat antique cast, as 
befits the subject, and though we have here also to note some want 
of smoothness and polish, the intentional irregularity of the 
metre, and the beauty of many of the thoughts, cause the defect, 
where it occurs, to be little felt. The following stanzas will show 


the quality of both this and the succeeding poem :— 


“For love too has its martyrs, who have shown 
Pure passion is redemption to the soul, 
To give it back its wings and be a zone 
Like that of Cypris, to call back the whole 
Of its lost glory, a pure ray outthrown 
Into the caves of earth, where, like a mole, 
Sense blindly feels the way ; a rift of light 
In prison cell which shows the outer Infinite.” 
* * * * * * 


“O use not beauty as Circéan wine, 3 

To make the soul more earthly than before ; 

Earth’s beauty is the prelude to divine 
If from its heights we teach the heart to soar, 

And seek our lost home in the Hyaline ; 
Then temperance will lead us to the door 

Of th’ inner shrine, wherefrom the chainless soul 

The mystery of earth shall break and roll.” 


Rudello arrives at the palace at Tripoli :— 


“ And when she heard it was that gentle knight, 
The wingéd fancies of whose songs had flown 
O’er this dark life, like trailing stars of night, 
And in whose strains—the echoes of her own 
Sweet thoughts—she found imperishing delight, 
All mute she stood, and pale. O’er her blue zone 
Her white-robed bosom showed her beating heart, 
And her suspended breath was held in lips apart. 


“ A thousand thoughts behind her brow of snow, 

Dizzy and dim—like wings of humming bees 

About the blossoming thyme—flit to and fro ; 
Then, like a ring-dove fray’d, forthwith she flees. 

Her golden tresses far behind her flow 
Along the corridors, and in the breeze 

Of her swift haste, come Love and Charity, 

Of their excelling child the angel ruth to see.” 


Raoul de Coucy is the story of the medizval knight who trea- 
cherously killed his favoured rival and served up his head to the 
lady in a bowl of wine. It is told in the same style as Rudello, 
and with the same kind of power. 

The best poem of all, lowever, is Samson and Dalilah, and it is 
this one in particular which, being characterized, as we think, by 
judiciousness in choice of subject and probability in structure of 
narrative, will probably induce most who take it up to examine 
the volume further. The author has, of course, avoided that part 
of Samson’s career which has been handled by Milton, and has 
confined himself to a description of the process by which the 
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Hebrew champion is won over to disclose his secret. We do not 
share the opinion of one of Mr. Stigant’s critics, who appears to 
think Samson a rather common-place sort of hero. There is cer- 
tainly nothing intellectual about his character. He was far from 
being a Robert Bruce, or a Washington, or even a Toussaint 
YOuverture. The class to which he belonged is that of the 
Jeanne Darcs and Harper’s-Ferry Browns of history, men whose 
** mission” comes from a sort of mystic inspiration, rather than 
from any logical ground, and who succeed as long as they keep to 
it, but collapse as soon as they begin to try anything like tempo- 
rizing or diplomacy. This consciousness of a high calling, of a 
Divine afflatus, which the connexion with Dalilah was likely to 
imperil,is the one interesting point which the imagination can 
discover in Samson’s pre-Miltonic history, and it is on this that 
Mr. Stigant has seized, with much tact, and no lack of power to 
work out his idea, In a series of brilliant scenes, he sets before 
us Samson enraptured with the beauty of his perfidious mistress, 
—who, bribed by the heathen priests to wile out his secret, and 
threatened with death if she fails, is a sort of type of the cour- 
tesan in general, murmuring “ necessity” as the plea for what she 
would otherwise abhor ;—his wavering, and his ultimate fall. 
The first part of the poem describes a quarrel between the pair. 
The beauty is at her toilet, and is replying to her lover’s fervid 
protestations :— 


“Then with a laugh, ‘ Fine words,’ cried Dalilah,' 
‘ Fine words, upon my life!’ and speaking thus 
Fhe rose, and at the mirror once more stood, 
Within the endless radiance of whose steel 
She wound her odorous curls of silken hair 
Into an anadem about her head ; 
Then took two pins, each dagger-like, with heads 
Of monstrous pearl o’er-filigree’d with gold, 
And spearing through her up-tress’d locks with one, 
The other held she in her ivory teeth, 
And spoke again. ‘ Ye men !—who knows but one—’ 
Then taking that steel shank from out her lips— 
‘Who knows but one, she knows you all; the same, - 
The very same singsong and weary tune 
Ye chant to all poor women, whose sad fate 
It is to listen to your loving groans.” 
* om * - * 
“By Ashtaroth, I believe 
Yon sea you tell such dismal tales about— 
The Dead Sea, if the soil is charred and black, 
It is with calcined bones of murdered men— 
Men slain to death by woman’s wicked eye ; 
Bones brought from every quarter of the earth, 
To testify your sex’s martyrdom.” 
* > ~ + * + 
“ Well, well! we must endure our passive fate ; 
What. passes in the inmost heart of hearts 
Of woman ’tis her glory to conceal ; 
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Full oft perhaps her martyrdom, her love 

Is not lip-vaunted : like a sacred fire 

She —_ it close in holy secrecy, 

And feeds with many a hidden sacrifice. 

Yet is its presence palpable enough 

To those who are true votaries of the fane, 
Who have due sense to know the perfume born 
From costly sandal-wood, spice, frankincense, 
Thrown on all silently behind the veil.” 





After a lover-like conversation, in which each recalls the circum- 
stances of their first meeting, which is the occasion for a couple 
of the author’s brilliant Oriental pictures, Dalilah in vain urges 
Samson to tell her all, and at last, goaded to madness by his 
evident distrust, first strikes him, and then, upon his making up 
his mind to depart and see her no more, attempts to stab him. 
Foiled in this, she falls into a swoon, and arouses the strong 
man’s pity. He watches by her side all night, but on quitting 
her in the morning, she gives him one more day to purchase his 
reconciliation with her by a full disclosure. He departs, irreso- 
lute and ill at ease. A priest of Dagon comes to Dalilah and 
threatens her with death unless she gains her end by the suc- 
ceeding day. Meanwhile, Samson wanders forth into the desert. 
His feelings are powerfully described in the following lines :— 


«0 aang ! what art thou without continence, 
Wisdom, and chastity, and temperance ? 

A mighty column on a ruined base ; 

Aye tottering to the fall—a house on sand, 

A noble ship ill caulk’d and with loose bolts, 
Ready to fall asunder on the deep. 

Thus Samson’s very strength his weakness grew ; 
His blood, with unpermitted luxury fired, 

Boiled like hot lava in his bursting veins. 

That day he found no rest : whene’er he stopp’d, 
His thoughts like swallows, when they skim the grass 
This way and that, upon approach of rain, 

Kept no one path, but darted to and fro, 

Now would he go at once unto his tribe 

And never see the fatal tempter more ; 

Now, all contrition, he an rush straight back 
And sigh and groan for pardon at her feet— 

So constant battle was within his mind. 
Sometimes he thought upon his happy youth, 
And mourn’d his peaceful days and sleepful nights, 
When his calm blood most temperately pulsed, 
And Innocence kept peace within his soul. 

But quick the memories of insensate throbs, 
Delicious torments, and devouring bliss 

Flew o’er his senses with the speed of light ; 
And all his thoughts like burning grains of sand 
Spun, whirl’d around in Passion’s hot simoom. 
And as the Libyan lion, in whose side 

The Aithiop hunter with unerring aim 

Has lodged the venom’d barb from hornéd bow. 
Dies not at once, but rages far and wide , 
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Beneath the brazen furnace of the sky, 

And spurns the earth, and drags his stinging side 
Along the sand, and roars fit roars to break 

The sleep of Thothmes in his pyramid, 

And finds no easement till in kingly state 

He lays his lifeless head upon the sand— 

So *t was with Samson ; for his temples burned, 
His eyeballs seemed like flame beneath his lids, 
His cheek and lips and breast were flaming hot, 
And in his liver burnt hot coals of fire.” 


This is strongly put, though we wish the “liver” were an “ un- 
permitted luxury” to poets of the present day. It is not by any 
means a nice organ for their purposes. But let that pass. Sam- 
son, after slaying a few wild beasts (which, if he had been a mus- 
cular Christian would no doubt have had a more moral effect on 

' his mind, than it had under the circumstances), is reminded of 
Dalilah in the manner described in the following lines—which are 
wonderfully true to nature :— 


“ 





As he went, he raised his mantle’s fold 
To cleanse his beaded brow. The robe’s perfume 
Darted like poisoned arrows through his brain, 
And drew his thoughts again to Dalilah, 

And all the ancient madness came once more,” 


Impotent in will, the slave of passion turns on his heel at once: 


the struggle is over. The succeeding passage, describing his 
arrival, is one of the finest in the poem :— 


“ He reached ere eve the vineyard o’er the house 
Where dwelt the fair Philistine ; there adown 
He sat amid the vines, on which the kids 
Were browsing, and he pluck’d the ringlets sour 
To eae his burning thirst ; and as he sat 
He heard the noise of revellers, sounds of pipes, 
And conch hoarse blown, and timbrels for the dance, 
In honour of date harvest, then begun. 
And Samson felt so lone he well-nigh wept : 
And from the melting mood a thought flashed forth, 
That yet there was one way by which he might 
Serve God, and not abandon Dalilah ; 
And as he thought, he wondered how this plan 
Occurr’d so late, but yet not all too late: 
It was so simple, he was quite resolved. 
And as he sat there, eve came on apace ; 
Faint and more faint grew the cicala’s song, 
More faint the murmurs of the yellow bees, 
Beating with filmy wing round latest flowers. 
All crimson glowed the naked purple hills, 
Which border’d on the lake of tawny sand, 
From the broad desert push’d nigh to the vale, 
Sweet was the dewy eve and very still, 
And shrinkingly the stars god tes by one 


Through the blue sky, as though each fear’d the day 
Would see it, and grew bolder as it saw 

Its sister bolder shine ; the fire-flies flash’d, 

And danced like little wingéd stars below, 
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“Then Samson felt the mild reproof: of eve, 
And would have wept, but that he quick uprose ' 
And went down through the vines unto the road, 
Eager to put his purpose to the proof. 
It was so still that the thick puffs of dust 
Which *neath the camels’ feet going city-ward 
Sprang in the air, moved not to right nor left, 
But rose and slowly fell. How still the palms 
Hung there, within that happy vale of Sorek, 
Their feather’d heads, as though they dream’d of heaven ! 


He paused where two in silent blissfulness 
Leaned down, as doating on the crystal race 

Of the cool wave which leap’d o’er a red rock, 
And foam’d and gurgled out its evening song 
Within its rocky fount. The dancing lymph 

He dashed upon his brow ; while city girls 

Came singing, with their pitchers on their heads, 


To get their evening draught of that pure stream. 
He hurried up, and reached the well-known house 
Which glimmered whitely in the purple shade, 
And entered at the gate, and felt at rest, 

Not knowing that he pass’d the gates of Hell.” 


This is picturesque in grouping, beautiful in sentiment, and nice 


in observation, and concludes with startling force. The notable 
device by which Samson hopes to reconcile his passion and his 
duty, is conceived with an ingenuity for which Mr. Stigant 
deserves very great credit. It is, to persuade the bewitch- 


ing Canaanitish woman to forsake her false gods, and become a 
convert to the faith of the Hebrews. At the banquet which she 


has prepared in expectation of Samson’s return, and which is 
painted with a Titianic splendour, he recounts the history of his 
chosen race, and proposes to her to share his glory, his name, and 


his religion. She gives an apparently eager consent, and, won 
by her false sincerity, he tells her all she desires. The next cup 
of wine and the “ supreme caress,” overcome him, and he sleeps,— 





“For in that latent cup she mixed a charm, 
A sleeping philtre bought from a weird hag, 
Who dwelt within a cave upon Mount Ziph,”— 


and the champion is speedily bound and delivered to his enemies ; 
his career, as far as Mr. Stigant has to do with it, here coming to 
a close. On Dalilah the poet wreaks poetical justice. She flies 
with her ill-got wealth to a rich ‘lover, “ Zavan, the merchant 
prince of Tyre,” whom, after sharing his luxury for the usual 
time, she brings to ruin, and “ seeks a wealthier mate.” But one 


day, a leprous beggar asks alms, and she accidentally touches 


“°T was Zavan, once the merchant prince of Tyre ! 
Soon all her beauty turned to loathsomeness ; 
She grew quite white, and wither’d as a crone ; 
And liv’d in utter want in dark rock-caves 
Upon the hill-side ; till at last she died, 

In open air, rag-festering in the sun, 
And dogs and vultures tore her wrinkled flesh.” 
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We have given the narrative of this poem at considerable length, 


because we consider that the art of putting a story together is an 


uncommon one, and that Mr. Stigant seems to have a very good 
notion of it. There are several pocts of the day who could have 
written as he has done in point of imagery and picturesque group- 
ing, but hardly more than one or two who could have combined 


all this with an effective and probable tissue of circumstances. 


We rate this power high, because, the more we read poetry, the 
more convinced we feel that form and good construction are in- 
dispensable to the success of even the best works, and that any- 
thing short of the very best has no chance of being read a second 


time without them. Qur extracts will have conveyed sufficient 
idea of the way in which the execution of the poem is carried out, 


to enable us to omit any very detailed criticism. We will only 
say that we think Mr. Stigant succeeds better in blank verse than 
in rhyme, the exigencies of which appear to trammel him so much, 


that he will not give the labour necessary for entire smoothness 
and absence of the appearance of joins, There are a good many 


“raw edges” in most of the poems, but in the one now before us 
we have no fault of that sort to find; and as it is the longest, it 
is also the most successful of the whole. 

The dramatic situation, and the “ motive” of “Samson and 


Dalilah,” have recalled to us another poem, in which the wiliness 


of woman has been recently portrayed. Those who have read our 
article on the Idylls of the King, will be aware that we pay Mr. 


Stigant a very high compliment by instituting any comparison be- 
tween his work and “Vivien.” It is interesting, however, to note 


such features of resemblance and difference as exist in the two 
cases, There is a secret to be gained in both ; but as the obstacles, 
80 the means, are different in each. Merlin is as strong in mind 
as Samson in body, but yields like Samson. He is cool, and full of 
experience—so his distrust must be overcome by a persuasion of 
Vivien’s credibility. ‘ Ethical persuasiveness,” as the Greek rheto- 
rician would express it, is the line she must take. Hence her change 
of manner, which Tennyson has described with such remarkable 
subtlety, and her sudden recourse to her old weapons of impor- 
tunity and physical blandishment, the instant her protestations 
and adjurations seem to have taken effect. With Samson the 
victory is easier ; for there is more of the sensual element to work 
upon, mingled with the influences of associations and custom ; and 
Dalilah’s power is seconded by the perverse half-clever compromise 
of Samson himself. As regards style, the younger writer does not 
sustain the comparison so well, for the subtlety, point, and preg- 
nancy which have made Tennyson popular, are not the kind of 
excellences which belong to Mr. Stigant’s school. -But as regards 
inventive power, the latter has no reason to be ashamed of seeing 
his work placed side by side with any otlier of the same length 


which has appeared for a long time. 
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The three poems entitled “The Jungfrau ” are an attempt to 
depict the characteristic scenery and associations of the higher Swiss 
mountains, and they accomplish this exceedingly difficult task with 
a certain degree of success. The first of them, “ Die Konigin,” 
is in style a little like Shelley’s “ Arethusa.” “ Armageddon ” is 
an embodiment of a wild legend, which peoples the Roth-thal 
during storms with the spirits of bad men torn by demoniac wolves, 
and other aerial avengers of blood. There is considerable force in 
this short poem, though its finish is open to improvement, “ Des 
Jagers Gelubde” (The Hunter’s Vow) is a description of a sort of 
“ Excelsior” hero, who loses his life in gaining the crest of the 
Maiden Mountain. Mr. Stigant has set before us a vast diorama 
of Alpine scenery, of which, perhaps, none but members of the 
Alpine club can estimate the exact truthfulness, There are many 
good stanzas, but from the nature of the subject there is some 
monotony, and we have found that it does not bear a second 
perusal so well as some other parts of the volume. “ Urbs Adum- 
brata”’ is a lament over the sins and sorrows of a great city seen 
by night. To the feelings which many must have experienced, 
and which are so oppressive, of utter despair at the misery which 
one knows to exist around one,—of abhorrence of the wrong which 
is done, and pity for the unoffending who endure it,—Mr. Stigant 
has given expression in a series of Byronic stanzas, which those 
who most dissent from the author as to the cause of the evil he 
deplores, will admire for their strong human feeling, and their 
sympathy with sorrow and pain. A poem more truly reflective in 
its cast than any of the foregoing is the “ Evening by the Sea at 
Sorrento,” in the general idea of which there is nothing very new, 
its tendency being what meditations by the sea-shore generall 
have been in all times. But these meditations are well reemal 
in a metre very happily chosen, and preserve the key with which 
they start with much strength and beauty of language. The fol- 
lowing stanzas, which we take almost at random, have something 


of the spirit of both Wordsworth and Shelley about them :— 


“ The sun has laid his crown of fire below 
The finest margin of the sapphire wave, 
But o’er the one half sky a crimson glow 
Is rolled from out the dead day’s western grave, 
Like glory hovering o’er a hero’s death. 
The trembling sea pants gently like the breast 
Of some soft maiden, who, with silent feet 
And inly-holden breath, 
Goes forth amid the moonlit woods in quest 
Of Love, who waits her on a moss-grown seat. 


“© world-old whisper of the ageless main, 
a, yaonsy murmurs of immortal claim, 
Send, send your peace into the weary brain, 
And round the yearning heart your soothing balm, 
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Cool as the wave which rock-encircling weaves 
Beneath my feet a silver fringe of foam 
On the bright edges of broad glassy waves, 
More green than the greenest leaves 
Of sunlit chestnut—right above the home 
Of Nereids in their starry moss-grown caves.” 
* * * * * 
“ Still rolling on across the countless ages 
Unweariedly, O waves, your sacred pean, 
With purest thoughts ye have fed bards and sages ; 
Still, as of old, when by the blue Aigean 
Blind Homer tracked the tempest-beaten sail 
Of wise Ulysses through his deathless rhyme, 
Ye beat the sands in rushing harmony 
Vocal to those who hail 
Beneath the shroud of space and form and time 
The dim monitions of Infinity. 


“ And to me now, O waves, of those dear years 

Ye tell the tale—years free from doubt or blame. 

My heart dissolves. Flow, flow, unbidden tears ! 

IT am the child once more, whom fear and shame 

And dark suspicion had not yet distraught ; 

Who in his infant dreamings on the shore 

Heard God’s clear — from the wave ; yet ere 
he brain was overwrought 

By slighting, for unprofitable lore, 

The intimations of earth, sea, and air.” 


We must here bring these remarks to a close. We trust that 
our extracts and criticisms, and the tolerably complete view we 
have given of this writer, will have justified the opinion with 
which we set out,—that his volume is one of great promise, 
and of much actual performance; and that its appearance 
may be viewed as of favourable omen for the prospects of poetry 
in general. The line he has taken is a good one, and apparently 
suited to his powers, which are not so well adapted to the patient 
elaboration of small works as tothe dashing in of large subjects, on 
a wide canvas, with bright colours and strong contrasts. But even 
in these, care and pains are required; and we have therefore 
warned him that in respect of style he is very far from perfect, 
and that his best thoughts will lose much if they are not worked 
out in a more finished form. But as regards the essentials of his 
craft—passion, power, depth of sympathy, and the common sense 
of poetic invention—he bids fair to take one day a high place 
among modern English poets. We are much mistaken if he can- 
not do something still better, and also on a broader scale, than 
anything now before us; and he will not do justice to the capa- 
bilities of his genius, if he does not attempt a task which adequate 
preparation, and that carefulness in details which the highest 
genius cannot afford to despise, will surely enable him to 
accomplish. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.* 


Two books, which have been lately, and, indeed, almost simul- 
taneously published, have suggested to us our present article. 
The one which is published as the first volume of an important 
political biography, falls so far short of the requirements of such 
a work, that its chief value, in our eyes, consists of the vivid por- 
traiture of country life in the seventeenth century with which it 
incidentally presents us. The other is the well-written life of an 
Englishman whose life was well worthy to be written, but who 
made no pretension to any higher character than that of a gentle- 
man and a sportsman. The subject of the first is the celebrated 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Achitophel of the poet Dryden; of the 
second, the scarcely less celebrated ‘Tom Smith,” whose name is 
a household word from the Humber to the Downs of Hampshire, 
and was familiar even to the Emperor{Napoleon as that of the'first 
huntsman of England. 

Between the eras of these two men an enormous gulf lies ; and 
it may not be uninteresting to dwell on some of the many phases 
through which the Nimrod of the seventeenth century passed be- 
fore he finally emerged into the Nimrod of the present day. 
Before, however, we enter upon minor details, we would call atten- 
tion to one or two general and widely-operative causes, which have 
affected in different ways the character of the English country 
gentleman. We need scarcely point out to our readers how 
differently the squire of the seventeenth century and the squire 
of the eighteenth have been described by contemporary writers ; 
or rather, that the former has not been described at all as 
a specimen of particular grossness. The latter, if we may 
trust the almost unanimous voice of novel-writers and dramatists, 
was greatly behind his own age, both in refinement and educa- 
tion. Now, without giving our unqualified assent to the state- 
ments of Whig literateurs, who were interested in depreciating 
a body of men which principally consisted of Tories, we cannot 
bring ourselves to doubt that their picture is in the main cor- 
rect,—that there were more Tory fox-hunters than Sir Roger de 
Coverleys, and more Squire Westons than Squire Allworthys. 
Nor is it difficult to account for the fact. The civil wars must 
have exercised a demoralising effect upon the English gentry, both 


* Reminiscences of the late Assheton Smith, Esq.; or, the Pursuits of an 
English Country Gentleman. By Sir John KE, Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. 
London; Murray. 

Memoirs, Letters, and 7 eeu of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor, dc., dc. Edited by W. D. Christie, 
Esq. Murray. 
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by the poverty and consequent recklessness to which many of them 
were thereby reduced, as well as by the actual licence and de- 
bauchery with which they were then for the first time brought in 
contact. As the king’s cause declined, the soldiers of the king grew 
worse. Discipline was relaxed, and the example of a few leading 
men, who had imported into our quiet English villages the vices 
and debauchery of the Thirty Years’ War, speedily infected the 
whole cavalier party. It is needless to say that the restoration of 
Charles the Second did nothing towards purifying them of the 
taint. But it may not have been generally observed that the ex- 
pulsion of his family from the throne had a tendency to aggravate 
the evil. With all the immorality of the Restoration strong upon 
them, the great body of the English gentry was suddenly cut off 
from all those humanising influences which intercourse with the 
court and capital is calculated to exercise. They scorned to show 
themselves at St. James’s under the régime of a usurper, They 
would be at feud with the magnate of their own county—the Duke, 
the Marquis, or the Earl—who was probably a Whig. Thus they were 
thrown back entirely upon their own resources, and their own so- 
ciety ; and what Bolingbroke describes himself as doing,* immedi- 
ately after his retirement from court in 1714, became now too often 
the daily and hourly life of many a good gentleman, who was worthy 
of a higher career, It was not till half a century had passed, and 
the simultaneous exaltation of Toryism and agriculture, in the per- 
son of George the Third, had given the country gentleman both a 
fresh interest in his own estate, and an unimpeachable excuse for 
visiting the metropolis, that the claims of horses and hounds, of 
punch and “ October,” began slowly to surrender their monopoly, 
But it is an ill wind indeed that blows nobody good. It was during 
this interval that fox-hunting first became an art, and the first 
lines laid down on which its subsequent prosperity arose. Debarred 
from other pursuits, men concentrated their energies on sport ; 
and the guardsman of the present day, as he flies over the pastures 
of Lutterworth, or hurries through the woodlands of Warwickshire, 
little suspects to what extent political considerations have entered 
into his favourite sport, or how deep the debt of gratitude which 
he owes to the supporters of the House of Hanover. 

The life of the country gentleman in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century seems to have possessed all the enjoyments which 
it could boast of a hundred years later, with not so many of its 
vices. His house, built, perhaps, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
had its great hall, where guests could be entertained, and dogs of 
all kinds introduced, without inconvenience or discomfort. The 
ladies had a parlour to themselves. The luxury of flower gartlens 
was not yet introduced; but the kitchen-garden was in a high 
state of cultivation, and materials for liberal hospitality existed 


* Ze, “ Hunting, farming, drinking, and smoking, with a neighbouring 
Squire, celebrated for the amount of liquor he could carry.” 
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within a stone’s-throw of the windows. The fish-ponds, a 
remnant of the old monkish days, were always capitally stocked. 
Deer roamed through the park, which was then a much commoner 
appendage to a country-house than it is at present. And almost 
every such mansion had its rabbit-warren, dove-cot, and poultry 
ard on a large scale. Though the master of the house had but 
little command of literature, he seems to have had as much as his 
grandchildren ; while in field sports it is questionable if he had 
not considerably the advantage of them. Falconry then flourished 
in all its glory ; and in keeping up his breed of hawks, the sports- 
man possessed a source of interest as keen as that experienced by 
the Gilmours, the Gardeners, and the Osbaldestons of modern 
times, in their breed of hunters. The best kind of hawks were 
purchased for almost fabulous sums, and far exceeding anything 
now given for the best “weight carrier” in England. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, for instance, a cast of hawks (that is, a 
couple) fetched a thousand pounds—an enormous amount, if we 
allow for the difference in the value of money, It is evident, 
therefore, that great competition was maintained among sports- 
men. Nor was the sport which these costly birds afforded of at 
all an insignificant character. A. good burst at a heron, from the 
moment of his rising to the moment of his being stricken down, 
must often have lasted half an hour, with the chase in sight the 
whole time, and no check possible. Besides the heron, almost 
every kind of game which is now shot, furnished a quarry to the 
falcon: partridges, hares, rabbits, wild-fowl, and the now, alas! 
extinct bustard. For regular hunting our ancestors had the red- 
deer and the hare. The former existed pretty plentifully in the ex- 
tensive forest tracts, of which so large a part were thinned in the 
reigns of Charles II., William, and Queen Anne. The hare was 
supposed, however, to demand equal sporting ability; and hare- 
hounds seem to have been the first that were ever formed into 
regular packs. The fox at this time was generally coursed after 
the fashion described in Guy Mannering. But even that must 
have been capital sport. Next in order comes that most picturesque 
of all field sports, which occupied a prominent place in “The 
venatics” of two centuries ago, namely, otter-hunting. This 
sport, which, in common with hawking, would lead its votaries 
through the most beautiful scenery of their neighbourhoods, 
afforded a stimulating variety when the stag or the hare were 
out of season. Finally, in the pursuit even of the badger, the 
marten, and the wild cat, our ancestors enjoyed a real artistic 
sport, which it may be questioned if the steeplechase style of fox- 
hunting, which is now the only hunting left, can be fairly said to 
equal. 

"They had, indeed, nothing equivalent to our shooting. Par- 
tridges were either hawked, or taken in nets, after being found by 
pointers. Woodcocks were snared, and wild-fowl taken in decoys. 
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But, on the other hand, their fishing was in some sense superior to 
our own; that is to say, it afforded more amusement and variety. 
A gentleman could then divert himself very well with sports now 
relegated to schoolboys, and did not think it necessary either not 
to fish at all, or to rush away to Norway or to Scotland for the 
excitement of the salmon. 

The above variety of sports, all enjoyed in perfection on his own 
estate, furnished our country gentleman with oceupation for every 
month in the year, and kept him in constant health and spirits. 
Returning ftom the field, he usually dined about one, and in these 
days at least rose from table when dinner was coneluded. Then 
to while away the afternoon he had his bowling-green and his 
shovel-board, the latter a game soon after superseded by billiards. 
Or if neither the parson of the parish nor any near neighbour was 
at hand to play a rubber, he had nothing to do but to ride over to 
the nearest market-town, where there was generally a public bowl- 
ing-green, and he was pretty sure to find some half-dozen gentle- 
men of the county assembled for a friendly match and a glass of 
punch afterwards ; to be seasoned, perhaps, with a little conversa- 
tion about the audacious Mr. Hampden, or the beggarly Scotch 
rebels. Thence home to supper, and so to bed. The country 
gentleman, then as now, had of course his duties to perform as a 
landlord and a magistrate. And he might if he liked find time 
to indulge himself in less creditable pleasures, though the droit de 
Seigneur was less frequently exercised perhaps before the Restora- 
tion than after. Lord Shaftesbury, however, tells us of a remark- 
ably affable and popular old geutleman in Wiltshire, one the 
Honourable Henry Hastings, who, strange to say, was equally 
acceptable both to his neighbour’s wives and to his neighbours. 
No woman under forty, we are told, of the degree of yeoman or 
under, was safe from this bucolic libertine, who was nevertheless 
held in such esteem that the very husbands and brothers whom he 
had outraged were only too proud to come and drink with him. 
Such accommodating individuals are rare in these degenerate days. 
But had they not been, the provincial newspaper would still have 
knocked all these little amusements on the head. The old days 
described in the Spectator, when men ran down from town to 
collect their rents and debauch a milkmaid are gone for ever. 
The Radical Editor would very soon make mincemeat of the “ titled 
profligate :” destroy his influence in the borough, or spoil his 
election for the county. We believe, however, that these habits 
were more common after the Restoration; and, indeed, Lord 
Shaftesbury admits that this old villain was not a very common 
character. The whole account of him is extremely graphic and 
racy, and concludes as follows :-— 

“The upper part of this room had two small tables and a desk, on the 


one side of which was a church Bible, on the other the Book of Martyrs ; 
on the tables were hawks’ hoods, bells, and such like, two or three old green 
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hats with their crowns thrust in so as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which 
were of a pheasant kind of poultry he took much care of and fed himself ; 
tables, dice, cards, and boxes were not wanting. In the hole of the desk 
were store of tobacco pipes that had been used. On one side of this end of 
the room was the door of a closet, wherein stood the strong beer and the 
wine, which never came thence but in single glasses, that being the rule of 
the house exactly observed, for he never exceeded in drink or permitted it. 
On the other side was a door into an old chapel not used for devotion ; the 
pulpit, as the safest place, was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, pasty 
of venison, gammon of bacon, or great apple-pie with thick crust extremely 
baked, His table cost him not much, though it was very good to eat at, 
his sports supplying all but beef and mutton, except Friday, when he had 
the best sea-fish as well as other fish he could get, and was the day that his 
neighbours of best quality most visited him. He never wanted a London 
pudding, and always sang it in with ‘my part lies therein-a.’ He drank 
a glass of wine or two at meals, very often syrup of gilliflower in his sack, 
and had always a tun glass without feet stood by him holding a pint of small 
beer, which he often stirred with a great sprig of rosemary. He was well- 
natured, but soon angry, calling his servants bastard and cuckoldy knaves, 
in one of which he often spoke truth to his own knowledge, and sometimes 
in both, though of the same man. He lived to a hundred, never lost his 
eyesight, but always writ and read without spectacles, and got to horse 
without help. Until past fourscore he rode to the death of a stag as well 
as any.” 


How the ladies of the family amused themselves in these times 
it is less easy to discover. What is called “‘ county society” does 


not seem to have been formed till the following century, when it 


sprang out of the isolated position in which the country gentry 
had placed themselves. They rode hunting with the gentlemen 
in the mornings ; and we must suppose they made up parties of 
pleasure somehow or other in the evenings. But very little of 
this kind of social life has come down to us either in history or 
fiction. 

Let us now take a jump into the early part of the eighteenth 
century: and here, we find the germs of a widely-different state 
of things. The sportsman was passing into the fox-hunter: 
though the dignity of the latter sport was not yet fully recognised, 
and Sir William Somerville, who wrote about 1730, still describes 
the fox as vermin whom it was lawful to destroy by traps, and 
devoted the chief part of his precepts to the stag and the hare. 
Men, too, had now begun to shoot flying, and the hawk was 
superseded by the gun; for it is to this cause, and not to the 
increase of enclosures, as has sometimes been asserted, that the 
discontinuance of hawking is attributable. Dinner had crept on 
to two o’clock, and was followed up by heavy drinking, and the 
usual “honest ” toasts. Men regretted one to another the fine 
weather et used to have in King Charles’s time. Some one, 


very likely, had a sly dig at the bishop as “ the only Presbyterian 
in the county.” And another would extol the loyal innkeeper 


who is “three yards in the girth, and the best Church of England 
man upon the road.” If this conversation had occurred in York- 
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shire towards the year of grace 1730, the guests might have been 
going to turn out early next morning to witness the performance 
of some new-fangled sort of huntsmen who had lately come up 
out of Dorsetshire. The huntsmen and hounds in question, reader, 
were the first regular pack of fox-hounds created in this country. 
Before this time the same dogs were allowed to hunt any kind of 
game. But to Mr. Thomas Fownes, of Stapleton, in Dorsetshire, 
belongs the credit of having organised the first regular pack of 
fox-hounds consecrated to this sport alone. His dogs were taken up 
into Yorkshire about the time we have mentioned, and literally 
“astonished the natives” by their mode of finding and killing. 
Hitherto it had been the fashion for the whole field to ride into cover 
where it was possible, and beat for the fox with their hunting- 
whips. Mr. Fownes’s huntsman taught them the modern system 
of “ drawing ’’—and having thus sown the seeds of improvement in 
this distant land he returned to his own home with all the honours 
of a missionary. From this period fox-hunting rapidly progressed, 
and began to supersede every other kind of sport. Hunt-clubs 
had already been established in many parts of the kingdom, and 
from these various centres our existing packs of hounds derive their 
origin. The Sinnington Club in Yorkshire professes to be the oldest 
in the kingdom: and a singular relic of olden times survives in the 
custom of choosing the huntsman for his voice, as much as for his 
knowledge of fox-hunting. Even now no huntsman would be 
tolerated in the Sinnington who could not give out in lusty mellow 
tones the famous old fox-hunting ditties. The York Union Club, 
Pytchley Club, and the Melton Club, were established in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and were highly exclusive 
in their composition. But the precise steps by which fox-hunting 
was transformed into its present shape it is almost impossible to 
trace out. Long after regular packs were established hunting 
continued to be conducted on a widely-different principle from the 
modern one. Subscription packs seem to have been almost un- 
known, The meets were not advertised, and even so late as 1801 
Beckford* recommends a master of hounds never to fix before- 
hand the place in which he means to hunt, as he should wait to 
see what quarter the wind is in, and what the weather is likely to . 
be before he fixeson his beat. It is difficult, however, to reconcile 


this maxim with the modern system which had hecome fully 
developed in his own day, or was so at all events in Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, or Northamptonshire. The precept seems as if it were 


aremnant of the code by which an elder race of sportsmen had been 
governed, but who in those days were fast disappearing from the 


country. These were country gentlemen of moderate estate who kept 
a pack of hounds for their own and for their neighbours’ diversion, 
and started from their stable-yards before it was light. The fox 


* A well known fox-hunting authority. 
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was then hunted up to his kennel by his trail, which was sought 
for about the solitary farm-houses and warrens where he was likely 


to prowl during the night. His trail once crossed, what the old 
style of sportsmen considered to be the cream of good sport then 


commenced. Slow, careful hunting, for perhaps an hour or more, 
led the dogs through all his windings to the neighbourhood of the 
covert where he lay, and the increasing music of the pack, as the 


scent grew warmer and warmer, and the final crash, as they burst 
into his kennel, we can easily imagine to have been more exciting 
than a modern find. Then began the second half of the chase, 


with which alone our contemporaries are familiar. Away broke 
the fox—not one of the weakly modern sort, with French blood in 
his veins, and pampered with half-tame rabbits, but a strong, wild, 


thorough-bred Hnglish animal, accustomed to travel many miles 


for his prey, and thinking nothing of a fifteen or twenty mile 


gallop. Away he scampered, over a fine open country, a little the 
worse, perhaps, for his heavy supper of the night before, which he 
had not yet digested, but still able to take his time in front of the 
slower class of hound by which he was then followed. This, too, 


was @ great advantage to the horseman; the openness of the 


country, and the sobriety of the pace, enabled him to live through 
the run and to see the hounds working all the time. “It’s the 
pace that kills,” not the distance, and a single horse would carry 
him all through the day, and bring him home thirty miles after- 
wards to his dinner of the sirloin and the tankard. ‘To this dinner 


as many of the field as chose to come were invited by the master 
of the hounds, The drink was usually ale; and the field was 


fought over again under the inspiration of the “liquid amber.” 
But then it was rather the doings of the dogs than of the men 
that formed the theme of conversation :— 

“how Silver made it good 


At the hedge corner in the coldest fault ;” 


not how Dick Christian was left underneath his horse in the Whis- 
sendine, or how well the Provincial on the little bay horse “ rode 
to a leader.” There can, we think, be little doubt that although the 
process of centralization, from which fox-hunting has no more been 
free than any of our other institutions, has developed this amuse- 
ment in certain localities to an extraordinary pitch of excellence 
as far as concerns the nerve and daring of the rider, and the breed 
of horses and dogs, it has thrown a damp upon the pure love of 
sport which once actuated almost all classes of the community. 
Various pictures of the old-fashioned sporting squire of moderate 
estate, who lived among his tenants, and spent his money. in pro- 
viding them with amusement, have come down to us, which some- 
times make us sigh over the aristocratic splendour of Melton and 
Northampton. A celebrated sportsman of this stamp was old 
Squire Draper, of Beswick Hall, in Yorkshire, whose mode of life 
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may be taken as a fair specimen of the country gentleman of 1750. 
He had an estate of about £700 a year, equivalent, perhaps, to 
£1,500 at the present day. Upon this he brought up eleven children, 
kept a capital stable of hunters, and a pack of hounds, with a 
carriage to take his wife to church. His mode of hunting. was 
such as we have described above; and he was generally accom- 


panied to the field by his daughter, Miss Diana Draper, who was the 
boldest rider of the neighbourhood, and, to the wonder of all who 
knew her, died of old age at York, without ever having broken a 


bone. The squire always invited as many of the horsemen as were 
out, consisting of his one or two immediate neighbours and his chief 
tenants, to dine with him, and regaled them on part of the ox 


which it was his custom to kill every month, and on no liquor but 


“October.” His dress was a long brown frock-coat, fastened round 
the middle with a leather belt, and a velvet cap: altogether just 


such a costume as we see in old sporting engravings of eighty or 
a hundred years ago. Men of this description made fox-hunting 
a sport in which everybody could join, and did more to keep up a 


hunting spirit in the country than the most munificent modern 


masters of hounds, who, the more they lavish on the sport, the 


more do they place it beyond the reach of the humbler classes.* 
In Leicestershire at the present day you hear very little about fox- 
hunting among the farmers, who in less-favoured counties are still 
among its staunchest supporters. But to return to the eighteenth 
century. Below the rank of Squire Draper came still another 


grade of independent gentleman of about half his estate. He was 


always an enthusiastic sportsman if he did not keep hounds him- 
self. He, too, feasted his tenantry in the old hall at Christmas, 
when, for the only time in the year, the punch-bowl superseded 
the tankard, and cards were allowed to be introduced. He formed 
a sort of link between the higher gentry and the yeomen., He was 
usually a staunch Tory, and never absent from his place in chureh, 
where he appeared in a drab or plush coat, with large silver buttons, 
and heavy boots. But this race of men have completely disap- 
peared—swallowed up, says Daniel,t by the neighbouring poten- 
tate, or obliged to sell their estates ‘‘to a nabob or a contractor.” 
Much good old blood has thus been imperceptibly drained away 
from English society. These men were gentlemen, in the strict 
sense of the term. Their ancestors had often borne arms in the 
civil war, and they no doubt felt a pride in keeping up among 
their rural neighbours a high standard of honour and hospitality. 
But there was no longer room for them in our social system; and 
it is vain to regret their disappearance. Their old-fashioned gable- 
ended houses, with their porches and low windows, are still to be 
seen in parts of England, now usually in the occupation of 


* We do not include Mr. Assheton Smith in this category. 
+ Daniel’s Rural Sports. 
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farmers, but testifying often enough, by the arrangement of the 
ground, the traces of filled up fish-ponds, the relic» of ornamental 
shrubs, and still oftener by some rich and quaint }.-ece of old fur- 
niture or embroidery, to the position of their former owners. 

But a still more singular instance of what might be done in 
those days on a small income is recorded by the writer from whom 
we have already quoted. It appears that a younger son of the 
celebrated Yorkshire Osbaldestons was turned out of his father’s 
house for marrying a maid-servant. He was cut off not with a 
shilling, but with “a large southern hound big with pup ;” and 
feeling himself, like a true sportsman and QOsbaldeston, rich in 
such a treasure, he turned his face to the metropolis. Here he 
obtained a clerkship of sixty pounds a year, and in the process 
of time became the happy owner of six promising children and 
six couple of southern hounds. With these he hunted the hare 
two or three times a week within an easy distance of London 
where gentlemen gave him leave to go, though how he got leave 
of absence from his office we are not informed. He contrived 
to make both ends meet by the following curious device. After 
office hours he used to wend his way to Clare Market, and there 
spend the evening in casting accounts for the butchers, They 
paid him in offal. Upon the best parts of this he fed his own 
family, and the rest he gave to his dogs. How he ever bought 
his horses or got them groomed, does not appear. But they were 
stabled in the vaults of a brewery, and fed chiefly upon grains. 
In the pursuit of sport under difficulties, we should think this 
scion of a great sporting race has fairly distanced all competitors. 

We have said the field ‘sports of the eighteenth century were 
less varied than those of the seventeenth. The literary resources 
of the squire. were but little, if at all, enlarged. But to compen- 
sate for this, “ society” was beginning te be cultivated. This 
was the period in which our county balls, race balls, and other 
local assemblies of a similar character originated. Country clubs, 
too, sprang up in great abundance; and the best inn of almost 
every little town or large village had a room set apart for “the 
gentlemen” of the neighbourhood, in which they would dine together 
once a month, or once a quarter, as the case might be. Young 
ladies then “came out” at the county ball, a practice which has 
survived almost to our own time; and the race week or assize 
week presented a scene of gaiety and festivity which it is never 
likely to do again. These were the events of the year, looked 
forward to with eagerness by ladies of birth and wealth, and the 
unfailing subject of conversation throughout the year at the 
formal dinner parties which now, in spite of bad roads and high- 
waymen, began to come into fashion. These were the great glories 
of the county; but lesser assemblies were established at many of 
those old market-towns which have now dwindled into villages. 
It must have happened to some of our readers, in passing through 
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such places, to have observed in the rambling, roomy inn, which 
since the abolition of coaches seems quietly mouldering away, the 
long and spacious apartment where these festivities were con- 
ducted. Hither a hundred years ago, to this obscure village, to 
this dingy room, now haunted by stale odours of tobacco, and 
abandoned to overseers and guardians, came all the youth and 
beauty and rank of ten miles round. We know of few things more 
calculated to touch even a sanguine-minded man with momentary 
melancholy than the sight of one of these old rooms. The local 
life, and mirth, and good fellowship seem to have so entirely de- 
parted ; the utter dulness and desolation contrast so forcibly with 
what the imagination conjures up: and it is so desperately hard to 
conjecture how the present landlord escapes bankruptcy: that we 
are glad to hurry away down the creaking old stair, past the bar 
where punchbowls once familiar to noble and knightly lips now 
shine uselessly, out into the open air and away upon our journey. 
Such places seem under a spell, and we don’t feel happy till we 
leave them. Here, as we say, two or three times in the year the 
country gentleman brought his wife and daughters; and it is 
easy to see that the cavalier who rode a dozen miles next morning 
to inquire after his partner of the previous evening, was paying 
no mere compliment of gallantry, but that the lady was really 
lucky if she arrived at home without misadventure of any sort. 
The servants sure to be drunk ; papa, perhaps, slightly fuddled ; 
the roads deep, and narrow, and hilly; the night pitch-dark— 
here were surely plenty of excellent reasons why a gentleman 
should be anxious about the object of his affection till he had 
seen her safe and sound next morning. 

These very difficulties, indeed, were so strongly felt in some parts 
of England, that they led to the adoption of a plan from which 
much cosy and cheerful social intercourse must have arisen. At 
the beginning of winter the principal families within a certain 
area of some suitable country town used to move into it en masse, 
and stay there till the beginning of spring. By day the gen- 
tlemen das and the ladies, we presume, talked scandal. In 
the afternoon there was very likely an Ordinary, and in the even- 
ing there would be either public or private card parties, dances, 
and other similar amusements. We ourselves have seen in the 
town of Chipping Norton, which stands on the borders of Ox- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire, numbers of large 
old red-brick houses, utterly disproportioned to the numbers and 
rank of its present population; and we found on inquiry that 
they had formerly been the winter residences of various families 
in the neighbourhood. The country gentleman, too, had of 
course his provincial capitals in the shape of the numerous 
inland watering-places, of which many have now lost all, and the 
majority a good deal, of their ancient popularity. Bath, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Harrowgate, Buxton, and Scarborough were among 
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the chief of these, where the squires and squiresses of Devon- 
shire and Yorkshire studied the fashions of St. James’s, and paid 
pretty dearly for the privilege. Besides these, however, there 
were many other country towns to which the beau monde resorted 
in summer, that now retain no traces whatever of their olden 
character, The gentleman in the Spectator who was learning to 
be impudent, mentions Astrop, Bury, and Epsom among the 
places which he visited for the purpose of acquiring his rudi- 
ments ere he ventured on the more critical world of London. 
Such places were the favourite resort of sharpers, bullies, end 
adventurers, who cheated Sir John at the gaming-table, made love 
to his wife, or eloped with his daughters, according to an equitable 
division of labour. 

Such was the ordinary life of the country gentleman through 
the greater part of the eighteenth century. Towards the latter 
part of it, increased intercourse with London, effected the 
mtroduction of light coaches, and the improvement of our 
roads, together with the spread of books and newspapers, operated 
together to effect a great change in his manners and habits. In 
the department of field sports, fox-hunting and shooting par- 
took of the general movement, and were rapidly revolutionised. 
Sir Theophilus Biddulph, of Birdingbury, in Warwickshire, who 
lived on to 1841, and died at the age of eighty-five, was per- 
haps the last of the old school. He still kept up the practice 
of taking partridges in a net, and ducks in a decoy. John 
Warde, commonly known as old John Warde, who kept hounds 
for fifty-two years (1772-1824), in Oxford, Warwick, and North- 
amptonshire, Hants and Bucks ; and Hugo Meynell, of Quorndon, 
were the two founders of modern fox-hunting. The latter gen- 
tleman had the Quorndon country for nearly half a century previous 
to the year 1800, in which he resigned his post to Lord Foley. 
He went out, however, in a blaze of glory, for it was in February 
of this same year that the most celebrated run on record took 
place with his hounds from one side of Leicestershire to the 
other. That. day, immortalised in the annals of fox-hunting, is 
named after a smallish cover on the eastern side of the county, 
consisting of a conical hill, of which the sides are covered with 
gorse, and the top surmounted by a clump of Scotch firs, which 
form a conspicuous object in the landseape for many miles round. 
This is “Billesden Coplow,” and they ran him for twenty-six 
miles in a south-westerly direction to a village called Enderby, at 
that time the seat of another staunch old sportsman and ac- 
complished gentleman as well, Loraine Smith, who painted a 
picture of this famous run, just where hounds and horsemen are 
crossing the river Soar, not far from his own house. It was in 
this run that Thomas Assheton Smith, then only twenty-four 
years of age, first showed what he was; for though not among 
the four men who alone were up at the finish when the hounds 
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were whipped off, he was close behind, and earned a good place in 
the Billesden Coplow song, which was written by a son of Bishop 
Lowth. Tom Smith’s old Eton antagonist and Lord Byron’s suc- 
cessful rival, Jack Musters, was one of the foremost in this run, 
and was nearly drowned in swimming the river Soar. 

Having now brought our article down to the time of Mr. Assheton 
Smith, we shall, for the remainder of it, confine ourselves to his 
career, which affords an almost perfect picture of the country 
gentleman and sportsman of the nineteenth century. His birth 
and parentage we cannot describe more briefly than in the author’s 
own words :— 


“Thomas Assheton Smith was born im Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, on the 2nd of August, 1776. His grandfather, Thomas 
Assheton, Esq., of Ashley Hall, near Bowden, in Cheshire, had assumed the 
name of Smith on the death of an uncle, Captain William Smith, who died 
without issue. Captain Smith was a son of the Right Hon. John Smith, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the first two parliaments of Queen 
Anne, and who had been in the preceding rei hancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Ashley Hall estate had come into the family by the marriage 
of Katharine, daughter and heiress of Williani Brereton, Esq., with Ralph 
Assheton, Esq., of Kirkby, near Leeds, second son of Sir Richard Assheton, 
of Middleton, in Lancashire. The estate was sold in 1846 by the subject of 
‘the present memoir to Mr. (now Lord) Egerton, of Tatton Park. Mr. 
Assheton Smith was also a descendant of the feudal lords of Assheton- 
under-Lyne, in Lancashire, described by Dr. Ormerod, of Sedbury Park, the 
historian of Cheshire, as ‘the knightly family of Assheton-under-Lyne,’ 
whose ancestor, Ormus Magnus, the Saxon Lord of Heletune, and founder 
of the Church of Ormskirk, married Aliz, daughter of Herveus, a Norman 
nobleman, grandfather of Theobald Walter, Lord of Amounderness, and 
Chief Butler of Ireland. 

“Mr. Assheton Smith’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Watkin Wynn, 
Esq.,of Voelus, North Wales. His father died at Tedworth, on the 12th of 
May, 1828, aged 76.” 








Tom Smith was educated at Eton, where he acquired some 
scholarship, but was better known for his fight with Jack Musters, 
which was the most desperate contest ever known at Eton, and 
ended in a draw, than for his performances in school. From Eton 
he proceeded to Christchurch in 1794, where he stayed four years, 
hunting regularly with Mr. Warde’s hounds, and boating and 
cricketing with corresponding ardour. During the following 

ears he hunted in Leicestershire and elsewhere, and at length, 
in 1806, in the thirtieth year of his age, became master of the most 
famous pack of hounds in England. He hunted the Quorndon 
hounds for ten years; then took the Burton country, in Lincoln- 
shire, for eight ; then retired into private life for two, and, finally, in 
1826, when he was now fifty years of age, removed into Hamp- 
shire and undertook the task of turning that unpromising county 
into a happy hunting ground. Before his iron resolution and 
real ability, all obstacles yielded. Gentlemen thinned out their 
extensive woods, cut rides, preserved foxes, and did everything 
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else they were told to do: till at length Mr. Smith had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the Tedworth hunt ranked next 
to those of the Midland counties in point of celebrity, and, 
perhaps, on a level with them in point of real sport. Only once 
in his life after this period did Mr. Smith revisit Leicestershire. 
That was in 1840, at the invitation of Mr. Green, of Rolleston, 
then master of the Quorndon jhounds, and one of. Assheton 
Smith’s most promising pupils. Mr. Smith took his own 
hounds with him, and the meet was at Rolleston Hall. Prince 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg was present, and it is computed that not 
less than two thousand horsemen were out, of whom nearly seven 
hundred were in scarlet. After drawing several covers blank, 
and so getting rid of the crowd, they found a fox late in the day, 
and had a very fair run into the Pytchley country. For sixteen 
years after this excursion Mr. Smith continued to hunt his own 
country with undiminished energy. About the year 1844 he had 
an attack of asthma, which he drove away by the cold-water cure, 
of which he ever after continued a zealous advocate, recommending 
it to all his friends in season and out of season, no matter what 
their malady or their constitution. It was not till the month of 
September, 1856, when he had just completed his eightieth 
year, that Mr. Smith first felt his hardy constitution giving 
way. It was during his usual summer residence on his Welsh 
estates that the attack came on. But though staved off for the 
time by the skill of Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, who was speciall 

summoned to his bedside, it left him a changed man, and hotel 
he appeared at the cover-side once or twice afterwards, he never 
hunted again, and finally died in Wales exactly two years after 
his first attack. Such is a brief outline of the principal events in 
his life. It remains to give a short epitome of the leading traits 
of his character, his personal tastes, and domestic habits." , 

As a union of the huntsman and the horseman Mr. Smith was 
unrivalled. He had his superiors possibly in both of these de- 
partments of sportsmanship, and certainly in one; for he was 
too impatient to give his hounds time enough in cover, and he 
admitted that his own man, Carter, who used to hunt in Hamp- 
shire with a separate pack, often gave “a better account of his 
fox” than he did himself, “Carter,” said a Wiltshire farmer, 
“he finds the fox, and our squire he loses un.” “TI ride to 
hunt,” said Carter himself, with more epigrammatic power than is 
common to his class, “and master hunts to ride.” But Assh ton 
Smith, though he rode just as hard as the youngest and most 
reckless Meltonian, was a scientific sportsman as well; and if he 
did not always equal other men in this respect, it was rather from 
want of temper than want of knowledge. His mastery over his 
horses was extraordinary. Nothing under him ever dared refuse 
ajump. Go they must, and they knew it. One of his hunters 
once jumped with him into the middle of a large pond, which 
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the squire, whose head was turned the other way, had not ob- 
served. But the animal never dreamed of swerving. Another 
time, when riding alongside of a friend whom he had mounted 
on a horse called Cicero, he observed that the gentleman seemed 
inclined to shrink from a stiff set of posts and rails which they were 
approaching. Regardless of his friend’s neck, and thinking only 
of the mischief that might be inflicted on his horse if once tempted 
to refuse, “Come up, Cicero,” he cried out, as they neared the 
fence, in that well-known voice which his hunters knew so well. 
No more doubts about the matter had Cicero. His rider might 
show symptoms of nervousness, but that was nothing to him; a 
mightier than his rider was there ; and pricking up his ears he was 
over the fence, and had deposited the shirker on the green sward, 
before the latter well knew what had happened. Of Mr. Smith’s 
genius as a horseman, sufficient anecdotes remain to fill a small 
volume. Violent, or hard-pulling horses, he rode with scarcely an 
effort. Mounting a friend’s horse once at the cover side, which was 
so desperate a puller that a peculiar kind of bit had been made 
especially for him, Tom Smith was seen to take off the curb and 
put it in his pocket. Instead of being carried out of sight as his 
friends predicted, he rode the horse easily in his own usual place 
alongside of the pack. Once when riding another hard puller, 
clept Piccadilly, across Salisbury Plain, just after a hard frost, 

e came upon a piece of ground a little greasy on the surface, 
but hard and slippery underneath. 

“Here the fine riding of the squire shone conspicuously. He left his 
horse entirely alone, as if he were swimming ; and after floundering about 
and swerving for at least a hundred yards, Piccadilly recovered himself and 
went on as if nothing had happened.” 

His seat, of course, was of the first description. And the squire’s 
jumps are still memorable spots all over the Tedworth country. 

His passion for foxes and fox-hunting was excessive. He 
thought nothing, when im Leicestershire, of riding between thirty 
and forty miles to the meet, and back again at night. When in 
Parliament, he would often hunt his hounds at Tedworth in the 
morning ; post up to London in a carriage and four in the after- 
noon; vote in the division, and be back in time to meet his 
hounds at twelve next morning. One of his guests, at dinner, 
happening to say he had started a fox that morning while shooting 
in some turnips, a lady asked him why he did not shoot it? “If 
he had,” said the squire, who was then in very languid health, 
looking up with a flashing eye, “‘ he would not have been there.” 
Once as he was reading the newspaper at breakfast, an expression 
of intense horror suddenly overspread his countenance. The 
ladies supposing that some European calamity had happened, 
begged to know what was the matter? “By Jove,” said the 
squire, looking over his spectacles, “a dog fox has been burnt to 
death in a barn,” 
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These feelings were of course shared in by his servants. We 
have heard a characteristic anecdote of his huntsman which 
does’nt appear in this volume, displaying his high regard for the 
animal. A fox had run to earth near a farmhouse late one after- 
noon. For some reason or other he was stopped in for the night 
instead of being dug out. The farmer’s daughter, hearing of 
this, got up in the middle of the night and let him go. Some 
time after she died. On hearing of her death the huntsman 
expressed his esteem for her character in terms suitable to his 
vocation ; “ Ah, she were a fine sort, she’d ought to ha’ been bred 
from.” Though she ak on the occasion in question, defeated 
his immediate object, yet her manifest affection for the noble 
animal she released, had swept all feelings of resentment from 
the huntsman’s mind in a torrent of admiration. 

There was nothing of a sporting nature, which the squire 
undertook, in which he did not outstrip all ordinary competitors. 
He was a first-rcte shot, an excellent cricketer. At billiards he 
was once backed to play a celebrated marker, and beat him. 


* Once at Tedw orth, after a large party had finished a game at pool, a 
constant evening’s amusement at the beautiful slate table there, he came 
into the billiard-room, and challenged to play the winner. This happened 
to be the then Marquess of Douro, no common performer. The game went 
eg | even, the one in constant practice, the other quite the reverse. At 
ast the squire put his adversary’s and his own ball into the pocket. He 
had then to play at the red ball, which was just below the middle pocket. 
‘Who says I cannot pocket the ‘red ball in the middle pocket ?’ observed 
the striker. A friend, who stood by, knowing his man, made a bet to that 
effect ; and the way in which Mr. Smith did it showed at once what a 
player he must have been when in practice, and astonished every one 
present. He hit the further end cushion with his ball, which, on its re- 
turn, gently deposited the red in the middle pocket, winning the game for 
the player, and the bet for his friend.” 


As a yachtsman, his skill was celebrated; nor was it of an 
ordinary character. He had studied the subject scientifically, and 
claimed to be the inventor of the “ wave line,” now usually 
adopted in ship building. This pretension is disputed by Mr. 
Scott Russell. But whichever actually hit upon the discovery 
first in point of time, nobody doubts that Assheton Smith’s 
discovery was a pe rfectly independent one ; and that his intellect 
is entitled to all the credit of an original operation, if his name 
is not. 

To round off his character thoroughly, Mr. Smith was an 
athlete of formidable pretension and impregnable “pluck.” On 
the hustings, at Nottingham, where a Tory candidate was almost 
in danger of his life, Tom Smith created a powerful diversion in 
his own favour by offering to fight any man in the crowd, after- 
wards, if they would allow him to be heard first. Once at Lei- 
cester, a coal-heaver struck Tom’s horse, which was standing 
outside one of the Banks. Out flew Tom—“ Why did you strike 
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my horse?” “ Because he was in my way.” “ Defend yourself!” 
After this brief colloquy—worthy of heroes—the couple set to. 
Up and down the street went Tom and his ugly customer, who 
stood six feet, and weighed fourteen stone, till they were parted 
by the constables, when they were both a good deal punished. 
But Smith cared nothing for that. ‘You'll hear of me again,” 
said he to his antagonist, as he rode quietly away. That 
evening he went out to dinner with a beefsteak over his eye, and 
told the story with great relish. The next morning he sent the 
man a five-pound note by his servant, with a message that he was 
the best man that ever stood up to him. “ God bless the gentle- 
man,” said the coal-heaver, “but I dearly ’arned the money, for 
his blows are like the kick of a horse—tell him Ul fight him 
again any day for love.” 

With all this, however, the squire was a gentleman and a scholar 
He was scrupulous in his dress—at least in his later days—ex- 
tremely deferential to ladies, and loved Horace, Shakespeare, and 
Pope. The vices and amusements of the old-fashioned sportsmen, 
gambling and drinking, he abhorred. But he had all the open- 
handed generosity which one associates with the character, and 
numerous anecdotes are told by his biographer of his munificent 
and unostentatious charity. In his personal habits he was simple. 
And nothing can contrast more strongly with the sportsman of a 
past generation than the life which he pursued at Tedworth. His 
usual breakfast was a large dish of hashed mutton, on the conclu- 
sion of which he jumped into the saddle at once. If he ever took 
any luncheon at all, it was something very light. A friend once 
dismounted with him at Hungerford, in a bitter cold frost, and his 
repast was tea and toast. On his return from hunting he went to 
bed for a couple of hours, then took a bath, and then dressed for 
dinner, in a scarlet coat with white silk facings, pumps, and white 
silk stockings. He dined principally off strong mutton soup; 
and all the wine he allowed himself was three or four glasses of 
sherry. It was by this mode of life that he preserved his health 
so long; and it was with great difficulty that in his closing years 
he was persuaded to adopt the use of stimulants, being long incre- 
dulous of what the doctor told him, that such was the only means 
of preserving his life. 

Like the Duke of Wellington, whom in many pomts he resem- 
bled, he was very hot tempered. Once, when he was provisional 
director of a railroad, the only man worth powder and shot upon 
the list, he was served with a writ on behalf of engineers, soli- 
citors, and other persons who had been employed. He instantly 
knocked down the attorney’s son who carried the offensive docu- 
ment, and very soon, of course, received a summons for the assault. 
On posting off to the Temple to know what he should do, he was 
informed by his legal friend that he had better compromise the 
business : — 
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“Upon this counsel being tendered to him, the squire’s anger, which had 
been hitherto kept under with an effort, burst forth, and looking at the 
ceiling, trthe astonishment of the man of law, he exclaimed, ‘Good God, 
sir, your chambers let in the rain!’ The fact was, that in the plenitude of 
his ire the perspiration trickled in large drops over his face, which he mis- 
took for the moisture of the heavens, Precipitately leaving the chambers, 
he faced the charge next day before Mr. Broughton, nearly committed a 
second assault, was fined five pounds, and appeared on a subsequent morning 


in the columns of the Morning Post, under the heading of “An irate 
Provisional.” 


We should add, in conclusion, that Mr. Smith appears to have 
been a sincerely religious man; and not only in his latter days, 
when broken down by sickness, but throughout his life, was never 
heard to allude to religious topics but in a thoroughly reverential 
spirit, 

Such, with none of his blemishes concealed, is the portrait of a 
modern English gentleman. To say, as has been sometimes said, 
that his great powers of mind and body were wasted—criminally 
wasted—upon fox-hunting, is a misapprehension of terms. A 
man cannot be said to waste his life on any particular pursuit, 
unless it is, firstly, in itself trivial, or, secondly, diverts him from 
some other and more important one, for which he was equally well 
qualified. Now it would be difficult to prove the affirmative of 
either of these two propositions. It is too late at this time of day 
to undertake any set defence of fox-hunting. If people will not 
believe what is on record in its favour as a nurse of hardihood, 
keen judgment, prompt decision, and kindly feeling among different 
classes of the nation, neither would they believe though one rose 


from the dead. With regard to the second proposition there is 
very little more to be said, 


Assheton Smith was no great loss as 
a statesinan, 


Ile was eminently a man of action, and would not 
have easily adapted himself to the transition period in our domestic 
politics which succeeded to the peace. In the Peninsula, no doubt, 
he might have won a coronet and a garter. But then he was an 
eldest son, and it is not customary for eldest sons to enter the 
army. But next to fighting and polities, fox-hunting was the 
pursuit im which his peculiar qualities of mind and body could 
be turned to the best account; and if his example should cause it 
to survive but one generation longer than it otherwise would have 
done, or produce but one other country gentleman like himself, 
England will owe no slight debt of eratitude to the gallant old 
squire of Tedworth. ; 

But we should deceive ourselves if we calculated on the appear- 
ance of many more such men. 
other claims on their attention. 


Our younger gentry have now 
nm : ° - v.) 
: Chey are philanthropists, lec- 
urers, and farmers, Our farmers, on the other hand, find it 
necessary to give unremitting attention to their business, and in 


common with many other classes of the community, have ceased 
means. 


to know what leisure Agricultural improvements are 
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gradually evicting all our really wild game, and foxes are grow- 
ing at once more plentiful and more puny. Fox-hunting.- is thus 
becoming more and more the sport of a few, and bringing less and 
less sport even to them; so that we fear, unless a miracle be per- 
formed in its fayour, it must gradually die out from among us, or 
at best be degraded to the level of a race or a battue. It is 
useless to kick against an inevitable law; but we may be pardoned 
for heaving a few natural sighs over the prospects of this ancient 
sport; and for expressing an apprehension that should it ever 
really disappear, certain national traits will disappear with it, such 
as no future conditions of English society will be likely to repro- 
duce. 





THE INEXORABLE LOGIC OF FACTS. 


“ Ipeauity,” says a well-known moralist, “is a strong guardian 
of virtue.” The doctrine is an amiable one; but, possibly, not 
altogether sound. Something, we imagine, must depend upon the 
direction in which that faculty exerts itself. It is one that requires 


guidance, and sometimes even restraint. So long as it is exercised 
in the flowery fields of literature and the fine arts, its occasional 
eccentricities may be dealt with in a charitable and forbearing 
spirit. Greater severity, however, is necessary when the ideal 
descends into the blood-stained arena of politics. In short, as Mr. 
Charles Dickens somewhere remarks, “ ideas, like ghosts, must be 
spoken to a little before they will explain themselves.” For instance, 
King David had an “ idea” that he would like to take to himself 
the wife of Uriah, the Hittite, but the development of that “idea’’ 
cost Uriah his life, and for some time brought little gratification to 
the monarch himself. In like manner, King Ahab had an “ idea” 
that as the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite was hard by his palace, 
it might be conveniently “ annexed ” to the “ home park.” Naboth 
himself appears to have been an idealist, for he clung to the bit of 
land, not because the produce of its vines rivalled the “ Sunshine” 
of Monte Beni, but because it was the inheritance of his fathers. 
It does not seem that the estate was very extensive or in- 
trinsically valuable, as the King proposed to make of it 
only a garden of herbs—a mere strip, wherein to grow his 
mint, and anise, and cummin. Its acquisition however, may, 
perchance, have been advantageous to the royal demesnes as 
an adjustment of boundary and for the completion of the 
“ring fence ;” it may even have been a water-shed, whence the 
rains of heaven may have descended in a devastating flood amongst 
the peas and asparagus of the King of Samaria. When two ideas 
thus clash, it is evident that only one is likely to ripen into a reality. 
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In this case the match was scarcely a fair one, for Ahab was 
seconded by the secretive mgenuity of ‘his Queen. Jezebel, indeed, 


was worthy to be a Minister of Foreign Affairs. In consequence 
of her clever, if not quite ingenious despatches, the Jezreelite was 
exalted over hie friends and neighbours, and placed in a conspicuous 
position, the observed of all observers. His elev ation, however, was 


fatal to himself, for being cut off from his ancient associates he 


became a mark for the hostility of those who either envied his good 


fortune, or hoped to benefit by his overthrow. The result could 
not be doubtful. The same hi and that had placed him on high, 
caused him to be led out of the city and stoned with stones till he 


gave ." the ghost. Then Ahab took possession of the vineyard 
which Naboth would not part with for money. It may be that 


neither the monarch, nor his royal consort and prime mover in 
wickedness, had svnal reason to exult over the success of their 
intrigues. Guilt seldom prospers in the long run. tetribution, 
with the long untiring gallop of the wolf, dogs the footsteps of the 
sinner and hangs upon his heels, 

“No action, whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness, or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it, till at length 


The wrongs of ages are redressed, 
And the jus tice of God made manifest.” 


No exception to this wholesome rule was made in favour of 
Ahab. Having deceived others all his life-time, he was at length 
deceived himself. Seduced by lying counsels ‘he went forth to 


battle to “reclaim” a town that had formerly belonged to one of 


his ancestors, but which at that time was in the hands of another 


Power. In this ageressive campaign he appears to have been 
assisted by a very foolish ally, under the idea that their interests 
were in common. “T am as thou art,” said the good-natured 


simpleton, “ my people as thy people, my horses as thy horses,” — 
and if he did not offer his ships into the bargain, it was only 


because they would scarcely have been available in an inland 
warfare. But notw ithstanding the aid of this friendly sovereign, 
who does not seem to have been a very mighty man of valour, 


King Ahab was worsted in the fight, and mortally wounded, and the 
wrongs of Naboth were finally avenged. Such was the result of 


ill- directe d ideality i in the land of the Hebrews in the ancient days, 


and all because Ahab had omitted to take into consideration the 
future consequences of the gratification of an ‘‘ idea.’ He did 
not see that his success in this small matter would blind his judg- 


ment when a greater stake was at issue. As he had triumphed 


over the owner of a small vine yard inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, so he flattered himself he could wrest by force ‘of mars 
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a nobler prize from the grasp of the infidel. But he miserably 
failed in the attempt, and notwithstanding the cities he built and 


the ivory house he made for himself, his name has come down to 
posterity loaded with ignominy and execration. His “idea” 
having been tested by “the imexorable logic of facts,” has been 
found to be of very base and counterfeit metal. 

Many centuries later a greater man than Ahab arose, who in 
developing an “idea” made himself Emperor of the French, and 
for a time, arbiter of the destinies of Europe. The purport of this 
“idea,” says the self-accredited interpreter of his policy, was to 
unite all the peoples of Europe in one indivisible family. Unfor- 
tunately, they preferred to be miserable under their own sovereigns 
to being civilized and made happy after the Napoleonic prescription. 
Hence originated long and terrible wars, in the vain endeavour to 
coerce them for their own good. A race of pigmies, dazzled by 
the glory of the nation-soletl, could not be brought to understand 
the immense benefits to be derived from being placed under the 
protection and supremacy of France. They could not appreciate 
the beauty of the sentiment more recently expressed by the Great 
Regenerator’s nephew, “ When France is satisfied the world is 
tranquil.” In their blindness and arrogance they refused the 
blessings presented for their acceptance by the large-hearted 
Napoleon, and by their obduracy compelled that lover of peace to 
wag® incessant war. At one time, indeed, the fulfilment of his 
mission seemed nigh at hand. There only remained to humble 
the pride of Russia and to destroy the power and commerce of 
England. Both these ends would have been accomplished, and the 
designs of Providence advanced by centuries, had not one severe 
Winter intervened, Even so, “his legions, like those of Cesar, 
im the very agony of death left as traces of their passage the 
germs of a new civilization.” It was Napoleon’s misfortune to be 
always misunderstood. His ideas were too vast for the compre- 
hension of his contemporaries. In their shortsightedness they 
imagined that the kingdoms he parcelled out among his generals 
and brothers were intended asa definite and final arrangement, 


whereas they belonged only to the transitional system that must 
necessarily precede the full development of his vast design. They 
were, in truth, no more than the rough scaffolding that preluded 
the erection of the mighty edifice he proposed to construct over 
the ruins of traditional jealousies, antiquated prejudices, and dynas- 
tie influences. Incapable of justly appreciating the almost divine 
scope of Napoleon’s genius the sovereigns of Europe, banded to- 
gether in a selfish and unholy alliance, thrust him from his pride 
of place and imprisoned in a miserable islet the late master of 
empires. But not even thus was their abject terror allayed. Not 


content with dethroning the demigod himself, they entered into 
mutual engagements to exclude for ever from the exercise of 
sovereign power in France not only his own direct personal issue, 
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but that of every member of his family. This solemn contract 
originally entered into on the 11th April, 1814, was renewed and 
confirmed on the 20th November of the following year, with the 
additional understanding that in the event of a revival of revolu- 
tionary principles they would concert measures for the immediate 
suppression of the dangerous nuisance. The star of the great 
Napoleon went down in the midst of noisome vapours, and thick 
darkness once more overspread the peoples of Europe. The 
eclipse, however, though total, was only temporary. “ Great men,” 
says the nephew of Mon Oncle, “have this in common with the 
divine nature that they do not altogether perish. Their genius 
survives them, and the Jdée Napoléonienne has burst forth from the 
tomb of St. Helena in like manner as the moral influence of the 
Gospel has triumphed in spite of the martyrdom on Calvary.” 
The Napoleonic idea has undergone considerable modifications 
since its last appearance in the flesh. In its present avatar it re- 
nounces all hope of uniting the nations of Europe in one common 
brotherhood. That is an honour which Providence reserves for 
France at a future period. In the meantime there is much to be 
done in clearing the path of obstacles, and preparing the way for 
the final apotheosis of “the great nation.” Even by one who un- 
derstands the epoch in which he lives there are wrongs and insults 
to be avenged. “ All our wars,” once wrote the present Emperor 
of the French, “originated with England.” It would be more 
exact perhaps, to assert that all the continental wars, in which 
England has been involved, originated with France. In any case, 
a writer who employs capital letters to express his approval of 
William the Third’s dogma, C’est les armes &@ la main quwil faut 
traiter avec la France, is hardly consistent in accusing the aggress- 
ive and antagonistic policy of this country. But it is more to 
the point to consider in what form Napoleon III. proposes to de- 
velope the new phase of the Napoleonic idea. His first object 1s 
clearly to place France at the head of Europe, or, as he himself 
would express it, in the vanguard of civilization. To accomplish 
this end it is necessary that Russia and England should be 
humbled, and that the other European Powers should be divided 
by separate interests and by mutual jealousies. The humiliation 
of Russia has been effected by the Crimean war, under the pre- 
tence of preserving the independence of Turkey. By the same 
stroke Russia was alienated from Austria, Prussia, and England, 
while a considerable degree of irritation characterized the relations 


of those Powers towards one another. And here it is impossible 


to suppress a feeling of regret that the Congress of Vienna did 
not confer upon Austria the Wallachian provinces rather than the 
Lombardo-V enetian territory. Had that been done, an effectual 
barrier would have been raised between the Ottoman and Mus- 
covite empires, and on the other hand the fair land of Italy would 
never have been converted into a hotbed of revolutionary prin- 
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ciples and intrigues. Instead of the present complication, which, 
“with fear of change perplexes monarchs,” and threatens unutter- 
able woes to mankind, a compact and independent kingdom would 
have stretched from the Alps to the Adriatic, the neutrality of 
which would have been secured by the reluctance of both France 
and Austria to throw its weight into the opposite scale. We have 
the authority of Prince Louis Napoleon, corroborated by the 
melancholy experience of the last thirty years, for regarding this 
as the only substantial and stable form of neutrality, In discuss- 
ing the neutral position of Switzerland, the Prince observes that it 
could last only so long as France and Austei la agreed to recognize 
it. Ina general war each of these Powers would be driven by 
strategic motives to violate the Swiss territory, in order, as it 
were, to turn the flank of the other. But if Northern Italy and 
Switeastond had been bound to uphold each other’s neutrality 
by a defensive league, any other Power would have hesitated to 
strengthen the hands of an enemy by offending either of these 
States. “For a small State,” continues the Prince, “the phantom 
of neutrality is no more then e chimera, which is eagerly embraced 
because it conceals the dangers of a difficult position, while in 
reality it in no way maintains independence. People rely on a 
treaty signed by all the Powers, but the different States are never 
restrained by the cold observation of treaties—it is the irresistible 
was of the moment that allies or divides them.” A cynical, but 
agacious remark. The great Powers expressly engaged the ‘m- 
ae to put down all revolutionary reaction by concerted mea- 
sures, but the irresistible force of ‘the moment—the inexorable 
logic ‘of facts—compelled them to connive at the expulsion of the 
Bourbons from France in 1830, and of the Orleans family in 
1848. Nor were they in any position to prevent the dismember- 
ment of Holland—an event that naturally resulted from the infa- 
tuation of the Congress in endeavouring to amalgamate a Protes- 
tant with a Catholic people, long since estranged from one another. 
It was as though an engineer should hope to propel a steam 
vessel by working the paddles in opposite directions. A more 
natural, and therefore a wiser measure would have been to restore 
to Belgium the province of French Flanders, and to have aug- 
mented her commerce and maritime power by the addition of Bour- 
bon and one or two of the West Indian islands. But the Congress 
thought otherwise, and the treaties of Vienna were rent for the 
first time when the separate existence of Belgium was sanctioned 
by the European Powers. Since then those ill-fated documents— 
the monuments of a great terror—have been torn into shreds. A 
Conservative gov ernment—with shame and confusion of face do we 
Say it—was the first to recognize a successor of the Corsican usurper, 
and to acknowledge as sovereign of France an individual who was 
under the ban of Europe. No doubt it might have been Quixotic 
to undertake single-handed the task of coercing France into observ- 
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ance of the treaties of 1815; but assuredly it would have better 
become the dignity of this great country to have displayed less 
eagerness to crown the triumph of violence and fraud. And in what 
manner has this fortunate adventurer testified his gratitude for such 
obsequious alacrity in doing homage to force, and submitting to 
“the inexorable logic of facts?’ Did he not hasten to patch up a 
peace with Russia as soon as he perceived that the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities would chiefly redound to the glory of the British 
arms? Did he not test the te mper of the British people by permit- 
ting his blustering colonels to insult a nation with whom he affected 
to be on friendly terms? Did he not offer a grievous outrage to 
Portugal, the ancient ¢ illy of Great Brit ain, and whose monarch is 
nearly ‘telate d to our own gracious sovereign? And was not his 
object simply to prove to the minor States, that henceforth it is 
their interest to conciliate France above all other Powers, the 
people and parliament of England having no other care then to 
maintain peace at any price? Did he not ‘play fast and loose with 
our Ministry with regard to the Italian question, uttering fair 
words of specious import, but turning a deaf ear to all sugges- 
tions and remonstrances? Conte mptuously setting aside Lord 
Cowley’s friendly negotiations at Vienna, did he not elude the 
proposal to hold a Congress, and finally compel Austria to take 
the initiative, and place herself seemingly in the wrong? Going 
to war for an idea, the inexorable logie of facts stopped him in 
mid-career, for the Powers of Europe were awakening to the 
necessity of a fresh coalition against the common disturber of the 
peace of alae, To disarm suspicion, we find him proclaiming 
on the house-tops the disinterestedness of his policy, and dis- 
claiming all intention of making war for personal ambition, or to 
aggrandize the French territory. A hollow and deceitful peace 
terminated a war that would never have been permitted had a 
Pitt directed and controlled the policy of England; or if cotton 
had not been deemed of more value than the faith of treaties. 
The loss of Lombardy, however, is actually of less importance 
to Austria than her unfortunate estrange ment from England and 
Prussia. While that sullen mood endures, it will be comparatively 
asy for French agents to foment a fecling of disquiet and distrust 
in ‘Belgium and “the Rhenish Provinces. Already the work of 
political incendiarism has begun, and men’s minds are being 
gradually habituated to contemplate the continge ney of a further 
extension of the boundaries of France. As a prisoner long im- 
mured in darkness is, little by little, accustomed to the glare of 
daylight; oras a skilful horsebreaker soothes the trembling “animal, 
and by alternate coaxing and coercing, fits it to be a slave ; so 
now they who dwell on “the eastern bank of the Rhine are being 
moulded to future subjection. The paramount “idea” of the 
Third Napoleon—as he has so injudiciously and so unjustly been 
permitted to style himself—is the “omnis Gallia” of Casar’s 
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time—the empire of Charlemagne—the empire of the first Na- 
poleon. After all, it is but a “reclamation.” It was by the 
Roman conquerors of Gaul that the Germans were first located 
on the east of the Rhine. They are, therefore, mere interlopers, 
aliens, and intruders. The “ revendication” of the territory so 
long held by these foreigners, is an imperative duty on the part 
of every ruler who properly understands the epoch in which he 
lives. In distant times those provinces might have been reclaimed 
by force of arms ; but in these, our days, w vhen war is an anachro- 
nism, it is more convenient to appeal to universal suffrage and 
the principle of geographical boundaries. It is something, too, 
to enjoy the inestimable privilege of speaking the French lan- 
guage. When the Republican General Montesquiou invaded 
Savoy, in the autumn of 1792, he was received, we are told, with 
enthusiasm, because it was a “ pays tout Francais de langue et de 
position.” In like manner, the Swiss were taught that all dis- 
affected citizens who speak the language of France, are entitled to 
the protection of that philanthropic and disinterested nation: 
“Les Vaudois, peuple tout Francais par ses meeurs, ses lumiéres, 
sa langue, que d’anciens traités plagaient sous la protection de la 
France, et qui s’ insurgea pour obtenir des droits politiques, recla- 
mérent la protection de la France. Le Directoire fit avancer une 
armée.” This example, we trust, will not be lost upon Mr. 
Bright. That honourable gentleman has only to speak French, 
as it is spoken at “ Stratforde-at-the- Bowe,” and lo! his political 
rights will be the care of France—so far-reaching are the rays 
of the “ nation-soleil”’—and an army will be encamped on the 
heights of Boulogne. It is no subject, however, for idle jesting. 
A dark and troubled future is before us. The annexation of the 
duchy of Savoy, and the county of Nice, is but the first-fruits of 
the tortuous and far-seeing policy of Napoleon III. It is not 
the mere accession to his ‘already too formidable empire, of a 
few hundred square miles of barren rocks that excites the appre- 
hensions of European statesmen. The actual balance of power 
may not be in the slightest degree affected by this act of spolia- 
tion. The mere possession of Savoy would certainly not enable 
the kingdom of Italy to cope with its powerful and warlike neigh- 
bour. It is not so much what is now being done that disquie ts 
Europe, as the prospect of what is about to be done hereafter. 
It is now patent to all the word that Louis Napoleon scruples at 
no means to gain the object he has set before him. Human life 
is, in his eyes, but an abstract idea. It was through the blood of 
his fellow-countrymen that he waded to the throne. The close 
alliance of Russia and England could only be broken up by the 
slaughter of thousands of his fellow-ereatures; but he hesitated 
not a moment to offer up the bloody sacrifice to Moloch. In 
order that Nice and Savoy might be added to his dominions, a 
terrible campaign must be waged, and myriads of human beings 
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immolated on the field of battle; but the calculation once made, 
there was no paltering about the price. Now it is the Palatinate 
that is coveted, but that desire cannot be gratified unless some 
compensation be obtained for the king of Bavaria. Another 
war, therefore, must be waged, unless Austria, disheartened by her 
recent reverses, will consent to surrender the Tyrol, and by the sa- 
crifice of a part preserve the bulk of her empire. But will the 
other Powers tamely look on while France is being aggrandized 
at the expense now of this State, now of that? Does the con- 
flagration of their neighbour’s house inspire no fear for the safety 
of their own? Have “their hands grown stiff, or their hearts 
wax’d cold?” Can these be the same Powers whose troops were 
encamped in the Champs Elysées, whose guns frowned upon the 
capital of the great Napoleon from the heights of Montmartre ; 
and who then bound themselves by a solemn engagement to take 
combined action for the suppression of revolutionary principles, 
and to prevent the restoration of the Corsican dynasty? The 
ambition of Louis Napoleon will never rest satisfied with the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, even with the addition of the 
Palatinate. His game is now manifest. The Rhenish provinces 
are to be “ reclaimed,” and “the natural boundaries” of France 
once more recovered. Then the “ mission ” will draw near its 
final fulfilment. The treaties of 1815 will have been scattered to 
the four winds of heaven, and only Waterloo will remain to be 
avenged. That will be the crowning labour—and perchance the 
fatal catastrophe—of Louis Napoleon’s marvellous career. One 
of the most deeply-rooted of the Napoleonic ideas is the invasion 
of England. For this purpose, it is essential to France to possess 
a port on the German ocean. From Antwerp at one extremity of 
the arc, and from Cherbourg at the other, two fleets and two 
armies could simultaneously be hurled against “ perfidious Albion,” 
and tardy vengeance exacted for the long series of disasters from 
Cressy to St. Jean. The danger of a European war is augmented 
by every fresh act of submission or forbearance. The prompt 
action of all the great Powers combined for their self-defence, 
can alone save them from the overbearing domination of France. 
It is time that they should forget their mutual jealousies, and take 
thought for their integrity and independence. 

The very flimsiness of the arguments put forth to justify the 
spoliation of the King of Sardinia should suffice to open the eyes 
of the other potentates to the real object and ulterior views of 
Napoleon III. He has now played the Knave, and the King and 
Queen will soon follow, nor has he any scruples about revoking or 
claiming Honours, whether he have them or not. He went to war 
with Austria to make Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic. 
He made peace rather than Europe should be convulsed and 
revolutionary elements let loose. So long as the inexorable logic 
of facts was with him, he could promise worlds or threaten anni- 
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hilation; but when that seemed likely to turn against him, no 
one could be more moderate in tone or more deferential to public 
opinion. He had drawn the sword for an idea, but in the pre- 
sence of facts he was ready to return it to the scabbard. His 
policy was a magnanimous and disinterested one. “A race of 
pigmies” might misunderstand him, as they had misunderstood 
his uncle, but time and the course of ev ents would show that he 
was actuated by no selfish or ambitious motives. He asked for 
no accession of territory. He knew that the age of conquests 
was passed. It was enough for France to have the honour of 
vasting the sword of Brennus into the scale of civilization. As he 
said to the people of Bordeaux in 1852: “La gloire se légue 
bien & titre d’heritage, mais non la guerre. . . . Malheur 
a celui qui le premier donnerait en Europe le signe d’une collision, 
dont les consequences seraient incalculables.” Even so. Woe, 
indeed, be to him whose aggressive and ill-regulated ambition 
shall rekindle the flames of an European war, and revive the 
splendid misery of the first French empire. No greater crime 
could be committed before heaven, or against his fellow -men. It 
would also be an irretrievable blunder, for it must inevitably lead 
to his own destruction, and the humiliation and dismemberment 
of his kingdom. 

Savoy and Nice, we were told but the other day, were so anxious 
to be annexed unto France, that it would be an act of oppression to 
resist the gratification of such an unanimous wish. The Sar- 
dinian monarch himself admitted that if the ancient subjects of 
his House declared their desire, by universal suffrage, to transfer 
their allegiance to another Power, he could not consistently offer 
any opposition, however much he might regret their defection. 
It ‘soon, however, became manifest that the result of an appeal to 
the masses would be unfavourable to the project of annexation, 
and accordingly it was demanded by the French Government, that 
the question should be referred to the municipalities. But even 
this scheme seemed likely to end in disappointment. The Muni- 
cipal Council of Nice strenuously protested against their severance 
— Sardinia, and asked if that contingency must ensue for poli- 

ical reasons that the independence and “neutrality of the country 
should be recognized by Europe. The inhabitants of the northern 
division of Savoy, again, earnestly desired to be incorporated with 
Switzerland, and shrank with horror and dismay from the idea of 
absorption into the military empire of modern Gaul. But of 
what avail are protests and petitions against the inexorable logic 
of six hundred thousand bayonets? The knot that cannot be 
untied is easily eut in twain by the sabre—the arguments of the 
canons rayés are at least as convincing as those ‘of the electoral 
urn. But the King of Cyprus and Jerusalem was a Ré Galant- 
uomo. He would neither sell, nor cede, nor barter away the 
heritage of his fathers, The situation was awkward; in fact, 
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what the French term fdécheuse. It would never do to seize by 
violence upon the territory of an ally, on whose behalf such great 
sacrifices had been made. That would have been a scandal un- 
worthy of the idealistic nation. But, after all, kings are no more 
incorruptible than other men. The only real difference between 
a monarch on his throne and a cheesemonger behind his counter 
is, that the former must be bribed by a special ambassador, while 
the “ Man in the Moon” will suffice for the latter. It is a mere 
question of degree. A Snooks is content to betray his trust and 
throw a ham into the bargain for £50, while a Victor Emmanuel 
must have all that lies between the Mincio and the Piave before 
he will depart from his plighted word. The facts may differ, but 
the logic is much the same in both cases, nor do we look upon 
Snooks as the greater sinner of the two. It is now sufficiently 
clear that the Italians will be permitted, perhaps encouraged, to 
attempt the liberation of Venice and the adjacent provinces from 
the Austrian yoke, and that the French troops will remain in 
Lombardy as a warning to the German States not to interfere in 
the quarrel ; perhaps, also, to check the advance of an Austrian 
army upon Turin, if not upon Milan. It can only be the eman- 
cipation of Venetia that is indicated in that passage in Victor 
Emmanuel’s proclamation to Central Italy, wherein he says :-—“ I 
desire to strengthen the Italians in the unanimity of their resolu- 
tion to resist aggression, and to prepare continually for better 
things.” If these words mean anything, they can only be re- 
garded as a premier avertissement to Austria, and possibly to 
Naples and the Pope. To consummate the independence of 
Italy, the hereditary appanage of the House of Savoy is made 
over to France as if it were a private estate and the inhabitants 
so many head of cattle. “In principle,” writes M. Thouvenel 
to the French chargé Waffaires at Berne, “sovereignty implies 
essentially the right of alienation.” Under a strictly-autocratic 
form of government such may be the case, but Victor Emmanuel 
happens to be a constitutional monarch, and cannot, therefore, 
alienate any portion of his dominions without the assent of his 
people, expressed through their representatives assembled in Par- 
liament. Does any one pretend that Queen Victoria would be 
entitled to cede the Channel Islands, or the Mauritius, or any 
other coveted appanage of her crown, to her imperial brother at 
the Tuileries? The mere hypothesis of such a treasonous pro- 
ceeding demands an apology, 


“ And, for having but thought it our heart within 
A treble penance must be done.” 


But it is, in truth, a strange doctrine to be enunciated by a 
minister of the Elected of the People ; of him who, both in his 
written works and in his public speeches, has ever insisted on the 
sovereignty of the people. M, Thouyenel, however, furnishes 


a 
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strong argument against the exercise of this sovereign prerogative 
in the present instance, for he admits that such a measure as the 
cession of territory may be justly opposed, should there “ result 
from it any disturbance of the balance or distribution of power in 
Europe.” This is precisely the result that will ensue from the 
annexation of Savoy to France. The independence of Switzer- 
land is thereby fatally jeopardized, and an early opportunity will 
be found or made for the appropriation of Geneva and the con- 
struction of a flotilla of gun boats for the waters of Lake Leman. 
It is pretended, indeed, that the neutralized provinces of Chablais 
and Faucigny are transferred to France with the same conditions 
under which they were held by Sardinia. But what is the mean- 
ing of this declaration? Are we asked to believe that in the event 
of a war the French troops will be withdrawn, and their place 
temporarily supplied by the forces of the Helvetic Confederation ? 
Are they to be exempt also from the conscription ? for it is ab- 
surd to talk of the neutrality of provinces, the inhabitants of 
which are serving in the ranks of one of the belligerents. 

For much of the present complications, Europe is indebted to 
the time-serving and truckling policy of the Whig Ministry.* 
The doubtful advantages of a commercial treaty blinded them to 
all other considerations. They fondly thought that the Emperor of 
the French was such a one as the honourable member for Rochdale, 
or the equally honourable member for Birmingham. They chose to 
imagine that his Majesty was as anxious to supply English rusties 
with “vin ordinaire,” and Cockney damsels with French gloves 
and “ articles de Paris,’ as are our Manchester manufacturers to 
clothe the world in garments of cotton. And yet they might better 
have understood the commercial policy of Louis Napoleon. All 
that he really desired was iron to complete his railways—the great 
military roads of modern times—and to provide a store of coal 
against the “coming tribulation.” His notions of export trade 
have long since been committed to paper. “La quantité de 

* Substituting the present ministry for the Stuarts, their policy is por- 
trayed to the life in the following passage from one of Louis Napoleon's 
historical essays :—“ Les Stuarts n’ambitionnaient que l’éloge d’une faction 
(Mr. Bright’s, to wit) et d’un souverain étranger. Guillaume, au contraire, 
mettait sa glorie & mériter l’approbation de la posterité. Tandis que les pre- 
miers ne savaient pas profiter des biens de la terre sous un ciel sans nuages, 
le second savait récolter pendant la tempéte. Les Stuarts rassemblaient le 


Parliament pour le tromper, Guillaume pour le convaincre. Les premiers 
cassaient ou prorogeaint les Chambres toutes les fois, qu elles parlaient 
@honneur national ou de liberté ; le second les cassait lorsqu elles étaient 
animées de passions réactionnaires, ou de sentiments opposés & la gloire du 
pays. Les Stuarts regnaient par la dissimulation et l’intrigue ; Guillaume 
gouvernait par la franchise. Les Stuarts faisaient toujours grand bruit de 
leurs alarmes pour cacher leurs coupables espérances, Guillaume avouait 
hautement ses espérances pour dissiper les alarmes. Pendant que les Stuarts 
hesitaient, Guillaume marchait. Pendant que les Stuarts dominés par la 
foule ne voyaient autour d’eux que la confusion, Guillaume avait déja apergu 


le but, s’était élancé, et avait entriiné la foule aprés lui.” 
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ay : 
marchandises,” he once wrote, “qu'un pays exporte est toujours 
en raison directe du nombre des boulets qu’il peut envoyer a ses 
ennemis quand son honneur et sa dignité le commandent.” To 
suppose that he would relax his hold of any “ idea” upon which 
he had fixed his mind, unless compelled to do so by the only argu- 
ment he looks upon as inexorable, argues an entire ignorance of his 
antecedents, or an extraordinary aberration of judgment. While 
Mr. Gladstone, the new mouth-piece of the Belial party, 
“ With words cloth’d in reason’s garb, 


Counsell’d ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 
Not peace,” 


our magnanimous ally steadily held on his course towards the goal 
he has all along determined to attain, scarcely deigning to kick 
aside the pretty pebbles placed at intervals in his path, by the 
despatch-writing minister of England. At length the eyes of the 
latter seem to be slowly opening to a just appreciation of the ob- 
jects contemplated by the imperial Mephistopheles whose virtues 
he so lately eulogized in the British Parliament, as though he were 
practising to write his Majesty’s epitaph, or hoped to be entrusted 
with the task of editing his posthumous memoirs. It is not too late, 
we trust, to break up the combined expedition against China, which 
will assuredly result in the French occupation of Chusan, besides 
furnishing a plausible excuse for retaining a large naval and 
military force in the Eastern seas. There can be nothing in com- 
mon between a truly English policy and the many-chambered 
combinations of the French Emperor. A constitutional Govern- 
ment is compelled to take every step in broad daylight, while an 
autocrat works in the dark with the secrecy and expedition of the 
mole, and only marks his progress by the ruin he has made. 
“ Nature has made man’s breast no windores, 
To publish what he does within doors ; 


Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 
Unless his own rash folly blab it,” 


We are willing, however, to accept some comfort from Lord 
John Russell's intimation that he was about to make some advances 
to the ancient allies of this country. It is, indeed, full time that 
we should make to ourselves friends of those who were the tried 
and trusty friends of our fathers. At the present moment we are 
in a position to hold our own single-handed against any Power in 
the world ; but may we not expect that a democratic parliament 
will insist upon a reduction of the naval and military estimates, in 
the face of a deficiency of at least twelve, and probably of fifteen 
aa a of two things, if not both, will assuredly happen. 
viii 7? ‘Te f Tre { aa ° , ® 

7 the delensive strength of this country will be seriously im- 
paired, or such a tax will be imposed upon property as cannot fail 
to cripple trade by the retrenchment of expenditure thus ren- 
dered imperative on the part of the upper classes, the chief pro- 
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moters of industry and manufactures. It is quite impossible that 
the people of England will submit to pay thirty millions a year 
for any lengthened period, in order to avert the chances of an in- 
vasion from their Punic neighbour. It were cheaper and more 
glorious to refer the question of permet peace to immediate 


war. If England were to take the initiative, the other Powers would 


gladly coalesce to compel the French Emperor to reduce his army 
and navy, or to accept a contest with united Europe. Since the 
time of Richelieu, the aggressive spirit of the French people has 
been the bane of Europe. Like the war-horse of Job, there is no 
sound so pleasant to their ears as the blast of the trumpet, and the 


shouting of the captains. Without religion, without morality— 


venerating neither the temples and worship of the Deity, nor ‘the 
purity of the domestic hearth,—regardless alike of public faith and 
private virtue,—inflated by an inordinate vanity,—inconsequent 
and unstable,—restless and aggressive,—ever chattering about 


peace and civilization, while making ready for the battle,—hollow i in 


their professions of friendship, —over-res aching and over-bearing,— 


they have been permitted too long to trouble the prosperity and arrest 
the progress of nations. Already, more than once, have foreign 
armies swept in avenging columns through their provinces y and 


been quartered in their very capital. The lesson must again be 


once more repeated, and the idea of universal conquest re futed by 
the inexorable logic of the dismemberment of an empire that is a 
constant danger to its neighbours, and the incessant and reckless 
disturber of the peace of the world. 


THE SESSION. 


I. Foreten Arrarrs.—Savoy. Tuscany. China. 
Il. Toe Rerorm Bit. 
III. Commercitat Treaty anp BupGet. 
IV. MiscetLtaANngeous.—Coolies. Strike. Law Reform. Pur- 


chase System. Ballot. Endowed Schools. 


I. Our readers, we trust, will not expect us to present them 
with an exhaustive account of the debates which have taken place 
upon Foreign Affairs during the last month. Since we last had the 
honour of addressing them, i i. e. between the 25th of February and 


the 27th of March, no less than fourteen debates have been de- 

voted by Parliament to the consideration of these subjects, of 

which twelve have turned exclusively on the annexation of Savoy, 

one has related to Central Italy, and more especially Tuscany, and 
VOL, III. ’T 
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one to China. But the twelve debates, or rather conversations, 
which have taken place on the subject of Savoy have been so 
desultory, and so shifting according to each changing phase of 
negotiation and each fresh publication of papers ; they have in- 
volved so much repetition and recrimination ; that, although we 
carefully read each of them as they occurred, and have again re- 
perused them altogether for the purposes of this article, we find 
that we have but little in the way of result to lay before our 
readers. 

During the past month it has been in the House of Commons 
that the principal cross-examination of Government has taken 
place, as the month before it was in the Lords. Their two most 
pertinacious assailants have been Mr. Horsman and Mr. Kinglake, 
and one of their most patronizing champions, Mr. Bright. The 
main question, however, advanced to its final issue with unswerv- 
ing rapidity through all the windings of debate and hesitating 
protests of conscious ministers. So lately as the 28th of Feb- 
ruary it was still possible to talk of the annexation of Savoy as an 
event, of which “ rumours ” existed; and it was still possible for 
Lord John Russell to be listened to without absolute incredulity, 
when he said that, in his opinion, the Emperor “ would long hesi- 
tate before he adopted such a policy.” This we say was on the 28th 
of February, when Mr. Kinglake brought forward his first motion 
for the production of the correspondence between the English, 
French, and Sardinian Governments upon the subject. By the 
2nd of March the question had made a considerable stride. Lord 
John Russell acknowledged that if Sardinia were aggrandized on 
the side of Central Italy France had declared she must have an 
equivalent on the side of Savoy; but, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings this declaration was coupled with an assurance that the 
Emperor would do nothing without consulting the great Powers 
of Europe. At this point the question stood still for some time. 
Lord John Russell, on the 5th of March, repeated his belief in 
the Emperor’s intention to consult the European Powers, and de 
precated the vigorous language which both Mr. Seymour Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Roebuck had applied to that sovereign as well as 
to the conduct of the English Government: but nothing of any 
novelty transpired. So matters remained until the 12th of March, 
when Lord John Russell, apparently growing uneasy about his 
imperial ally’s sincerity, informed the House of Commons that he 
had written to M. Thouvenel to ask how and when this consultation 
of the Great Powers was to be effected. On the following day a 


debate of some importance took place, in which both Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston spoke with far less confidence of the 
Emperor’s intentions ; but all hope of his relinquishing the pro- 
ject was not yet abandoned, at least in words. By the 16th the 

In the House of Lords on that day, 
a question to the Government with 


plot had begun to thicken. 
the Earl of Carnarvon put 
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respect to the proposed annexation of Savoy and Nice to France. 
“The two despatches,” he said, “ which closed the papers recently 
“laid on the table were one from Count Cavour of March the 3rd, 
“and another from Lord Cowley of March the 9th. In his 
“despatch of March the 3rd Count Cavour stated that he had 
“received an assurance from the French Government of the most 
“formal character that they would not proceed further with the 
“annexation of Savoy, except under three conditions. The first 
“ was, that the wishes of the people themselves should be ascer- 
“tained ; next, that due regard should be had to the interests of 
“ Switzerland ; and, lastly, that there should be a preliminary 
“consultation of the three Powers. In the same despatch Count 
“Cavour proceeded to give himself a deliberate assurance that 
“the Government of His Majesty the King of Sardinia would 
“never cede or exchange any part of his territories without con- 
“ sulting the wishes of the inhabitants, and he also went on to 
“repeat the same assurance with regard to the other two con- 
“ditions. A similar assurance on the part of the French Govern- 
“ ment was given in the despatch of Lord Cowley of March the 
“9th. Here was a double engagement entered into deliberately 
“and formally both by France and Sardinia. But this morning 
“he had read in the telegraphic communications what appeared to 
“him a direct contradiction of this double engagement. It was 
“stated that the Sardinian Government had consented to make 
“the annexation of Savoy and Nice the subject of a special 
“treaty; and then the telegram went on to contradict seriatim 
“each of the three conditions to which the two Governments had 
“‘ pledged themselves. It stated that the treaty would be followed 
“by a vote of the municipalities, not by a vote of the people, 
“and that the two contracting parties would afterwards com- 
“ municate to the European Powers the nature and the motives of 
“ this territorial arrangement.” 

The same discrepancy was pointed out by Mr. Kinglake in the 
House of Commons, and admitted by Lord John Russell to be of 
a very serious character; and his Lordship added, at the same 
time mentioning a despatch he had received from M. Thouvenel, 
disclaiming the doctrine of natural boundaries, that “ although it 
“is stated in the despatch that this question is submitted to the 
“‘ wisdom and equity of Europe, I must say that, taking the whole 
“ despatch together, including the statement that it is a necessity 
“for France and for her security that she should have this pro- 
“vision, she can hardly be justified in saying that the Powers of 
“« Europe are to be consulted, and that by their verdict the French 
“ Government mean to abide.” He was now beginning to get an 
answer to the question which he had previously asked of M. 
Thouvenel. 


The subject was not mooted again in Parliament for a week, 
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and during that interval the final act of the drama had been 


played out. A deputation from Savoy and Nice had tendered 
their allegiance to the Emperor, which, of course, had been gra- 
ciously accepted ; and nothing now remained but for his Majesty 
to fulfil his former royal promise, and enquire with due ceremony 
of the other European Powers what they thought of the per- 
formance? The Emperor’s “idea of consultation” is cer- 
tainly an original one. But then his views are usually marked 
by such very strong originality, that we confess we are less 
surprised than Lord John at the turn which events have taken. 
On the 23rd, however, another unavailing debate took place, 
in the course of which Lord John Russell stated that he 
had received an appeal from Switzerland against the annexation 
of Savoy which would oblige him to reconsider the answer 
he had been about to return to M. Thouvencel’s last despatch, 
and that consequently he could not lay it upon the table of 
the House just at present. Finally, on the 26th, the finishing 
stroke was given to this disgraceful history. Lord John Russell ad- 
mitted that the Emperor had acted in a manner that must occasion 
great distrust, and necessitate our drawing nearer to the other 
European Powers. He added that the protest of Switzerland was 
still under the consideration of Austria and Russia ; and drew a 
just distinction between her position as guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Vienna, and that of Tuscany or Savoy. To what all this may lead 
it is impossible to conjecture. But one thing seems pretty certain, 
that the debate of Monday last is the publication to the world that 
the far-famed and once popular Entente Cordiale is now at an end. 
Our own ministers cannot fail to feel the justice of Mr. Horsman’s 
eloquent denunciation of the Emperor :—“ I denounce the recent 
“ policy of the Emperor of the French in Italy as a policy of deceit. 
“T say that he has deceived the English Ministers, and has made 
“ them his tools for deceiving the English Parliament. I say that 
he has treated them with a duplicity which they had not the 
candour to avow, and with a contempt which they had not the 
“spirit to resent. And, speaking of his proceedings in Savoy and 
“ Sardinia, and the manner in which he has announced his policy 


“to Europe, I say he has added insolence to aggression 


e, I se , and per- 
“fidy to injustice.” 


i In fact, the return of Lord Palmerston to 
office had much the same effect upon his mind as the return of 


Lord Aberdeen had on the mind of the “mperor Nicholas. He 
at once felt himself at liberty to prosecute his aggressive schemes, 
and the result shows, only too fatally, how well he had read the 
character of the English Cabinet. But still. for all this, if they do 
not lose the confidence of the House of Commons, in consequence 
of what has now occurred, let us hope they may be cautious how 
they tie themselves to the Emperor’s apron-strings for the future. 
We cannot, indeed, feel any confidence that they will. The 
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lesson they received in 1858 ought to have prevented a_repeti- 
tion of the error. 


“Sed periisse semel satis est ? peccare fuisset 
Ante satis,” 


we may say of them, as Turnus did of the Trojans. But still, 
they can hardly be blind any longer to the extensive reaction 
against France which has taken place in this country ; and will 
scarcely be infatuated enough to wreck themselves a second time 
on rocks from which the broad beacon light of public opinion so 
unmistakably warns them, in order only that they may still be 
able to say there is something in which they differ from the 
Tories. 

Before quitting this subject we must advert to one or two points 
springing out of it, which seem to call for some further notice 
than we extended to them in our last number. The first point 
is the view taken by Lord John Russell of certain private letters 
received from Lord C owley, containing information of the greatest 
importance, not included in his despatches. Was he, or was he 
not, bound to communicte this intelligence to his colleagues or 
the House of Commons? Now we certainly do not want to g0 
further than Lord Grey, Lord Derby, o r Lord Malmesbury, and 
deny that much in such cases must be le ft to the discretion of 
minister. We do not pretend to define that discretion, or to lie 
down all the cases in which it may be allowable; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out the class of cases in which it is cer- 
tainly not allowable without the risk of great injury to the public 
service. Whenever such information is necessary to the completion 
of a narrative ; whenever it forms one link in a chain of evidence ; 
whenever, in fact, it is of that nature that no one who omitted it 
could deliver the simplest version of facts without misleading* his 
hearers, there we think its suppression a piece of such unac- 
countable negligence, that no sensible man could refuse to believe 
it was intentional, if the slightest colour for such an hypothesis 
existed. On the other hand, the re may be a hundred little scraps of 
intelligence, little hints of secret influence, of personal feelings and 
the like, such as may greatly help a minister in shaping his com- 
munications to a foreign court, for which private and confidential 
letters are a more suitable medium than despatches. The knowledge 
of these is not necessary to the complete comprehension of a case 
by the judicial public, however valuable they may have been to the 
advocate employed. When divulged hereafter, ‘they may enhance 
or diminish his reputation as a diplomatist, but they will not alter 
the historical character of the transactions in which he was engaged. 
Such, we think, is a fair general rule to lay down as regards the 
suppression or publication of intelligence so received. A complete 
vecord of diplomatic transactions, as Mr. Disraeli very properly 
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observed, should be preserved in the Foreign Office, and if private 
letters are necessary to fill up any gaps in it, those private letters 
must be surrendered. But in the case now before us the whole 
pith and marrow of the question lies in the contents of these letters. 
If the Emperor Napoleon had suddenly broken his word about 
Savoy, without affording our ministers any clue to his designs, the 
responsibility of the act would then be entirely his own. But if 
Lord John Russell, knowing from the first that he intended to take 
possession of Savoy in the event of certain augmentations to Sar- 
dinia, continued to press those augmentations, without informing 
the Emperor at the same time what the English people thought of 
the condition by which they were to be accompanied, three-fourths 
of the culpability is transferred to Lord John Russell. Now the 
only evidence upon this point are these very same private letters. In 
them Lord John Russell was distinctly informed, or rather we should 
say reminded, of the price which the Emperor had invariably placed 
upon the union of the Duchies with Sardinia. Here, therefore, 
is an excellent motive for their concealment. Having shrunk from 
doing his duty when the communication was first made to him, he 
madly strove to disguise that he had ever received it. Because 
the claim was not mentioned in the official despatches he allowed 
himself to declare in Parliament that he was ignorant of its 
existence. And having knowingly violated the conditions on 
which alone France had promised to abandon the scheme of 
annexation, he professes to hear with astonishment that she had 
presently revived it. Neither he himself nor any of his colleagues 
have as yet succeeded in placing this transaction in any other light 
than the above. He knew half a year ago that if Sardinia had 
Tuscany, France would lay hands upon Savoy. He continued 
through the autumn and up to the meeting of Parliament to urge 
the said union of Tuscany and Sardinia. The French minister 
continued to remind him of the necessary consequence. Yet as 
soon as Parliament had assembled, he boldly asserts that he does 
not believe France has any intention of annexing Savoy! He 
may have confided in his own powers to dissuade the Emperor, even 
at the eleventh hour, from the accomplishment of his cherished 
design. But if so, though he may stand acquitted of the charge 
of prevarication, it is at the expense of pleading guilty to a degree 
of egotism which it is pitiable to contemplate. Who so steps 
between the Emperor and his prey must be a statesman of some- 
what different calibre from Lord John Russell. 
As we look abroad upon Europe, the prospect is not an agree- 
able one, though highly creditable to the Emperor. The astutest 
sovereign in Europe has not neglected the old proverb, divide et 


impera. There are not two great Powers in Europe between whom 
any cordial understanding subsists. It is said, indeed, that Russia 
“ oe _ been drawing nearer together, and we heartily 
1ope it may be true. Our late alliance with Prussia of course 
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establishes a strong personal interest in that quarter. But the 
foreign policy so long pursued by this country under the auspices 
of Lord Palmerston, the blunder of the Russian war, and, we do 
not hesitate to add, the indecent exultation manifested by this 
country at the reverses of an ally last summer, have alienated those 
strong hereditary ties which we formerly possessed upon the Con- 
tinent ; and in the sullen refusal of the great Powers to co-operate 
with England in preventing the seizure, we see the first-fruits of 
our mistaken policy, 

A conversation on the subject of Tuscany took place in the 
House of Lords on the 9th of March. Lord Normanby made 
some inquiries relative to the alleged arrest by the Tuscan Pro- 
visional Government, which, however, were contradicted by Lord 
Wodehouse. 

On the subject of Cutna a debate took place in the House of 
Commons on the 16th. When Mr. Sidney Herbert moved to go 
into committee of supply, Sir De Lacy Evans moved an amend- 
ment, for the sake of producing a discussion upon China. The 
points taken up by the Opposition were the general inexpediency 
of hostile relations with China, an empire from which we had 
nothing to gain by war; the inhumanity and injustice we had too 
often displayed in our dealings with them; and in this par- 
ticular instance the error of Mr. Bruce in not waiting longer 
before trying to force his passage to Pekin, and especially in not 
acceding to the Chinese proposal to meet the commissioners at 
Peitangho, which reached him on the morning of the battle. 
These points were all taken up and replied to by various 
members of the Government, and Lord Palmerston informed 
the House that the Chinese letter to Mr. Bruce, which was 
written in Chinese, took him so long to decipher that the 
firing had begun before he had made out its contents. For 
our own parts, we do not wish to be hard on Mr. Bruce. We 
look on his conduct as part of a system, of which one of the 
grossest illustrations was the affair of the Arrow, and which 
almost compels our officials to adopt violent or coercive measures, 
whether they approve of them ornot. “He would naturally con- 
sider,” said Lord Palmerston, in justification of Mr. Bruce, 
‘what would people think of him if he hung back.” Just so. 
After the precedents afforded by late events, of course he would 
make such reflections; and till the “insolent barbarian” tone is 
dropped in this country all future officials will continue to make 
the same. 

II. The Government Rerorm Bri was introduced by Lord 
John Russell on the lst of March. His proposals were as 
follows :— 

The reduction of the £10 occupation franchise in boroughs to 


The reduction of the £50 franchise in counties to £10. 
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The values to be fixed, not by the rating, but by the rental. 

He proposed no total disfranchisement of any place, but to 
take one member from towns with a population under 7000 now 
returning two members. 

This would affect fifteen boroughs similarly treated in the Bill of 
last year, and ten others in addition, namely,—Ripon, Chippen- 
ham, Bodmin, Dorchester, Devizes, Guildford, Hertford, Marlow, 
Huntingdon, Cirencester. 


The twenty-five seats thus made vacant he distributed as fol- 
low so- 

Two additional members to the West Riding. 

One additional member to the following divisions of counties 
—North and South Lancashire, North and South Essex, Middle- 

ex, West Kent, South Devon, South Staffordshire, the North 
Riding, the Lindsay district of Lincolnshire, West Norfolk, East 
Somerset, West Cornwall. 

One additional member to the following boroughs :—Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 

One member to Birkenhead, Stalybridge, Burnley. 

‘Two members to Chelsea and Kensington united. 

One member to the London University. 

Lord John Russell, in proposing the reduced county franchise, 
stated that, for the purpose of preventing fictitious votes, where 
the franchise was demanded on account of a house and land 
attached, the house must be of the annual value of at least £5. 
He then gave his reasons for choosing the £6 franchise for 
boroughs, which turned out to be a purely numerical one. He 
had run down the scale of £9, £8, £7, and £6, till he had 
reached a standard that would admit such an additional number 
of electox would, he thought, satisfy Parliament. He justified 
the retention of small boroughs on the usual grounds. He 
urged, in opposition to the rating franchise, the fluctuating cha- 
racter of the poor-rate, and the fact of its regulation being de- 
pendent, to a great extent, upon local feelings and customs. The 
noble lord indulged in very few extraneous observations, and sat 
down after a speech of little more than an hour’s duration. 

The second reading was moved on the 19th, and the debate on 
the motion was still dragging heavily along at the time of our 
going to press. On the 19th Mr. Disraeli delivered an exhaustive 
criticism of the measure, pointing out with searching accuracy its 
sins, both of omission and commision. In the first place, nothing 
was done to improve the system of polling and registration, which 
is susceptible of great amendments calculated to check corruption, 
and virtually to enfranchise large numbers of the population who 
now never exercise their privilege of voting owing to the difficulties 
which beset it. In the second place, the question which Lord John 
should have asked hivself was, not how many additional electors be 
was to give by the Reform Bill, but how he was to ascertain the 
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greatest number who were fit for the exercise of the franchise. “TI 
“say,” said the right hon. gentleman, “ that if, instead of 257,000, 
“ there had been 557,000 men who, in the opinion of the House, 
were fit to receive the suffrage, the suffrage ought to have been 
given to them ; and, at the same time, I assert that the fact that 
the number to be enfranchised is only half, that is no proof at 
all that the class proposed to be admitted to the franchise by this 
‘ measure is one upon whom the suffrage ought to be conferred.” 
He then examined, at great length, what would be the result of 
this particular addition of 218,000 electors to the existing borough 
constituency of 410,000. It would have, he said, little or no 
effect in the metropolis or the Universities. We must, therefore, 

deduct the number of these constituencies from the whole existing 
body, and a corresponding proportion from the addition about to 
be made to it. That would leave 288,000 as the number of voters 
susceptible to the influence of the proposed new comers, and 
203,000 as the number of the new comers in constituencies likely 
to feel their influence. Now, while the first-mentioned body of 
288,000 consists of the most heterogeneous elements, animated 
by diverse interests, and inspired by mutual jealousies, the 
203,000 additional electors will form a body, hamonentons in 
constitution, in interests, and in sympathies: a compact mass, of 
which the very trifling numerical inferiority would be far more 
than compensated by its unity of purpose ¢ and action. Moreover, 

in a considerable proportion of our boroughs the population is so 
distributed, that the £6 householders will sometimes exceed, and 
very frequently equal, all the other voters put together. The former 
is the case in six, the latter in twenty-eight towns. So that the 
representation of no less than thirty- four boroughs is absolutely 
handed over to the £6 householders ; while in forty-eight boroughs 
they will equal one half of the existing constituency, and at least 
three times out of four be able to turn the scale at an election. 
Mr. Disraeli then proceeded to examine what manner of men 
these were by whom some seventy or eighty members of the 
House were thus for ever to be returned. The right honourable 
gentleman did not question their intelligence or their virtues; but 
he pointed out in the first place the tendency to class legislation, 

which, only too prevalent in the most highly educated ‘ranks, i is 
inse parable from the superficial political knowledge and contracted 
social views of the labouring classes. And he reminded the 
House, in the second place, of the remarkable talent for organi- 
zation which these classes had manifested ; of their disposition to 
use it for the attainment of class objects; and of the almost entire 
absence of any similar aptitude among the middle classes which 
might enable them to protect themselves. He then went on to 
say that the proper counterpoise to the power now entrusted to 
the democracy was to be found in the principle of seleetion 
among the working classes themselves, which, he said, the late 
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Government had attempted to exercise through the medium of 
the “ fancy franchises,” a phrase which he ridiculed in passing, 
and also by bestowing the suffrage upon the payers of direct 
taxation, an opinion which we are happy to see confirms our own 
remarks on the same subject in the last Number of the Universal. 
Passing from the boroughs to the counties, he dwelt very forcibly 
upon the double injustice of allowing the virtual inhabitants of 
boroughs to form part of the constituency of the counties, and of 
annexing to the county voter’s qualification the condition that 
any building not being a dwelling-house which formed part of it 
must be of the annual value of five pounds. By allowing the 
former provision (removed by Lord Derby’s bill) to remain in 
force, Government left the county voters subject to the inter- 
ference of a class of men who might have no connection with the 
county, and whose interests and sympathies were all in unison 
with the opinions of which towns were the legitimate represen- 
tatives. By the second provision the grievance of the first was 
aggravated ; for, without relieving the county constituencies from 
this illegitimate and uncongenial element, Government proposed 
still further to weaken those constituencies by an enactment of 
virtual disfranchisement—as in numberless occupations the 
building might easily be worth less than £5, though the building 
and land together were worth £10. But the occupier of such a 
property is not to come within the pale of the £10 qualification ! 
Having so far criticized the contemplated reduction of the franchise, 
Mr. Disraeli proceeded to glance at the re-distribution of seats. 
He said this process had, in 1832, been generally regulated by 
the claims of unrepresented interests. There were exceptions, 
as, for instance, the addition of a third member to certain coun- 
ties ; but on the whole, the principle was adhered to. Lord John 
Russell’s measure, on the contrary, entirely ignored this idea. 
He had added members to towns already represented, simply on 
account of their numbers, a concession to the theory of nume- 
rical representation which the right honourable gentleman most 
strongly condemned. He declared himself opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the representation of minorities, as calculated to introduce 
still further elements of confusion into the House of Commons, 
in which the want of distinct principles and well-defined views 
was already a subject of complaint. He concluded, by admitting 
that English statesmen, of all parties, had been to blame for their 
conduct in this matter. The Duke of Wellington might have 
settled the question more satisfactorily in 1828. Since 1832 there 
has been no real necessity for reform. But Lord John Russell, 
ten years ago, created an artificial one, to which succeeding 
Governments have been obliged to succumb. He did not, he said, 
wish to escape his own share of blame. But still, with Lord 
Derby’s Government, the measure was one of self-defence, and 
it was first undertaken in less menacing times than the present. 
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“There is nothing” continued the right honourable gentleman, 


“to keep the English people watchful or awake. Superior to 
“rapine, hardly condescending to force, France is building up a 
“ colossal despotism by all the arts of the most advanced Liberalism 
“by universal suffrage, by secret voting, by electoral districts, 
“Will you never be warned? Is this the time and the condition 
“of affairs when you should attempt feebly, but in the same vein, 
“to imitate these political schemes? Is this the time when you 
“should still further deviate from that old, that free, and that 
“aristocratic constitution which has formed the empire of En- 
“eland and framed the liberties of Englishmen? Sir, I must 
“say that is not my opinion. The noble lord the Secretary of 
“State, since the night when he entered into the fatal pledge on 
“this side of the House, which has placed his Government in 
“consequence in a position of great embarrassment, has been 
“called upon to preside over an office of the State very different 
“from that which he then contemplated. The noble lord is in 
“receipt every day of information which may well make him look 
grave, and the perusal of which cannot but teach him that it is 
“a great thing for a Minister, that he can fall back upon the 
“ ancient institutions of a country which have proved its power to 
“stem any storm. Well, Sir, that being the case, I will not re- 
“ linquish the hope that before we are summoned to go into com- 
“‘ mittee a relieved House of Commons, and a grateful people, will 
“learn from the noble lord that this unnecessary, this uncalled- 
“for, and this mischievous measure, will be withdrawn.” 

Mr. Bright was the only debater of note who replied to Mr. 
Disraeli. A great part of his speech was similar in style and 
manner to those with which the public are already familiar. He 
re-asserted his favourite doctrine of numerical representation, and 
bade the House “ repose a generous confidence in the people.” 
There was one point, however, upon which he joined issue more 
directly with the leader of the Opposition ;—and that is, the 
alleged swamping of the existing constituencies, which it is pre- 
dicted will ensue from the present Bill. Mr. Bright asserted that 
the same thing had been predicated of the £10 householders at 
the time of the first Reform Bill, and that the result had not fol- 
lowed. Also, that the increase of the borough constituencies by the 
£6 franchise would not be more than twenty-five or thirty per cent., 
and that, therefore, also the result would not follow. Now, as to 
the first point, that is entirely a question of experience. The freemen 
have not swamped the £10 voters where they happen to have been 
the more numerous body, because they did not want to swamp 
them. They belonged to nearly the same class. But as to the in- 
fluence exercised by the ten-pounders upon the superior portions of 
the constituency, our own experience is altogether contrary to Mr. 
Bright’s. We assert that the “clergymen, bankers, merchants, 


and principal traders have, to a great extent, been swamped.” 
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Our own observation on this point tallies with that of Sir Jobn 
Walsh :— 


“T happened,” says he, “to be in a large seaport town during an election. 
lt was a sharp one, but the Conservative was defeated. I “happened to 
enter upon the subject with a most respectable optician, a man of good 
education and considerable scientific acquirements. ‘It is hard, Sir,’ he 
observed ; ‘the large majority in this town of the respectable tradesmen 
and professional men are Conservatives, yet we have never since the 
Reform Bill been able to return a single member” The other instance was 
that of a tradesman at the head of a large firm in the parish of Mary- 
lebone. I asked him if he bad attended a recent election. ‘Sir, replied 
he, ‘I have not attended an election, nor taken the slightest interest in 
one, for the last ten years. Neither Colonel Romilly nor Mr. Edwin James 
represents in the smallest degree my political sentiments or feelings. I 
know perfectly well that the squares, and great thoroughfarvs, and. prin- 
cipal streets in this borough are filled with Conservatives; but I know also 
that they are completely swamped by the lower description of voters. Any 
attempt to obtain a representation of my opinions would be vain, and | 
withdraw myself from all concern in election matters in disgust.” 


We think, then, that Mr. Bright. is wrong in saying that the 
predictions of 1832 relative to this point, have not been verified, 
nor do his arguments to show that the predictions of to-day are 
not likely to be sounder seem at all more conclusive. Thirty 
per cent. of a constituency (to accept Mr. Bright’s own figures) 
are almost masters of the situation if they agree to vote one way. 
But, says Mr. Bright, they will not agree to do so. They differ as 
much among the maelves as the possessors of the higher x rates of 
qualification do among themselves. Now does Mr. Bright really 
mean to tell us that the class of men who occupy houses at a 
rental of from £6 to £10 are really split up into the same antago- 
istic sections which divide the great bulk of the middle classes ? 
Does he really expect to find anybody weak enough to believe 
that one-tenth of those differences of opinion which are created 
by trades, professions, social inequalities, hereditary bias, to say 
nothing of inde ypende nt study, among the higher classes, are 
faithfully reflected in the lower? The assertion is preposterous. 
The opinions of this lower class, who are now under consideration, 
are as monotonous as those long, dingy drab-coloured streets, 
where they are too often condemne d to live. The contrary opinion 
is just like any one of Mr. Bright’s celebrated dogmas, which, 
by constant repetition, produces some effect, and is consequently 
dangerous; but is as destitute of foundation as the crushing 
assertions of Mr. De mpster, whom Mr. Bright not a little re- 
sembles, in the tale of Janet’s Repentance. 

The debate was resumed on the 22nd, but without any par- 
ticular results. The chief speakers were Sir John Pakington, 
Sir George Grey, and Mr. Massey. The right honourable baronet 
the member for Droitwich, communicated to the House a plan 
which, he said, was in operation in the town of Frankfort. “ With 
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“the view of preventing any class from having a monopoly of po- 
“litical power, the proposal is that every constituency be divided 
“ into classes, each electing a member. For instance, taking the 
“ease of Manchester—with three members to be returned, one 
“ would be elected by all householders paying a rent of £10 and 
“ downwards, another would be elected by all householders paying 
“rent between £10 and £25, and the third member by all above 
“ £25. If only two members were to be elected a line would be 
“ drawn, all below it voting for one man, and all above it for 
“another. I am quite aware that to adapt such a proposal to our 

“system would be a matter of many details and some difficulty. 
“Tt is perfectly clear that any such plan would combine two 

“immense advantages—first, that every class would be fairly re- 
“presented ; and next, that you might extend the franchise as low 
“as you will without either inconvenience or danger. You need 
“ not, then, stop at £6, but might go down to household suffrage, 
“or even further, if you please.” 

We think Sir John’s description of the plan is perfectly just, 
and that it would be quite worth while to consider if anything 
could be done with it. Sir John finally recommended that the 
Government Bill should be withdrawn and the subject referred to 
a committee of the Privy Council. Sir George Grey ridiculed 
this idea, and taunted the Opposition with not opposing the 
second reading. But the Conservative party in not doing so is 
true to those Parliamentary precedents, which Sir George Grey as 
he showed last year by his conduct on the Church ‘Rate Bill, 
despises. To vote against the second reading of a Bill implies 
disapprobation of its principle. But the principle of this Bill is 
the reduction of the franchise: and of that the Opposition does 
not disapprove. Moreover, in adhering to this system, they are 
probably doing the best they can for their own convictions. Even 
if they could succeed in defe ating the second reading of the Bill, 
it is doubtful if, in the present state of parties, they would be per- 
mitted to introduce, and carry, a less dangerous one. In com- 
mittee, however, it is very possible they may be able to throw out 
some of its more mischievous provisions, without their success 
involving the resignation of the Ministry, or the necessity of 
beginning de novo with a new Bill. It would be more satisfactory, 
no doubt, if Government would of their own accord withdraw the 
present Bill. But that is scarcely to be expected. Lord John 
Russell has wept over one such ignominious concession. He 
will hardly submit to another. 

There are two points we wish to notice before leaving this sub- 
ject. One is, that in estimating] the character of the class of 
borough voters about to be enfranchised by this Bill, Mr. Disraeli 
omitted all allusion to the evidence afforded by the records of our 
municipal elections. It is in these that the system of bribery is 

matured, and the corruption of morality perfected. A regular 
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machinery exists for this purpose, and the material upon which it 
operates 1s composed to a great extent of £6 householders. If 
then the discouragement of bribery at elections ought to be a 
prominent object with parliamentary reformers, Lord John has 
strangely neglected his duty. If he was obliged to tamper with 
the British constitution, he should at all events have done it in the 
best way possible. If he was obliged to pour water into his cask 
of old port, he should at least have filtered it beforehand. But 
now being in want of a few hundred thousand voters, he has 
simply stretched out his hand to the class that lay nearest, and 
flung into the constituent body of this country a promiscuous mul- 
titude clothed with corruption like a garment. 

The second point is this. The simple extension of the pecu- 
niary franchise, adopted for the first time in 1832, without any 
qualifying provisions, is a tacit concession of the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage. We defy any ministry of the future to maintain 
the merely arbitrary distinction of a £6 or £10 franchise in 
the teeth of any real agitation. How are they to be defended? 
Why is £10 a better test than £8, or £6 than £4? Such dis- 
tinctions as these can only be preserved as long as they are 
unquestioned. The old county and borough franchises rested on 
a principle: too narrow for the times it might be; but still a 
principle: and the “ fancy franchises” endeavoured, as far as was 
possible, te supply its loss by introducing some less coarse and 
fluctuating standard of eligibility than rentals of six or ten 
pounds. As a pecuniary test of respectability or intelligence, they 
are altogether too low. As a line of demarcation upon which any 
Conservative could take his stand against the progress of demo- 
cracy, they are simply unmeaning. ‘They at once irritate and 
tempt the large class who fall below the line, and offer no security 
whatever to those who stand above it. 

III. The Address to the Queen in favour of the CommerctAL 
Treaty produced an adjourned debate in the House of Commons 
(March 8th, 9th) ; but after what had occurred before, it was, as 
Mr. Disraeli said, an “ idle ceremony.” We shall not waste the 
time of our readers by recapitulating the pros and cons of this 
question, which was argued at sufficient length in our last Number. 
In the Commons a division took place, fifty-six members of the 
Conservative party not choosing to let the Address pass without 
recording their protest against it. Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Henley, 
General Peel, and Lord Stanley walked out of the House, and did 
not vote at all. In the House of Lords, where the Address was 
opposed by Lord Grey, a debate and division took place on the 
15th, but as only some thirty members of the Conservative party 
were present, Government got a majority of thirty. Lord Derby 
said he was not anxious to divide against the Address, but that if 
Lord Grey pressed the debate to a division, he should feel bound 
to vote with him. Indeed, the tone adopted by the Opposition 
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generally, was that they had no desire now to impede the operation 


of the Treaty, but were unwilling, at the same time, to record their 
formal approval of it by agreeing to the Address ; especially as 
Lord Campbell assured the House that the Address was not neces- 
sary to the Treaty. As far as the assent of Parliament was 
necessary to the Treaty, it had been given when the House of 
Commons agreed to the Customs’ resolutions. The Lord Chancellor 
added that Her Majesty’s right to prohibit the exportation of coal 
as a belligerent, was not affected by the Treaty. But the more 
important point is, what would be her position as a neutral ? 

Tue Bupcer has been slowly pushed forward. Smart de- 
bates occurred on the paper duty clause, and the wine licensing 
clause. The former, on the 12th of March, was carried by 245 
against 192, The chief feature of the debate was the clearness 
with which the supporters of Government maintained that in 
voting against Mr. Du Cane’s amendment, the House had com- 
mitted ‘itself to the French Treaty; and, having done that, was 
disenabled from rejecting any single provision of the Budget. 

To the proposed licensing of eating houses for the sale of 
wine, we see no particular objection. But we don’t see why, if 
they have a license to sell wine, they shouldn’t have a license 
to sell beer. The class of eating houses which are without this 
license are usually frequented by customers to whom sixpence is 
a great consideration ; and as the cheapest wine we shall get will be, 
at least, eighteenpence a bottle, or ninepence a pint, whereas porter 
is only threepence, we believe that, if the convenience of the 
public were consulted, the beer license would precede the wine. 
It is not to be expected that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should know very much about the different grades of eating 
houses, coffee houses, and taverns which exist in the metropolis. 
But, we think, we can assure him that, however he may cheapen 
wine, it will still be too dear for the man who only spends eighteen- 
pence on his whole dinner, and out of that allows no more than 
two or three pence for liquor. However, the licensing of pastry- 
cooks will doubtless be a great boon to ladies ; and we think the 
least which the wives and mothers of England can do is to present 
that good boy, Mr. Gladstone, with some elegant tribute of their 
esteem, in the shape of a pair of braces, a nice warm comforter, 
or a neat little silver mug. 

IV. Our remarks upon the three great questions—of Savoy, 
the Reform Bill, and the Budget—have extended to so great 
length that we can do no more than enumerate the results which 
have been arrived at in various other matters of importance. A 
very necessary inquiry into the supply of labour available for our 
West India colonies, in connection with some valuable concessions 
we had made to France in respect of the immigration of coolies, 
was instituted in the House of Lords, by Lord Harris, on the 
28th of February ; and was replied to by Lord Wodehouse, to 
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the effect that every precaution had been taken to secure the 
interests of the coolies, both as regarded the lists of the emi- 
grants, the contracts into which they would enter, the ships in 
which they would sail (the regulations of which were to. be 
assimilated to the rules of our own emigrant ships), and their inte- 
rests in the French colonies, upon all which poimts her Majesty’s 
Government had required the greatest securities from the French 
Government, 

The Purchase System in the army was discussed in the House 
of Commons on the 6th, and in the House of Lords on the 2: 


23rd 
of March. Lord Panmure, Lord Lucan, and his Royal Highness 


the Duke of Cambridge spoke strongly against any change in 
this respect. Mr. Sidney Herbert, however, proposes that pur- 
chase shall cease above the grade of major. On the 2lst Mr. 
Dilwyn’s Endowed Schools Bill was thrown out by a majority of 
seventy. On the 27th the proposal to carry out the contract 
entered into with Mr. Churchward by the late Government was 
rejected by a majority of forty-five; and on the 28th Sir George 
Grey’s proposal in committee to substitute pew-rents for church- 
rates was, we are heartily glad to say, negatived without a divi- 
sion, 
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CHILI.* 


Amon the countries of South America the one which is regarded 


with the most favour, though as little known as any, is Chili, the 
southernmost. It is considered the best example of what the 
Spanish race can do, and a proof of the successful establishment of 
free institutions. Its trade is flourishing, its public credit good, 
its securities are at a premium; it was looked upon as free from 
military ambition or intestine commotion. Thus Chili has been 


regarded as the test of the capabilities of the Spanish Americans, 
and a standard of progress to which it has been hoped the other 
countries can be brought. 

In view of the disintegration of the northern communities by 


the Americans and English, and the gradual absorption of Mexico 
and Centrat America by the Anglo-Saxon race, Chili has been 
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Chili. 
hailed with confidence as a rallying point for the doomed Spaniards, 
and indeed its Government undertook the mission of uniting by 
one league the States of South America against the Anglo-Saxon 
aggression. Its envoys only last year were to be found in every 
capital of the Spanish world tendering treaties of alliance and of 
common federation. Thus Chili has been invested with great 
prestige, both in the Old World and the New, and it is of interest, 
in réference to the destinies of South America, to bestow some 
attention on this interesting country, and the more particularly as 
it has been lately exposed to the test of revolution. 

For the statesman or the student abunda.it materials are avail- 
able for a knowledge of Chili, as indeed of most countries, but 
they are not readily accessible to the general reader. Many details 
must be obtained from native sources, from such as we have enu- 
merated at the head of this article, and to arrive at exact views 
local information must be brought to bear. The best book on 
Chili in English bears the title of the United States Naval Astro- 
nomical Expedition, but its first and second volumes are in facta 
political and physical history of that country, though their cost of 
four guineas places them out of general reach. They include the 
personal narrative of an expedition despatched to Chili by the United 
States Government for the purposes of astronomical observation in 
the southern hemisphere, at the request of the American Philoso- 
phic Society and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, with the 
purpose of corresponding with those instituted by the English 
Government in South Africa. 

This expedition was placed under the direction of Lieut. J. M. 
Gilliss, a distinguished officer of the United States navy, under 
whom were Lieut. Archibald Mac Rae, Acting Master, 8. L. 
Phelps, and Captain’s Clerk, E.R. Smith. They spent in Chili 
the end of the year 1849, the years 1850 and 1851, and part of 
1852. An observatory was formed at Santiago, which became 
their head-quarters, and they found the climate clear and very 
favourable for their special work. In 1850, out of 132 consecutive 
nights there were only seven cloudy ones. Among the results of 
this expedition are 1400 observations of the planet Mars, and 
83,000 observations of the fixed stars of the southern hemisphere, 
relating to some 23,000 stars, more than 20,000 of them never 
previously tabulated. The observatory became the foundation of 
a national observatory for Chili. The astronomical observations 
were printed separately, and of them 2000 copies were published. 

The expedition did not, however, so limit its labours. It under- 
took a series of magnetic observations, which are of great interest 
and value, and the special observations on earthquakes laid the 
foundation of a separate memoir on the earthquakes of Chili. As 
the officers of the expedition made various explorations, and were 
constantly engaged in collecting specimens, the narrative of their 
labours was found to be of such extent as to, justify the Govern- 
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ment in publishing it as a systematic work on Chili, in two 
volumes, the first containing the political and social descriptions, 
with the journal of the expedition; and the second volume the 
journal of Lieut. Macrae across the Andes to Montevideo and 
back; but its chief contents being devoted to the minerals and 
mineral waters, the Indian antiquities, the zoology, botany, fossils, 
and meteoric iron of Chili. The illustrations to this latter volume, 
which are beautifully executed, are the cause of the expense of the 
work. Six thousand copies of it were printed by the United States 
Government, of which few came to this country for sale. It was 
not till July, 1854, that the first volume of this narrative was 
completed. 

Lieut. Gilliss was prompted to give this copious account of the 
country from becoming acquainted with a magnificent work, pub- 
lished by the Government of Chili, under the name of Historia 
Fisica y Politica de Chile, of which the chief author and editor is 
M. Claude Gay, a Frenchman, who spent many years in Chili in 
its preparation, and has since resided at Paris for its publication. 
Of this much of the natural and political history has already ap- 
peared, but in such an expensive form that it is possessed by few 
individuals and few libraries. It 1s expected the Chilian Govern- 
ment will take measures to reduce the price of the existing stock. 
This work of M. Gay, and those of Ignaz Domeyko, a Pole, the 
leading chemist in Chili, of Sejior Pissis, who conducted the tri- 
gonometrical survey, and of Dr. Philippi, afford an immense mass 
of information; and Lieut. Gilliss had the advantage of their co- 
operation. Some of Domeyko’s works have appeared in Paris, 
and some of Philippi’s in Germany, the local means being insuf- 
ficient for their proper production. The series of explorations 
carried out by the Chilian Government are really remarkable, and 
do it great honour. They are not mere Spanish schemes laid 
down on paper, and never carried into execution, but work solidly 
and effectively performed. 

The surveying expedition of the English Government, conducted 
by Capt. Fitzroy in the Beagle, has not only given a good descrip- 
tion of the coasts, but the natural history in its several depart- 
ments has been so well dealt with by Mr. Darwin and others that 
very valuable additions have been made to our knowledge. Besides 
the volumes published by our Government, the Hydrographical 
Department of the Admiralty have issued four editions of the 
Sailing Directions for South America, containing much geogra- 
phical information. Upon these works much of the American 
description is founded, and by them the United States Govern- 
ment was stimulated to rivalry. 

The charts of the Hydrographical Department unfortunately 
give little beyond the coast, and of the interior of Chili the maps 
are very defective, and even the special map of Atacama by 
Philippi is but a sketch. There is no decent English - of the 
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country, as there is not sufficient demand to encourage the pro- 
duction of a large one, nor indeed do good materials exist. 

The work of Lieut. Gilliss has been extensively circulated in 
Chili by the United States Government, but with a very different 
result from that which the Administration expected. Their object 
was to make a grand demonstration of what Los Yankees could 
do, and to cut out the English, whose labours have been more 
modestly exhibited. Unfortunately Lieut. Gilliss has told the 
truth with regard to Chili, and although animated by a most un- 
friendly spirit, his remarks have been received with the greatest 
irritation. Precisely the same feelings have been there displayed 
as were excited in the States by the social delineations of Capt. 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, and Dickens. If this cruel assault had 
been perpetrated by an inhabitant of the Old World, it would 
have been ill enough received, as it wounded the self-love of the 
Chilenos; but their wrath has been heated to a higher pitch by 
the indignant reflection that of all people it comes from Un Yankee, 
and that such a newly-civilized being should pretend to teach 
manners and fashions to Santiaguenos and Portefios. As the work 
was published by the United States Government, and in the height 
of Filibusterismo, it was dealt with as a national insult, and very 
much detracted from the political and personal popularity of the 
Americans, In their excitement a number of the leaders of 
Chilian society formed an association for the purpose of holding 
their own mirror up to nature, and of publishing their own au- 
thentic description of themselves in defiance of Lieut. Gilliss. The 
name of Gilliss will for some years make a Chileno as frantic as 
that of Trollope did an American. Our trans-Atlantic cousins oc- 
casionally indulge in Europe in a lofty style of criticism prompted 
by their advanced civilization; but when this comes to be self- 
complacently applied to the Creoles of South America, it makes 
Los Yankees more unpopular than Englishmen are on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Lieut. Gilliss was, therefore, not without influ- 
ence in promoting the grand scheme of the confederation of the 
South American republics against federalism. 

With all the information we possess as to Chili, it is still incom- 
plete in detail, because, although the country is narrow, the extent 
of coast is to be reckoned by hundreds of miles to the disputed 
territory of Magellanica, which is also contended for by Buenos 
Ayres. In this range there is a great variety of climate and 
physical conditions, from the rainless desert of Atacama to the bleak 
regions approaching Cape Horn ; and of social conditions, from the 
European to the wild Indian. As a general description of the 
country, its main features may be defined like those of Norway, as 
a long narrow sea-coast parallel to a high mountain ridge. This 
great ridge of the Cordilleras shuts off the country from the vast 
table lands or Pampas of the east coast, and solely allows the dis- 
charge of torrent-like streams, in the north running only during 
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rains, and only at their mouths serviceable for navigation. The 
great river of the interior makes its way through the wall of the 
Cordillera, and intercourse by the inland is restricted to a few 
mountain passes, and along the coast it is chiefly carried on by 
sea. Towards the south the country is wider, but as yet it is little 
occupied. 

Although the country has been settled by the Spaniards since 
1540, the population is thin, and, to a great extent, of Indian 
blood, although the Chilians claim to be purer whites than the 
Spaniards of the neighbouring States. Few more than a million 
and a half of people hold this long range of territory. For prac- 
tical purposes it may be thus divided—the country of the north, 
that of the metropolis, that of the south, the Indian country, or 
Araucania and Magellanica. 

The northern country comprises the old provinces of Atacama, 
or Copiapo and Coquimbo. These are districts of dry climate, 
rich in mineral productions, and occupied for mining and smelting 
copper and silver. Their agricultural supplies are derived from 
the south or beyond the Andes, and their interests are not 
identical with the southern provinces. 

It is usual to divide the country into north and south, and with 
the latter to mass the metropolitan provinces, but in a political 
and industrial respect a distinction is to be made. The south em- 
braces country of a milder climate, chiefly occupied with agricul- 
ture, and as rich in wheat, barley, beans, fruits, wine, and cattle 
as a sluggish population chooses to be. The properties are 
held in large haciendas, or estates, and the crops are sold for local 
supply, for export to the metropolis, to the north, and to foreign 
parts. It is likewise the seat of the coal-mines. Having a con- 
siderable population, and a great influence in the Legislature, the 
mining and smelting interests have had reason to complain that 
the course of administration has been made subservient to southern 
views. 

The metropolitan provinces and the political capital of Santiago, 
and the commercial capital of Valparaiso, must be grouped by 
themselves. {n Santiago the great haciendados of the north and 
south, and some of the mine owners, spend much of their time, and 
their connections and dependents fill the Government and the pro- 
fessional bodies. Toa certain extent Santiago may be considered a 
southern city, and Valparaiso a northern city, and they are anta- 
gonistic. Valparaiso trades with the south, it is true, but it is the 
seat of the English merchants, and through them and the native 
merchants the copper mining and trade of the north is carried on. 
Thus Valparaiso has come to be regarded as the stronghold of the 
liberal party of foreign or progressive sympathies, 

To the far south is the Indian country and the remains of the 
once powerful Indian State of Araucania, which, although more 
placable to the Chilian Government, is always a source of danger, 
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open to the excitement of revolutionary leaders, and capable of 
combining with the wild Indians of La Plata. Here is the colony 
of Llanquihue, consisting of German immigrants, introduced by 
the Government, but not yet fully established. 

Beyond these is “a fin de la Cristiandad,” the great countries 
approaching the Straits of Magellan, with only a few wandering or 
fishing Indians and the penal settlement in the Straits, 

That these several districts have vast resources none can doubt, 
who observe the great quantities of, copper, silver, gold, corn, and 
coal, which have been raised here, and the large trade carried on, 
chiefly the fruit of Anglo-Saxon enterprise ; but when the results 
come to be considered with reference to what might be done by a 
more active population the comparison is not favourable. In the 
newspapers of Chili, a country having the finest timber, the new 
settlers of that Ultima Thule of Yankeeism, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, advertise timber, plain and sawn. The advancement of 
Chili is indeed superficial, dependent on the foreign element and 
foreign influence, and it becomes a matter of serious doubt how far 
the native element can maintain itself, when the time of collision 
with the foreigner arrives. 

The length of the country may be reckoned at about 2000 
miles. To the north, in latitude 24°, the breadth is only 80 miles, 
in 34° 97 miles, in 44° it is not more than 130 miles. The area 
may be estimated at about 150,000 square miles, or that of our 
own islands. Much of the surface, however, belongs to the barren 
heights of the Andes, the rainless desert of Atacama, or the snowy 
and inhospitable rocks of Magellanica. In the far north rain some- 
times does not fall for two or three years, and then only a tropical 
shower. In Coquimbo it falls for two or three days in the year, 
but sufficient to fertilize a great extent of soil. As we proceed 
south the rain increases, and there is no want of running streams, 
but in Atacama even the near peaks of the Andes afford no rain, 
which is distributed on the eastern slope, nor do the snow-clad 
heights send down water, for the few streams are swallowed up in 
the sandy waste, or the brackish water runs at the bottom of a 
deep-cut channel, thirty or forty feet below the surface, and un- 
available for irrigation. Yet even a river like that of Copiapo is 
made to fertilize a considerable tract, and furnish food for the 
mining population on its banks. 

The Andes do not constitute a solitary range of peaks or a wall 
suddenly rising from a plain as the Himalayas do in Bengal, but 
are attended by parallel ridges. Thus the country is generally 
mountainous, and there are few considerable or well-watered plains 
or basins, except in the south. The coast itself is generally high, 
and a series of parallel ranges, three or five in number, cut up the 
country. The physical conditions, however, greatly differ. In 
the north are regions of sand and bleak rocks without tree or herb, 
but a few straggling bushes, and where the man or mule who 
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wanders from the track must die of hunger and thirst, and the 
dried-up mummy is lost sight of for years. In Coquimbo the 
country is seen interspersed with fields and gardens, but much of 
it naked and barren, and yet the periodical rain will within a few 
days cover the soil with rich flowers and green herbage. In central 
Chili the Andean chain is composed of two lofty and several lower 
ranges of mountains, enclosing lakes whose chill waters teem with 
life, valleys lying lengthwise, whose beauty and fruitfulness are 
often remarkable, black gorges and chasms, with roaring torrents, 
green dells with trickling rivulets, and black and broken peaks 
rising to the sky, and uplifting heads crowned with eternal snow. 
What strikes the Anglo-Saxon most, however, is the absence of 
forest trees, and the sheen of the snowy mantle, glowing still more 
brightly where storms have rent it, and laid bare the blackened 
rocks below, when every outline is marked with dazzling clearness in 
the wonderful atmosphere. Such is the language with which these 
scenes of natural grandeur inspire the American visitor. In the 
far south, as the Andes lessen towards their termination, are found 
more open lands, with long, low-lying lagoons. 

Of the mountain chain, except near the leading passes, or where 
occupied by miners, almost nothing is known. Its extent is vast, 
and the occasional explorations of men of science are restrained by 
the want of resources in the desert ranges of the north, or by 
the Indians in the south, Even the great volcanoes and leading 
peaks are hardly known. Aconcagua and Tupunguato, each above 
22,000 feet high, are supposed to rival Parinacota and Sahama in 
Peru. Aconcagua and Tupunguato are volcanoes in sight of San- 
tiago, but it is not known if they are in activity. Chillan, An- 
tuco, and Osorno are other volcanoes of more recent energy. Even 
new volcanoes burst out without any record from the illiterate 
peons, and are only by chance noticed by some observant foreigner, 
as one which burst out between Antuco and El Descabezado on the 
26th November, 1847, and threw up a cone of 800 feet high, but 
Antuco had been burning for months without the natives in the 
neighbouring ranchos being able to assign the date. Llayma, 
Llogol, and Changid, are voleanoes between Antuco and Villarica. 
These voleanoes are of varied action, and are best observed from 
the sea. During part of 1852 Lieut. Gilliss saw no smoke between 
Copiapo and Antuco. In the daytime most commonly the smoke of 
the peaks can be seen, and by the night their fires, and so along 
the coast the glare of the smelting furnaces serves for lighthouses 
to the mariner. With volcanoes are associated the frequent pheno- 
mena of earthquakes, some of which wreak widespread ruin on the 
land. The peaks of the Andes themselves cannot in every situa- 
tion be seen on land, as the high hills of the Cordillera of the 
coast on the inland mountains intervene. So various in shape are 
the hills of this land of mountains, where nature is still at work, 
that they raise the curiosity of the naturalist and the traveller, 
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The next feature in the Andes of interest and importance is the 
various passes by which intercourse can be carried on with the in- 
terior. Those most known and most travelled are the passes of 
Cumbre and Uspallata to the north-east of Santiago, and of the 
Piuquenes and Portillo ridges to its south-east, but there are 
numerous others occasionally made use of by the dealers in cattle 
or smugglers. By the Cumbre pass the journey from Santiago to 
Mendoza can be made in six days with the rough riding of Chili- 
ans. It is longer than the other roads, but being a very ancient 
and established road it is provided with casuchas, or huts for shel- 
ter in the snow-storms, while the Portillo route is so dangerous that 
for two months in the year no goods are sent along it. Sometimes, 
in these passes, herds of thousands of cattle and their drovers are 
swallowed up by the sudden snow-storms, The extreme height of 
the Cumbre road is 12,656 feet above the sea, according to Licut. 
MacRae. Few attempt to cross the Andes earlier than October, or 
later than May, but the mail is sent twice a month. In the close 
season the arriecros demand treble prices. One difficulty of the 
Piuquenes pass is the puna, veta, soroche, or mareo, the difficulty 
of travelling, weariness, giddiness, temporary blindness, nausea, 
and bleeding at the nostrils and ears to which many are exposed at 
the extreme summit of 13,189 feet. Even the mules suffer. For 
their masters the grand specifics prescribed are the favourite Spanish 
regimen of onions and garlic. Terrible dry winds crack the skin 
and make it bleed, the face and hands become disfigured by scabs, 
great heat is felt in the mountain gorges, and in the higher ranges 
snow-blindness comes on. The storms come on at night with thun- 
der, lightning, and darkness, and woe befalls the traveller wander- 
ing in the precipitous path by the edge of fathomless rifts and 
clefts, or near deep and rotten snow-beds, or the glaciers or fan- 
tastic pinnacles of ice. The Portillo, or little door through the 
Andes, is still higher, being 14,475 feet above the sea, over- 
looking the oceans of the Pampas, and just wide enough for a laden 
mule to pass. 

These passes are the great routes for a very valuable trans- 
Andean trade, but in Copiapo province the chief pass is that of 
Come Cavallo, of such evil reputation, that the traveller, as its 
name implies, may be driven to eat his own horse. Through this 
pass cattle are brought to the mining districts of Atacama, now 
that trade is free. In Coquimbo are the Laguna and Dona Ana 
passes. Part of the road goes through a valley 3900 feet above 
the sea, but of climate so precocious that a second crop of figs 
ripens before the first is ready at La Serena. Higher up are hot 
baths of mineral waters, sought by a few travellers, Some cattle 
come through the passes, but the trade is capable of great exten- 
sion, when the time comes that the road shall be improved. The 
pass of Los Patos, or the Ducks, is sometimes used by the Acancagua 
people, as, although long and winding, it has abundant water and 
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feed for cattle. South of Santiago are many passes, but they are 
only used by vaqueros, or wild Indians, as the danger from the 
depredations of the latter is too great. The passes of the Planchon 
or Antuco are best known. The extreme elevation of the latter is 
only 6500 feet, and a good road might be made, but the Indians 
on the Buenos Ayrean side range in great hordes, mounted on 
horseback, and restrain the Spaniards. 

It will be seen that natural and political barriers restrict for the 
present the intercourse of Chili with its sea border, except the trade 
in cattle and the commercial interchange between Valparaiso and 
Mendoza. Till lately a line of custom-houses on each frontier 
rendered commerce between the interior and the coast still more 
difficult, because the agriculturists of South Chili sought to main- 
tain by monopoly the supply of the mining districts of the north. 
Free trade is now authorized, but everything has to be done to 
improve the communications, and make Chili what it ought to be, 
the emporium of the Western States of La Plata. This is a great 
resource yet to be made available for Chili, but the labour required 
is great. So long as Buenos Ayres maintained her hold on the 
inland provinces of La Plata, she endeavoured jealously to seal 
the outlet to Valparaiso, and to monopolize the import and export 
trade, whereas Mendoza is less than 300 miles from Valparaiso, 
and more than 1000 from Buenos Ayres, without natural water 
communication, and the southern territories are not on affluents 
of the Plata river, but on parallel streams. Buenos Ayres has by 
her monopoly blighted the country; she has resisted the coloniza- 
tion of Patagonia by the English, and, unable to resist the Indians, 
she has abandoned immense territories to their incursions. Co- 
piapo, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and Valdivia, are the 
natural outlets of large regions, and there is now some prospect, 
unless anarchy supervene, of these advantages being turned to 
account. 

Since the political separations which have taken place between 
Buenos Ayres and the States which she held under the yoke; 
since Uruguay, Entrerios, Paraguay, and the up provinces have 
declared their independence, there has been a greater determina- 
tion of the citizens of the Pampas to obtain free channels of inter- 
course. The first step has been the treaty with Chili; another 
has been the restraint of the Araucanian Indians by the Chilians, 
and a third is the promotion of railway communication. The 
railway is slowly passing up from Buenos Ayres to Rosario, and 
from Valparaiso to Santiago, and already the line by way of 
Mendoza has been surveyed, and a serious intention displayed 
of carrying it into effect. The moment the Chilian Government 
obtains some ease in its present railway investments, it will be in 
a situation to promote the extension; and when once the line 
reaches Rosario, a further Argentine guarantee will bring it nearer 
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Mendoza. The electric telegraph just established in Chili will 


on its extension prove a preparatory measure to closer intercourse, 
The provinces corresponding with the southern intendencies of 
Chili are abandoned to the wild Indians, or a few herdsmen scarcely 
less wild contend with them for possession; but in the north pro- 
gress is being made, although the so-called Spanish population is 
so thin that it can scarcely hold the country against the Indians, 
much less turn its resources to account. The population of San 
Juan is supposed to be 25,000; of Mendoza, 35,000; of San 
Luis, 20,000; of La Rioja, 17,000; and of Catamarca, 25,000, 
occupying a country about as large as Great Britain. This 1s ex- 


clusive of Salta and other districts within reach of the Pacific 


r . : . . ‘ 
ports, These countries have lately improved by the immigration 
of a few Genoese, old Spaniards, and other Europeans of enter- 
prise, and by working the rich copper and silver mines of San 
Luis. The wealth of the country is vast, but hands are wanted to 
grasp it. The future of the Argentine confederation, and of South 


Chili, however, greatly depends on the Indians, An Indian alliance 
offers a desperate and ready resource to a Chilian or Argentine 
leader, when pressed ; and although the Indians of Araucania have 
been kept in check by the regular action of the Chilian Govern- 
ment, yet the Indians have undoubtedly greatly extended of late 
years during the disturbed state of the country. By the Spanish 


Government they were, in 1740, restricted to the south of the Rio 
Salado of Buenos Ayres and lat. 85°, but during the revolutionary 
war they broke loose, and ravaged the settled districts, till Rosas, 
the dictator of Buenos Ayres, at the head of a strong force, drove 
them back; but they frequently pass the borders in great numbers 
with thousands of cattle, like the Tartar hordes which devastated 
Eastern Europe, and the Argentine regulars and militia can barely 
make head against them. During civil war the leaders, many of 
whom are half-breeds, naturally appeal to the Indians, and it is 
said that during the late Chilian commotions the Indians gave 
their aid to the Gallos. This led the Chilian Government last 
year to increase its military force on the Indian frontier. Spanish 
America in this day has two great sources of peril, the Indians 
from within and the Anglo-Saxons from without, and both of 
these are making progress, while the Spanish element is becom- 
ing weaker, and this is now sufficiently manifested in Mexico. 
Many provinces have fallen under the sway of the Indians from 
Sonora and Chihuahua in the north to beyond La Plata in the 
south. 

r a! ° ° . . 

The Spanish element was maintained for three centuries by the 
constant immigration of adult male Spaniards, the choicest men of 
‘ > ’ ‘ ° ~ . 
Spain. Thus old Spain was weakened, and a new Spain founded 
of half-breeds and Indians speaking Spanish, and with a superior 
population of immigrant Spaniards and Creole Spaniards. During 
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the revolutionary war the immigrants were banished or slain, and 
many of the Creoles of pure blood adhering to the mother country 
shared the same fate; and until the present day the Spanish 
population has dwindled, and even in the Argentine provinces a 
positive decrease of the male population has taken place. The 


same is observable of North Mexico, Yucatan, and Central 
America. 

Of late years the old Spaniards have been allowed free entrance, 
and a very affectionate intercourse has sprung up with the mother 
country. A large trade takes place with Barcelona and Seville, 
and many Catalans are now found, as of old, keeping shops in the 


inland towns, A mixed race must, however, become extinct, when 


the sources of supply are insufficient, and old Spain cannot rush 
to the rescue in time to forestall the doom of absorption by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

In Chili, as in South America generally, the Spanish element is 
partly fed by foreign immigrants of the Latin stock. Of these 


the number of Genoese is considerable and growing, and affords a 
strange proof of the revival of their olden enterprise. Their 
dialect approaching the Catalan, the Genoese shopkeepers readily 
enter the community, being likewise of kindred religion and 
habits. Many of the French small shopkeepers, dealers in knick- 
knacks, perfumers, and cooks, become permanent residents. The 
few English who become Roman Catholics, or intermarry with the 
Creole women, or take them into concubinage, likewise contribute 
to the Spanish population, for it seems a peculiarity of English- 
men to take no care of their half-caste children, but to leave them 
to their mothers. There are half-caste children of English mer- 
chants in high positions who are utterly un-English, and the 
children of a consul who married a half-breed lady were unable to 
speak their father’s language. The same state of affairs is found 
in the Levant, even in communities constituted under English or 
American law. 

The total population of Chili at the last census of 1857 was 
1,558,319, showing a considerable increase. In 1832 it was 
1,010,336, and in 1843 it was 1,080,000, but each census was 
very incomplete. In 1854 it was 1,485,521, and in 1857, 
1,558,319. The distribution in 1854 and in 1857 was as 


follows :— 


NortTHERN. 1854, 1857. 
Atacama ., ‘ : 25,165 55,567 
Coquimbo. . . 85,349 119,991 
Concagua . . : 91,674 121,654 
MeErRopouiTAN. 

Santiago . 7 - 207,434 293,113 
Conchiagua ; - 173,073 124,600 


Valparaiso . . ‘ 75,962 206,919 











Chili. 


SouTHery. 1854. 1857, 
Talea ‘ ‘ ‘ 71,381 84,461 
Maule : ‘ . 118,309 168,807 
Nuble ° ° . 89,955 110,219 
Concepcion ‘ ‘ 109,526 122,281 
Chiloe ; ° . 48,876 65,743 

INDIAN, 
Valdivia . ° : 23,098 31,988 
Arauco ‘ . [14,000] 48,995 
Llanquihue ; ; —— 3,826 
Magellan . ‘ ° — 153 


The mining districts increased from 202,187 to 297,212, the 
metropolitan from 456,469 to 624,632, and the southern from 
438,047 to 551,511. This increase is attributable to immigration 
of Argentine exiles, the settlement of foreign merchants and 
artisans, the pacification of Arauco, and the great prosperity of the 
country from the silver working of Atacama, the corn export of 
the south to California and Australia, and the copper produce of 
Atacama and Coquimbo; but most of these causes are no longer 
in operation, and at this time the country is much depressed. 

The productions of Chili, available for foreign trade, are wheat, 
barley, beans, flour, biscuit, timber, almonds, dried peaches, 
walnuts, charqui or jerked meat, tallow, suet and lard, ship pro- 
visions, hides, goat skins, chinchilla skins, wool, ox horns, copper 
in bars, regulus and ores, silver, argentiferous copper ores and 
regulus, gold, cobalt, and coal. It imports from Brazil sugar, 
paying for it in coin, and from the west coast sugar, chancaca or 
coarse sugar cake, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, Paranagua tea, and other 
tropical produce. From England and the United States it receives 
textile fabrics, iron, hard ware, and assorted goods. For the 
mining and smelting operations it imports English coal, fire 
bricks and fire clay, gunpowder, miners’ hammers and shovels, 
chemicals and crucibles. 

Valparaiso, being the great emporium of the Pacific, is likewise 
a seat of transit trade. It is the place of import for the trans- 
Andean commerce; the guano ships and whalers call in for pro- 
visions and orders, and many ships laden with assorted cargoes or 
coals there await orders. The English merchants are largely in- 
terested in the trade of Bolivia and South Peru, in the saltpetre or 
nitrate of Iquique, the tin of Arica, the copper of Cobija, and it 
is by their enterprise many of these operations are carried on. 
Lima, in Peru, is another great centre of English commerce, taking 
charge of operations to the north; but the houses there ‘are many 
of them in connection with the Valparaiso houses, or are equally 
branches of London or Liverpool houses. With the English 
houses rank the German firms, which work under the protection 
of the English flag. The German communities are, however, now 
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becoming considerable in Valparaiso, Santiago, and other South 
American cities, and would threaten Anglo-Saxon supremacy if 
they had political support from without; but as it is, they only 
serve as other means of disintegrating the Spaniards. The mer- 
cantile firms of Gibbs, Baring, Huth, Gruning & Co., Rothschild, 
and Waddington, among others, carry out vast financial and com- 
mercial operations in these countries. There are likewise many 
wealthy Chilians enriched by their haciendas or by mining, but 
the mainspring of enterprise is to be found in the English junior 
partners, mine-owners, and others engaged in various branches of 
business, 

The great sources of wealth may be briefly described. Agri- 
culture is generally backward, as may be supposed. There is a 
want of good stock and implements, and as yet the efforts of the 
Government in forming an agricultural school, and of individual 
proprietors in establishing an agricultural society, and introducing 
local improvements, have produced little general effect. Attention 
is, however, directed to this end, and by the judicious conduct of 
the Government in pursuing a course of improvement we may 
expect as good results in this branch of progress as in others. 
The Government of Chili, having disposable funds, has for years 
devoted ‘its exertions to the general advancement of the country, 
but the demands upon it are great. A very great stimulus was 
given to Chilian agriculture by the sudden demand for California, 
to which for two years great quantities of wheat and flour were 
shipped, and many mills were consequently set up. This demand 
having abated, Chili was next called upon to supply Australia, 
where the gold-diggers had poured in, and the harvests were 
scanty. The permanent improvement of agriculture has not, how- 
ever, been so great as might be expected, and the mining popula- 
tions of the north are often subjected to a very high price for 
flour. There is considerable trade in supplying shipping, and 
occasional cargoes of barley are exported to Australia, and likewise 
of other agricultural produce to various places. 

The mineral produce is, however, most remarkable. The whole 
country to the north of the metropolis abounds in metal through- 
out the range of the Cordilleras and other mountains right through 
the desert, and many parts of the south have mineral productions, 
but except the coal mines they are neglected. The whole pro- 
vince of Atacama is a district rich in silver, gold, copper, argen- 
tiferous copper, lead, silver lead, and other metals. The working 
of this district is, however, difficult on account of the want of 
water. Where there are streams or wells, they are brackish, and 
on the coast at the mouth of the Copiapo river the people are glad 
to drink distilled sea water or distilled river water. The Copiapo 
Railway Company carry on a considerable trade in the supply of 
distilled water and river water. Many of the mining districts 
have to be supplied with water carried on mules at great expense ; 
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and although the deep silver mines have the nominal advantage of 
being free of water, and requiring no draining, yet this is attended 
with the real disadvantage of having no haulage power, as even 
mules must be found in water, and green food cannot be supplied 
them. The opening of the port of Caldera, and the establishment 
of a railway leading up to the city of Copiapo and its upper valleys, 
has been the means of greatly promoting mining. The mining 
business has, however, now extended to the ports of Chaiieral and 
Paposo, far to the north, and the copper deposits are so rich that 
the import of provisions, the distillation of water, and the opening 
of railways will lead to the permanent working of the mines. 

Gold has been at times worked to a considerable extent, and it 
is found in many parts of Chili, but it is now neglected, although 
in 1857 an excitement was got up by the reported discovery of 
rich deposits, which was found a false alarm. 

Silver has always been a product of Chili. The Arqueros or 
Coquimbo mines have at times yielded considerable produce, but 
in 1833 the Atacama mines became of importance. In that year 
the value of silver exported from Copiapo was 847,343 dols. This 
amount was not, however, equalled in any following year till, in 
1844, it began rapidly to increase, being 1,106,949 dols. in that 
year. On the discoveries of Tres Puntas it rose to 3,080,157 dols. 
in 1849, and the next year was 3,555,045 dols. or £700,000, ex- 
clusive of half as much in argentiferous copper ores. From that 
time the produce has declined, till the silver mines have almost 
ceased to yield. The Chajiarcillo mines form the chief group, and 
have produced enormous sums. The silver ores have been found 
in layers or mantos, alternating with hard rock, and the province 
is in expectation that the third manto will be found productive, 
but some years have been spent in sinking upon it. The Chaiiar- 
cillo district has been investigated by Gay, Domeyko, Darwin, 
Philippi, Gilliss, Thornton Herapath, and Wm. Jory Henwood, 
by whom its chief geological features have been described. 

Besides the silver ores, their refuse or relaves afforded a great 
export trade, and another steadier trade has been furnished by the 
shipment of argentiferous copper ores to England. These are 
chiefly reduced by Messrs. Vivian, of Swansea, and as much as 
2,000,000 oz. have been extracted in a year, besides copper. 

_ Copper must be considered the staple of the north, In the 
intendeney of Copiapo alone the monthly yield of copper ores has 
been estimated at 9000 tons, an enormous quantity, which is ex- 
clusive of the northern mines of Atacama, of the Huasco district, 
and of Coquimbo. Chili is capable of yielding 200,000 tons of 
copper ore yearly, or 25,000 tons of copper, the production of this 
country being, in 1857, 218,689 tons of ore, or 17,375 tons of 
copper; and in 1860, approaching 20,000 tons. In 1857 the 
imports from Chili to this country were—of copper ore 21,385 
tons, of regulus 17,910 tons, and of bar and other copper 2167 
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tons, making a total of 16,000 tons of copper. In the same year 
Chili exported large quantities to France, the United States, and 
Hamburgh. 

Although the bar copper brought to England was, in 1857, so 
small, the production of Chili is very great, as in one year as 
much as 8000 tons of bar copper have been shipped. The mines 
of Copiapo have been chiefly developed by English enterprise, and 
the smelting established by the same agency, but the operations 
in 1858 received a check. The chief seats of the smelting 
works are the ports of Coquimbo and Herradura de Coquimbo in 
Coquimbo province, and of Huasco and Caldera to the north. 
For their purposes great quantities of English coal are imported, 
but latterly Chilian coal has been largely used. In the smaller 
inland furnaces cactus and other brushwood are used as fuel. The 
losses of the English companies at Herradura have been enormous, 
and the mining interests have not yet recovered, although they were 
for some time greatly stimulated. This ruin arose from a reckless 
competition instituted by the managers, and the purchase of ores 
under such conditions that very heavy losses were sustained in 
their realization. As the stocks were carried on from year to year, 
the delusion was not discovered till the destruction of the capital 
of the proprietors was complete. The miners have the reputation 
of being great cheats, and the most serious frauds are committed 
in the sale of copper and silver ores by bribing the samplers, and, 
the mode of sampling being imperfect, the frauds are not detected 
if the ores get into the native furnaces, or until the exported ores 
arrive at Swansea. 

It is a singular thing that the most successful miners and 
smelters have been some of the managers of English companies 
which were abandoned as unsuccessful, but from one cause or 
another English companies have in general been unprosperous 
in Chili for the last thirty years, although some have paid well. 

Silver-lead ores and lead ores exist abundantly, but as yet it 
has not been found profitable to reduce them locally or to ship 
them, as the price of lead is too low to pay the cost of freight to 
England or of imported coal. Small quantities of cobalt and 
nickel have from time to time been exported, but the supply is 

‘not steady. Lazulite and inferior lapis lazuli are other mineral 
articles, which have not answered. 

A most important production is coal from the Lota and Coronel 
mines in the province of Concepcion, which is largely used for 
local consumption for the smelting furnaces, mixed with English 
coal, and for gas-making in the large cities, most of which are now 
lighted with gas. Some is used for steam navigation. It is an 
inferior lignitic coal. The price on the spot is from 16s. to 20s. 
per ton, and delivered on the coast 30s. to 36s., the price of 
English coal ranging from 40s. to 60s. 


Valparaiso has been noted as the great seat of the maritime — 
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trade, and is connected with the main Atlantic and Pacific lines of 
ocean navigation by way of Panama, has local steamers to the 
south, and is the station of the English fleet and Chilian squadron. 
The imports occasionally reach £2,000,000 yearly. The total 
exports of Chili reach £2,000,000, and the imports £2,500,000. 
The northern ports of Chajieral, Caldera, Huasco, Tortoralillo, 
Port Coquimbo, Herradura, Tongoy, and Los Vilos ship the 
minerals, and the southern ports of Maule and Concepcion grain 
and agricultural produce, but much finds its way to Valparaiso, 
which is the centre of the mercantile business. Caldera, a new 
town created by the energy of Mr. Wm. Wheelwright, to whose 
projects Chili is much indebted, has in one year exported £1,200,000 
of produce, chiefly under the English flag, but the direct imports 
are very small. In 1849 there was not a hut at Caldera, and Mr. 
Wheelwright sheltered himself in a cave for the night. Now it is 
a railway terminus and mail steam station, and 120,000 tons of 
shipping yearly enter it. The silver goes by the packet. Port 
Coquimbo has exported copper to the value of £250,000, and its - 
near dependency Herradura to the value of £600,000, but the 
import trade of the latter place is only coals and bricks, although 
amounting to 30,000 or 40,000 tons. 

From the time that the Spanish yoke was thrown off, in which Lord 
Cochrane (the Earl of Dundonald) and other English adventurers 
greatly helped, Chili has been nominallya republic. The first attempt 
at independence was in 1810, but the Spaniards from time to time 
kept their hold, and in 1814 Osorio defeated the Chilenos at 
Rancagua. In 1817 Chili was entered by General San Martin 
from the Andes, and liberated by the battles of Chacabuco on the 
12th February, 1817, and Maypu, 5th April, 1818, but Cochrane 
gave the last blow to Spanish supremacy on the sea. The Spaniards 
being driven out, the Chilians were left to their own internal dis- 
sensions, the detail of which would take up much time. They are 
based on practical grievances, dissensions between the north and 
the south, theories of centralization or local sovereignty, individual 
ambition, and the desire of place. During the latter period Chili 
has got rid of the great curse of the other Spanish countries, mili- 
tary sedition, as the revolutionary heroes have died off, and the 
regular army was brought down to 2000 or 83000 men fairly paid. 
The contest has been chiefly maintained by civilians. 

The most extraordinary thing has been the maintenance of pre- 
sidential power by Montt, a lawyer, who has carried on a strong 
Government with the small military means we have mentioned. 
His election in 1851 was attended with a civil war, but his re- 
election in 1857 was carried with a high hand. The attempt to 
force his friend and colleague into power as his successor caused 
the revolutionary war of last year. 

Chili has a paper constitution of portentous liberality, and a 
Government really arbitrary. Every male citizen twenty-five years 
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of age who can read and write and possesses an estate of £40 
a year, or an income to that extent from trade or handicraft, is 
entitled to the suffrage, and likewise all members of the national 
guard. The number of men who can read and write is about 
100,000, and of women 53,000, but these figures, we believe, in- 
clude foreigners. From the citizens who can write and the 
citizens who cannot write the leading parties take the materials 
for the electoral lists, which are got. up by the authorities. In 
this performance the juggle of the factions is played, and the 
Government faction carries the day. In the north the mine- 
owners supply voters, and in the south the haciendados, by whom 
the property is held, and who furnish their peons with a fictitious 
qualification. Thus the real base of government in Chili is an 
oligarchy of the wealthy landowners, miners, and merchants, 
the army being kept down, and the rich being unwilling to fight 
with each other. Thus even the late revolution was in its belli- 
gerent features on a small scale and was headed by civilians. 
There are a Senate and Chamber of Deputies, composed of the 
leading men of property. The members of the former sit for nine 
years and the latter for three. The legislature is called together 


: for a very short time in each year, and most days has no quorum 


or does nothing. The main business is plain and straightforward, 
and is already cut and dried. The debates consist of “ministerial 
statements and an occasional prepared oration from a lawyer 
member. 

The power really lies with the president and his ministers, and 
the present Government has been carried on by the judicious 
management of Montt. He is unquestionably a man of great 
ability, and the administration of the country has been well con- 
ducted. The finances are in good order, the revenue being about 
£1,200,000 yearly, of which eight-twelfths from customs, two- 
twelfths from excises, one-twelfth from a land-tax, and the remain- 
der from stamps, post-office, mint, and sundries. The public 
credit is maintained at home and abroad, and, although its debt 
remained long unpaid, an arrangement was afterwards made, which 
has been faithfully complied with, and even during the revolution the 
six per cents. stood at par. The army costs £: 200,000, the navy 
£100,000, the public debt £200,000, and the remainder, after 
payment of the expenses of collection, which may be taken at 
twenty per cent., is available for public improvement, legal 
administration, the church, and education. As each department 
constitutes a municipality with power of local taxation, funds are 
provided for municipal buildings, hospitals, roads, bridges, and 
for aid to education. 

The Government has had to create everything, from railways 
and telegraphs to theatres and newspapers. In each province a 
newspaper is supplied by the Government, but the performance is 
a very poor one. In Valparaiso are one or two daily papers, 
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which, originally established by Europeans, are worthy of being 
compared with the provincial newspapers of this or any other 
country. The Government carries out scientific explorations, sup- 
ports a university in Santiago, with law and medical schools, a 
school of agriculture, mining school, polytechnic school, academy 
of music, academy of art, school of navigation, a fine museum, 
observatory, provincial libraries, normal school, provincial col- 
leges and local schools, and prints school-books. The depart- 
ment of education is on a fair footing, considering the time it has 
been at work. The number of schools in 1857 was 488, and of 
scholars about 30,000. In 1848 there were 128 schools, teaching 
10,000 children, Although the Archbishop of Santiago is a 
troublesome Ultramontane, and the people are bigoted, the cost of 
the Church is not great. There are only about 137 parishes as 
yet, and the total charge in 1857 was £66,000, of which £18,000 
was for new churches and repairs. Much of the expense of the 
Church is provided by private contribution. It may be observed, 
as to popular libraries in the provinces, they have failed, because 
the people cannot read. 

Steam navigation has been kept up on the coast, lighthouses 
established, moles and piers encouraged, and the mercantile navy 
has increased from 105 vessels of 12,628 tons in 1848 to 267 
vessels and 62,209 tons. Many of these vessels are English, 
under the Chilian flag, but there is a large body of coasting 
and fishing vessels in the south, and 58 vessels were built in one 
year. The tonnage entering Valparaiso in 1857 was 380,876. 

Railways have been provided between Valparaiso and Santiago, 
and Caldera and Copiapo, and others are in progress or pro- 
jected, 

Thus, between the action of the Government and that of 

English enterprise, the country has largely advanced, but the 
possession of power by Montt has been jealously regarded, and 
has been secured by arbitrary means. In 1851, and again at the 
last election, opposition meetings were prohibited, and the last 
time the country editors of the Opposition newspapers were 
imprisoned till the election was over, yet each of these elections 
was considered an improvement upon the old system, when im- 
prisonment and corporat punishment were freely awarded to oppo- 
nents. In 1851 the number of votes is supposed to have been 
9> . a 2 . 
25,000, of which 20,000 were set down to Montt, but in several 
provinces General Cruz, the candidate of the opposition, is supposed 
to have had a majority. In 1851, although a quorum of the 
Senate is only fifteen, not more than fourteen senators could be 
got together to carry out the legal scrutiny of the election, but 
Montt was declared President. 

mn nm 1 *,* 

; lhe result of the performance was that the opposition broke out 
in revolution in their usual strongholds, the mining provinces. 
José Miguel Carrera, a relative of the leaders in the earlier revolu- 
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tionary struggles, raised the standard of revolt in Coquimbo, and 
another movement was made in the south, while some of the 
Government troops joined in the movement. The fate of Chili 
was, however, much affected by the first battle near Petorea, between 
1000 men on each side; and although the opposition made head 
for some time, they were at length overcome. In the south, how- 
ever, General Cruz got together nearly 7000 men, of whom 2000 
were Araucanian Indians, with whom the Government had likewise 
negotiated. General Cruz defeated Bulnes, and the northern insur- 
gents again advanced. After some real battles, the Government 
carried the day, by heavily bribing some of the subordinates of 
Cruz to desert, and Cruz, finding himself weakened, made terms 
for himself and party, and the northern chiefs consequently sub- 
mitted. 

The conflict in 1859 was the result of long-continued intrigues. 
The president proposed by Montt is a man of such overbearing 


manner, though of great ability, that he is exceedingly unpopular, 
and the present Government is chiefly kept up by the personal 
exertions of Montt. Although his own re-election was accomplished, 
yet the opposition party in the legislature was so strongly dis- 
played that he consented to modify his cabinet; but refusing to 
give the new ministers an equal share of power, two of them 
resigned. Some of the conspirators were punished by imprison- 
ment and deportation, but in 1858 a plot was discovered, got up 
by a few officers, for effecting a military movement. Being seized, 
and the Government proposing to inflict death upon them, such 
remonstrance was offered to the shedding of blood, and such in- 


tercession made, that a kind of truce was patched up, the capital 
punishment of these offenders remitted, and an amnesty given to 
some of the exiles. 

The ferment, however, continued ; opposition clubs and news- 
papers were suppressed, and the irritation of both parties increased, 
and in the end of 1858 the Government having seized several + 
political men of influence proposed to inflict on them the last 
penalty of the law. This is said to have precipitated the outbreak, 
for the brothers of one of them, named Gallo, determined to excite 
a war, in order to deter the Government from the execution of their 
prisoners, under the fear of reprisals. One of the Gallos went 
south and raised an insurrection, which was suppressed, and the 
other went north, entered the city of Copiapo, and at midnight, by 
a well-concerted measure, surprised the small garrison and disarmed 
them, when the Intendente, Lieut.-Col. Silva Chaves, was forced to 
flee. Caldera fell, and Silva Chaves rallied in Huasco. Although the 
Government had the command of the sea, they failed to reinforce 
Silva Chaves, so as to enable him to recover his government. The 

’ 5 
may have undervalued the power of Gallo, but it is most likely 
they knew not how to distribute their small forces, as so many 
cities were in danger; and Gallo, having strengthened himself, 
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prepared to advance, when Silva Chaves fell back to the south, on 
the city of La Serena, where the Government got together 1000 
men, but the city was so disaffected that it required a force to 
keep it in subjection, 

Gallo may almost be said to have been invited to Coquimbo, and 
it must have fallen into his hands, but Silva Chaves precipitated 
its fate. He took post in the suburb of La Compaiiia, in front of 
La Serena, holding a strong position with four guns. Gallo came 
painfully on through the inhospitable country of Huasco and 
Coquimbo, and his advanced guard came in sight of Silva Chaves 
to his right, and not to his left, as he had prepared. Fearful, per- 
haps, that Gallo would move upon the city, and cut off the retreat 
to Port Coquimbo and the ships, Silva Chaves moved from his 
position to attack the left of Gallo, which was coming up. This 
unfortunate movement brought his men into a marshy swamp of 
the river, where they were up to their knees; one cannon was dis- 
mantled, and another bogged, and two ship-guns alone remained, 
His soldiers, tired and distressed, and having exhausted their 
ammunition, were led up a height to attack Gallo’s smaller detach- 
ment, and were driven back with fearful slaughter. 

This complete rout surrendered to Gallo the whole province of 
Coquimbo, but the Government, now alarmed in earnest, got 
together an army in Aconcagua, under General Vidaurre, said to 

> «€ : ’ . 

be of 3000 men, while Gallo, who had displayed energy, courage, 
and ability, was drilling and recruiting his force. The Govern- 
ment, however, took the more effective measure of sending the 
Secretary of the Treasury with a large supply of dollars, and in 
the next action the troops of the Gallos moved over to the Go- 
vernment side: the Gallos had to flee, the provinces of Coquimbo 
and Copiapo surrendered, and the Montt Government remained 
in power, 


NOTES ON NAMES AND NICKNAMES. 


Ir is the destiny and good fortune of every man, despite the 
alleged exceptional cases cited by Greek and Latin historians, to 
have a name given to him. It is the luck or the misery of many 
to be distinguished by another application, the tendency of which 
is to show that whatever may be the name received, the new one 
is the name which best designates the particular man. 

It is remarkable, too, that though names are more generally 
received than assumed, the word itself implies something “ taken,” 
in nearly every language. In Gothic, in Saxon, in Swedish, in 
German, in Icelandic, in Danish, in Finnish, in Wallachian, in 
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Whence “ Name” is derived. 655 


Persian, in Albanian, and even in the Malabar, the word goes 
through few changes, and the derivation is in all drawn from the 
verb to take. Even English forms no exception, for with our 


forefathers name was cognate with nim; and to nim was always to 


take, and sometimes also to steal. A name, therefore, is a word 


taken, by which one man or one object may not be mis-taken for 
another. 

I know that authorities which are not to be alluded to without 
deference, point to the Latin nomen, tracing that to novimen from 


noscere, “to know,” and there is much to be said in favour of this 


course, which intimates to us that a name is one, at least, of the 
means by which a man or an object may be known. I am in- 
clined, however, to think that this is a purely accidental resem- 
blance between two sounds which do not ring altogether in unison. 


Other authorities present to us the highly respectable Greek 
word, dvoua, a name, a law, or custom; and the conclusion is 
arrived at, that the former is precisely what it is, because it was 
the law and custom that it should be so. I, nevertheless, with 
great respect for all and better scholars, rely upon the fact that a 
name implies something ¢aken, and this the rather for the reason 
et in Sclavonic, as I find by a dictionary reference, the word 

“name” is imja, and I further perceive that in the same tongue 
the word imu signifies “to take.” 

Then, nick-name is in fact a sportive, satirical, or jocular name, 
from “necken”? (German), to plague or ridict ile by trifling ways 
of annoyance. When names of this quality are well applied, they 
are not ill calculated to cure the bearer of some defect ; and, at all 
events, they are seldom without influence on character. 

As for names themselves, the very subject has been made text 
for long commentaries by men of all ages. Tully, I think, has 
said that a man’s name did not prove him to be a man, which is 
not a sample of very profound philosophy, but about equal to the 
maxim of St. Ambrose, that men should so act through life that 
their ancestors might not be ashamed of seeing them bear their 
names. Now this would very much depend on the character, 
moral, social, and religious, of those ancestors ! 

Of the uses, abuses, and no-uses of names generally, we have 
daily evidence. Party spirit will assume the name of that very 
morality, society, and religion, to avenge itself in ¢heir name. 
How we are to guard ourselves from being misled by the supposed 
authority of great names, we have been told by sages of all ages, 
from Theophrastus down to La Bruyere and Miss Aikin. Evil 
itself is never; perhaps, committed but under the name of some 
good; and so all-powerful is the empire of consecrated names, that 
men will quote them in support of acts which the owners of thore 
names would have been the first and the heartiest to denounce 

A consideration of those abstract matters is foreign, nowever, to 


the purpose of these “ notes on names and nicknames,” to which 
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I will now confine myself, and avoid, if possible, the error of that 
loquacious young gentleman who a ide d such a voluminous expo- 
sition of his private affairs to the simple intimation that Ais “ name 
was Norval.” 

I have already alluded to personages who no more had names 
than Peter Schlemil had a shadow. This is among the odd cir- 
cumstances of uncertain history. In early days, neverthele ss, I 
have often speculated upon the manner in which “ society” con- 
trived to get on, when the members of that awful and odious 
institution had really no names at all! This was the case with 
the Troglodytes, if Herodotus may be believed ; with the Athlantes, 
if we may credit the statement of Pliny ; and with other nations, 
if nations they may be called, who are noticed by Nicolaus, and 
numerous writers in various localities, who have referred to the 
history of people without names. 

Probably few of us entertain any wonder at such a circumstance 
now, as it is shrewdly conjec ‘tured that the people in question be- 
longed to those “ poor relations” of ours, the apes and monkeys. 
Indeed a profound Teutonic philosopher has declared his convic- 
tion that all those our aforesaid ‘ poor relations” do really possess 
the faculty of human speech, but that they are particularly desirous 
that the circumstance should be kept a profound secret. Their 
discretion is praiseworthy, but I still entertain a doubt as to the 
reasonableness of the conviction expressed by the Teutonic philo- 
sopher himself. 

In looking through or remembering Scripture, we shall find 
that it was the father who most fre quently conferred a name on 
the son, but that the mother very often exercised this right also. 
Seth named his son Enos; but it was Eve who named her son 
Seth. Joseph named Manasseh ard Ephraim; but it was Leah 
who named Judah, Levi, Reuben, and Simeon. The prerogative, 
however, seems to have been the right of the sire, conceded at 
times, but never wholly surrendered. Rachel took upon herself 
to call her young son Benoni, but Jacob came in with authority, 
and the name of the boy was thenceforth Benjamin. 

Perhaps we may ascribe to the fact of God Himself having de- 
termined the name of a mortal, that mortals, in early times at 
least, but of all nations also, adopted the practice of conferring 
the names or a portion of the names of God (or of gods) on their 
children, This may be traced in the El, Je, Jeho, Ja, &e. at the 
beginning or end of many Jewish names. So, in the names of 
men, such as Belshazzar, Nebonassur, Hannibal, and so forth, do 
we find the names of the deities honoured by the wearers. The 
same fashion prevailed among the Greeks, as we find in names 
containing the syllables « theos” or “dion,” or in the names 
themselves of Apollodorus, Artemidorus, Demetrius, Heliodorus, 
Heraclitus, Hermolaus, and many others which need. not be cited. 

Uuder the better dispensation, this practice has been, for the 
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most part, abandoned. There are children, indeed, who labour 
under the oppression of Hebrew, Greek, or Latin names, but they 
do not trouble themselves about the meanings of them. The 
Puritans, on the other hand, abused the old custom, by loading 
their innocent infants with a brace or so of hard Hebrew appella- 
tions, and then adding an English name made up of a broken 
sentence from the Bible, which sounded like the translation of the 
rolling unintelligibility by which it was preceded. 

No doubt, one of the old methods of naming was followed, for 
the reason that the child was supposed to be under the protection 
of the divinity whose name he bore. For the same reason, Roman 
Catholics generally, and Spaniards particularly, are called after 
from two to a dozen saints in the calendar; the more saints, the 
more patrons and protectors. On similar grounds is it that so 
many men, as well as women, have among their baptismal appella- 
tions, the name of Mary. The favour of the “ Queen of Heaven” 
is looked for as a certain consequence. We should hardly be 
justified at sneering at such a fact, or at the motives for it. A 
little better than a century and a half ago, half the infant boys of 
English courtiers were christened Anne, out of compliment to the 
Queen of Britain, and expectation of profitable return to the com- 
pliment ! 

The ben between the names of a Jewish son and father was a 
necessary consequence of an increasing population. It is seldom 
that a man of the Old Testament period is found bearing two 
names, except the sons of Zerubabel and one or two others. The 
Simon Peter and the John Marcus, of the New Testament, indicate 
the period when a Latin was added to the Hebrew name. As 
Simon received the new appellation of Peter, on becoming an 
apostle, it is probably because of that circumstance that a cardinal 
changes his old for a new name, on becoming pope, occupant of 
the chair of that very apostle. The old tradition that the first 
change was accomplished by Pope Sergius, for the reason that his 
actual name was Bocca-di-porco, is I think pretty well exploded. 
*‘ Pig-snout”” may have been a very proper sobriquet for a cardinal 
who had more appetite than taste, but it was never borne by 
Sergius, or any other man, as a family name. 

And, a -propos to nicknames, I will here notice that among the 
earliest occurrence of the application of one of these,—doubtless 
in all honour, and not at all in scoffing or reproach, was the name 
said to have been given by Pharoah to Joseph,—Zaphnet Paaneach, 
or Joseph the Trusty, “one to whom all secrets may be confided.” 

If a man be asked the name of any king of Denmark reigning 
during the last two centuries, he may, if he be really ignorant of 
the proper reply, choose between Christian or Frederick. If it be 
not one, it is sure to be the other. There was not more variety 
among the kings of Jerusalem—Adonibesech or Melchisedeck. 
We are all aware that all Egyptian kings were Pharaohs; the king 
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of the Philistines was invariably an Abimelech; of the Syrians, 
Benhadad; and of the Amalekites, Agag. All the Babylonian 
and Assyrian kings, who were elected by the people, at least the 
people thought or were told to think so, changed their names at 
their accession ; a custom which prevails at this day in China and 
Abyssinia. 

In Aulus Gellius there is an amusing chapter, the 2nd of the 
9th book, showing how all Greek names included some pertinent 
signification. Like every chapter written by that amusing his- 
torico-gossip, who had no fault except that he sat up at night to 
his work, it will, to use the stereotyped phrase, well repay 
perusal; for Aulus is not merely amusing and instructive, but 
suggestive; and a student studies to small profit who obtains 
three facts from the old scholar, and fails to discover that they 
send him in pursuit of thirty in other authors, Be this as it may, 
the name of Aulus Gellius has always appeared to me a name of 
good omen. There is promise in its pleasant sound, and, in its 
owner’s book, a wonderful realizing performance ! 

That the Romans looked twice at a name before they took to it 
kindly, we have illustration in the circumstance that when a 
Roman census was taken, the arrangement of the list was not an 
alphabetical one. It was the “ good names” that were registered 
first. The names of ill omen came in at the tail of the others, 
like captive slaves following the wheels of the victor’s car. With 
them, Arthur Wellesley would have been inscribed before Sir 
William Codrington, Nelson before Gambier, Turner before West, 
and a Fitz Fulke Greville would have had little chance of coming 
in its proper place, under letteis F or G, if his name was associated 
with lack of good service to his country. 

I will only notice here, incidentally, that when persons entered 
upon the practice of professions at Rome, which were considered 
injurious to morality, they were compelled to abandon their family 
name, and accept one assigned to them by the authorities. There 
are well known illustrations of this circumstance in Martial, in 
Plautus, and in the Annals of Tacitus. These names were not of 
good omen, a subject on which the ancients generally were very 
superstitious. Now, a name of good augur was not necessarily 
the name of a man who had rendered service to his country, or 
who had otherwise nobly distinguished himself. In most cases, 
the meaning implied in the name was the chief matter cared for. 
We have an illustration of this in the Persa of Plautus. When 
that rascally valet, Toxilus, is selling the nameless daughter of 
Saturio, the Parasite, to Dordalus, the slave-dealer, this last 
personage asks the girl her name. At this request Toxilus 
fears, lest by lack of wit, the girl should spoil the bargain ; but 
she replies that her name is Lucris, and at this word, imply- 


ing profit, both the rascals exhibit the most unbounded satis- 
faction :— 
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Plautus and Cicero. 659 


“ Dor. Quid nomen tibi est ? 
Tox. Nunc metuo ne peccat ! 
Virgo. Lucridi nomen in patria fuit. 
Tox. Nomen atque omen quantivis est pretii / Quin tu hanc emis, 
Nimis pavebam ne peccaret : expedivit ! 
Dor. Site emam, Mihi quoque Luwcriden confido fore te.” 


In the Bacchides of the same author there is the same sort of 
reference to the import of the name, by puns which are not trans- 
latable, as when the love-sick Pistoclerus exclaims of his lady :—- 


“ Hodie nil preeter terram et Baccham tetigi. 
Si Baccha est heec, non nutrit Baccha, verum jugulat.” 


And on this name, now of good, now of ill omen, the changes are 
rung throughout the entire piece, which must have excited a 
laughter in the audience, only secondary to that raised by that 
“ screaming farce,” The Persa. 

And in reference to the author of these comedies, let me here 
say something of his name, which we have, for centuries, been 
writing and printing after a fashion which he himself would never 
have recognized. The usual form is “ Mareus Accius Plautus 
Sarsinatus Umbri,” but the learned Professor Ritzchel, a few years 
since, being engaged at Milan in literary researches, discovered 
the true name and designation of this comic writer, on a palim- 
psest, viz.:—“ Titus Maccius Plautus Asinius ;” or, Titus Maccius, 
the flat-footed one of Sarsinas, of which Umbrian locality, Asinius 
was the corruption. 

As Plautus received an addition to his designations from his 
plantigrade action, so did Marcus Tullius derive from another dis- 
tinguishing feature, the name of Cicero. The long accepted 
tradition has been, and alleged busts of the great orator have 
fixed it in sight and memory, that Tully, having a cicer, or wart, 
on his cheek, near the nose, received therefrom, the name of | 
Cicero. The truth, however, is, that such name was derived not 
from any such excrescence, but from the circumstance that his 
round chin was indented with a mark resembling the divisional 
line on a pea. In this way are rectified the errors in the real 
name of Plautus, and the nickname, so to speak, of Tully. 

There are examples of cities being publicly known by one 
name, and secretly by another. Thus, Rome had a private, sacred, 
and secret title, which, except on certain occasions, it was not 
lawful to utter. The hidden and holy name of the eternal city 
was Valentia. The knowledge thereof was once confided to Vale- 
rius Soranus, a philosopher who believed in no god but the soul 
of the universe. Valerius could not keep the secret ; he betrayed 
to another that holy and ancient title of the city—“cujus alterum 
nomen dicere secretis ceremoniarum nefas habetur.”’ The fact of 
this betrayal reached the ears of Julius Cesar, and that stern per- 
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sonage put Soranus to death for merely whispering this secret. 
It was not so much out of reverence for the name or the gods 
that the Romans made a mystery of the second name of their city. 
Their reserve was founded on selfishness. They fancied that if 
their enemies should become acquainted with the sacred name of 
their city, they would be enabled to allure the Penates from 
Rome; and it was a point of faith that these Penates would 
never move from their stations under any other name than the 
sacred and hidden one—Valentia, the city. 

It was a name of good omen. So also were Valerius, and 
Festus, Salvius, Statorius, Felix, Paulus, and, generally, all names 
of pleasant or pet signification; while all which offended, in a con- 
trary way, were accounted as of bad omen, and were scornfully 
treated in consequence. 

The ill-omened names were studiously avoided on all occasions. 
Not only when taking the census was the list opened with a name 
of promise, but when soldiers were being raised, it was a matter 
of anxiety to the Government that the name of the first man who 
enlisted should be one of pleasant significance. Again, the 
infamy of a patrician rendered his name inauspicious, and a new 
one was assumed by his family. When a man was elevated to the 
equestrian rank, and his original appellation happened to be 
ignoble, he selected one of more agreeable echoes; just as if 
‘Timothy Jones were about to be knighted, he would be told to 
“arise Sir Travers Fitzmontague.” Then there were names too 
sacred for “vile people” to appropriate, and in Greece, at least, 
no slave could, on becoming free, take the name of the most be- 
loved of the Greek patriots. It will be remembered that some 
Roman emperors were elected solely because their names were of 
good import, or nearly resembled those of popular emperors. 
Czesar, in whose family Caius was an unlucky name, conferred a 
command in Africa on an inferior officer, named Scipio, for no 
other reason than that a Scipio was accounted invincible in that 
quarter of the world. 

Many a name which would have been considered of evil augury 
in ancient times, was adopted by scholars of the middle ages, 
and even later, in order under their imposing sound to cone al 
the humility of their own. Thus, Carpenter becomes Fabricius, 
Reuchlin (smoke) Capnio, while Trapasso, a low and vulgar name, 
has been abandoned for ever, for the more harmonious and the 
longer one of Metastasio. For length, too, is supposed to have 
added dignity to a name. Diocles, the man, expanded into 
Diocletian, the emperor; a parvenu, on acquiring wealth, de- 
veloped from Simon into Simonides; and when the lady, whose 
name signified Brown (Bruna), became queen of France, she added 
a train to that cognomen as ladies at court do to their dresses, and 
thenceforth swept loftily across records and registers, as Queen 
Brunehault. 
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Disraeli has quoted Larcher in reference to ancient nicknames 
composed of a single letter of the alphabet. “Thus, a lame girl 
was called Lambda, on account of the resemblance which her 
lameness made her bear to the letter A, or Jambda. sop was 
called Theta by his master, from his superior acuteness. Another 
was called Beta, from his love of beet.” Calmet is also cited by 
the same writer to show that nicknames and names of raiilery 

applying to mental or bodily defects, were common among the 
Hebrews. Among others we have Nabal, the fool; Hamor, the 
ass; Hagab, the grasshopper. “ Women had frequently the 
names of animals, as Deborah, the bee; Rachel, the sheep. 
Others from their nature or other qualifications, as Tamar, the 
palm tree; Hadassa, the myrtle; Sarah, the princess; Hannah, 
the gracious.” These latter, however, were names rather than 
nicknames. For a repertory of the latter I do not know where 
more readily to send an inquirer, than to the Odyssey. In that poem, 
which is as much a grand burlesque as it is a grave and splendid 
epic, the names of half the personages bear some grotesque and 
extravaganza signification, and this taken in connection with the 
actions of various of these personages, lends a dazzling burlesque 
or travestie effect to all the scenes in which they are concerned ; 
scenes which contrast so strongly with those majestic passages in 
which the storm-tossed hero figures so grandly. Certainly, the 
comic element strongly prevails throughout this poem, as they | 
who will take the trouble to translate the names and compare 

them with the deeds of their owners, will inevitably discover. 


The tendency in old times to apply the sobriquet was always 
excee dingly § strong. At Rome, not only was the great Julius called 
‘* Bald-pate,’ and Trajan, the “ Wall- renowned, > because his name 
was written on every wall, but Jove himself was popularly known 
as “The Baker.’ The terms implied no disrespect, and the 
fashion of giving them passed into the Christian era, which gave 
us many a a “ father” popularly designated, and at the head of 
them all, perhaps, that Constantinopolitan John, who was called 
“The golden-mouthed.” 

I have noticed how seldom the Hebrews were distinguished by 
more names than one. The Romans followed a different custom. 


Their earliest kings had at least two names—some of them carried 
five; and in process of time even commoner folks carried as many 
names as some of these kings. For instance, the eldest son in a 
Roman family ordinarily bore the same first name as his father, to 
distinguish him from his brothers. Then came the second or 
family name, Cornelius, Fabius, &e. To these was added the 
third name, or cognomen, in its way a nickname, such as Cicero, 
Crassipea, Celer, Curior, Corvinus, Capitolinus, Fabius, Flaccus, 
Labeo, Lentulus, Lucinius, Maro, Murina, Porcius, Taurus, 
Scipio, and a hundred others, having reference to defects, to 
animal qualities, to marks, &c. Fourthly, to distinguished indi- 
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viduals was awarded an agnomen, indicative of merit and where it 
had been exhibited. Fifthly, there was a name by which an 
adopted child was to be distinguished. Such a child dropped his 
own family name from its place, put in its stead that of the family 
of which he had become a member, and, turning the dropped 
name into an adjective, tacked it, in that modest form, to the end 
of his titles. Thus Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus Amilianus 
would denote one born of the family of Amilius, and who was 
adopted by a member of the Cornelian family. 

In some similar way, slaves who were freed assumed a new name. 
The old drama shows us that houschold slaves never had but one 
name, if they had that. He was in general known only as Geta or 

SurPlic o Tin . : . . YW ~~ 

Syrus, or Tiro, or some other indication of the locality whence he 
originally came. If we suppose that the Tyrian slave of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero was made free by the pleasantly smiting hand of 
his liberal master, he thenceforth became Marcus Tullius Tiro. 

In course of time there arose great variations in the order of 
placing these names, which must have become as troublesome to a 
master of the ceremonies or an arbiter elegantiarum as a Chinese 
gentleman would be, or an English one who had been named after 
a Chinese model. This model is thus constructed. First, the 
young gentleman has the name of his parents; to this is added 
that of the master from whom he has received instruction; his 
third name is nenes When about to marry, and this perhaps is 
the hate of his Hebe s father. Fourthly, he bears a very high- 
sounding name derived from his office or calling; and, last of all, 
there is added his religious name, which is one he adopts when 
he has definitively settled to what sect he intends to pin, or has 
already pinned, his faith. Now any one who has seen a Chinese 
ce card, or the counterfeit presentiment of One, may possibly 
rave wondered at, while he was amused with, its colossal propor- 
tions. It is not so much, or so little, a card as a placard, and if 
an Englishman carried such with him and required to be an- 
nounced, as a celestial gentleman does, in accordance with the 
inscription—unabridged edition,—English grooms of the chamber 
would have nosinecure. The dance would never begin if the male 
myests he » Be ad 
guests held to the fashion of being announced in the Chinese 
manner, Orly fancy a hundred and fifty such friends as this 
coming to your house on the same evening:—“ Mr. Henry 
Greville, of Ellen and Henry Greville, of Arnold of Rugby, of 
Fitzbrook father of Hebe Fitzbrook, Waste-paper-office list, Par- 
ticular Baptist « ov, E sive Savom’s Lb 1 
: ptist of Rev. Exclusive Savem’s flock, Tabernacle Maze, 

onder’s End-er! 


rr . 
lo return, for a moment, to the subject of local names and 
nicknames, these have not been confined to the once metropolis of 
the world. As Rome had its second name, so have many other 
localities been distinguished by a second title or a phrase descrip- 
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tive of some particular quality, The Italian Valentia was a sacred 
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title; but of the Spanish Valencia, even Spaniards say that it is 
“fall of everything but substance ;” that the people are “as light 
in brain as in body,” and that there “ the meat is grass, the grass 
water, the men women, and the women nothing.” The well- 
abused place, however, found a friend in Fray Coquello, who esta- 
blished the proverbial dictum that “when the curse was laid on 


the earth, Heaven excepted the five miles round Valencia.” Again, 
of another Spanish city it is said, “ He who has not seen Seville, 
has a wonder to see.” Perhaps Madrid boasts of as proud a pro- 
verb as any of them, viz., “‘ Where Madrid is, let the world be 
silent,” and yet a rhyming proverb (in the original) says of the 
same city, “He who likes thee does not know thee; he who 


knows thee does not like thee ;” and the treacherous air itself is 
stigmatized in the assertion that “the air of Madrid will kill a 
man when it does not extinguish a candle.” Then the rascality 
of Olberia is illustrated by the phrase, ‘‘ Kill your man and fly to 
Olberia,” and here is an allusion to salubrious qualities: ‘‘ In 
Ronda, the man of eighty is a boy!” Finally, to the two neigh- 
bouring people of the Peninsula, very ill names are ascribed in a 
brace of proverbs, one of which says, “ Strip a Spaniard of all his 
virtues, and you make a good Portuguese of him;” while the 
other, cutting quite as sharply, says, “To a Spaniard’s vices add 
hypocrisy, and you have an excellent Portuguese.” 


“See Naples and then die,” typifies the arrogance of the Italian 
Peninsula; while, as a sample of cynicism, the following is current 
of Genoa—“ Men without faith, women without virtue, seas with- 


out fish, and hills without trees ;”? a proverb which reminds me 
of that applied to Kilkenny, where, however, good and ill are 


mingled: “ Fire without smoke, air without fog, women without 


beauty, and a town paved with marble.” The greater part of the 
Irish proverbial sayings describing cities are satirical, like that of 
Newry :— 
“ High church and low steeple, 
Dirty streets and proud people.” 


Russia, again, is arrogant, with an affectation of piety: “Who 
AR1e \ T ) at we 

can resist God and Novgorod the great?” This is in strong 
contrast with the “Let Glasgow flourish” of the Scotch. The 
Fastern sayings of this sort are generally proud, terse, and poetical. 
«< Ispahan is half the world,” says the Persian. “Scio,” sing the 
local minstrels, “‘is the flower of the Levant;” ‘“ Benares is 
the lotus of the world; Bokhara is “one of the three earth] 

nye lopg 7? . ie 19 . . { 
paradises ;” Shiraz is “the gate of science;” Khorassan, “the 
sword of Persia,” and of that Bedouin province forming a portion 
of the territory of the tribe of Reuben, and now known as the 
Balka, the natives daily say or sing “Try all the world, and 
you’ll never match the Balka.” Specimens of this sort might be 
produced to any amount, but the overflowing measure may be 


Judged of by these samples, They are all inferior, I think, to the 
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one sacred and proverbial name which belonged to Rome. They 
take many words to convey one idea. In one word, the secret 
qualifying name of the ancient city, many ideas found expression, 
VaLentiA! 

In very strong contrast with this noble alias for Rome are the 
familiar names by which most of the American States of the Union 
are mentioned in popular phraseology. They have all a certain 
signification, but many of them are to cis-Atlantic comprehensions 
very difficult of digestion. They are of importance, however, be- 
vause in contemporary literature they are often mentioned by the 
applied name only, Thus, Arkansas is the Toothpickers; 
Carolina (North and South) is Rip Van Winkle, and Palmetto ; 
Connecticut is the Freestone State; Delaware has the prefix 
Little; Georgia is the Pine State; Illinois, the Suckers; and 
Indiana, the Hoosiers; Kentucky, the Corncrackers; Louisiana 
is the Creole State; Maine, the Lumber State; Maryland, the 
Monumental; Massachusetts (the Bay State) Steady Habits; 
Michigan, the Wolverines; Missouri, ‘the Pukes; and Mibssis- 
sippi, the Border Beagles or Swellerheads ; New Hampshire is the 
Granite; New Jersey, the Blues; and New York, the Empire 
State; Ohio gives us the Buckeyes; Pennsylvania is the Key- 
stone; and Rhode Island (Little Rhody) the Banner State; 
Tennessee is the Lion’s Den, or the Red Horses; Vermont (Plan- 
tation) yields the Green-mountain Boys; Virginia is aristocrati- 
cally the Old Dominion; while Wisconsin closes the list, less 
dignifiedly, with the appellation of the Badgers. 

Of the titles by which the American Indian chiefs and warriors 
were accustomed to distinguish themselves, there is little to be 
said here, further than that they are all high-sounding testimonials 
to the wearer’s super-excellent qualities, as fighter, statesman, 
huntsman, ruler, or rascal; for there were many modes of action 
to which an Indian was proud to resort, and from the successful 
pursuit of which course he derived an honourable name, though 
with us, when found out, the authors of similar courses have ugly 
epithets applied to them. The reference to the popular names 
ascribed to most of the States of the American Union, brings to 
my recollection a singular circumstance connected with that 
locality, referring to a citizen with an appellation by no means 
regal, who was once suspected of contemplating the establishment 
of a kingdom there, and the elevation of himself as monarch,—the 
first there to wear the golden circlet of proud sovereignty. The 
circumstance is thus humorously referred to by Cobbett, in one of 
his “ Registers,”’? where he made use of a name to throw ridicule 
on the project. ‘ From the accounts which reach this country it 
would appear (says Cobbett) that Mr. Aaron Burr, who is a man 
of great ambition, and of talents and courage equal thereto, had 
formed a scheme for separating the western from the eastern part 
of that immense country called the United States, and to erect a 
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kingly government in the western parts, of which he himself in- 
tended to be = In this project, viewing it with a mere philo- 


sophical eye, I see nothing more objectionable than the novel 


circumstance o there being a king of the name of Aaron !” 
Recrossing the Atlantic, let us consider more closely the 
statistics and philosophy of names within our own European quarter 
of the world. It is only at a comparatively recent period that we 
find Englishmen endowed with two baptismal appellations. But 


whether the particular individual had one or two, they were in- 


delible. He could not change them without illegality ; ; and I 
believe there is only one case on record of a man being permitted 
to change his baptismal name for another. This permission was 
a royal one, in the time of Charles II., and I think it was grounded 
on the fact of the original name being of an indelicate quality. 


On the other hand, there i is no law against any man changing his 


surname. Letters. patent are not necessary as authority, though 
they may prove to be so as a testimony, in case of disputed 
identity. On the continent the rule is otherwise, such change, 
without superior sanction, is an offence against the law. But in 
England also we are apt to look upon such changes as suspicious 
unless there be valid reasons,for it, and some publicity be given 
to the fact itself. An alias is an exceedingly ugly word, if it 
connects several names together in one person. As for motives 
of change, there are many. In some cases the inheritance of 
property depends upon it. In others vanity may have something 
to do with it, and a polysyllabic Norman name may be preferred 
to a Saxon monosyllabic Tagg or Rugg. There are instances in 
which a man, who has gone “contentedly through the world with 
his family name, has exchanged it for another, be ‘cause the old one 
brought annoyance on his sons at school. The original name was 
Cat, “and it was exchanged for Clifford. This was an advantage 
as far as sound was concerned, but it was a descent in another 
sense, for the Cats, Kat, or Chatti, have older blood in them than 
the Cliffords—of however undeniably g good quality that particular 
“tap” may be. 

A more curious change than the above is illustrated in the 
circumstance of brothers assuming different surnames. This fact 
produces much trouble to readers ‘of medieval books. There may 
be three men mentioned in one of those books, and though they 
have different surnames, they shall all be sons of the same father. 
One will accept that father’s name; another will prefer to wear 
his mother’s; and the third, especially if he be a scholar, and de- 
sirous to distinguish himself and his locality at the same time, 
will take neither of his parents’ names, but call himself after his 


native town. Even in this last case, it is not always easy to 


identify the name. Waynflete, for instance, is written with as 
much ingenious variety as French cooks enbibis in their methods 
of roasting eggs. William of Waynflete, who is so popularly 
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known to us under that nomenclature, is an instance of a man 
taking his name from his native town or village. His real name 
was William Patten, though there are antiquaries who will do 
battle with you on ¢hat question, and die rather than abandon the 
conviction that his name was William Barbour. 

Again, William of Wykeham was plain William Longe; and 
this reminds me that in most, if not in all cases—I believe in all, 
an individual on taking regular orders, or on entering the priest- 
hood, invariably dropped his father’s name. In the case of 
monks, they adopted certain holy names, which were supposed to 
incite them to increase of dignity in their vocation, In what 
especial way this was to work, on every occasion, I cannot say, 
for I could cite very many cases in which the new monk assumed 
the name of a woman. I do not know if this be the practice 
now, but it certainly was so in the seventeenth century with the 
Trappists, many of whom went down from Paris, weary of dissi- 
pation, carrying with them Countships and rattling names of 
Achilles or Hector, or Alcibiades, and taking up, with the eowl, the 
modest designations of Dorothy, Pauline, or Cecilia. The first, 
however, seems to have been the especially favourite name of 
adoption—not in its male form of Theodore, but in its female 
guise of Dorothea. 

In England, it would seem that this process of humiliation, as 
I suppose it may be called, was never enjoined upon members of 
monastic orders. These, however, changed their names with their 
condition, but the archives of the monastery preserved their 
original “nominations.” A case in point occurs to me in an 
existing bond, executed by the Abbot and Convent of Winch- 
combe, in 1537. Those personages bind themselves, in two hun- 
dred marks, to William Mounslowe, London, mercer, to secure 
him in the enjoyment of a messuage in the parish of St. Bride’s. 
This may have been one of the fictitious sales entered into to pre- 
serve conventual property, which was then in jeopardy, and which 
the law subsequently declared could not be preserved by right of 
such transfer. That this transaction was of this quality seems to 
be the more likely as the surname of the Abbot was the same as 
that of the person who had allegedly entered into ownership of 
the messuage. However this may be, I will cite here the conven- 
tional names of the holy gentlemen who subscribed this document, 
appending, in a second column, the worldly names borne by them 
respectively, as they were discovered, on the dissolution of this 
religious building. Euphonically speaking, many of them profited 
by the mutation. 


Ricardus Anselmus (Ab.) Richard Mounslowe. 
Johannes Augustinus (Prior) John Hancock. 
Wilhelmus Omersley Wm. Craker. 
Johan. Gabriel John Whalley. 


Ricardus Angelus Richard Freeman. 
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Wilhelmus Maurus Wm. Blosrom. 
Wilhelmus Overbury Wm. Bradley. 
Hugo Egwinus Hugh Cowper. 
Walterus Aldelmus Wat. Cowper. 
Ricardus Bernardus Rich. Boidon. 
Ric. Martinus Rich. Parker. 
Georgius Leonardus George Foo. 
Gulielmus Hieronymus Will. “Trentham. 
Christopher Benedictus Chris. Chawnfeet. 
Ricardus Michael Rich. Williams. 
Wilhelmus Kinelmus Will. Howard. 
Ric. Ambrosius Rich. Banister. 


In most of the above cases, the names assumed are those of 
saints; ina few, those of towns. In no case is the Christian name 
changed. In the majority of instances the change confers dignity, 
and of course influence. One can very well fancy that the angelic 
Gabriel would have more welcome than Jack Whalley, and that 
there were good folks who would contemplate with reverence the 
Brother Ambrosius, who would have thought little or nothing of 
Dick Banister. 

That there was any rule in these matters I cannot discover ; 
probably the Abbot christened his son in the spirit, anew. Or 
there may have been some haphazard as a guidance towards a con- 
clusion. This sort of chance work was prevalent in the days of 
Chrysostom, not indeed for monks, but for children who had not 
yet been named at all. The custom then was to write down 
several names of saints on separate papers. These were pinned 
round a wax light, and of course speedily caught fire. The one 
that was the last to go out,—kept its “ parson and clerks” of sparks 
the longest (we see in the process the foundation of a superstition 
or amusement of childhood), had, for that reason, selected from it 
the name that had been inscribed thereon. It was understood 
that the saint of that name would look after the health and safety 
of the little stranger through life; and, on this account, some 
names were of better repute in the market than others. John, 
for instance, ill-sounding as it is, was deemed to protect the child 
that bore it, from thunder; but it is obvious that there were and 
are very many other things that a child would be all the better 
for a protecting shield between itself and them. 

Nor does superstition, with respect to children’s names, end 
here. In the olden time, in Germany, it was no rare circumstance 
for children of one family to die, successively. Then—only after 
several of these deaths following on each other—to a new- _ 
child was given the appellation of Erdmann. “ Earth-man,” 

that name signified, implied, I suppose, that in the child and his 
name was acknowledged an allegiance, or a debt due to the earth ; 
and that much being confessed, Mater Terra would patiently wait 
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till the child, in natural course, returned again to her all-nourish- 
ing and all- devouring bosom. 

And this mention of death reminds me of another circumstance, 
that in early times that blessing or catastrophe had much the 
same effect on mighty potentates that it has now on oxen, calves, 
pigs, and sheep. It changed their designation. It is well known 
that those animals, all Saxon when living, become all Norman 
after death: the ox is beef, the calf is veal, the pig is pork, and 
the sheep is mutton. So in remote ages, when Romulus was slain, 
his name disappeared with him, and posterity knew him only as 
Quirinus, the Lancer. And so on, of many a great name in Rome. 

But in England, before death, ‘and i in order to avoid death, we 
meet with individuals changing their family names. This was 
especially the case during the wars of York and Lancaster. In 
those troublous times, and apparently in order to escape some of 
their worst effects, the Blunts, of Buckinghamshire, assumed the 
name of Croke. It wasa singular pseudonyme for a frightened 
family to assume; but I believe they transmitted the more caco- 
phonous name to a line of successors. It was as faint a heart, I 
suppose, and a worse taste, which, at the same period, induce d 
the Carringtons, of We arwicks shire, to style themselves Smiths ! 
There could surely have been no more concealment by such a 
course as this, than there is in the case of the silly bird that claps 
its head bene ath a barn door and fancies—so naturalists say—that 
its body is altogether hidden. 

In connection with voluntary changes of name, and its legality, 
I may add, in further proof of the latter, that there is a case 
upon “record of an attorney who had simply assumed the name of 
a testator who had bequeathed him certain property, under con- 
dition of his doing so, and which attorney applied to the Court of 
King’s Lench to have his new designation added to the old, on the 
Rolls. This application was immediately granted, although the 
attorney had not fortified himself by a royal license. 

Among voluntary changes of name are those made by ladies, at 
a certain eventful period of their lives—when they become brides. 
Now, brides, of course, have always taken the surnames of their 
husbands ; but there are examples when, on marrying, they also 
give up their old baptismal, for a new Christian, name. This has 
always been the case when foreign ladies married princely mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. Thus Adelaide, daughter of Otho, 
Duke of Brunswick, on espousing Andronicus the younger, 
became “ Irene ; ” and Bertha, daughter of Hugo, King of Italy, 
took with the hand of Romanus the Younger, ‘the new Christian 
appellation of Eudoxia. This custom still prevails at the Russian 
Court; and every foreign princess who marries into the family of 


the Cum, loses all her old names, and assumes, with her new 
titles, a new faith. 
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Thus, the original Christian name was obliterated. In our own 
country we have instances where Christian names become cumu- 
lative. Thoresby, in his local history, gives various instances, 
seeming to think that, in his days, the custom had died, or was 
dying out, whereas it exists to this day, and that especially in dis- 
tricts (though not exclusively there) not very remote from those 
best known to that topographical writer, who says :— 


“The ancient British way of using the father’s and grandfather’s Chris- 
tian name instead of the Nomina Gentilitia is not yet wholly laid aside in 
those parts of England (Yorkshire). A pious and ingenious person, my 
kinsman by marriage, lately deceased, at Leeds, was but the second of his 
family who had continued the same surname, which had, till then, been 
varied as the Christian name of the father was, though they were persons 
of considerable estates. His grandfather, Peter, being the son of William, 
was called Peter Williamson; his father was called William Peterson, 
which continued till about 1670, when they assumed the surname of Peters. 
In the vicinage of Halifax "tis yet pretty common among the lower sort. A 
friend of mine asking the name of a pretty boy that begged relief, was 
answered it was William’s a Bill’s a Tom’s or Luke. Persons who dwell in 
country places of that spacious vicinage, are almost universally denomi- 
nated from the place of their habitation. The gentleman before mentioned, 
inquiring for Henry Cockroft, could hear of no such person, though he was 
within two bow-shots of the house, till at long runs, he found him under 
the notion of the chaumer-mon, as he did William Thomason, though not 
without like difficulty, under that of the eroohoil-mon.” 


Thoresby proceeds to state that chaumer-mon is equivalent to 
chamber-man, inhabiter of a chambered house, which, probably, 
he says, — 


“Was a rare matter of old amongst the Sylvicole in the forest of Hard- 
wick. Of the same import is Loftus, or Lofthouse, the surname of a noble 
family in Ireland, which was originally of this county.” 


Now, by turning from an ancient to a modern reference, we 
shall obtain testimony to what I have previously stated, that this 
custom is by no means obsolete. In a very sensible history of 
Southport, by Dr. M’ Nicoll, published scarcely more than a year 
ago, the author says of that north-west bathing-place :— 


“The most strange perplexity has arisen from the increased numbers of 
that small number of families by whom this solitary neighbourhood was, in 
the first place, peopled. These descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants 
demand a passing notice. Wrights, Balls, and Rimmers (Rymers is the 
orthography in the old parish registers) now abound in distracting con- 
fusion, and there is no doubt that these three names are those of the fami- 
lies which originally settled on these shores. They are supposed to have 
subsisted by following the occupation of fishing, as many inheritors of their 
names do to the present day. It is said, that up toa recent period, the 
privilege of descent from the veritable old stock was highly prized, and 
religiously respected, and that outcomelings (as strangers or new settlers 
were once designated) were regarded with compassionate condescension. 
This, and the more questionable feelings of jealousy and suspicion, by 
which it was too often accompanied, have, however, been most uetnatly 
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rubbed out by constant contact with fresh importations. As an instance of 
the strange complications which are a consequence ot the number of fami- 
lies bearing the same name, we may mention the fact, that in one society, 
having about two hundred members, there are no less than six William 
Balls ; and Wrights and Rimmers without end. They are distinguished 
from each other by numerals attached to their names, in the order of their 
respective seniority of membership ; but it is still requisite, for the sake of 
perfect identity and distinction, to resort to an ingenious practice of men- 
tioning the names of their progenitors for generations gone by. Thus it is 
common to meet with ‘‘Tommy’s Jem’s Davy’s Jem, and ‘ Nell’s Dick’s 
Tom.’ ‘Katty’s Dick’ is a well-known warrener; and ‘ Dicky-under-th’- 
hill’ was a respectable farmer. So accustomed are the native Meol’s-men 
to this mode of discrimination, that many of them would puzzle long to 
direct you to John Wright, and wonder whoever such an individual could 
be, whilst the person meant might be their own parent, and very readily 
discoverable under such an appellation as ‘ Priscilla’s Jobn.’” 


This style of naming a person is just opposite to that which 
prevails in the East, where a parent derives a name from his son. 
As when Yacoub ben Daoud (James son of David) becomes the 
father of a son who is named, we will say, Mousa, or Moses. As 
soon as this naming is effected, the son ceases to be Yacoub ben 
Daoud, and is more proudly known as Yacoub abu Mousa, or 
James the father of Moses, the latter being now known as Mousa 
ben Yacoub, 


Thoresby has alluded to the Norman style of conferring names, 
and I will add, that in many of our provincial districts bearing 
two names, the first will be found to be that of the original Saxon 
proprietor, while the second is that of the Norman “ outcome- 
ling” who had taken possession. Further, the stamp of the 
Norman is to be found in many places, as well as in mansions 
and castles. When the Norman Botreaux founded the village of 
Boscastle, he was probably accompanied thither by many followers 
whose descendants are still to be found in the village bearing the 
old family names of Amy, Avery, Benoke, Gard, and Moise. 
There is a brook there still called Valmey, and places known by 
the names of Palais, and Jardin. It is not, however, in all cases, 
to be concluded that an old name is warrant for the true descent 
of the modern bearer from some ancient owner of it, Harold, 
the druggist, at Battle, is not of the line of the king who fell 
near that town; and I doubt if a costermonger, whose cart I met 
with the other day, in the imperial city of Chester, be of the 
family of the illustrious individual whose name is on the cart—it 
was nothing less than Aucustus Casar! 

_ Among the corruptions of English names abroad may be men- 
tioned one which forms the chorus to many French songs, con- 
sisting of the apparently meaningless phrase, La Faridondaine ! 
la Faridondé! I have heard this attributed, in France, to a song 
of the Scottish Guard in the service of the French King, which 
song had some constant reference in it to the Fuir o Dundee. 


As Anglo-Scottish names in France were made names conveying 
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no significancy, so, in Scotland, we meet with a similar course 
connecting itself with French names. Burdie-house means Bor- 
deaux-house. Costorphin (near Edinburgh) is said to have been 
Croix d’ or fin; and from L’Eglise de Marie have our Northern 
friends constructed Lixmalurie. This last change, violent as 
it is, can be paralleled in England, where Rotherhithe is Red- 
riffe, and Simmeryaze does duty for St. Mary Axe. 

It would require more space than even the liberality of the 
Universal allows me, to produce a list of the nicknames of the 
chiefs among men. A vast number have been called “ good,” and 
“great” who had none of the elements of goodness or greatness 
within them. Some have had names distinguishing them by the 
abundance of their hair, or by the lack of it; some by their 
beards or their colours ; some by their dispositions ; some by their 
length, others by the brevity of their bodily presence; not a few 
by the names of animals whom they have been supposed to re- 
semble; and a whole multitude by some striking feature, among 
whom is a German sovereign duke “of the bitten cheek.” There 
is scarcely a virtue or a vice, scarcely any adjective at all express- 
ive of quality—good, bad, or indifferent—which has not been ap- 
plied and made permanently to adhere to the sovereign lords, and, 
indeed, also to the ladies, of men. It would require an encyclo- 
pedia to include them all—those who have named themselves, and 
those who have been named by others. We have the two extremes 
of this almost endless line in the King of Ava, who is called 
“God,” and the sovereign Duke of Normandy, who was called 
“the devil ;” and in Constantine Copronymus, far removed from the 
King of Achem, one of whose remarkable nick-names is “ King, 
—of the sweet-odour-wafting feet !” 

But, perhaps, of all people who have dealt largely in the matter 
of names and nicknames, the Irish of the olden time were the 
most singular. Indeed, the provincial Irish of the present time 
are hardly inferior to their predecessors in this respect, so appro- 
priate, so poetical, or so humourous are the appellations by which 
they confer a comfortable or an uncomfortable distinction on some 
particular individual. 

With the old Irish, however, there was a custom prevalent, any- 
thing similar to which I have never heard of among any other 
people. This was the custom—not of naming, or nicknaming, 
but only of partly naming a child—that is, excluding some por- 
tion of his body from the advantages of a name, or rather from 
the disadvantages, for there was an especial purpose in view, and 
it was cherished long after Ireland had become Christianized. It 
seems, indeed, to have been in existence little more than two cen- 
turies ago; for, in 1646, there was published a volume, entitled, 


A Prospect of the most Famous Parts of the World, and in this 
rare book is to be found the following singular passage relating to 
part-naming :— 
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_ “In some corners of Connaught the people leave the right arms of their 
infants male, unchristened, as they term it, to the end that at any time 
afterwards they might give a more deadly and ungracious blow when they 
strike, which things do not only show how palpably they are carried away 


by traditious obscurities, but do also intimate how full their hearts be of 
inveterate revenge.” 


Thus, the unchristened arm was supposed to retain a touch of 
the devil in it, and the reservation of the Christian name from 
that part was, perhaps, the origin of the old lish saying, “ More 
power to your elbow ! 7’ 

Throughout all time the Irish have been, what I have already 


called them, great dealers in names. I am reminded of this by a 
square ] + hafara L . 

quare old volume now before me, Dermod O’Connor’s History of 
Treland. In the dedication, to William O’Bryan, fourth Earl of 
Inchiquin, there is an array of names that is perfectly astounding. 
Through these, some of which are significant enough to have been 
nicknames, the author traces the O’Bryan’s pedigree, name by 
— os ¥ step, back to Milesius, King of Spain. When he 
1as reached that height he has grown tired of it, pauses for 
breath, and then finally abandons the work with the remark, that 
he might have gone further had he been so minded; but that if 
anyone be curious enough to see how the O’ Bryans, Earls of In- 
chiquin, are descended from Noah they have only to consult 
Macarty More, whose complete pedigree carries the said O’Bryans 
right into the ark itself, 

i > . . 

lhe value of a name was always a subject of consideration in 
Ireland, and it may be worth noticing, that it was only the bearers 
of five especial names who were entitled, after the subjection, to 
take the benefit of the laws of England. These “ Quinque San- 
ruines” were the O’Bryans, O’Co1 yr ) 

§ ee yans, O’Connoghors, O’Molorghlins, Mac 
« 5 9° ( 4 ells, 

Many of the early English settlers in Ireland not only forgot 
their own language, but accepted as appellations those nicknames 
which were applied to them, for distinction, by the natives. On 
the other hand, but at a later period, a different course is to be 
— ne is illustrated by the circumstance of nicknames 
= Teel oo to the Irish who affected English man- 

rs, ‘ rlis ° ihe ° ™ 

e ngiish | ill,” for instance, was applied, in Gamble’s 
time, to an ambitious individual with a very good Irish name, 
because of his attempts to amend his pronunciation. 

But it is among royal personages that we find nicknames most 
abounding. In the early times, if the people resisted the autho- 
im . He king, he ee universally known as a Righ go Fre- 
saur “ang w netance » ane : 
obey hi Thi — reluctance on the part of his subjects to 

y him. US Was a name that might cleave to a man only for 
a season. It was not like that of the “ Burner,” given to a spu- 
rious son of the Lord Clanricarde of the middle of the sixteenth 

century, and which was earned, not so much by his burning the 
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town of Athunree, as by his resolution not to spare even the 


church there. Some one_reminded him that his own mother was 
buried there. “If she stood there alive,” said the Burner, “I 
would burn her, church and all, rather than that the place should 
be possessed by these English fellows ! ” 


It would have been better for this mother-disregarding son 


had he been like the famous Prince Ceron, who is spoken of 
in Irish annals, as “Ceron sine matre,” the son of no mother! 
Nearly every man of note had some distinguishing appellation. 
Thus, we meet with “Cuthald of the red hand’””—not, I believe, 


a complimentary title, for I fancy he is identical with “Cuthald 


the scurvy.” “ Bre-ast of the silver hand” denoted his liberality. 
“Lugha of the long hand” symbolized power. Hochod, the horse- 
headed, was a proud, fussy, snorting chieftain, but a fine warrior, 
or he would not also have been called Hochod of the sharp green 
sword; and a Nimrod in his way, or he would not have been 


designated Kochod, the hunter, Again, Conang, of little fear, was 


so called because fear never laid hold of him at any time through- 


out his life when entering battle. Were brave men so scarce that, 
when one was found, he received a name that should stimulate 
cowards to imitate him? For the reasons why Irish princes re- 
ceived their nicknames, one might seek in vain. Carbre, for 


instance, was called the cat-headed, but we only know of him that 


he was an unlucky fellow; in whose days the heads of corn bore but 
one grain each, and the oaks but one acorn! Probably he had a 
peculiar natural formation, or a defect like that despiser of tooth- 
brushes, Fergus of the black-biters, or like that hater of combs, 
Endrad of the unclean head. The Eochod, who had so many names 
besides that given him by his sire, was, perhaps, also a member of 
the dirty princehood, for he is also called by annalists Eochod, of 
the strong-cleaving locks, by which, I conjecture, that his matted 
hair would have resisted the intrusion of the strongest brush ever 
made by Metcalfe, or wielded by Truefitt. 

In the Four Masters, we have Bresail, the road-maker, which 
indicates a civilizer; Corrale, of the spear-directing eye, proof of a 
good marksman; and Colgan, of the white head, which epithet 
does not necessarily imply an effect of age, for we find in Fynes 
Moryson a notice of a white knight, of whom that old gossiping 
author remarks: “This nickname was given to him for his grey 
hairs, coming as hereditary to his family.” The brother of Colgan 
received a name which kept memorable a sentimental passage in 
his life; he was called Maoluma, of the unlucky love. We en- 
counter a far jollier personage in Fionnachta, the Convivator ; a 
far easier individual in Fergus, the Indolent ; a far superior being 
altogether in the proudly-named Conn, of the poor, who was so 
called because he fed crowds daily; and a far more feraty fellow 
in O’Diur, the Fox, who carried ladies off, but was never known 
to cry for the loss of one! 
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The most advanced of our archzologists have never been able 
to determine why our Edward of Woodstock was called the “Black 


Prince.” I think the popular tradition which derives the term 
from the hue of his armour is likely to be well founded. In 
Ireland, at least, there are numberless examples of such a custom. 
Thus, we have a ‘king “of the red spear,” Ingor of the black arrows, 
and also Neal of the black knee, with others of the “iron knee,” 
or of the “eagle knee,” which have reference to leg and thigh 
armour, with its ornaments. This armour is supposed to have 
been especially needed, for the reason that the Irish warriors were 
dreadfully skilled in bringing down deadly strokes of the battle- 
axe on the thighs of the horsemen. To fighting-men of every 
kind were these nicknames assigned, and even Echtigern O’Ferghal 
is fondly spoken of by the learned annalists as the « precipuus 
pugil,” and the father of brethren of the fist. 

There is a venerable joke in Ireland, which tells us of a certain 
Mr. Mullany, who, growing rich, grew also ashamed of his name 
as too Irish, and change d it for 0 Brallaghan! But there have, 

» Gact, been nominal changes, if Im: iy so call them, quite as 
singular as that stereotyped in the old joke. Sir Henry Piers, i in 
his description of Westmeath, states that many English names 
became Irish by intermarriages and by fostering, and he gives, as 
one example, the name of “ Weysly,” which became “ M’Fabrene.” 
On the other hand, he shows how many Irish were, in his days, 
Anglicising their names, and much more successfully than Mr. 
Mullany, mentioned above, as was the case with the M’ Kegrys, 
who refined themselves into gentility by taking the name of 
Lestrange 

The most singular perversion of a name, from Irish to English, 
is, perhaps, to be found in the term “lambs’-wool,” a well-known 
old title given to a composition dear to topers, of ‘ale, sugar, and 
roasted apples. These words, however, are a corruption of La 
Mas Ubhal, good Irish for the day, or festival of the apple fruit. 
That day was the first of November, and it was sacred to some 

saint or angel who presided over fruits and seeds, and in whose 
honour there was much pleasant tippling on the Lamasool, as the 
Irish words would be pronounced. For, in the Irish language, 
the rule of pronunciation does not depend on taking care of the 
consonants, and leaving the vowels to look after themselves. 
More frequently, seve wal consonants in a word are dropped, or 
eluded altogether. Who would recognize in Eadna, or Eaghna, 
the name which Moore, in one of his songs, writes as it is pro- 
nounced, Oona or Oonah ? Originally this name was that of a 
deity ; subse quently it was applied to nobles of either sex, as a 
complimentary distinction, and for many years past it has been, 
and still continues to be, a favourite Christian name in Irish fami- 
lies. It is sometimes said to be the pet abbreviation for another 
Jrish name, Honora; this probably arises from the fact that the 
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word means “honour,” in which sense it was complimentarily ap- 
plied to the upper classes. The pet name for Honora was borne 
by her whom Moore has harmoniously immortalized in “ Norah 
Creina.” 

I will not, however, fall into a dissertation on the Irish lan- 
guage, which would, indeed, have been still a very lively one, had 
the posterity of another prince with a nickname followed the 
counsel of Con Bacco, the Lame. This ultra-Irishman, at whose 
being a Munster-man I have particular Leinster reasons for re- 
joicing, cursed his posterity if they should learn English, sow 
corn, or build houses: he was the original Irish Conservative ! 
Nevertheless, he was not the Con who had the most singular nick- 
name attached to his primitive appellation. That distinguished 
Con was “Conu con Lugad.” He was the favourite of a mother 
of a litter of puppies in the house of his nurse, and Con and his 
four-footed foster-cousin used to drink their milk out of one 
bowl. “Ita,” says the writer in the Four Masters, “Ita ut ad- 
heereret nomen Filius Canis venatice ei,” and so to Con there 


ever afterwards stuck the euphonious name of “Son of a Bitch.” 
It was given in honour and affection, recalling to memory a pic- 
turesque passage in his life, like that of the twin founders of 
Rome, nursed by the mythic Lupa; but I fear that Con proved 
to be but an indifferent fellow, one ill-deserving reverence or 
tender homage, and so the poetical name by which he was once 


called, degenerated into a name of reproach, never found but on 
the lips of the sons of violence, and of the daughters of vulgarity. 
With this nickname I might well leave the subject; and, in 
fact, I will only continue it a few lines further, in order to put on 
record the most recent instance of the death of a once public man, 
who was, at the last, best known by an applied, and not by his 
Christian or family, name. When the execrable Carier was at 
Nantes, superintending the noyades, and drowning in the Loire, 
men, women, and children, not by ones and twos, but by thou- 
sands, that arch-murderer had with him, acting as his secretary, 
one Jean Lazareth, a dashing young fellow, full of zeal for the 
Republic, and with very little sympathy for his patron’s victims, 
except a few pretty young girls, who preferred death to such 
favour as he and his friends were inclined to show them. When 
Carier was subsequently called to account for those proceedings, 
his subordinates were exempted from the fate to which he was 
condemned, and Jean Lazareth withdrew altogether from the 
public gaze. There was, however, a curse upon him. He never 
prospered, but sank lower and lower in misery, till “ society ” 
ceased to hear of him. For many years past, however, there was 
a man who grew old in beggary, and who roamed homeless about 
the southern villages of France, living on charity, and forming an 
object at which many pointed in curiosity, some in horror, and 
almost all with a certain degree of compassion—so broken, so 
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dejected, so altogether helpless and accursed did this trembling, 
bent, and bearded old man appear. The peasantry broke of their 
bread and flung it to the poor wretch by day; and in the depths 
of winter they sometimes allowed him to sleep near their fires by 
night. In the month of January of the present year, the way- 
worn, half-starved, death-stricken old man was thus passing the 
night, when alone, in front of a fire kindled in an otherwise un- 
inhabited hut, he fell face forward upon the burning embers, and 
perished there without a hand to help him who had seen so many 
perish without caring to ‘afford them succour, In the morning 
there was a discovery, and therewith a cry throughout the village 
that “Trablitz le Barbu,” or, the Tramper with the Beard had 
been burned to death. By such nickname was known that wreck 
of a wretched, aged, and restless sufferer, who, when young, was 
the gay and cruel Jean Lazareth, too faithful secretary of that 
monster Carier, of whom Scott well said, that he might have 
summoned all hell to have produced his equal, without fear of any 
demon there accepting his challenge. 
J. Doran. 


SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER: 


UNFAIRLY PLAYED AND FALSELY WON. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A LAST AND LONG CHAPTER, IN WHICH ALL THE THREADS OF 
THE STORY ARE TIED IN ONE LARGE KNOT. 


Time has passed: the year in which the incidents of this chapter 
occurred may be fixed on with tolerable accuracy by the reader, 
who is informed that— . 

Men had grown wiser. They had fought hard for their Reform 
Bill, had won it, and had begun to speak disrespectfully of it. 
Our young Queen had for some years been on the throne, with 
our old institutions surrounding her. All men of sound heads 
were loudly declaring their devotion to the gentle sovereign, and 
their loyalty did them much credit, as there was nothing to be lost 
by it, and a good deal to be won. In parliament there were com- 
pact bodies of patriots—anxious to save their country, and ad- 
vance the cause of civilization, and prove that the ranks of their 
opponents were made up of hireling traitors and ambitious knaves. 
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Fathers of families, by their firesides, spoke of the blessings of 
peace, and, in the City, watered the funds with rumours of war. 
Mr. St. John Long had, years back, vacated his residence in Harley 
Street, leaving other quacks behind him. Mr. Montgomery was 
writing marvellous poetry, and preaching eloquent sermons—as 
did Dr. Dodd in the previous century. There was a new novel 
that was read and condemned because it was bitter and censorious ; 
and another novel that was praised and was not read—because it 
was amiable, and of honey sweetness. Much agitation pervaded 
the highest ranks of society about the fashion of ladies’ skirts— 
whether they should be cut short, or made longer and with fuller 
flounces. ‘There were whispers also afloat of a combination, 
effected by French influence, to alter the style of the bonnet. 
These points settled, it was hoped that a smile of patronage would 
be given to the Royal Academy, A wedding in high life en- 
livened one side of each morning paper, and a murder in low 
life the other. There was the ordinary disagreement going on 
amongst the doctors; divines fighting divines, and authorities of 
all sorts coming into collision. But it was deemed in bad taste to 
speak of the contention otherwise than cheerfully. People of the 
highest tone only smiled on the riot and said nothing. Railways 
were becoming, throughout the land, common as hen-roosts. It 
may not be stated whether the crash of 746 had come, or whether 
King Hudson was still on his throne, holding his courts at Albert 
Gate, and generally regarded as the master-mind of the age; for 
we are approaching 1860, and must be cautious to avoid person- 
alities, and the sin of paining others. 

Royalty had long deserted Brighton ; and the Pavilion, so much 
admired by Mr. Barnum, citizen U.S., America, was standing 
desolate—given over to cobwebs, and spiders, and flies. Spiders 
and flies of another sort had played their little day in the place 
when it was fresh with gilding, and new from the hands of its 
artificer; when a royal humorist painted on the walls, with phos- 
phorus, certain very uncomfortable words that made the court 
ladies scream, and run to and fro in the darkness, or faint away, 
as ladies have a right to do when it answers their purpose. But 
all that is of the past, and, in strict propriety, we ought not to 
talk about it. Enough for us that the tin-pot palace was empty, 
and that the inhabitants of that fantastic, queer spot, The Old 
Steyne, were beginning to ask whether the untenanted rooms 
could not be converted to public use and amusement. Shades of 
George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert! how the glory of this world 
passes away! That the halls in which you and yours hept holi- 
day, with wine and wit, music and the dance, should be so pro- 
faned! That a band of provincial tradesmen should lord it in the 
very chamber in which, a few short years since, cabinet ministers 
sat consulting for the common weal ! 

Brighton had consoled itself for the loss of royalty, aud was main- 
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taining, with a very creditable affectation of truth, that the patron- 
age of “the public” was far more to its taste than the presence of 
“the Court.” A hundred visitors came to the town for every ten 
who visited it in King William’s time; and the change was set 
down to the absence of the greatest personage of the kingdom, 
and the dislike (natural te all Englishmen) of coming in contact 
with social superiors. No one ever thought of attributing it to 
the increased facilities of travelling. The logic was questionable, 
but the prosperity of the place was beyond doubt. On either 
cliff lines of new mansions arose, terrace upon terrace ; hotels as 
big as castles sprung up, abounding i in good rooms, good dinners, 
and good wines, and proving, in ‘all matters pertaining to social 
enjoyment, the superiority of commercial enterprize over domestic 
affection. Every day of the season brought fresh crowds of 
loungers—bon-vivans looking a great deal too well, and London 
belles, with their cheeks pale and thin ; carriage- loads of chil- 
dren, presided over by imposing matrons, and age .d invalids totter- 
ing in the newest styles of dress—on to that oldest fashion of all; 

boys from school, with an alarmingly precocious love of billiards 
and cigars ; and gentleme n of maturer years, who, setting an ex- 
ample to the rising generation, had made their boy ish love the 
business of their lives. Just such a crowd turned out daily on 
the parade, as one may see any day during the full months on 
those pleasant prome mades, where it is difficult to walk a hundred 
yards without getting an invitation to dinner. 

Away from the cliffs, and behind the streets of lath-and-plaster 
palaces lay the old town of Brighton, with its dense population 
stored away in close alleys that harboured disease, and misery, 
and appalling crime, little dreamt of by the easy-going pleasure- 
seckers making holiday on the promenades, laughing and gossip- 
ing, and deriving vigour from the fresh sea- breezes. Not that 
those luckless thousands were uncared for by their fortunate 
neighbours. Daily, simple ladies—neither better nor worse than 
their countrywomen of the same rank, but pure, truthful, ear- 
nestly devout, anxious to do good, as the gentle rulers of our 
English homes ever are—left their houses on errands of charity. 
Some bent their steps to crowded schools, patiently to spend the 
most pleasant hours of the day in teaching little children to spell 
and read, to use a needle, and chant a hyn mn. Some sat by the 
beds of their wretched sisters in humanity, entreating, encou- 
raging, and consoling them in their solemn hours, so that neither 
indiffe ‘rence, nor dread, nor vain remorse might cut them off from 
salutary penitence. Some, like clerks, took on themselves the 
irksome drudgery of collecting pence, distributing tickets, and 
methodically performing all the petty duties, on the regular and 
efficient discharge of which depends the success of a ‘clothing- 
club. And this work done, without either ostentation or self- 
gratulation, they went back to their homes to give glad greeting 
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to their friends, making their husbands and sons feel the enjoy- 
ment of “an evening “at home.” Ladies, if ever men smile at 
your sacred endeavours, comparing, sarcastically, the puny powers 
of your humanitarianism with the immensity of the task it desires 
to accomplish, do not be misled by their idle words. Don’t let 
their learned jargon about the laws of political economy damp 
your ardour, or their flippant jests dishearten you. Above all, do 
not misread ¢hem. Learn to understand irony. Learn to perceive 
that, with admiration tinctured with religious awe these super- 
cilious critics regard your labours in which want of faith, not 
want of heart, precludes them from taking part. 

There were, however, sterner labourers in the field—men trained 
from childhood to the toil—and amongst them all, Bernard Leslie 
was acknowledged leader and captain. Of a delicate frame and 
fiery courage, he could not restrain himself from exertions that 
would have broken a constitution of iron. Verging upon fifty 
years of age, he had for near a quarter of a century been the admired 
clergyman of the town. With an intellect that was not only 
remarkable for its power, but complete with all the graces of 
perfect culture, with a face which, notwithstanding the decision 
and unyielding will of the brows and lips, was so delicate in come- 
liness as almost to claim the feminine attribute of loveliness, and 
with a form and style in harmony with his countenance, he was, 
as a young man, flattered and caressed with dangerous blandish- 
ments. Patrons, or rather great people anxious to become his 
patrons, invited him hither and thither, but he withstood their 
allurements. Old college friends applauded, and said that Bernard 
Leslie had made his fortune. He was the popular preacher of 
Brighton, and might marry whom—at least, as much money as—he 
liked. The Prime Minister had been to hear him preach twice, and 
had invited him to Avor Castle. And by-standers were not at fault. 
They did not see quite as much of the game as the chief actor 
in it, but they saw enough to justify their remarks. There is a 
love that has to be wooed, and a love that comes unsought, and of 
the latter kind one prize, at least, was presented to Bernard, which 
an ambitious and self-seeking man would have grasped—swallow- 
ing his peck of dirt, and thanking his stars that it was so hand- 
somely gilded. More than once he was offered a valuable piece of 
preferment, but such offers he firmly declined, with a petition that 
his refusal might be kept a secret, as he did not wish his conduct 
in such affairs to become public talk. He married a girl from a 
distant county—a gentle creature of no fortune, whom he had 
long loved ; and for ten happy years they lived in a little mean 
house, in a back street of Brighton—not that they were poor, for 
Bernard Leslie earned not a little—but then he had so very many 
to keep. At the close of those ten years his wife died, leaving 
him with one little girl. Those who knew him throughout his 
career said that from that time he was, in one respect, a different 
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man ; his ordinary conversation lost a certain pleasant humour of 
subdued drollery that before then had caused mirth to many, pain 


to none. The little relaxations he had been wont to allow himself 


from labour were discontinued, and with all his heart, and soul, 
and strength, he strove to ac complish the work that his hand found 
todo. His health would break dow n, his friends told him; and 


at the warning, his great eyes brightened with a terrible gladness, 
and he looked up to the silent heavens, .The man had the zeal of 
an old-world prophet, and such self-control as well as fortitude, 
such a subtle adaptiveness as well as sincere desire to please, such 
a winning sweetness as well as sterling honesty, that none could 
withstand or mistrust him, or do otherwise than love him. People 
of the most opposite characters and conditions came round him 
for advice, and aid, and friendship. The Brighton operatives, 
once as discontente d and as restless a body as could be found in 
any southern town of England, trusted him to frame the laws of 
their new reading-room. Petty tradesmen gave up several of their 
petty gains, and, what followed with the petty gains, several of 
their substantial ‘physi sical comforts, because he told them that they 
could not take one step towards a holy life until they were seru- 
pulously and rigidly honest. And of the great and mighty ones 
of the earth, many who, in failing health and at the approach of 
death, were conveyed to the white cliffs, caused themselves to be 


moved thither, not to breathe the fresh sea air, or to hear the 
voices of the wild waves,—but to be near Aim, their teacher and 
comforter, in their sickness and sore distress. 


Is this ‘all romance ? and were those lynx-eyed observers right 
who said that Bernard Leslie was a sanctimonious charlatan ? For 
there were many who took that view of his character. Men ofa 


certain sort, and an uncertain sort, too, lifted their brows with 
credulous commiseration when his name was mentioned. A shrug 


of the shoulders, a nod of the head, a smile and a scarcely-percep- 


tible sneer on the lip, and then these knowing gentlemen told you 
what they knew about the dainty priest. They were at college 
with him in old times—they knew all about his life then : well, 


well, let by-g -gones be by-gones, but still one must use them as 
guides to a man’s true character ! Doubtless he had an impressive 


manner, and his elocution was effective, not to say theatrical ;— 


how could it be otherwise? He was a deuced good actor when 
he was a young man; he was too clever a fellow to throw away 
what was good ‘of his e arly training. There was nothing that told 


so well in the pulpit as a cautious introduction of “ stage- busi- 


” : 
ness.” He was very fond of spicing his sermons with quotations 
from the modern poets. Women liked poetry, and he was never 


regardless of feminine taste. How else could he have such a 
crowd of fair admirers? Really it was a fine study to watch him, 
fascinating his lovely disciples with his musical intonation, his 


pointed whiskers, the wave of his fair white hand ! Did you know 
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the history of the diamond ring that blazed upon that hand? 


Never heard that ? Dear me, they thought everyone knew the story ! 

But all that tattle is stilled now; and your voice is silent, too, 
Bernard Leslie! 

At the close of a certain rainy February day, in the year to 
which we have been vaguely directing attention, Bernard Leslie 
returned home faint, and weary, and dejected, after many hours 
of work. His child was making a visit in Leicestershire, so he 
had not a welcome from her when he crossed his threshold. It 
was a leisure evening with him, and he prepared to enjoy it. His 
dinner despatched, he had his lamp trimmed, and brought down 
his Plato from its place amongst his honoured collection of the 
classics. The fire burned brightly in the stove, crackling and 
throwing a warm glow on the walls of his little book-bound par- 
lour; a fat cat purred on the rug; and the kettle, with its spout 
pointing straight to the tea-pot, sung sociably at its post on the 
hot coals. As Bernard Leslie read, the lines of fatigue and dis- 
appointment disappeared from his face, and in their place came an 
expression of serenity that gave his worn, pale countenance the 
softness of childhood. Perhaps the familiar pages on which his 
eyes rested had pleasant associations, calling up the sensations of 
the reader’s happy youth, ere hope had wrestled with experience, 
and when the field of duty had many flowers and no thistles. 

The study door opened, and an old female servant put a letter 
before him. 

“ Where is this from? the post hasn’t brought it?” asked 
Bernard. 

“The bearer, sir, is a lady’s maid; and she says her mistress 
told her to wait for an answer.” 

Having broken the seal, Bernard Leslie read the note, and then 
said, “Tell her, then, that I will call on her mistress within half— 
no, say—within an hour from this time. Let her hasten back 
with that answer.” 


Bernard’s old servant left the room, and then he re-read the 
following letter :— 


“No, —, Belgrave Place. 
“ Dear and Reverend Sir, 


“ You do not know me, but I beg you earnestly to 


come to me without delay. I am a sick person moved to make a 
special confession of my sins, for my conscience is troubled with 
a weighty matter. * Lucy ARGENTINE.” 


“Poor thing!” said Bernard Leslie, “ Poor thing! I trust 
she may find comfort in telling me what this heavy matter is.” 
In the English church auricular confession is one of those deli- 


cate points on which discussion, on the part both of clergy and 
laity, is either of a most violent or a most cautious sort. With 


disputants the words of the rubric countenancing and enjoining 
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it are on the one side strained to comprehend everything, and on 
the other explained away so as to mean nothing. But the majo- 
rity of thoughtful people, disliking polemic warfare on all points, 
take especial care to avoid it on that,—a prudent course that will 
most unquestionably be followed by this writer. That the clergy 
themselves have in confession, as a usage of the church, a source 
of grave and frequently-recurring embarrassment, is a matter, 
which the noisy and virulent opponents of what they are pleased 
to term “ priestly influence,” would do well to reflect. Where the 
confidence of the confessional ought to terminate ; how far it is the 
duty of a priest to guard the secrets of a penitent, when their 
discovery would aid the cause of justice, prevent crime, or antici- 
pate a coming calamity ; whether the death of the confessing per- 
son unseals the lips of his sacred comforter with regard to certain 
revelations ; and, if so, how those revelations are to be defined,—are 
questions that have perplexed many a conscientious minister. ‘The 
writer could point to one eminent divine and zealous parish priest 
whose invariable rule was to address a penitent wishing to confide 
to his ear the burdens of a troubled conscience, in these words :— 
“T will pay attention to everything you may say, and if, after I 
have heard your story, I can give you any directions, especially 
fitted to afford relief to one in your case, I shall be truly happy ; 
but, before you open your lips, let me warn you that if you make 
to me any statement, which the interests of justice and morality 
would be clearly promoted by my repeating, | hold myself at per- 
fect liberty to publish it.” During his long experience as a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, this wise and earnest man had, 
on numerous occasions, confessions made to him of the perpetra- 
tion of great and appalling crimes, but in nearly every instance 
he satisfied himself that the facts revealed existed only in the dis- 
ordered imagination of the sick person, and were nothing but the 
fabrications of insanity. Some years since, a case occurred in 
Ireland, showing that the priest of the Roman Catholie Church 
finds in the duties of the confessional much perplexity and 
trouble of conscience. The circumstances were these :—An Irish 
labourer confided to his priest, that he had shot the squire of the 
district, whose dastardly murder had given a shock to the entire 
kingdom. All the exertions of the Government to detect the 
criminal were ineffectual. The keen-witted police were at fault. 
The murderer had no confederate in the atrocity except his wife : 
to her, to him, and to his priest the horrible secret was only 
known. Two years had passed, and the murder had come to be old 
news in the neighbourhood, when the priest, taking his daily walk 
about his parish, saw the murderer hoeing potatoes in the very 
field from behind the fence of which he had shot at, and killed 
his victim. Pursuing his path, the priest came within two yards 
of the man, who looked up, touched his hat, and made a slavish 
obeisance to his riverince. Without speaking the priest gazed 
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significantly into his face, and then glanced at a copse down in a 
hollow on the distant side of the enclosure. 

“Yis, yer riverince,” said the ruffian, “ ye’r jist right, that’s the 
spot, though I niver tould ye, where I lay” when I took my shot at 


Mr, O’ Treene.” 


“You scoundrel!” cried the priest, “I have you now. You ’re 
not in confession, so my lips are not closed. I’ll have you 
arrested before three hours are over. 

The worthy priest was as good as his word, and ere six weeks 
had passed the murderer was hanged. 

On reaching the house, in Belgrave Place, des signated in the 
note, Bernard Leslie was conducted to a warm cheerful drawing- 
room; bright with fire and candles, but unoccupied. In a 
minute, however, a young lady entered—a graceful, lovely girl— 
just such an one as we saw years ago at Sharsted High House, 
playing and laughing at Sir Everard’s breakfast-table. 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Leslie,” said this young 
lady, “for coming so speedily i in answer to poor mamma’s note. 
She has been so very unwell to-day. Our doctors say that her 
illness is only nervous; but there ’s no comfort in that, for she 
is very ill.” 

« Has she been long ill?” asked Bernard. 

“She has for years past been an invalid,” answered the girl, 


sadly, and with a frank simplici ity of voice and manner that was 


very winning, and caused her companion to think that he should 
like her to be the friend of his daughter. ‘ She has not, as long 
as I can remember, had a week together of even tolerable spirits. 
Before papa died, she was better; though even when he was with 
us, she would for weeks at a time suffer such attacks of melan- 
choly, as I cannot bear to think about. But with all her sorrow 


and | grievous ill-health, she is so good, and gentle, and considerate 
for every one except herself.” 

One cannot say how long the young lady would have continued 
this strain of filial eulogium, had it not been cut short by the en- 
trance of a staid elderly lady’s maid who stated that her mistress 
was ready to receive Mr. Leslie. 

At this announcement the clergyman rose to follow the servant, 
but before he left the room Mabel Argentine (the young lady had 
been named after a venerable aunt who was a sponsor at her 
christening) approached him, with a charming combination of 
affection and fear, familiarity and diffidence, and glancing up into 
his face, put her hand in his, and said, “I am very much obliged 


to you, Mr. Leslie, for coming so quickly. You make me feel 


very grateful.” 

“T hope, my dear Miss Argentine, that I may be able to afford 
real comfort to your mamma, and so give you a better reason for 
gratitude to me, than my mere readiness to do my duty to the 


best of my ability.” 
VOL. III. ZZ 
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A large room, dimly lighted by a fire that had no flame. On 
one side of the fire a screen. In the darkness behind the screen 
a sofa, on which lay a human figure, covered with wraps, and sup- 


port ‘d with pillow 8. 


Such were the objects that presented themselves to the vision of 


Bernard Leslie, when he entered the apartment of the lady who 
had summoned him to her side. 

“ T thank you very much for coming to me,” said the occupant 
of the sofa; “I fear I have kept you waiting downstairs some 
time.” 

“T was most agreeably occupied, Mrs. Argentine, talking to 
your lovely daughter. She is a charming gul,” answered Ber- 
nard, kindly, drawing nearer to the lady. 

He heard her shudder at this allusion to Mabel, and though it 
was too dark to see her features, he felt the effort she was making 
to maintain her s lf-control, 

“ Esther,’ were her next words, addressed to her maid, “ light 
all the candles. Let us have plenty of light. Then you may 
leave us. Mr. Leslie, will you take a chair—that one, at the foot 
of my screen ?” 

In a minute the room was brilliant with an illumination of 


tapers reficcted in the mitrrors thal surrounded the toilet table 


1D } - , } 1.) ‘ | 
And Bernard Leslie saw before him a woman’s fae: -dielicate, and 
still retaining the evidences of iormer beauty ; Dut so foreibly ex- 
pressive of mental anguish, that he nearly start d and gave utter- 
r z 1 } ee 

ance to an exclamation of pain. The face was thin and white as 
leath. not wrinkled by : eet Bieeetsal aati 3 itt fl 

qaeath, bi rinkied by tine, Dut Iurrowed with times bitten mto 


it by imtense, un peakable ulfering. The eyes—once so eloquent 
. ? ‘ 1 . - . . 
of mirth and tenderness—had left their original position, and 
stood prominently forward—eager, watchful, and excited. The 
heir on - Re er ee. isa. tein n have beet 
halr on her head, stil abundant in qua ititv, could not have been 
a ¢. } , e : . 
more white had she been ¢ ighty years old; but the colour of her 
] ] , 
evebrows and eyelashes was still d wk. 
“Sir,” she began, 


r, iif in a faint, hollow voice, as soon as her ser- 


vant had quitted the room, “I dread your gaze; but I must learn 


- u ak 
to bear it, as [ must also k rm to endure the scrutiny of curious 
‘ ih cain oll ¢} cg: a , . 
eyes. | oracr ad it this light, pecause | would have you see me 


ve myself to support the condemna- 
tion my fellow-ereatures will look at me when they know me as | 
am—know all my unutterable cruelty and daring. You saw just 
now my child, Mabel. She is lovely. 


as L am—because I would ner 


Innocence sits on every 
feature of her dear, sweet face ; and guileless purity gives a charm 
to her simple words and winning fashions, What think vou her 

~~ 10? Th, - Vh. . -. 
mother is? Tell me. What think you the mother of that 
aan 7 


girl Is! 
‘A sinner! We all have sinned. But 3 





“ Do not mock me,” she interposed, hastily, “ with idle words 


i 


of hope. They are not for me, but for those who have sinned 
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“ My Sister, though an Erring One.” 


ve after the ordinary frailties of humanity. There are some so 
bad that th 'y are beyond f forgiveness ; to w hom the 1 ery Bospel of 
redemption itself is a dead letter. What! shall men say that some 
of their fellow-creatures are so unendura bly bad that by a viebies 
and—and—horrible—process they must be cast out suddenly 
from this mortal life, and yet presume to deny the Almighty the 
privilege of excluding his rebellious creatures from the life 
eternal? Mr. Leslie, I have not asked you to visit me in the sel- 
fish egoism of a poor degraded outcast wanting to be solaced in 
the valley of the shadow of death with unreal hopes. You will 
not say—you are too compassionate and good a man to say—that 
since I do not need your spiritual guidance I ought not to have 
made a demand on your vs iluable time. You pity me too much 
to speak, or feel so, Sir, 1 want your assistance as a man—a 
pares frien ‘en as a teacher. I know my duty; but 
want heart and nerve to do it. Give me them.” 

Her voice was low, and her words came deliberately from her 
lips; but in her anxious, eager eye, her attenuated face, and th 
muscular action, chee ked but not controlle d, of her whole frame, 
Bernard Leslie saw how vast an effort she was ne to obey the 
voice of duty in this entreaty for his aid. She needed not to have 
thrown such tenderness and earnestness into her petition, “ Give 
me them.” No man is so genuinely chivalric as a pure and sin- 
cerely devout one. Bernard thought of one angel-woman—of 


her, his boyhood’s love, who had been the partner of his a 
years, and had been taken from him, years since, to that happ 
land where there is neither wickedness nor weariness. Eyes of 
pity and intensest love seemed to beam down upon him from the 
calm heaven of that imagined country, and a voice was felt 
rather than heard, saying, “ Help her. She is my sister, though 


c 


an erring one.” 


Then Bernard said, bowing his silvered head in homage to the 
sex of the wretched suppliant, “I will try to serve you. But I 
feel there is not much for me to instruet you in. A mind, culti- 
vated and powerful, that has the courage to look back into and 
examine itself, soon for itself learns all that such as I can teach 
it. But inner comfort and spiritual refreshment come not from the 
observance of any rules that the tongue can declare; they are 
the consequence of one particular exercise, in which ea ch child 
of Adam must be his own priest—his own seaiita and tutor. 

“Sir,” answered the lady, quickly, “ I cannot pray—yet. The 
prayers of the unjust reach not the throne of the Almighty. 
Wait till I have rendered to justice that which is the due of jus- 
tice: enable me to free myself from the sin of wilful deceit, of 
life-long hypocrisy; then, by the grace of my Saviour, I may be 
able to pray effectually, so that the stain of blood may be washed 
from out of my soul, ‘and I may be pardoned. No, no—for that 


I cannot hope. But I shall be able again to pray to God, as I 
ZL2 
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prayed when I was a happy girl, and that would of itself be 
heaven.” 

“Tell me what it is that troubles you,” interposed Bernard. 

“T will tell,” was the firm answer, “not only you, but all the 
world. On that I am resolved. Soon savage and revengeful 
eyes shall glare at me ; harsh, hoarse voices shall scream aloud for 
the pleasant spectacle of my last ignominious punishment ; the 
tale of my enormous and revolting crime shall be passed from lip 
to lip, till gentle girls shall tremble at the mere mention of my 
name; and in the kennels where the vile herd, ruffians and out- 
casts shall shout with triumph as they see their own lives void of 
offence, when placed by the side of mine. But I cannot bear all 
this at once. Thoughts of my ancient lineage (such thoughts 
make me dread shame, even as they have often made men fear to 
do the deeds that lead to shame), a miserable egotistic respect for 
my own early self—(when oyer the green ways of life lay the fresh- 
ness of the morning and the clear light of the breaking sun), love 
of my own dear children—my boys, and that darling girl whom 
you have seen—reverence for sacred dust that can be dishonoured 
in the grave,—all these have withheld me—have made me shrink 
from my duty. But it shall be so no longer. ‘To-night I will 
rehearse my part to you alone; to-morrow I will act it to sterner 
auditors, to more passionless spectators. Ere a month has passed 
I’ll dare to gaze upon a sea of angry faces.” 

For a minute she was silent. The pause she employed in re- 
covering the command of her feelings. Then she raised herself, so 
that she sate erect on her sofa,—and fixing her eager and piercing 
eyes on her companion, speaking in a low musical voice (that was 
never more than little above a whisper, and yet had many and very 
different modulations), sometimes waiting a few seconds for breath, 
but never breaking the thread of her narrative, occasionally giving 
emphasis to her words by raising a white gossamer hand, but 
never changing the fixed attitude of her body,—never, even for a 
second, altering one faintest flush from her death-like pallor,— 
never shedding one tear of shame, or pride, or contrition, thus 
she made 


A SPECIAL CONFESSION OF HER SINS. 


“Though you are ignorant of my history, my name cannot be 
otherwise than familiar to you. I am the widow of a member 
of your order; my husband was a canon and holder of other pre- 
ferment, and was esteemed for his zeal and the excellence of his 
writings. I see you remember him. My maiden name was 
Adenbroke ; I was the only daughter of Sir Everard Adenbroke, 
of Sharsted—the last baronet of his family, and last male repre- 
sentative of his ancient line. 

“‘ My father had one other child—a son—Reeginald Adenbroke, 
who won such honour, as is dear to a soldier, ia India. Would 
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that he had won a grave there also! He returned to end his 
days beneath his father’s roof,—beneath his sister’s eyes. 

“My mother died when she gave me birth, but I never missed 
maternal care; for my father’s only sister (a woman of a sacred 
life) tended to me, and instructed me with more than a mother’s 
solicitude. 

“‘ My father was a poor man. The imprudences of a youth of 
singular temptations had impoverished him, and in his old age he 
had bitter occasion to repent the abuse of early advantages 3. I 
will not tell you how I loved him; I would rather have you think 
me incapable of loving anyone, with the exception of myself. He 
did not marry till late in life, so that when I was entering on 
womanhood, he had completed that long measure of human exist- 
ence,—beyond which man finds only weariness and vexation of 
spirit. But he was a hale, vigorous, grand old man—the admi- 
ration of all who saw him, the love of all who knew him. 

“ When I was quite a young girl, some seventeen years of age, 
I fell in love with Hugh Argentine. He was the only and orphan 
son of a near ne ighbour and dear friend of my father’s. I will 
not speak more of him in these dark confessions than I am forced, 
for to do so would seem like coupling him with my crime,—like 
accusing him of complicity in my heinous offence. But, oh, how 
I loved him! My too great love of him has w rought my 
perdition ; I know it ; and yet I am glad that I loved him. 

“« We were engaged to be married, with the consent and approval, 
aye with the enthusiastic congratulations of my father and my 
aunt. But we were too poor to marry. Like hopeful children we 
agreed to wait. I said that it mattered not how long we had to 
wait, for the joy of being engaged was enough, and more than 
enough, forme. Hugh had only a curacy in London; my father 
could not give me an allowance sufficient to support me as his 
wife. But we had prospects. We trusted that, ere long, one of our 
many powerful friends would give Hugh a living, or-—or—(but 
you know how poor people hope). Nay, I will leave nothing to 
your imagination, but go on step by step. 

“Time taught me to see the world with other eyes than those 
with which I gazed on life’s sunny prospect the day that Hugh 
asked me to be his wife. Ere long I wanted more happiness. ‘To 
be separated from him for months and months was so hard and 
cruel a lot that I could not be contented with it. In my lonely 
hours of pining, and dreaming, and castle-building, I would find 
comfort in imagining occurrences, that should result in making 
either me or Hugh rich, and enabling us tomarry. Often I dreamt 
of preferment being given him, or rivers of wealth coming to me 
from unexpected sources. 

“ But one tempting, alluring, fascinating thought ever recurred. 

“ Hugh had a rich uncle, an enormously wealthy man. He was 
very aged and infirm, and had no relative but his nephew. The 
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question would keep recurring—wherc is all this money to go? 
And the answer always was—‘ to Hugh, to my future hus hand, to 
me; one day | shall be rich’ I was a good right-minded girl, 
and could I but have known to what wickedness this seductive 
thought was to lead me, I would have overcome it when it was 
vague and feeble—long ere it was well-defined and strong, and 
had overcome me. 

“T was not aware what might it had over me till one day, in 
my private room, to my unspe akable horror, my conscience break- 
ing im upon me, in the midst of my intoxicating visions of wealth, 
revealed to me that I was internally saying, ‘Oh, that that old 


man would die, and leave Hugh his wealth!’ I fe i on my knees, 
and implored my Father in heaven to help me to crush Satan. 
But it was too late. My prayers were unheard. There is, J 


believe, a certain point in the course of wicked imagination from 
which there is no return for the erring soul, to pure and holy 
thought, save by an onward career—through the consummations 
of our evil devices—to that bitter repentance which is the child of 
remorse, = is may be wrong. Anyhow, I was not hear d. 

“ A few days afterwards I was with my dear old father, when 
my eatin enemy led him to speak words —careless, uncon- 


sidered—every one of which led me a step further on the road 


leading to destruction on which I had entered. He lamented 
that I could not marry, that he had no money to give me. He 
accused him 





elf of seltishness in not having saved from his narrow 
means a dowry for me. He told me (a thing I never had thought 
of before) that if my brother died, I should be the possessor of the 
old family seat and the estate vont yielding us twelve hundred a 
y' ar. Hee xpressed, in various passionate te rms, his earnest wish 


that some Lae a fortune might come to me and Hugh, enabling us 


to put a pe riod to the dela ty that would soon wear away my health. 
Hie finished by hoping 


him all his money. 
hen | knew that the devil was biting away, and cankering my 
dear generous father’s heart, just as the 


that soon Hugh’s uncle would die, leaving 


came evil power was sowing 
in mine the seeds of damnable crime. 1 saw our danger—his and 
mine. <A paroxysm of affright seized me, and to that dear be loved 
father I spok ce— pre ‘aching for his weakness and praying for mine. 
I remember saying, ‘ Fathe r, a little wicked thought soon becomes 


a great O1e—a strong tree, of rap id growth and mighty branches, 
bearing fruit that is de adly sin. Let us pray not to be led into 


t 


temptation. Do you remember Pharaoh’s ‘dream? “ And, behold, 
iho came up out of the river seven well- -favoured kine and fat- 


And, behold, seven other kine 
of the river, ill- favoured and lean-fleshed, 
and stood by the other kine upon the brink of the river. And the 


wl-favoured and lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well-favoured 
and fat kine,’ 


fleshed ; and they fed in a meadow. 
came up after them out « 


Father, the well-favoured kine were the pure, sacred 
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aspirations and pious resolves of a human life; and the seven ill- 
favoured kine were wicked thoughts, and one such had, by itself, 
been able to accomplish the work of destruction.’ 

“Sir, I was quite right. For me, one wicked thought did 
accomplish the work of destruction. 

“The old man, on whose wealth, on whose death we had so 
wickedly counted, died, and all his riche s went to what he termed 
charity. Not a shilling came to my husband. I deserved the 
punishment, but Hugh did not. He had always—well, well, I 
need not plead for him. His goodness has long since been 
acknowledged. 

“We had to wait again. Then at last the blackness of dis- 
appointme nt fell upon me. It seemed that God’s condemnation 
of our vile desires was manifest in the mode in which our calcula- 
tions had been put to confusion. And so it was manifested. From 
that day to this, His judgment has weighed upon me. I became 
very ill. My mind gave way under the combined attacks of bodily 
disease and the goads of a stricken conscience. I had brain fever. 
My life almost left me. And for a long period after the perils 
of death had been escaped, my physicians prescribed continual 
change, and incessant care that 1 suffered under no distressing 
influences, 

“Just as I was restored to health, my brother returned from 
India. I had not seen him for ye ars. He left England with his 
regiment for the West Indies at least two years before my engage- 
ment, and from the West he nadia to the East Indies on the 
outbreak of war. He came as at last to Sharsted, eovered 
with glory, to dic as women only ought to die, consumed with an 
insidious malady that by slow degrees of torture reduced him to 
the weakness of childhood. He had been so long away from me, 
and [ had grown so absorbed in my own selfish hopes and dis- 
appointments, that I had ceased to think much about him; but 
when | saw him once again, the victim of consumption, doomed 
not to enjoy the honours he had so nobly won, the memory of all 
his old love for me and mine for him came upon me, and I would 
gladly have died for him, so completely did early affection revive 
within me. 

“TI nursed him tenderly. But the doctors said his case was 
hopeless; and on every side I was assured that his illness could 
have but one termination. To that end I continually looked. So 
did he. Instead of avoiding it in conversation, he would fre- 
quently direct my thoughts to it, encouraging me to anticipate the 
happiness I should experience when his death would leave me 


heiress to the family estate, and remove the only barrier in the 
way of my marriage. He would amuse himself with producing 
pleasant word-pictures of my domestic felicity, my children, my 


husband, my dear old father’s joy in witnessing the fulfilment ot 
my wishes. 
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(¢ Tindae ena ‘ 
Under such guidance, how could I do otherwise than follow. 
I drank in his words. They seemed so sanctified by unselfish- 
ness, that I could not suspect them of leading me astray. More- 
over, his gentle, calm demeanour, and his deep affection manifested 
for me in those solemn days, roused all the best emotions of my 
g ‘e € 1; ‘pr , ’ € ) j ve : : . 
nature, and diverted my attention from the sordid calculations, 
and impious hopes that lurked within me. Of course, I knew 
how bad I was; but the long training I had passed through had 
taught me how to look away from the baseness which I knew 
to be in me, and yet dared not contemplate. In my heart 
there was unceasingly going on a crafty, wily, subtle process of 
self-deceit—persuading me that the prospect of my brother being 
taken from me tilled me with consternation, persuading me I did 
not wish his death, persuading me that selfish considerations of 
my own worldly advancement were repugnant to my sisterly love 
—were impossible. a p 
“ Sir—he grew worse. Our family physician said he could not 
live many days 5 when, to the astonishment of all, he rose, like 
one rising from the grave, seemed to master his malady, and pro- 
rressed towards robust health. Then our doctor told another 
story. Since his patient had so rallied, he might live for years. 
All my airy castles fell away. Instead of becoming an heiress, I 
was destined to more long, long weary years of waiting. Looking 
orwart y ank existence ’ , . 
re to my blank existence, confounded, stupetied, horror: 
ri a n with Iny own basen ss, | heard, night and day, a hissing 
croaking, mocking, taunting devil perpetually repeating, ‘The 
little wicked thought has become a strong tree, with mighty 
branches, bearing fruit that is deadly sin! The one lean kine has 


devoured all the well-favoured! ’T is my work! You are mine! 
You are mine!? 


My la . 
Mt. Leshe—tisten ‘—from that time I was Satan's. 
My brother had a relapse. He was on the oma of starting 
for a warmer climate, when he broke another blood-vessel, and 
he was thrown back upon the bed which he never again left alive. 


« Again I was by his side, nursing him, but with a hideous 
resolve at my heart. 


“ 8) seated ik ; a 
ly one night | sat alone, watching his faint slumber. Sleep 


was the only thing that could save him. Our doctor had given 


me a strong composing draught, a portion of which I was to ad- 
minister to him if he was restless. 


“Ere long he woke from his slight doze, and meekly telling 

> that he was abo all i another « ; a 
onlin om abe ths fall into another slumber from which he 

+e vake in this world, he kissed me, thanked me for all 
my tove and eare, and bade me farewell. I went to the table on 
which the medicines stood, and, having mixed a cooling, effer- 


vescent draught, gave it to him to drink. 
“That night he died. 


“Twas sull sitting by his lifeless body when our physician 
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entered, and led me from the room. Pointing to a narcotic 
draus cht, of which not a drop was consumed, he said, touchingly, 
‘Ah, he sleeps without that.’ 


* But, Mr. Leslie, he did not fall to rest without that narcotic 
medicine — 

“Come nearer—nearer—and listen— 

“I had a bottle of the same medicine (the doctor had given it 
me on some prior occasion, and it had not been used) and I 
poured the whole of it into the effervescent draught. I, his sister, 
murdered him. Jam a murderer.” 


* % * * * * * 


“T won the prize for which I had played so unfairly—so falsely. 


My brother had been dead little more than twelve months when I 
became the wife of Hugh Argentine, on whom Fortune, as if to 
teach me the inutility of my crime, even as to immediate results, 
had unexpectedly conferred wealth more than sufficient for our 


desires. In the church—the quiet, peaceful little church, filled 


with the monuments, and concealing the dust, of my ancestors, 


in which, from sinless childhood, I had worshipped my God, and 
pondered on the mysterious truths of my religion—lI was married. 
The friends of my early days—lovely, and high-born girls, with 
hearts as spotless as their lineage—accompanied me to that 


church, and in their fair wedding-robes surrounded me, anxious 


and hopeful for my future weal, and glad at my present happiness. 


And I—I gave my hand to my husband, ‘and swore to love, 
honour and “obey him; I took the great sacrament of a woman’s 
life—standing on the very stone, at the altar-rails, beneath which 
lay the body of the brother I had killed. 


“You may well be speechless with astonishment and horror, 


starting from me with affright, as an unclean, poisonous, baleful 


creature. You do not now wonder how it is that, though I am 


still far distant from the period of old age, my frame is broken, 
and my beauty scattered, and my hair white as—as my heart is 
black. You wonder only how it is that I have lived to tell you a 


story such as this. I, too, marvel at that. But my narrative 


shall end here. With all the windings, and shifting mutations of 


my life-torture I will not pain you. Indeed I could not paint 
them to you. The anguish of the worm that never dieth is a 
secret to be learnt only by experience. 

« For some space of time the unceasing struggle within me did 


not manifest itself so as to attract general observation. My 


friends noticed that my cheek was blanched, and that, at times, it 


was only by an effort that I could maintain my old customary 
cheerfulness ; and my dear husband knew that a ‘dark, unspeak- 
able gloom would fitfully fall upon me rendering me for hours 
the victim of a dull, speechless sorrow; but he and they set these 


signs down as mere indications of naturally delicate health. For, 
at intervals, my old smiles, the music of my old laughter, and 
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even my girlish hilarity would return. To prolong my torture, 
enabling me to endure life that I might again and again suffer 
the stings of remorse, Satan, who had lured me to my crime, in- 
structed me in a crafty process of self-delusion from w hich I have, 
on almost countless occasions, derived temporary comfort. ‘These 
fancies,’ I would say to myself, ‘so frequently recur and take pos- 
session of my mind, that I must nerve myself to repel them. 
What are these groundless, but horrible, visions of guilt? I 
know how, step by step, they arose out of nothingness. Let me 
recall. When I was an inexperienced girl, at the most excitable 
and susceptible period of a woman’s life, 1 was tempted into sordid 
and unfeeling calculations of the advantage I should derive from 
the death of another. My selfish anticipations were no more than 
what honest and well-intentioned people indulge in every day of 
their lives; but to me—reflecting on myself, and, with morbid 
anxiety, searching the hidden corners of my he art-~—the ‘y appe yr 
Se) cruel, and hateful, and unspeakably wicked, that : felt 1 
punishment would be too severe for my sin of having entert: sined 
them. Well, this unhe althy hi abit of introspection, and this (lis- 
torted view of my inne : life, became so strengthened by solitude, 
and disappointment, won the depressing circumstances of my life, 
that I positively came to regard myself as an extreme instance of 
moral deformity. Indeed, my mind was so agitated, and my 
reason so unstrung, that my physicians treated me as an invalid, 
the seat of whose malady lay in a disordered intellect. I remember 
well that my disease rose to such a height, that (because, in a 
careless moment, the consideration, of how pleasant to me would 
be the death of a rich old man, had taken the form of a wish that 
he might die) I actually looked on myself as really and truly 
guilty of his blood. I must not forget this. Next followed a 
train of circumstances which led me to contemplate the contin- 
gencies of my own brother’s death in the same selfish spirit as 
that in which I had looked forward to that old man’s demise. 
Especially on the very night of my dear brother’s death, through 
some perversity of my mental and moral constitution, these vile 
thoughts of individual aggrandizement insinuated themselves into 
my heart, and suggested to me an act that I never perpetrated ; 
an act that was so repugnant to my nature, that even to have 
imagined it upset the balance of my mind, and rendered me un- 
able to distinguish between a vagrant evil imagination, and the 
accomplishment of that which it proposed. On this subject I am 
a monomaniac, or liable to become one. In my dark hours let me 
never forget what [ now see in my lucid period. This awful pic- 
ture, of a sister administering poison to her brother, is a work of 
my diseased imagination. There is a peril of an unspeakably 
horrible delusion getting the mastery of my mind. I must 
resist it.’ 

“ Was not this a master-piece of hypocrisy? Conceive a mind 
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so subtle, and crafty, and elastic as to have conceived it, and acted 
it with such success, that for long passages of time it could drug 
couse cie nee to repose ! 
“ But all these efforts at self-deceit availed only to give a tem- 
porary respite. As the months proceeded, the occasion recurred 
when this veil of cunning misrepresentation di ropped, and left my 
aan standing, before my affrighted gaze, in all its hideous damn- 
able iniquity. 
‘And now the Erynnis of my life is driving me on to the ac- 
complishme nt of my miserable career and the pe rfection of my 


shame. I must render to justice what is due to justice. I have 
three children—my girl, and my noble boys, whose swords are 
flashing in the East. They must participate in my ignominy. 
There is the sting of the whip. But I must endure it. JT may 
not shrink from it. It is my destiny—my atonement. I will 
leliver myself up to the reprobation of all mankind, and an 
etn death.” 

Thronghout this strange and terrible revelation she maintained 
the command of her feelings. She broke down at no part of her 
wild incredible story, never pausing or faltering, unless it was to 
give effect to her terrible utterances. And now that she had con- 
cluded her confession, and disburthened her full soul of all its wail 
of guilt, she did not give way to womanly tears, but sate im the 

ame attitude, stoically waiting the reply of her auditor. 

« Mrs, Argentine,” said Bernard L slie, afte r a long pause, in a 
deep voice, “ with regard to your communication, I will on this 
occasion say little, save that I am profoundly touched by it—that 
I deeply commiserate your wretched condition. ‘To-night you 
are not in a condition to profit by any exhortation that I can 
give you. Try this night to get a ‘little sleep. To-morrow you 


will be more tranquil. But before I go, promise me what I 


gate oF 

She was moved with his earnest and entreating tones, so devoid 
of condemnation, and so eloquent of compé assion. The tears came 
into her large eyes ; and, with a look in which surprise, and con- 
fidence, and hambie gratitude were combined, she took his out- 
stretched hand and looked up into his gentle and toil- worn face. 

“ Will you be guided by me ?—will you rely on me f” 

“T will do your bidding,—I promise,” she faintly cabal 

“You must make the communications of this evening to no 
one else. I must be the sole guardian of your secret. The 
promptings of your maternal affections are the admonition of a 
good power thi at would preserve you from further suffe ring and 
error. To carry out your resolve of publishing } your me lancholy 
history to the world would be not only unwise, it would be wicked. 
If it was known that your brother met his end by unlawful means, 
the cause of public morality might possibly enjoin you to make 
a full confession of your guilt; and, in undergoing the extreme 
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punishment of society, give another case in support of the great ge- 
neral rule, that discovery follows surely on the steps of erime. But 
here there is no such inducement to admit the public to the secrets 
of your heart; and there is one all-sufficient reason why our lips 
should on this subject be for ever sealed to the outer world, The 
revelation would have an injurious and demoralising effect on 
society, in informing the tempted that such iniquity may spring 
up in quarters where its presence would be deemed impossible, 
and that it may, for an entire generation, escape detection, and 
then only come to light through the voluntary confession of the 
criminal. Let, then, your maternal heart rest on the interests of 
your chidren. Rely on me when I say that you ought to do so. 
During this night I will think of and pray for you. To-morrow 
we shall be better able to discuss this subject.” 

Then Bernard Leslie took leave of the penitent. 

The rain and clouds had been driven off by the riotous wind, 
which, having cleared the atmosphere of cold vapour, had lulled 
and died away. In the calm still firmament the moon was shining, 
and on the rustling sea was a silver track that seemed to lead from 
the shore to another anda better land. All was silent—not a car- 
riage or human being stirring on the cliff, save Bernard Leslie, 
who walked slowly to his home, pondering on the scene in which 
he had just borne part. Ere he entered the door of his dwel- 
ling he raised his eyes from the ground, and, looking upwards, 
said: “It isadelusion. All the goodness and all the weakness 
of humanity unite to assure me so, She is the victim of a 
delusion,’ 

The next day, as Bernard Leslie was setting out for his day’s 
work, a note, the handwriting of which he immediately re scognized, 
was given to him. It ran thus :— 

“ Belgrave Place, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“T cannot rest, till you have the goodness again 
to visit me, under the apprehension that you may have misjudged 
me. I remembe x, distinctly, all that passed between us last night, 
and am both greatly relieved at having at length a human sharer 
of my secret, ‘and sincerely g grateful to you for your compassion. 
My bodily strength and me sntal faculties have been worn away In 
a fierce contest with the creations of my imagination. The ter rible 
delusion that has haunted and tormented me through life, I have 
never before dared to impart to any one. How could I tell it to 
my father? or husband? or children? Of late years, with the 
decay of my nervous vigour, my madness—(I have courage, to 
you, to call it by its right name)—has visited me more frequently, 
and caused me a keener anguish than formerly. Suffering is the 
natural consequence of sin, My disease is the merited penalty of 
my wickedness in having vaguely thought that which is evil. But 
now that I have you for a consoler, the periods of my darkness 
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will be less frequently recurrent, and of shorter duration. And 
under your guidance, I humbly trust that I may be of greater 
use to my fellow-creatures than I have for many a day been. 


“ Dear Sir, I am, 
“ Your very grateful 
“ Lucy ARGENTINE.” 


Which was the language of truth—her letter? or her con- 
fession? Was this epistle guileless? or was it only a return on 
the part of the unhappy lady to what she termed her “ master- 
piece of hypocrisy ?”—Guilty, or not guilty ?—Has the reader a 
doubt ? Then, let the prisoner have the benefit of it. He may 
even, if his mind is over-nice in matters of evidence, use the third 
plea—“ Not Proven;” and, slightly altering the title, call it 
“ Fairly Played, or Falsely Won?” and so leave the guilt of “ Sir 
Everard’s daughter” an open question. 

Has the writer of these pages an opinion on the matter? Does 
he think his heroine guilty of the atrocity she confessed she had 
perpetrated? His answer is—She thought the evil. And to 
think evil—is sin. She struggled against the thought. And to 
combat the tempters of the mind—is virtue. 





AMATEUR FINANCIERS.* 


Byron has told us that criticism is the only trade that needs no 
apprenticeship. Had he lived one generation later, he must have 
made an exception in favour of politics. Time was when the 
mass of busy men believed that a thorough mastery of the details 
of political affairs was necessary to an active politician, and that 
such mastery implied somewhat more study and care than they 
had leisure to give. They could appreciate great principles, and 
decide between great parties; they did not profess to direct the 
course of Parliament, or supersede it in its function of control- 
ling the Executive, and advising the Crown. Time was, too, when 
the uneducated millions supposed that some degree of special 
knowledge and general cultivation was necessary even to a poli- 


* The Financial Reformer, 1859, 1860. Office of the Financial Reform 
Association, 46, Church Street, Liverpool. 
The People’s Blue Book; Taxation as it is, and as it ought tobe. Second 


Edition. Routledge. 
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tical critic ; and were content to choose a representative, and bind 
him only to be faithful to his principles and to the party they sent 
him to support. They did not then think of dictating every vote 
of their delegate, and holding “ indignation meetings” to censure 
him, if, on some occ: asion, a too minute attention to facts, or a 
want of adequate humility, had led him into the wrong lobby. 
But nous avons change had celd. We have learnt that the wisdom 
of our ancestors was all foolishness; and that any man who can 
read the penny papers, and write a letter which their printers can 
reduce to English, is fully competent to discuss and advise upon 
the affairs of - ni \tion—nay, pe rhaps to direct them; may in- 
struct the Chancellor of the Exel hequer in finance, and read the 
Riaatemel a wholesome lesson in law; may ferret out 
secrets of State which all the skill and malice of Parliamentary 
Opposition has been unable to penetrate, and invoke, for the most 
popular of Foreign Ministers, the doom of a detected traitor. We 
have associations, here of shopkeepers and there of 


I 


mechanics, 
with now and then some gentieman of 


higher standing, fired 
emulation of their enthusiasm, and ambitious to figure as their 
President, enrolled in one town to watch the Foreign Offic 


e, 1n 
; m 
another to supervise the Treasury 


y, and in a third to save Lord 
John Russell the trouble of preparing periodic Reform Bills—a 
labour of love, by the way, of which the noble lord is by no 
means anxious to be relieved. And some economical politicians, 
secing all these services performed gratuitously, begin to doubt 
the propriety of paying professional statesmen high salaries for 


doing what the cutlers of Sheffield and the 
chants” are willing to do for 1 


‘Liverpool mer- 
nothing ; and to suggest the advisa- 
bility of handing over to the latter the actual management of 
those departments of national business with which they display 
an acquaitance so intimate ;—the more so as one or two of the 
professionals have lately shown a marked tendency to follow the 
course, and almost adopt the langu: 


The most obvious difficulty in the exe 






e, of their amateur rivals. 
cution of such a proposal i is, 
that there would be generally several antagonistic committees or 
societies, embodying ¢ doctrines diametrically opposed to each other 
as well as to past exper lence and official knowledge, claimants for 
each office; and their titles to public confidence are so much alike 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to decide between 
them. Why, for instance, should the Foreign Office be entrusted 
rather to Mr. Urquhart’s Sheffield Committee than to the Peace 
Society of Manchester? or why should we accept the Reform 


Bill of the Neweastle “Union” in preference to that of Mr. 
Ernest Jones ? 

There is one subject, however, upon which the amateurs are 
more nearly agreed; on which their variations from received 
opinions and established principle are all in nearly the same direc- 


tion; upon which their many quarrels with official facts, imme- 
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morial practice, political science and statistical information, all 
hinge on similar points, and are substantially one and the same— 
the subject of Finance. The Amateur Financiers of to- day are as 
numerous as mushrooms. They are of all grades of abi ility ; from 
the clear-headed, one-sided member for Rochdale to the writers of 
the Financial Reformer, whose misty reasoning strikingly con- 
trasts with the astounding assertions and startling pro posals which 
now and then flash through it, followed by a thunder which cer- 
tainly is none of theirs. But, so far as Mr. Cobden goes, he goes 
with the Liverpool Association; and Mr. Bright, who generally 
goes at least as far as he can find company, has been the original 
author of several of their most surprising novelties, and has en- 
dorsed most, if not all, the rest. What differences of opinion 
there may be on such a topic between Manchester and ip tt 
or between the artisan of thirty shillings a- week and the manu- 
facturer of thirty thousand a-year, are for the present unperceived. 
Their adversaries would say that their differences are simply sup- 
pressed till they have achieved the plunder of the classes whom 
they all agree to envy and despoil; that they will not quarrel 
about the division of the spoil till it is won. They themselves 
ignore the possibility of a diversity of interests between different 
sections of what the "y are please .d to call the producing classes ; 
and affirm that, in regard of taxation, labour and capital have a 
common interest and a common right—to get rid of all taxes on 
commodities and on income, and to impose all the natic nal bur- 


dens on that which they define as “realized property.” They 

. ¢ . ° | . 
affirm that, at present, taxation is levied for the benefit of “the 
few,” “the ruling class,’ or, in Brummagem parlance, “the 


aristocracy ;” that its proceeds are wastefully used, and lavishly 


expended on unnecessary or undesirable objects ; that it is beyond 
precedent and comparison inequitable and oppressive; that it is 
borne chiefly by “trade and industry,” or by “ the poorer classes,’ 

using the two assertions as if they were synonymous ; that this 
state of things has been brought about by the selfishness and dis- 
honesty of the landed dp roprie tors, and that it is the mission of the 
classes enentens r soon to be admitted, to power, to rectify the 
injustice. And thei ir schemes of rectification, aang in minor 
particulars, agree almost without exception in their grand object 
—that the whole, or nearly the whole, expenditure of the coun try 
should be met by burdens on “ realized property ;” Mr. Brig ht, 
who is, perhaps, the least severe among them, dem: anding a tax of 
about one penny in the pound on the total value of such property 
(half-a-crown in the pound on the income derived therefrom) : 

while the more logical and careful author of the People’s Blue 
Book boldly calls for a tax of four shillings in the pound on the 
income, or rather more than three-halfpence in the pound on the 
total value. These are the two cases with which we intend chiefly 
to deal as types of the Financial Reformers and their schemes ; 
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with the preliminary caution to our readers that both the orator 
and the anonymous writer—especially the latter—are only so far 
typical as that they represent the highest development yet attained 
by the species in which they are enrolled. 

In denunciation of the existing system, as a cunningly devised 
method of plundering the Many for the benefit of the Few, Mr. 
Bright of course outshines his fellow amateurs. In his view—at 
least in the view he offers to his audiences in provincial towns— 
the chief part of the national expenditure goes to the maintenance 
of the younger sons, brothers, first and second cousins of Lords and 
country gentlemen; the greater part of the national revenue 
comes out of the pocket of the labourer, or “the poor man.” A 
foreigner, ignorant of England, and listening to the member for 
Birmingham on a Lancashire platform, would suppose that the 
artisans whom the orator so pities and so praises were men little 
better off than paupers, and that the tax-gatherers tore from them 
weekly threepence out of every hard- earned shilling for the benefit 
of some idle gentleman rolling i in wealth and uselessness hard by. 
He would never suppose that the income of a factory operative’s 
family exceeds that of most continental peasant- proprietors ; or 
that those who are paid by the State are worse paid for their work 
than any other class of educated labourers. Mr. Bright does not 
often commit himself to statements sufficiently precise to admit of 
formal confutation by figures; and when he does, it is generally 
on points on which exact figures are not attainable. ‘But Mr. 
Adderley nailed him, a few weeks ago, to an assertion which, if 
not susceptible of actual and formal disproof by irrefragable sta- 
tistics, carries upon its face the evidence of its own extravagance. 
The agitator had affirmed that the Tory members of the Lower 
House, their families and connections, received more out of the 
public purse than they paid in taxes—“ aye, ten times as much.” 
Now the average income of each of 300 members of parliament, 
his friends and connections, cannot well be taken as less than 
£1000 a year, giving a total of £1,200,000 annually. It can 


hardly be that taking direct and indirect taxes, each of these pays 
less than £500 a year to the Exchequer, or in the aggregate 


£150,000. Mr. Bright’s platform asseveration, then, amounts to 
this—that the connections of 300 gentlemen receive in salaries from 
the Exchequer £1,500,000 a-year! The absurdity of this assertion 
can scareely be enhanced by the obvious reflection that these gen- 


tlemen belong to a party which has been almost always in Oppo- 
sition, and deprived of Government patronage for fourteen years. 


A man who can make statements of this kind almost puts himself 
outside the pale of a society which, even in politics, exacts from its 


members a certain regard for ver: acity, especially in charges affect- 
ing the honour of a great party and of its individual ‘members. 
But Mr. Bright has too long braved the laws of social decency and 
political morality to feel much shame at the exposure of such pec- 
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cadilloes as these; and his admirers are mostly too ignorant to 
detect him when he oversteps the limits of possibility in the 
exercise of oratorical license. 

There are only a few branches of the Civil Service—the Diplo- 
matic Service, the Treasury, and the chief departments of State, 
in which the descendants of aristocratic families are frequently 
found ; and the whole amount of the salaries of these departments 
added together bears but a trifling portion to the total sum an- 
nually paid by Government as salaries to the officers of the Customs 
and Excise, in which scarcely a single person connected with the 
highest classes is to be found, except indeed at the Boards of 
Commissioners. That is to say, the whole sum out of which 
a portion only is paid to the aristocratic servants of the State, is 
but trifling compared with that which is paid wholly to men from 
the middle and lower ranks of life. Take all the departments in 
which gentlemen of family desire to serve together, their total 
income is not three-quarters of a million ; and of that income a 
very large proportion must go to men wholly unconnected with the 
aristocracy : to men filling mechanical offices, and to clerks in 
higher stations who have “risen from the ranks,” or owe their 
promotion, at all events, to something else than birth. If it be 
affirmed that a class has an interest in increasing taxation propor- 
tionate to the number of its members employed in the public ser- 
vice, then the class which should feel such interest most strongly 
is that lower middle class from which are taken by thousands the 
officers of Customs and Excise; not that class of landowners and 
nobles which supplies scores or hundreds to the Treasury, the 
Houses of Pariiament, and the Foreign Office. For one connection 
of the latter class in the public pay there are twenty of the former. 

But, according to Mr. Bright and his colleagues, it is not only 
in the Civil Service that money is spent, not to reward work done 
for the State, but to maintain in idleness aristocratic “ blood- 
suckers,” and support “the locusts of office.’ According to 
them, the Army is an aristocratic plaything—a provision for the 
cadets of noble families; and if we were to take them at their 
word, coupling together their furious declamation against the 
Army expenses in foto, and their denunciation of its well-born 
officers, it would be fair to suppose that they mean to represent 
the whole military expenditure as incurred for the benefit of the 
latter, who must in that case have cost us last year something like 
£13,000,000—though their pay altogether amounted to little more 
than a tenth of that sum. We believe there are really a few persons 
of doubtful sanity, in some of the manufacturing towns, who ima- 


gine that something like this is actually the case; that England 


has no need of an army for any national purpose, that her rulers 
are well aware of this, and only maintain one in order to provide 
out of the public purse for the younger sons of themselves, their 
friends, and connections. It is the ‘language of Mr. Bright, his 
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organs in the press, and his associates on the platform, which has 
given rise to these extraordinary delusions ; but at present they 
are not sufficiently wide-spread to require farther notice at our 
hands. With regard to the charges distinctly alleged by the 
Financial Reformers, it is enough to remark, first, that the pay of 
officers in the Army is so low that no one thinks of entering . 
for the sake of a maintenance, while its necessary expenses are ¢ 


high, and its practical expenses at least twice as ‘high, as those of 
any other profession : second, that when, as is usually the case, an 
officer has purchased his commission, he does as a matter of fact 
receive very little more (in some instances /ess) than the same sum 
would buy for him as an annuity; he not only serves his country, 
and binds himself to risk his life at her call, for a very scanty 
pittance, but he often serves her gratuitously. It is only on 
the supposition that an army is wholly unnecessary to us—a sup- 
position which we cannot consent to discuss—that any charge can 
be sustained against the ruling class on account of the small 
salaries received by those of its membe ‘rs who are enrolled among 
the defenders of their country. To Mr. Bright, no doubt, these 
men are no better than assassins, and their tr ade no whit prefe I's 
able to that of a butcher. But Mr. Bright’s opinions on this 
head are regarded with indignation and contempt by the whole 
people; and he has no right to charge any class with corrupt 
motives because they share the national belief, and not his; 
because they expend a large portion of the public revenue on an 
object which not one in a thousand of those who contribute to 
that revenue doubts to be the first and most imperative of public 
necessities. Mr. Bright is all but alone in believing that, were 
our defensive forces disbanded, we should be safe from invasion 
for six months; and even he can hardly doubt that—in a merely 
economical point of view—it were cheaper to maintain perma- 
nently a standing army of half-a-million men, than to sustain for 
a twelvemonth the burden of foreign occupation. If, then, the 
maintenance of the army be a national wish and a national ne- 
cessity ; if, as Mr. Bright well knows, no minister who proposed 
to dispe nse with it, no member who eeted with him, could retain 
his office or recover his seat; if, moreover, the army be officered 
at a rate of pay lower than that of any civil profession—it is sheer 
and simple dishonesty for any man to complain of our military 
expenditure as a consequence of aristocratic rule, or a proof of 
financial extravagance ; still worse, to insinuate that it is incurred 


to obtain public pay for a few hundreds of gentlemen, who in no 
other employment would be paid so ill. 


As a specimen of the kind of proof given of these random 
falsehoods, and as a sample of the temper and disposition of these 
amateur politicians, we take the tract issued by the Financial 
Reform Association of Liverpool in 1852 (included in the volume 
published last year) against Lord Combermere and his family. 
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The object of that tract was to prove that aristocratic families 
*‘live on the public,” by taking one “ family ” as an example, and 
demonstrating how many of its members received public money 
in one shape or another. Of course the first thing done is to 


ignore absolutely the services for which that money is or has been 

received, and to represent the gentlemen named, not as men remu- 
nerated for work done and benefits conferred on the country, but 
as recipients of a kind of national alms ;* and this, not only in the 
case of generals, admirals, and peers, but in that of majors in the 
Militia, captains in the Army, and vicars in the Church—for it is 
a trick of these writers to treat Church funds as public property, 
But they go further than this. Lord Combermere had twelve 


brothers and sisters, most of whom married, and all the connec- 
tions, by blood or marriage, of all their husbands’ and wives’ 
families are added to the account. His lordship had uncles and 
aunts, who also married, giving some ten or twelve families more 
to the list, with which these marriages “ connected” Lord Com- 
bermere. The uncles and aunts were blessed with offspring; and 


the cousins’ connections by marriage, however distant, are also 


included in the enumeration. The son and daughter of Lord 
Combermere married also, involving him in “ connections” with 
two more houses, not forgotten in the account. His lordship 
married thrice, and all the relations of all his wives, to the tenth 
cousins of tenth cousins, are taken into the writer’s consideration 
as “members of the Combermere family,” “re lations of Lord 
Combermere.” Of course, in this way, his lords ship’s “ relations” 

must include half the peerage, with all their connections—some 
thousands of persons. But this obvious fact the writer keeps out 
of sight, when he enumerates the officeholders among them in 
Army, Navy, Church, and State, who amount by his calculation 
to 164. Of course he studiously avoids to mention any but 
officeholders, and makes out only 35 of 199 “relatives named’ 

not in receipt of public money, This kind of political literature 
would deserve to be stigmatized as dishonest and disgraceful, if it 
were not simply childish and ridiculous. Whe on, in such a list of 
“ relatives,” are encountered the names of Lord Combermere’s 
son’s wife’s father’s sister's husband, his sister’ s husband’s brother’s 
daughter’s husband, his father’s brother’ s son’s wife’s father, besides 
scores of more distant “connections” which defy exact denomina- 


tion, we discern not only the disposition which makes the writer 
utte rly untrustworthy as a guide, but the pure silliness which 
renders malignity harmless. In the first place, only a reviewer 
could read such a tract; in the second place, no one could possibly 
understand it, except a man too well acquainted with genealogy to 
be in any danger of paying it attention. But the mveterate love 

* The writer’s temper is shown in his record of “Thomas, captain in the 


army, killed near Bayonne, 1814, with many brave men whose names are never 
permitted to enter the Gazette.” 
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of personal imputation which could single out a distinguished 
soldier for such an attack deserves notice, so thoroughly character. 
istic is it of the spirit which animates the sect by whose authorit 
this balderdash is issued, and by whose money it is paid for. From 
the unfortunate writer of these tracts on “‘ The Aristocracy and the 
Public Service” up to the member for Birmingham, they all 
display the same temper and the same motives—an intense hatred 
of superior rank, a bitter envy and malice towards all their betters, 
The Malay-like blows of Mr. Bright, and the musquito-bites of 
the Financial Reformer, alike display, not misdirected love of the 
people, but venomous rage against the “ territorial aristocracy.” 
That the expenditure of Government is wasteful and excessive 
there can be no doubt. It isso for the same reasons for which the 
expenditure of joint-stock companies is always less economical 
than that of private firms; for the same reasons that make waste 
and avoidable losses incident in much greater degree to a very 
large mercantile or manufacturing concern than to a small one. It 
is impossible, in the first place, human nature being what it is, that 
work entrusted to salaried servants should, on the whole, be done 
so cheaply and economically as that which is superintended by one 
whose own fortune is to be made by petty savings, whose pocket 
receives every additional penny that thrift and watchfulness enable 
him to spare from the expenses of his business. Again, when 
concerns reach a size at which they become, from mere magnitude, 
incapable of close supervision by the chief directors, a new cause 
of waste and loss is incurred. Much of the prosperity, most of 
the expenditure of the concern then depends practically upon the 
skill, and zeal, and conscientiousness of subordinates, who, how- 
ever carefully chosen, are seldom zealous, often unskilful, and not 
always conscientious. It is not in the nature of things that a 
Government expenditure should be otherwise than wasteful, ard 
experience seems to show that, in countries enjoying a given degree 
of civilization, waste varies directly as popular power. The ad- 
ministration of France appears to be considerably cheaper—more 
efficient at a given cost—than our own ; while ours is assuredly much 
more economical than that of America, where jobbery and corrup- 
tion reign in the public service to an extent here unknown, and where 
every transfer of power from one great party to another displaces ail 
Government functionaries, from the President to the tide-waiters.* 
But it may well be doubted whether the expenditure of Govern- 
ment is at all more wasteful, or its blunders more costly, than 


* For an example of the extent of corruption in the “Civil Service of a 
Democracy,” see a report [quoted in the Saturday Keview of Jan. 21] by a 
Committee of the House of Representatives on Naval Contracts and Expen- 
diture [1859], Those who talk of corruption and jobbery as the peculiar 
incidents of aristocratic rule, presume very far on their own and their 
hearers’ ignorance of American institutions—an ignorance which reaches 
its climax in the astonishing assertions of Mr. Bright. 
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those of large joint-stock companies. As was said a few months 
ago, if the Great Eastern had been a Government job, how excellent 
a text would have been furnished to Mr. Bright and Mr. Samuel 
Morley! What sermons we should have heard thereon, showing 
how incompetent were our lordly rulers to direct profitably the 
expenditure of the people’s money; and how great an annual 
saving would be effected if men of the middle classes were pro- 
moted in their stead! But the Great Eastern herself is not the 
worst specimen of mercantile folly and wastefulness. What has 
Government ever inflicted on the nation at all approaching what 
the Railway Companies and their directors inflicted on their share- 
holders? Has it contrived to depreciate the national property 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. within fifteen years? Has it 
ruined the contributors to the national Exchequer, as the con- 
tributors to railway funds have been so often ruined? Has it 
achieved, in brief, any failure comparable to that of the Great 
Western Railway? What were the frauds of Elliot, compared 
with those of Robson and Redpath? Nay, what errors has the 
Exchequer committed parallel to those of the Liverpool Borough 
Bank-~a simple case of honest blundering-—not to mention cases 
like those too notorious in Glasgow and London? It is not aris- 
tocracy, it is not neglect, it is not jobbery, that makes the public 
service so costly as it is; it is the unwieldiness of its bulk and 
complications, the frequent changes of its chief managers, and the 
inexperience, which is its inevitable consequence, as well as the 
underhanded state of many of the controlling departments. How 
anything like economy can be obtained in the Home Office, for 
instance, where one man is entrusted with work enough for three 
distinct Ministers, is scarcely comprehensible. 

But, if we admit that Government expenditure is wasteful, it 
must be remembered that the Radicals in Parliament, and the 
amateurs outside, have as yet utterly failed to prove wastefulness 
in detail. If they would endeavour to do this, they would render 
real service to the country; though this might not be found the 
most effectual way of venting their hatred of “the ruling class.” 
But they will not take the trouble to do this. They prefer the 
easier method of assuming or inventing their facts—objecting, 
when they do object, to items incurred for purposes acknowledged 
by all but themselves to be legitimate, and repudiated by them 
only because the services paid for are performed by men connected 
with some titled house—and denouncing the waste they have not 
detected as the fruit of nepotism and class government. Their 
remedy is a simple one; to reduce the sums available for all public 
purposes to a point which would compel economy. The absurdity 
of such a course is palpable. Its only effect would be to enforce 
a general reduction in all our Government establishments; a dan- 
gerous, if not fatal, diminution of our national armaments, already 
perilously smal]; a short-handedness ruinous to the efficiency of 
the Civil Service; and, consequently, a proportionate waste even 
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greater than at present. The thrift which would spend liberally 
on necessaries, and retrench in detail all superfluous cost, the 
stitch in time that saves nine’”’—the economy of using money 
well, rather than of saving it by starving the public service— 
they neither understand or esteem, “Reduce the cost; let 
the service take care of itself,’ such is their cry. Their success 
would give us an ostentatious saving of some millions a year now, 
with misgoverament and mismanagement in the present, and 
a probable invasion in the paulo- post future. If, instead of 
clamouring against the amount of the Army estimates, they 
would point out the portions of those estimates which might be 
more judiciously and efficiently expended ; if, instead of opposing 
the increase of our naval armaments, they would inquire closely 
into the means of regulating the dockyard expenses ; if, in one 
word, they would cease to rail and begin to work, Government 
might, and the nation certainly would, attend to them. There is 
much that ought to be and might be amended in these respects ; 
that no detailed knowledge as to the possibility of amendment has 
been obtained, and no remedy found, or even vigorously and 
honestly sought, is in no small ‘degree the fault of the little band 
who are labouring so hard to bring public economy and the name 
of Financial Reform into ridicule and contempt. 

That our expenditure is inordinately large, and our taxation 
intolerably severe, as compared with that of other nations, is a 
favourite fiction with that numerous class of popular orators and 
demagogic writers on whom facts make no impression, and who 
are impenetrable to confutation, The assertion was disproved long 
ago; it has been disposed of conclusively by unanswerable statis- 
tics ‘and calculations, by the Edinburgh Review of January last, 
in an article which, by the way, the Financial Reformer—the 
organ of the Liverpool © Association””—misattributes to a Cabinet 
Minister, and treats with a flippant insolence which would be 
scarcely excusable towards a school-boy. The facts demonstrated 
by the ‘Reviewer give the following results :—England, with wealth 
believed to amount to twice as much as that of France, ‘bears a total 
amount of taxation about seven per cent. less: pays, that i is to say, 
less than half as great a proportion of the people’s income into 
the Exchequer. Here the total imperial taxation of both countries 
is taken, the local taxation in France not being known. But if 
we include our local taxation, the comparison between our total 
taxation and the imperial taxation of France will give 81 millions 
as the total burden of England, 7! millions as that of France. 
Now 81 millions on a total property of £5,800,000,000 (the esti- 
mated wealth of the United Kingd ym) is about 1. 4 per cent.: 
71 millions on £3,000,000,000 (more than the estimated wealth of 
France, said to be half the former sum) is not less than 2°4 per 
cent. The total taxation per head in England is 54s. 3d.: the 
imperial taxation of France, 39s. 5d. 


To compare the federal taxation of the United States with the 
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imperial taxation of Great Britain is dishonest and ridiculous. 
The Federal Government does not perform there a tithe of the 
functions which here belong to the Central Administration ; the 
State and local authorities do the rest. The proper course, then, 
would be to compare the total taxation, local and imperial, of 
Great Britain with the total taxation, Federal, State, and local, of 
America. Unfortunately the requisite figures are not forth- 
coming. But we have them for the State of New York—the 
model demoer racy; and the comparison of its burdens with ours is 
instructive to its admirers. With no national debt, and no army 
or navy to speak of, its taxes local and federal, direct and indirect, 
amounted to 28s. 2d. per head of its population, and 1°62 per 
cent. on its taxable property. Per head, then, the Republican pays 
a little more than half as much as the prince-ridden Englishman ; 
on his means of payment the burden falls more heavily than on 
ours. Substantially, then, he bears a heavier taxation. 

When we come to compare the expenditure of the three coun- 
tries, with a view to ascertain which is at present most cheaply 
governed, we find the comparison still more favourable to this 
country. Excluding in each case the interest of the national 
debt—in our case the purchase-money of national existence, the 
price we pay for not being at this moment a province of France— 
the expenditure of England for imperial purposes is about forty, 
that of France about fifty millions sterling. The former sum is 
about 7 per cent. on the property of the country; the latter about 
16. That of America gives a per-centage of 1:14 on the national 
vealth, as compared with a total per-centage of 0-9 on our side, 
including local and imperial expenditure. And America, from her 
peculiar situation, is enabled almost entirely to dispense with those 
means of defence which form the first and most expensive neces- 
sary of national life in Europe. So far, then, from our taxation 
or our expenditure being disproportionate to our wealth, it is 
shown that doth bear in Great Britain a smaller proportion to the 
national means than in either of the only two countries with which 
comparison is possible. 

But if the extent of the public revenue calls forth the alarm of 
the Liverpool economists and Birmingham non-combatants as a 
proof of national misfortune and suffering, the methods in which 
that revenue is obtained excite them into absolute fury. Sublime 
is the wrath with which Mr. Bright denounces the whole system 

“essentially mean and singularly cruel :” a step beyond the 


oubtine is the double complaint of the People’s Blue Book, first 
that the use of spirits is discouraged by this cruelty of taxation, 
and then that their use is encouraged by the tax on tea and coffee. 
Their wrath on behalf of the poor man, goaded to the public- 
house by a duty of 3d. 9 pound on coffee (raising the price of 
the second quality from 15d. to 18d.), and held back forcibly by a 


duty of a shilling a pint on his gin, renders them at one moment 
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ardent teetotallers, and at the next devout worshippers of Bacchus 
—in either case intemperate of course. But to take notice of such 
minor aberrations from consistency and good manners would be 
waste of time. 

The actual revenues of the kingdom, as a matter of fact, were 
as follows in 1858-59 :— 

Spirits, Wine and Beer. . £20,688,711 

Tobacco ‘ ° : ; 5,454,216 
__ £26,142,927 
11,880,509 
— 11,880,509 





Sugar, Tea, Coffee 











Miscellaneous Customs ; 2,767,152 
Miscellaneous Excise . 1,845,7 6 
— 4,612,888 
Income Tax and Assessed 
Taxes ; ; ; ; 9,975,294 
Stamps, Legacy Duties, &c. . 8,247,342 
Local Rates, levied on pro- 
perty 15,000,000 
—- 33,222.636 
Total 





£75,856,960 

Out of a total revenue of seventy-six millions, there were raised, in round 

numbers— 

By taxes levied on property . 

By taxes on luxuries of a kind 
actually consumed in excess, 
hurtful, doubtful, or at best un- 
Necessary . 


33} millions, or about 44 per cent. 


261 35 
. ° . 20; ” ” vw ” 
By taxes on harmless luxuries and 
comforts . weal ‘ . 12 i. i‘ 16 ” 
By taxes of miscellaneous inci- 
le 1 A 
dence . ° ~ 4 ~ % 5 ” 


If we add two-thirds of the miscellaneous taxes to those on 
comforts, and this would be a gross exaggeration, we shall still 
have 33} millions levied on property, 273 on luxuries, which are 
among the best possible subjects of taxation—luxuries which no 
one buys, or ought to buy, except out of his surplus income, 
which remains when all other wants of himself and family are pro- 
vided for—and only 15 millions provided by a tax on those com- 
forts which are believed to be among the wholesomest and com- 
monest indulgences of all classes raised above absolute destitution. 
It will be well to bear these figures in mind while considering the 
complaints of the Financial Reformers against the actual system 
of taxation. 

The People’s Blue Book affirms that under this system of tax- 
ation, “The people are made to bear an undue proportion of the 
burdens of the State; that they are, as they always have been, 
grossly imposed upon by their rulers; that they are deprived, and 
that without the least necessity, of a fair share of the fruits of 
their industry and skill, as the productive labourers of the country; 
that they are kept in ignorance 6f the true state of the affairs of 
the nation,—which are, most essentially, their own affairs,—for the 
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purpose of continuing a system of injustice and oppression ;” and 
Mr. Bright asserts, and re-asserts by letter and by word of mouth, 
that ‘‘a greater proportion of the heaviest taxation in the world 
is thrown upon the class possessing no property but its labour 
and wages, than is the case in any other country with whose 
system of taxation we are acquainted.” As the incidence of 
taxation is a matter by no means easy to discover, it so happens 
that there is no country in the world, except our own, in reference 
to which it has been even approximately ascertained in any docu- 
ments accessible to ordinary Englishmen; and as Mr. Bright 
never attempts to prove assertions of this kind, we have no reason 
to suppose him better informed than ourselves. He proceeds to 

say, in words which will not soon be forgotten or forgiven, “ that 
there is something essentially mean, and singularly cruel, i in the 
manner in which the taxation of the country has been and still is 
levied.” In the same speech he avows himself unable to contra- 
dict or answer the calculation of the Economist, in regard to the 
taxed comforts above-named—tea, coffee, and sugar—that the 
working classes pay only about five millions out of twelve. If we 
allow that they pay one million and a-half more of that portion 
of the “ miscellaneous” duties that is levied on comforts or harm- 
less luxuries, and one million of the local rates, their account as 
compared with the rich—spirits, tobacco, &c., in both cases being 
set aside—will stand thus:— 

Paid by the working Paid by the classes 

classes in taxation above them in tax- 


not levied on stimu- ation not levied on 
lants ‘ ‘ . £7,500,000 stimulants . . £42,350,000 


Is this what appears to Mr. Bright so “ essentially mean and 


singularly cruel?” If so, we think he will hardly find anyone, 


on these grounds, to agree with him. 

But when we come to take the stimulants, wine, spirits, beer, 
and tobacco, into account, the proportion of taxation between the 
working and the upper classes is considerably altered. Mr. Bright, 
we believe, is not anxious to repeal or materially reduce these 
duties; and, therefore, his charge of “meanness and cruelty” 
must rest on the figures we have just given—or rather, it has 
no foundation save in the heated brain of a discontented man, 
envious of a class whose superiority he feels but cannot under- 
stand, stung by the consciousness of failure, and we fear suffering 
not a little in temper and moral character from the physical effects 
of an agitator’s life of excitement. Others, however, are more 
consistent than Mr. Bright. The Liverpool Financial Reformers, 
with whom he has associated himself, act up to their principles, 
and declare for cheap brandy, gin, and porter, at the expense of a 
tax on property sufficient to replace the whole amount of the 
Excise and Customs’ duties on these articles. And their demand 
is strongly supported by the People’s Blue Book, on the grounds 
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on which indirect taxation in general is assailed as demoralizing 
and costly to the country. 

We should have thought that no man in his senses wished to 
cheapen intoxicating liquors to the extent to which they would be 
cheapened by the abolition of the duty, i.e., by about fifty per 
cent. The certainty of aggravating the national sin and curse 
of intemperance, would, we should have thought, have appalled 
even a crotcheteer in pursuit of his one idea. But the Financial 
Reformers deny that such an effect would follow—that if spirits 
and beer cost half their present price, the people would drink more 
—and seem to think that even if it were so, the mischief would 
be more than compensated by the commercial advantages of free 


‘ os i : 

trade in spirits, Thanks to their estimable president, Mr. Robert- 
son Gladstone, and his influence with the licensing magistrates, 
Liverpool has had a trial of “ free trade” of this kind, even under 
the present heavy duties; and the result is that Liverpool is, ac- 
cording to statistics, one of the most drunken towns—if not the 
most drunken town—in England, England, with free trade and 
no duty on intoxicating liquors, would not be long in reaching the 
state of Liverpool, or sinking even lower. It may fairly be hoped 
that a regard for public safety will forbid the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from ever taking his relative’s advice concerning this 
portion of the public revenue. It is bad enough that we are 
to lose the fiscal advantage of the wine-tax; to throw off the 


moral protection of the spirit duties would be a erime for which 
a Minister would never find pardon. So far from being “ unjust 
or oppressive” to the working-classes, these duties are to them a 
blessing and a safeguard in a greater degree than even to society 
at large. They are not prevented from drinking, as statistics 


prove, quite as much as can do them any good; it would be no 


kindness to enable them to drink twice as much as now for the 
same cost. 

The case in favour of the high duty on tobacco is not quite so 
strong. There is in this case little serious danger lest its reduction 
should cause a noxious increase of consumption ; though we must 
be allowed to think, with all due deference to the People’s Blue 
Book, that when we see boys scarcely emerged from petticoats 
smoking in the streets, the consumption is quite as great as is at 
all desirable. The grounds on which we desire the maintenance 
of this tax are, that it is a tax on a pure luxury, and on a selfish 
luxury of the heads of families; that it does not diminish or affect 
in any way the comforts of three-fourths of the population ; that 
it has not the effect of lowering consumption below the maximum 
of wholesome or beneficial use; and that no tax which could be 
substituted for it would be half so unobjectionable. To ground 
any charge of injustice or oppressiveness against our revenue laws 
upon the taxation of spirits, beer, and tobacco, is, to say the least 
of it, childish in the extreme. 
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Taking into account the taxation of stimulanfs, we find the pro- 
portions of taxes paid by the working and upper classes, in 1858, 
to have been in round numbers as follows :— 


Paid by Working Paid by other 
Total Classes ‘lasses 
Taxes on stimulants, 26} millions, 17 millions. 9} millions. 
Other taxes... 49% millions, 74 millions, 2% millions, 
Total taxes, . . 76 millions, 244 millions, 51} millions, 


This year Mr. Gladstone has doubled the contribution of the 
second division of tax- payers to the income tax; it was 5d. per 
pound in 1858; it is 10d. now; [imposing about £6,000,000 ad- 
ditional upon them], and reduced their contributions to the taxes 


on stimulants by about £1,400,000, No new duties pressing on 


or reaching the working-classes have been imposed; and the com- 
parative burdens of each division have therefore, sane 1858, been 
altered in favour of the poorer. In that year it was calculated * 


that they paid eleven [we think ¢we/ve] per cent. on their income ; 
the other classes sixteen per cent. Or, the artisan earning 20s. to 


30s, a-week [by no means the highest rate of wages] paid in all 


forms to the Exchequer 80d, to 45d.—or 2s, 6d. in ‘the pound; the 
clerk earning £3 or £4 a week paid 10s. to 13s, 4d.—or 3s. 4d. 


in the pound; the widow, with £100 a year from the funds, ex- 
actly as much. These two, be it remembered, are types of the 
numerical majority of the class who are so envied by the dissatis- 
fied artisan, and so raved against by Mr. Bright and his friends. 


Any increased burdens on “the upper clas ses,” to be productive 


at all, must fall severely on these. 


After so complete an exposure of the real state of the case, we 
shall waste no further words on the falsehood, repeated by the 
Financial Reformer, that the working mau pays a disproportionate 
share of taxation. We proceed to the more plausible statement of 


the Pe ople’ s Blue Book ; that by far the largest part of the national 


revenue is raised by burdens imposed on «i trade and industry.” 


These words involve a palpable fallacy. But we shall deal first 
with the figures by which it is attempted to prove the assertion as 
it stands. They are those of 1855-6—a year of war :— 

Levied on Trade | 


































| Net Revenue. and Industry, | On Property. 

Customs £23,213,797 | £23,213,797 | 
Excise 17,632,139 17,632,139 | 
Stamps 4,069,610 4,069,610 
Stamps affecting Trade | 1,325,612 | 1,325,612 | 
Marine Assurance 324,383 324,383 | 
Fire 1,280,442 1,280,442 | 
Assessed Taxes . 1,978,552 | 1,978,552 
Land Tax 1,157,525 | 1,157,525 
Income A, B, C, 9,850,993 | 9,850,923 

DE, . : . 5, 308,535 | 5,308,535 
Post- Office . . . »7 67 201 2,767,201 cs 


Total . - | £68,972,282 


£51,852,110 |” £17, £17,120,172 
* Edin, Rev., Jan, 1860, 
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The last entry is one of astonishing audacity. The Post-Office 
revenue a burden on trade and industry! Few financiers would 
reckon it as a tax at all. That revenue is the profit of a business 
carried on by the State at rates as cheap as any joint-stock com- 
pany would accept, and cannot be reckoned among burdens on 
the people. And if it were, surely the holders of “ property” pay 
their share of it? Again, the Fire Insurance tax—the worst on 
the list—is a tax on property, and falls on traders, where it falls 
on them at all, only as property-holders. Thirdly, if the com- 
parison is to have any meaning, the taxes on intoxicating drinks, 
which are no burden to trade or industry, but a gain to both, 
must be struck from the list. The account will then stand, in 
round numbers, thus :— 


Taxes on Trade, State Business 


Total Revenue. &e On Property On Drink. Profits. 
£ £ £ £ * 
69,000,000 27,000,000 18,400,000 20,850,000 2,750,000 


A calculation which presents a somewhat different result from 
that quoted above. 


This is the account of the Imperial Revenue. If we now add 
the local taxes, the account stands— 


State Profits 

Total Revenue. Trade, &e Property. Drink. of Business. 
{ £ £ x & 

84,000,000 27,000,000 33,400,000 20,850,000 2,750,000 


The omission of local taxation is a blunder or a fraud, which 
vitiates all comparisons of this nature. 


But the truth is, that the whole of this statistical parade is got 
up merely to excite surprise and indignation among unreasoning 
readers. Who pays the customs and excise duties on merchandise 
and produce? Not the merchant, not the producer, but the con- 
sumers. These taxes are burdens, not on trade or industry, but 
on unproductive expenditure—upon consumption. And how this 
consumption, and by consumption the pressure of taxation, is dis- 
tributed among different classes, we have already shown. 

We now come to the strongest part of the case against indirect 
taxation as put forward by the Financial Reformers, It is said to 
be incomparably the mogt costly method of raising money which 
the Exchequer could adopt, both in regard to its actual expense, 
and to the impediments which it flings in the way of trade and 
production. A formidable array of figures conjured up from 
a “vasty deep” of impenetrable confusion, and inextricable error, 
is mustered to prove the enormity of this cost. We shall give the 
table constructed by the author of the People’s Blue Book—who 
deserves high praise for the order and method of his arrangement, 
which no reviewer will be disposed to underrate; and which, 
as facilitating the exposure of marvellous crudities, must be 
accepted as conclusive evidence of sincerity. The separate items, 
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and the method in which they are arrived at, shall be presently 
explained :— 


Expenses involved in the Taxation of the year ending March 31, 1856, 








1. Net Revenue . » «© « 70,552,145 
2. Cost of Collection of Customs and Excise. 2,578,069 
3. Additional Cost of Collection of the whole Revenne 7,055,214 

4. Superannuation, Compensation and Pensions, Cus- 
toms and Excise ‘ 350,083 

5. Extra Profits to Traders for Advance of Customs 
and Excise duties ‘ P 19; ,211,483 
6. Allowances, Drawbacks, Fraud, and N Negligence - 2,042,296 
7. Prosecutions, &c., under the Revenue Laws ‘ ‘ 408,459 
8. Augmentation of Poor-Rates .  . : 2,508,897 

9. Loss and injury to the Trade and Manufactures of 
the country . 51,057,419 

10. Loss and injury tothe Landed Property and Houses 
of the country ° . . 28,000,000 
SO ee ‘ » +  « £174,764,065 





In other words, according to this writer—the ablest and most 
sober of his party—it costs about 104} millions to collect 703 mil- 
lions of revenue; or the costs of collection are 134 per cent. For 
every shilling received by the Exchequer, half-a-crown, or nearly 
so, is taken ‘from the people. Such is the assertion with which 
we have to deal in detail. Certainly, it appears at first sight 
monstrous enough ; we shall see, presently, how far it is justified 
by facts. 

3. The third item is thus stated: “ To this [Cost of Collection 
of Customs and Excise], must be added the cost of collection of the 
whole revenue under the present mixed system, moderately estimated 
at ten per cent).” What on earth is the notion in the writer’s mind 
which these words are meant to convey, we cannot conceive! As they 
stand, they imply a miscalculation too absurd for a child, and an ex- 
aggeration notoriously unfounded in fact. To add the cost of collect- 
ing the whole to the cost of collecting a part, is to reckon the latter 
twi ice over; and thus the costs of collection of Customs and Excise 
must be struck off— by which the sum is reduced to 4} millions. But 
this, on the thirty millions of Imperial Revenue not derived from Cus- 
toms and Excise, would be fifteen per cent., not ¢en, which is the 
author’s estimate. According to the conation that the cost of collee- 
tion of the Revenue not derived from those two branches is ten 
per cent., the amount should be three millions, instead of seven. But 
as shown by Government returns, the cost of collection was not ten, 
but two and a-half per cent.; bringing down the whole sum to 
£750,000, or one-tenth of the amount at which our author states it. 

5. The extra profits of traders, for advance of Customs and Ex- 
cise duties, are stated at £10,211,000. The total amount 
of duties advanced, was about forty-one millions. This calcula- 
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tion, therefore, gives the trader a profit of twenty-five per cent. 
Now, we cannot admit that his profits, on any fair average, amount 
to more than fifteen per cent. per annum, And to suppose that these 
profits are larger on that part of his capital employed in paying 
duty, than on the rest, would be manifestly childish: especially, 
as sugar, which paid one-eighth of the total sum, yields no profit 
to the retail trader, Again, under the bonding and warehousing 
system, the duties paid at the Customs are not advanced for 
a year, or anything like it; and need not, for the most part, be ad- 
vanced at all by the wholesale dealer, who need not pay the tax to 
take his wares out of bond till he has found a purchaser, Nor 
do the goods which pay Excise duties remain a year unsold. If 
we take an average of three months as the period for which 
the duties are advanced, and for which, therefore, profits must be 
calculated, we believe we shall exceed the mark, Now, the profit 
for three months, at the rate of fifteen per cent. per annum, is 


3% per cent.; aud the sum to be set down under this head, on 


£: 7 ,000,000, is not £10,211,000, but about £1,530,000. 

We belie ve that the allowances and drawbacks are calculated 
in a costs of collection of Customs and Excise: are, in fact, 
included already in the £2,578,000 above named, and should 
not be here calculated over again. As Customs and Excise duties 
raise the cost of all articles on which they are levied, duty-paid or 
otherwise, the smuggler and fraudulent manufacturer receive from 
the consumer, in the price, the sum they ought to have paid to the 
Exchequer; and as the consumer is thus equally taxed, whether 
the article he used did actually pay duty or not, the smuggler’ 8 
profits must be added to the loss of the nation by Customs and 
Excise duties. We believe, judging by the previous items, that 
this isa gross exaggeration ; but, in default of exact figures, 
we may let the amount stand at £1,500, 000. 

8. There is not the slightest pretence for the assertion, that one- 
third of our pauperism is caused by indirect taxation. Assuredly, 
the increased dearness of spirits does infinitely more than counter- 
act any such effect, as can by sober men be really believed 
to exist. This item must therefore be omitted altogether, 

9, 10. There is no attempt to prove either of these wild state- 
ments; nor is there any reason for believing that either the trade 
or the manufactures-—much less the landed property of the king- 
dom—suffer at all from indirect taxation ; while it is pe rfectly cer- 
tain that the absence of all painful pressure ¢ and irritation which 
this system produces adds immense ly to the value of property, and 
the security of wealth, which would be greatly imperilled were 
all the Imperial Revenve raised by direct taxation. Striking out 
these items —the account or absence of account of which, may be 
found in the People’s Blue Book, p. 189 et seg., we find 


the corrected Table of Revenue and Costs for 1855, to stand 
as follows :— 
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Net Revenue : , ; . ‘ £70,552,145 
Costs of Collection, Customs and Excise . ; 2,578,069 

‘a Direct Taxes ; ‘ ‘ 750,000 
Superannuations i ae ‘ 350,083 
Traders’ Profits ‘ ‘ 1,530,000 
Losses by Fraud, &ce. we” 1,500,000 
Revenue Prosecutions ‘ ‘ 408,459 


Total ° ° . ‘ ‘ ’ - £77,668,756 


The whole cost to the country, therefore, was about ten per 
cent. on the net Imperial Revenue, 

We have shown before in what manner these burdens are ap- 
portioned among the different classes of society. It may be 
worth while to say a few words as to their effect on individual 
members of the same class. 

A tax on necessaries, or comforts which approach the character 
of necessaries, bears most heavily upon those whose means 
are practically smallest in proportion to their nominal amount. 
The father of four children is poor with £300 a-year; the bache- 
lor who enjoys that income is almost rich. But a tax on 
tea, coffee, sugar, takes a larger sum from the former; not only 
a sum he can less easily spare, but one actually larger in amount. 
These taxes, therefore, are theoretically the worst of all. Again, 
the income tax, and all unavoidable direct taxes—all taxes 
on property, take the same actual amount from each; but the in- 
fliction is much heavier on the first than on the second. On the 
other hand, a tax on mere luxuries presses but lightly on Pater- 
familias, who, God knows! can afford but few; it takes a 
fair slice out of the income of his bachelor brother, who indulges 
in a club, good wine, and cigars. And of all taxes on luxuries, a 
tax on stimulants is the best. For no other luxury is so purely 
selfish ; no other is so mere a luxury; in none is a diminution 
of consumption so little to be deprecated. Now, it appears from 
the figures we have given above that of our total revenue in 
1855* there were raised :— 

By Taxes on Comforts and Necessaries, about . - £14,250,000 
By Taxes on Income, Property, &c., about 7 ‘ 25,250,000 
By Taxes on Luxuries and Stimulants, about. . 28,000,000 


The Post Office, Crown Lands, &e., made up the total. There 
were, then, only fourteen millions out of seventy, levied in a manner 
which took the largest proportion from the neediest individuals of 
each grade of income—or twenty per cent. of the whole; while 
forty per cent. was raised by taxes pressing most severely upon 
those to whom a given income implies the largest amount of means. 
By taxes contributed equally by both, about 35} per cent. of the 
revenue was levied. This is the system which is pronounced by 


* We take this year, because it is that from which the figures of the Blue 
Book are taken, 
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the Liverpool sect to be wasteful, costly, inequitable, oppressive, 
cowardly and cruel. We pass on to that which they would 
substitute. 

It is proposed to levy a tax of 4s. in the pound on all income 
derived from “ realized property ”— land, houses, shares and bonds 
of joint-stock companies, and money in the funds. The proceeds 
of such a tax, by an arbitrary estimate of the author’s, are rated 
at £58,500,000. If we were to calculate them on the actual re- 
turns to the income-tax, they would amount to about £32,000,000. 
But we will, for the nonce, accept the estimate before us. The 
rest of the national revenue is to be raised:—1. By a capitation 
tax of £1 per head on the whole population above the age of four- 
teen, excluding lunatics, paupers, and the like. This, if it could 
be levied, ought to bring in at least £16,000,000; the author 
rates it at £7,500,000, 2. By the retention of certain existing 
taxes, and the proceeds of Crown Lands, amounting to £2,500,000. 
The total is calculated at £67,750,000. It might—if the taxes 
could be collected—reach £51,000,000. 

The tax on income from realized property—exempting that of 
merchants, manufacturers, and professional men; sparing the 
house of Rothschild, and mulcting the widow with £40 from the 
funds—is the grand feature of a plan which is, in one word, a 
plan of confiscation ; a scheme of individual injustice and national 
dishonour utterly without a parallel in the history of civilized 
nations. Its practicability we need hardly discuss. As to its 
moral character, it is enough to quote the testimony of a writer 
whose authority no one will impugn, and whose sympathies are 
strongly, and somewhat exclusively, with the poor; the only living 
Radical capable of statesmanlike thought, and the only Economist 
who looks favourably on communism. Even Liverpool financiers 
must own Mr. John Stuart Mill a master of finance and of poli- 
tical ethics; even Mr. Bright cannot dispute the sincerity of his 
Radicalism. And in these terms Mr. Mill describes, by anticipa- 
tion, the Radical budgets which have since emanated from Liver- 
pool and Rochdale. ‘The italics are our own :— 


“The objection to a graduated property-tax applies, in an aggravated 
degree, to the proposition of an exclusive tax on what is called ‘ realized 
property, that is, property not forming a part of any capital engaged in 
yusiness, or rather in business under the superintendence of the owner, as 
land, the public funds, lent on mortgage, and shares (I presume) in joint- 
stock companies. Except the proposal of applying a sponge to the national 
debt, no such palpable violation of common honesty has found sufficient sup- 
port in this country during the present generation, to be regarded as within 
the domain of discussion. It has not the palliation of a graduated pro- 
perty tax, that of laying the burthen on those best able to bear it; for 
‘realized property’ includes the far larger portion of the provision made 
for those who are unable to work, and consists, in great part, of extremely 
small fractions. J can hardly conceive of a more shameless pretension than 
that the major part of the property of the country, that of merchants, ma- 
nufaeturers, farmers, and shopkeepers should be exempted from its share of 
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taxation ; that these classes should only begin to pay their proportion after 
retiring from business, and if they never retire, should be excused from it 
altogether.” 


This is not all. Of course, if incomes of one kind alone are 
taxable, they become at once less valuable than any other kind of 
income, and their worth in the market is diminished by exactly 
the proportion of the tax to the income, supposing that proportion 
to be a fixed one. That is to say, the value of all realized pro- 
perty would, under the proposed plan, fall at least 20 per cent. 
But as no one could feel any certainty that 4s. would be the 
maximum of the property-tax—as there would be every reason to 
suppose that every fresh object of national desire, every new fancy 
of the public, would be pursued by the simple and easy method 
of adding to that tax—as, moreover, it would be obvious that that 
tax must soon furnish the whole revenue, the element of utter in- 
security would still further diminish the value of all property 
liable to this tax, and the whole burden of that diminished value, 
the whole weight of the provision for the whole expenses of the 
State for the future, would be borne by those who happened to 
possess such property at the moment when the tax came into force. 
We cannot suppose the total depreciation to be less than 33 per 
cent., or, on a total estimated at about 3900 millions sterling, 
about £1,300,000,000. Thus it appears that the People’s Blue 
Book proposes to confiscate, on its own calculation, eight hundred, 
on ours, thirteen hundred millions of the property of certain 
classes for the benefit of the rest. Assure dly this is as simple a 
method of meeting the national needs as could well be devised ; 
the chief objection—no g great one, perhaps, in the author’s eyes— 
being its uncomfortably close family likeness to highway robbery. 

As it is perfectly clear to any man of ordinary sense that a 
capitation-tax of £1 per head could by no means be levied, it is 
only necessary to make one remark upon it. At present the 
working-classes, according to the calculation of the Edinburgh 
Review, pay 22s. a head indirectly in taxes without feeling it ; 
that is, 33s. on every one above the age of fourteen. Under the 
proposed system they would pay about two-thirds of that amount 
in the lump, and at a time when it might be inconvenient or im- 
possible. Would they welcome such a change ? ? Would they not 
tear in pieces the man who had inflicted it upon them? Who 
that knows human nature doubts the result of such an attempt ? 

According to our author, the cost of this method of taxation 
would be only one and a quarter per cent. And he studiously 
omits from calculation all the possible losses, injuries, and so 
forth, which he has carefully calculated above in the case of in- 
direct taxation. We must beg leave to remark that the property- 
tax, levied as proposed, with ‘its obvious injustice and excessive 
demands, would certainly not cost less than the present direct 
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taxes in collection, or two and a half per cent.; while, if the capi- 
tation-tax could be levied at all, it would cost in gatherers, police- 
men, arrests, imprisonments, distresses, convictions for assaulting 
tax-gatherers for concealment, and so forth, not less than twenty 
per cent. His revenue of £70,000,000 then, would be collected 
at a cost of at least £3,000,000, irrespective of the mischief done 
by a spectacle of wholesale State theft from one class of tax- 
payers, and constant violence to be employed against another. It 
would cost, that is to say, about half a million less than at present 
in actual expenses of collection. The annual i injury to property 
would be the interest of the value taken from it by insecurity, 
over and above the amount of the annual tax. If we take this at 
ten per cent., it is half the amount of the tax (twenty per cent.), 
or about £30,000,000 annually. That is to say, under the exist- 
ing system the whole cost to the country of raising a revenue of 
£70,000,000, is £7,000, 000, as shown above; under the pro- 
posed system it would be £33,000,000. We say nothing of the 
increase of every species of mischief and misery by the removal 
of the taxes on intoxicating liquors. But it must be observed 
that this cost of raising the revenue, under the new system, 1s 
grossly aggravated by bei e thrown on a few classes and on a 


single year—that of the change. We have shown that in that 
year a theft would be committed on those classes amounting to 
about thirteen hundred millions: and this while merchants, manu- 


facturers, anc af profession il men, however large their incomes, how- 
ever lavish their expenditure, would o1 ily pay £1 per head on their 
household, and no other taxes whatsoever. 

We have said that the People’s Blue Book is the ablest and 
most logical prod iction of this school. We may add that it 18 
comparatively little disfigured by violence of language and dis- 
honest imputation. The “concluding remarks” show the author’s 
character of mind, akin to the Spiritualist and Socialist enthu- 
siasts, who often possess talent and indus try, but ne ver judgment ; 
whose minds are often strong in parts, but “alm 1ys unsound on the 
whole. We pass from his honest delusions and dreamy projects, 


to a demagogue of a different stamp, far more dangerous, and far 
less re spt ctable. 


Mr. Bright would retain the duties on spirits, tobacco, and so 
forth ; but would repeal the greater part of Customs and Excise 
duties, including those on tea, coffee, and sugar; the income-tax, 
the assessed taxes (except the house -=tax), and the taxes on in- 
surances. He would proceed to fill up the deficit thus cre: ated 


[£26,000,000] by a direct tax not on income but on property 
similar to that described above. 


Now if there be any justice in Mr, Mill’s doctrine—the only 
consistent the ory of taxation we ever heard--that taxation should 


be proportion¢ d to means, not to wealth, or requirements from the 
State, or anything else, it is clear that taxes should be levied in 


— 
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proportion to the income derived from property, and not in pro- 
portion to the property itself. If one man derive a nef income 
of £500 a-year from house property, another from land, another 
from the funds, it is clear that all have the same means (ceteris 
paribus) of hearing taxation, and all the incomes should be taxed 
alike. But the first income is worth, say twelve years’ purchase, 
the second twenty-five, the third thirty ; ; and Mr. Bright’s pro- 
posal is to tax each, on this calculated value, 8s. per cent. This 
would make the three classes contribute as follows :— 


The Houseowner with £500 a year, worth £ 6,000—£24, or 4'8 per cent. on 
his income. 

The Landowner 

The Fundholder 


£12,500—£50, or 10 
£15,000— £60, or 12 


? »” ” 


” 
While the merchant, the manufacturer, the lawyer, and the 
doctor, pay nothing at all! We do not here pause to discuss the 
accuracy of Mr. Bright’ s estimate of the amount of property 


which would fall under the proposed tax ; though there is good 
reason to believe that it would be very much less than he sup- 
poses, and that the classes enumerated would have—to make up 


£26,000,000—to pay respectively £40, £83, and £100, or 8, 
16°6, and 20 per cent. on their incomes, But we are concerned 
rather with the unfairness and disproportion than with the amount 
of a tax which, imposed in such manner as to exempt thie 
wealthiest classes in the country, is so arranged as to be, for all 
possessors of realized property, a graduated confiscation ; far more 
detestable in principle than that advocated by the People’s Blue 
Book, and evincing in the proposer a much worse spirit. Assuredly, 
‘should such a scheme ever enlist a large party in its support, 
the fact would indicate a laxity of pecuniary integrity in national 
affairs, scarcely inferior to American repudiation.’ 

It may seem that we have given undue importance to a sect of 
obscure and harmless fanatics by treating at this length the cru- 
dities of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association. It may be 
thought unnecessary to enter on a detailed refutation of state- 
ments and statistics which carry with them an obvious reductio ad 


absurdum, and to answer men whose converts must be to o ignorant 
of arithmetic and common sense to be open to correction. Even 


Mr. Bright’s imaginative figures of oratory and of arithmetic are 


too generally understood, and their true character too transparent, 


to merit elaborate criticism. The re ason, however, of the atten- 
tion we have bestowed upon the schemes ‘and the writers of the 
school, lies not in any merit or power of theirs, but in the fac- 
titious te bestowed upon them by the recent Budget, 


and by the arguments employed in its defence by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Financial Reformer not unjustly claimed 


* Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill. Vol. 2, p. 373. 
Third edition. 
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that Budget as its own. Its principles, cunningly hidden no dout bt, 
but none the less present, pervade the fin: uncial statement of i 
year. A Customs’ duty, the most equitable and inoppressive of all, 
is flung over; anda pe nny in the p mind j is added to the income- 
tax in lieu of it. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer logically 
carries out his avowed principles—and if he do not, a “ Reformed ” 
Parliament will do it for him—all Customs’ duties, and all taxes on 
stimulants must follow the duty on wine. The rest of the Excise 


must follow the duty on paper. Some for ty millions of revenue 


must be sacrificed, and the expenditure of oy country to that 
amount met by an additional tax on income, if Mr. Gladstone is 
to be, or even to appear, consistent. Such 3 the anticipation 
which brings joy to the hearts of Mr. Robertson Gladstone and 
Mr. John Breht ; such is the prospect which is dearer to the 
school disowned by Manchester than even universal suffrage 


and 
vote by ballot. 


Fifty millions of income-tax, as they well know 

would be felt as a cruel, iniquitous, and intolerable burden; ar nd, 
under such a burden, the “ ignorant patience ” they deplore would 
give place to an angry soreness, which would drive Parliament to 
reduce the Estimates, ruin the efficiency of the Civil Service, 
bre - up the Army, and let the Navy rot in the dockyards ; 
results which Mr. Bright desires, and which his allies would 
endure in or der to get rid 7 the Custom-house, and to turn a few 
scores of Russells, Elliots, Cottons, and other well-named men 
out of a offices the y hold at present. There is one considera- 
tion, however, which these gentlemen overlook. In their opinion, 
the transfer of forty millions from indirect to direct taxation 
would bring a tremendous reduction in the estimates; parsimony 
would bring weakness, and conscious weakness would impose on 
us the profitable ignominy of peace at any price. They forget 
that to peace, as to a quarrel, there must be two oe s; or else 
they count most unreasonab ly upon the honour of Napoleon III., 
and the well-known pacific character of the French. Few among 


them can believe—though some do not scruple to say—that the 
people, generally, would be no worse off if we were ‘to share the 
fate of Savoy. We should then have “social freedom,” and no 
aristocracy. Whether or no we should have lighter taxation than 


t present, we leave the tax-payers of France, and the records of 


an First Empire in Germany and Italy to instruct the merchants 
of Liverpool. It is enough that we have traced the scheme of 
‘“‘ direct taxation ” to its inevitable result of danger and disgrace, 
and have clearly seen at what price we may enjoy that millennium 
of eform Ww hen the poor shall govern, and the ‘pack shall pay. 
Senn of our rez or rs will be inclined to think, perhaps, that we 

have shown scant courtesy to men who, however wrong-heade 4, 
are honest in intention. We have only to say that we have wanted 
them with a forbearance which any single page of their publica- 
tions proves to be as undeserved as it will be unrequited. Except 
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the Teetotal advocates, no party or clique of English writers and 
orators are so virulent, unsparing, and unserupulous j in their abuse 
as the Liverpool Financial Reform Associ ation. Mr. Bright him- 
self, though his invective infinitely surpasses theirs in force and 
vigour, cannot exceed them in violence of scolding. To treat 
assail: ants of this sort with the respect which is due to gentlemen 
capable of observing the ordinary laws of literary and political 
warfare would show a want of discrimination hardly courteous 


towards the latter, 


KRILOFF AND THE RUSSIAN FABULISTS. 


THERE are two monuments in the two capitals of Russia which at 
first sight puzzle and astonish the traveller from the West. We will 
suppose him to have arrived in Moscow by the Napoleonic route, 
through Warsaw and Smolensk. His first visit is, of course, to the 


Kremlin, outside which, in the middle of a large open space, he 
sees a group of statuary admirably executed, but, like most things 
of the kind, telling no very clear story to a person not already 
acquainted with the subject. Some one is appealing to some one 
else. The first some one is Minin, a citizen of Nijni- Novgorod ; 
the second is Prince Pojarsky, whom Minin is calling upon to head 
a band of patriots, assembled by himself, and lead them against 
the Poles, at that time (1612) in possession of Moscow. There 
were no Russian balls oe in London in the year 1612 for the 
benefit of distressed Muscovites ; but Russia was then in a very 
similar position as regards Poland, to what Poland has since occu- 
pied with respect to ‘Russia. This, in a vast majority of cases, is 
news to the traveller, who has in all probability been taught to 
look upon the partition of Poland as quite unjustifiable ; whereas, 
whatever may be said of Austria, and of Prussia, the originator of 
the scheme, it can be urged in defence of Russia that at the first 
division she simply settled a long-standing account with her 
ancient enemy, and re-annexed to her empire a territory which had 
belonged to her for centuries, until, during the Tartar occupation, 
it was wrested from her by the Poles, incited thereto by the Latin 
Church. 

In due time the traveller goes northward to St. Petersburgh, 
where, if he is properly directed, one of his first walks will be 
along the magnificent quays whieh i imprison the frequently insur- 
gent Neva. Ascending the left bank from St. Isaac’s Place, he 
will pass the cathedral ‘of St. Isaac, the statue of Peter, the Taurida 
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Palace (a present from Catherine to Potemkin), the broad approach 
to the interminable Nevsky Perspective, the wonderful monolith 
known as the Alexander Column, the Winter Palace, facing which 
are the Admiralty with its golden spire, and the gloomy- looking 
fortress of Peter and Paul, the Hermitage, which is connected 
with the W inter Palace by a second Bridge of Sighs, and after 
walking a few hundred ys rds (which thanks to the interest of the 
objects that arrest his attention at every step, will have ap- 
peared no appreciable distance), will come to the Summer Garden. 
The Summer Garden—which during the greater part of the year 
is abundantly rich in winter produce ; the trees bei ‘ing laden with 
icicles and the ground cove red with a ple ntiful harvest of snow— 
is, in the season proper to it, the resort of all classes, but chiefly of 
little boys and girls, to whom it is what the garden - of the Tuile- 
rics is to the nurseries of Paris, or Kensington Gardens to those 
of western London. The aciaiadl walks in the Summer Garden 
lead to one central spot, in which stands, or rather sits, a statue of 
a man who does not look much like a general, though of course 
soldiers are the only heroes that Russia cares to honour—a fact 
as well known as that intellectual superiority is systematically per- 
secuted in that unhappy country. However, a great military 
commander would be represented either in uniform, or else as 
Mars without any uniform and wearing nothing but a helmet, like 
Souvaroff in the St. Petersburgh Exercise Ground ; or as Achilles, 

naked and defiant, like the Duke of Wellington i in Hyde Park ; 
whereas the hero of the Summer Garden is attired in a dressing- 
gown, like Béranger in the portraits prefixed to the ordinary 
editions of his works, and like Béranger, is an old man and has a 

stoop in the shoulders and a look of bonhomie mingled with sly 
humour in the face. It is Kriloff, the most popular ¢ author Russia 
has produced, of whose works ten years ago more than eighty 
thousand copies had been sold. There was some meaning in 
placing his statue in the Summer Garden where the children of 
St. Petersburgh play and wander about for hours in the day, for 
there is not a child in Russia who is taught anything in the way 
of books, that does not learn Kriloff’s Fables. The fable-writer 
is sitting in an arm chair, supported by an immense pedestal, on 
the sides of which are medi illions representing the subjects of his 
most celebrated fables; and these designs, which they can at once 


understand, are as inte resting to the children as the pictures in one 
of their favourite “ picture books.” At a first glance, a person 
knowing nothing of Kriloff might imagine from the bears, foxes, 
lions, wolves, and other animals by which he is surrounded, that 
he was some eminent natural historian ; and we are here re- 
minded that the number of beasts whic h adorn his monument, 
suggested two or three years since a capital sarcasm to a distin- 
guished en in sculptor, who had been entrusted with the exe- 
cution of a statue of Nicolas. Some one, not altogether dis- 
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interested in the matter, proposed that the Emperor should be 
represented in the midst of his principal ministers. “ No,” said 
the sculptor, after affecting to entertain the idea, “I should be 
accused of plagiarism ; they would say I had stolen the notion 
from the monument to Kriloff.” 

From what we have said about Kriloff’s Fables being so much 
read by children, it must not be supposed that he was a writer of 
apologues adapted to the meanest capacity. Indeed, however 
much they may be amused by stories of a asking crows to 
sing, and of lambs defe nding themselves verbally against wolves, 
it is quite certain that children seldom understand the me: ming of a 
fable, as is sufficiently shown by their notorious abhorrence of the 
* moral.” 

Kriloff is read by Russians of all ages and of all classes. On 
the occasion of his jubilee he had probably more honour paid to 
him by the authors and literary society of Russia, than was ever 
offered to any writer in any country, At this celebration the Em- 
peror Nicolas caused himself to be represented ; and the object of 
so much attention was not a man who had flattered Russia or the 
Russians, but a satirist whose work, in the words of his com- 
patriot, Nicolas Gogol, “contains severe lessons for every class in 
the empire, from the highest dignitayy of State to the labourer 
of the lowest order.” 

Every remarkable nation seems to have some peculiar form of 
literature, which may not be that in which it most excels, but 
which is eminently characteristic of its genius. For instance, it 
would be an insult to France to say that the high literary quali- 
ties of that nation are chiefly manifested in its vaudevilles, but it 
is not less true that the vaudeville is a species of play which the 
French have cultivated to perfection, and which only thrives on 
French soil. Similarly it would be absurd to say of England, 
that its literary glory is concentred in its great morning news- 
paper, though certaiiily no other country could bring out and 
support a journal like the Times. In the same way we may ‘say 
of Russia, not that its greatest writers are its fabulists, but that in 
these modern times the fable has flourished in Russia as it has 
flourished in no other country, and that several Russian authors 
have attained peculiar excellence in that style of composition. 

As the fabulist of fabulists was a slave, and as Kriloff wrote 
under a very despotic government, it will probably strike many 
persons that the fabular form belongs essentially to a Tyranny, 
and that it was adopted by the Russian writer as being the only 
one that would allow him to publish certain unpz alatable truths, 
which if presented without the least disguise might have been 
pronounced objectionable by the ce nsorship. This, however, will 
not account either for Kriloff, after his first success, confining 
himself, almost exclusively, to the composition of fables, nor for 
the great favour with which those fables were received. He would 
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not, perhaps, in certain instances, have been read with so much 
avidity, but his literary reputation could scarcely have been less, 
if he had never produced a line that had reference to the evils of 
the Russian system of government. 

Another thing which would seem to show that the fable in 
Russia may be regarded as, in some measure, a product of 
despotism, is the success achieved in that country by certain 
pieces of what may be called practical satire—a much milder form 
of protest than the mildest apologue, because it does not neces- 
sarily mean anything at all. 

Let us explain. A student makes a lamp-shade out of the 
portrait of the Emperor Nicolas. An Englishman or Frenchman 
visiting this student for the first time sees merely the Emperor 
Nicolas’ portrait on a lamp-shade, but a Russian entering the 
room understands that the young man regards Nicolas as an 
obstacle to enlightenment. 

At dessert a dinner-out, tired of telling anecdotes, takes a 
quantity of nuts, and covers the bottom of his plate with them. 
On this broad foundation he places a smaller quantity of nuts ; 
above that another layer smaller again, and so on, until he has 
built a pyramid, of which one solitary nut forms the summit, 
He then points out to the,company that he has constructed the 
material similitude of the Russian Table of Ranks, or “ Tchinns,” 
with the Emperor above, and the people beneath. The guests 
look, and probably do not admire, but the exhibitor has not yet 
finished. He shakes his plate, the nuts are all mixed together, 
and it is now impossible not to observe how much one nut is like 
another, and that those which occupied the highest positions cannot 
be distinguished from those which were at the bottom. 

By a similar kind of device, Poushkin is said* to have exem- 
plified the proportion of Russian blood flowing in the veins of 
the reigning family. For Russian blood he took wine ; for German, 
water; and showed how, through the continual addition of water, 
the presence of the wine was now scarcely recognizable in the 
mixture. Such a test of nationality (for the rest most imperfect) 
is, of course, one that no reigning family in Europe could stand ; 
but the illustration, like that of the nuts, is, as far as it goes, 
ingenious and striking; and this, together with the impossibility 
of expressing anything of the kind in so many plain words, 
appears to have gained for both these “pleasantries in action” 4 
very extended celebrity. But the fact is, the Russians are, and 
have always been, fond of quaint illustrations, of humorous 
allegories, and of such condensations of popular wisdom as are 
found in the picturesque proverbs of their country; and, appre- 
ciating jokes, we can understand that they must, now and then, 


* By M. Golovin, by M. Prosper Mérimée (who perhaps borrows the anec- 
dote from M. Golovin), and afterwards by a number of other writers. 
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enjoy a quiet joke against their rulers, especially when we remember 
that it is with such weapons that they can attack them most 
successfully. But provided they publish nothing that tends to 
bring the Emperor himself into disrespect, there is not, nor was 
there, during the last reign, any reason why an author, wishing to 
expose the vices of the Russian administration, should do so 
only through the medium of fables. M.Cyprien Robert, Professor 
of Slavonian Literature at the College of France, says, with truth, 
that “on this subject the utmost latitude is allowed to popular 
criticisms ; provided the person of the Czar is spared, everything 
else is permitted. What Gogol has written about the Musco- 
vite administration could not have been printed in any German 
State.” 

We consider then, that im writing fables, Kriloff simply followed 
the bent of his own natural genius, which was eminently Russian ; 
but he, at the same time, took adv antage of his favourite literary 
form to attack the vices of Russian ministers and officials, and 
sometimes even to give a hint to the Emperor himself. In a 
celebrated Russian comedy produced in the year 1823, one of the 
principal personages enters “ with a piece of good news,” which 
is to the effect that “in all lyceums, schools, and gymnasiums, 
nothing, save military exercises, is to be taught, and that books 
are to be reserved for grand occasions.” ‘If we mean to strike 
the evil at its root,” says another, “we must throw all the books 
into the fire.” “ Not at all,” continues a third; “there are dif- 
ferent kinds of books, but if I were censor, I should certainly be 
inexorable in regard to fables. I should dread them like the Evil 
One. They are full of jests about Lions and Ex agles ‘s. Say what 
you will, these are animals, but also they are Czars.’ 

Doubtless, Kriloff is the writer whose fables this official is 
represented as having “dreaded like the Evil One.” Doubtless, 
too, it is, in part, Kriloff’s liberal tone that makes the author of 
Revelations of Russia speak of him in that work as “ perhaps the 
first fabulist of any age or country, and, at all events, by far the 
most shining light of Russian literature ;” but it, nevertheless, 
appears certain to us that if Russia had been as free a country as 
England, Kriloff would still have written those of his fables 
which do most honour to his name. 

We have said that the Russians have naturally a great liking 
for fables ; and, before Kriloff published a line, three authors had 
already gained a high reputation as fable writers. Of these, one 
was Soumarokoff, a poet of Catherine’s time, chiefly known by his 
tragedies, the two others being Dmitrieff and Khemnitzer, Kriloff’s 
contemporaries, but his predecessors in literature. Dmitrieff was 
for many years Minister of Justice, and before his death, with 
characteristic good sense, published a final edition of his works, 
corrected and diminished. It is interesting to know that Kriloff’s 
earliest fables were submitted to Dmitrieff, who at once recog- 
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nized their merit, and encouraged his competitor to pursue a 
path in which he soon eclipsed the glory of all his forerunners. 

Khemnitzer commenced life as a surgeon, but disliking that 
sanguinary profession, went into the army, and served i in a cam- 
paign against the Turks. “This,” he said, “was going out 
of the rain into the river.” Afterwards he left the military 
service, and was appointed Consul at Smyrna. One of Khem- 
nitzer’s fables appears to us so strikingly Russian in tone, and is, 
moreover, so amusing, that we subjoin a translation of it, after 
which we shall confine our attention exclusively to Kriloff. The 
original, like all modern Russian fables, is in verse; but we shall 
not attempt to give a poetical version of it, 


METAPHYSICS. 

A father had heard that children were sometimes sent beyond 
the sea to be educated, and that he, who had been beyond the 
sea, could be at once distinguished from him who had not. 

So not to be behind others, the father decided to send his son 
across the ocean that he might learn something nseful; but the 
boy returned a greater dunce than before. He had falle n into 
scholastic hands, had had ine xplicable things explained to him, 
but had learnt nothing and remained a fool. 

Formerly in his simplicity the boy would talk of simple sub- 
jects, but now of the loftiest things and quite unreasonably. The 
dull did not understand him before, bat now even the clever 
could make nothing of him, and his fainily, the town, and the 
whole world grew weary of his nonsensical talk. 

Mad from me taphy sic al study, pondering on the old subject, 
seeking the beginning of all beginnings, he was ascending into 
the clouds, when, as he proceeded along the road, he stumbled 
and fell into a pit. 

His father, who happened to be with him, ran to fetch a rope, 
with which to rescue Wisdom from the Abyss and bring him up 
into the world again. : 

In the meanwhile the clever youth sat in the pit and reflected 
what could be the reason of his stumbling and falling into it. 
“The cause was probably an earthquake, and my rapid fall into 


the pit may be accounted for by central attraction and the 
pressure of the air.” 


The father came back with the rope. “Here,” he said, “is 8 
rope for you; take hold of it and I will pull you out ; hold fast.” 

“No, do not pull yet, tell me first » and the student 
began to rave as usual—“ What manner of thing is a rope ?” 


The father was not a learned man, but he possessed common 
sense ; and without regarding the scientific side of the question, 


replied: “A Tope is a thing for pulling out people who have 





fallen into a pit.” 


“For such a purpose some other instrument should be in- 
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vented,” said the learned youth, continuing his own mode of 
talking ; “and so this is a rope?” 

“Time is necessary for what you propose,” replied the father, 
“and it is lucky we have the rope here at hand.” 

“ And what 1s time ?” recommenced the son. 

“Ah! time is a thing I shall not lose with a fool; remain 


where you ave,” said the father, “till I come again.” 





What if we were to collect all the utterers of absurdities and 
untruths, and throw them into a pit to keep company with this 
youth ? But we should want a large pit! 





Let us now speak of Kriloff’s writings and life, of which all 
that is interesting in the latter is closely connected with his 
career as a fabulist. Ivan Andreievitch Kriloff was born in 

Moscow, February 2nd, 1768. His father was a captain in the 
army, and during the insurrection of Pougatcheff, was entrusted 
with the defence of Orenburg, where not only the captain him- 
self, but also little Kriloff and his mother were in considerable 
danger, for the Pretender swore that when he took the city he 
would put the commandant and all his family to death. Pougat- 
cheff, however, was himself captured, and Captain Kriloff after- 
wards left the military for the civil service and was made president 
of the magistracy at Tver, where he died when his son was only 
eleven years of age. Young Kriloff received all his early education 
from his mother, except such literary knowledge as he managed 
to acquire by reading very assiduously the books left by his 
father. He appears, when only fourteen years old, to have written 
a comic opera, of which the best his biographers can say is, that 
fortunately it was never published. What convinces us, however, 
that even at this early age, the boy possessed considerable talent, 
is the fact that he sold his operetta to a publisher for sixty roubles. 
The bookseller who made so daring an investment was also a 
composer, and probably intended to set young Kriloff’s libretto 
to music. Nothing, however, came of it, except that the youth- 
ful author received his sixty roubles, or rather, by his own wish, 
sixty roubles’ worth of books which he chose himself from the 
publisher’s shop, selecting among other works those of Moliére, 
Racine, and Boileau. Probably it was the study of Racine that 
created in him a temporary taste for tragedy, ne however, led 
to no good result. 

Kriloff had already entered the Government service. He re- 
mained in it until he was twenty-five, when he resigned his post, 
and for twelve years afterwards lived by contributing to various 
journals and magazines, occupying himself, at the same time, with 
the direction of a printing-office. One of his first enterprises in 
literature was a satirical journal, entitled The Ghosts, in which, 


even then, the love of the Russians for everything foreign, and 
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their constant use of French words in ordinary conversation, ap- 
pear to have been favourite subjects of raillery. It was not until 
he was thirty-eight years of age that Kriloff wrote anything that 
gave promise of his future greatness; but, in the meanwhile, he 
had seen much of the world, had read a great many French and 
German works, had learnt Italian, and had even taught himself 
the violin, on which instrument he is said to have played as well 
as the best virtuosi of the day. This last accomplishment cannot, 
it is true, have aided Kriloff much in the composition of his 
fables ; but it is interesting to know that he had the temperament 
and tastes of a musician, which, for the rest, might be guessed, 
not from the melody of his verse, which does not necessarily im- 
ply that the poet can tell one tune from another, but from certain 
subjects that he has treated, and from his mode of treating them. 

After passing several years with Prince Serge Galatzin, Governor 
of Riga, first as secretary, and afterwards, when the Prince had 
left the service, as tutor to his children, Kriloff went, in 1806, to 
Moscow, where he became acquainted with Dmitrieff, then at the 
height of his reputation. Kriloff translated, or rather imitated, 
La Fontaine’s Le Chéne et Le Roseau and La Fille difficile dans 
la choix d’un Mari, and showed them to the celebrated fable-writer, 
who, as we have already mentioned, encouraged his future rival, 
and assured him that he had at length discovered the style especi- 
ally suited to his talent. From this time, with the exception of a 
brief return to his premiers amours in the following year, when he 
wrote another piece for the stage, Kriloff gave himself up en- 
tirely to the composition of fables, and, in 1808, published his 
first collection, which, though it included only twenty-three speci- 
mens, at once made him famous. We need hardly say, that after 
his first essays he no longer confined himself to imitations of La 
Fontaine, in which, as it appears to us, he is never so happy as in 
his own original compositions. 

In reading those eternal reproductions of A®sop, it is curious to 
observe how each successive fabulist, unable to rival the terseness 
and plainness of the old Phrygian, has sought to improve upon 
him by adding new details to his simple, natural legends. Take 
the “Wolf and the Lamb,” for instance, which, in sop is 
told in a few lines, It is longer in Phedrus, longer still in La 
Fontaine, and longest of all in Kriloff. And though Kriloff’s 
“Wolf and the Lamb” is very interesting, and contains some 
ingenious points, which are not to be found in the same fable as 
treated by his predecessors, it is not so good as La Fontaine’s, 
which is not so good as that of Phzdrus, which, finally, is not so 
good as that of A’sop. In the Latin, the French, and the Russian 
version, the Greek fable still appears as the essence. In all four, 
the wolf complains that the lamb is troubling the stream ; in all, 
the lamb replies that he is drinking below the wolf; in all, the 
wolf rejoins, that the lamb, “his father and mother, and all his 
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hateful race, are industriously opposed to him;” and in all, the 
wolf ends by devouring the lamb. Nothing can be added to the 
above, which is the substance of Esop’s fable, without appearing 
superfluous to all except those who consider, like the devoted ad- 
mirers of La Fontaine, that the great merit of a fable lies in the 
style. Phdrus makes the wolf attack the lamb’s family one 
by one. “Six months ago you spoke ill of me.” “Six months 
ago I was not born.” “ Your father spoke ill of me,” &c., all of 
which is mes but in no way increases the philosophical value 
of the fable. La Fontaine, as we have observed, again adds to 
the story, and Kriloff introduces, not only the lamb’s relatives, 
but his shepherd, and the dogs of the flock, and makes the 
wolf, by way of conclusion, say cynically to his young friend, “ If 
you hav e no other failing, you are in fault in so far that I am very 
hungry, and wish to eat you.” 

However, out of upwards of two hundred fables composed by 
him, Kriloff has not borrowed the subject of more than thirty, 
which, in the index to his book, are distinguished from the rest 
by means of asterisks affixed to the titles, And yet, because the 
ground- work (and in some cases the general form of these thirty) 
appears to have been taken from La Fontaine, M. Bougeault,* and 
every French writer who mentions Kriloff, calls him the Russian 
La Fontaine, whereas, if he is to be compared to any one, he is a 
Russian A’sop—the difference between sop and La Fontaine 
being, of course, that the former was a great inventor whereas the 
latter invented nothing but some of the details, and occasionally 
the structure of his fables. M. Bougeault reminds us, with much 
naiveté, that M. Viennet also finds his own subjects, and asks 
whether he is, for that reason, to be set above La Fontaine. But 
this is like comparing the invention of a perambulator to that of 
the steam-engine. We are quite ready to admit that neither M. 
Viennet, nor anyone else, for that matter, could, out of the 
Horatian story of the “ Town Mouse and the Country Mouse,” 
have composed such a charming fable as La Fontaine’s Le rat de 
Ville et le rat de Campagne ; but we are still more certain that 
neither M. Viennet nor La Fontaine himself could have written 
one of the best fables of Kriloff. The French called their La Fon- 
taine the fable-tree—/e fablier—which, however, would have been 
a finer compliment if the fruit he bore had been his own. They 
argue as if the subject of a fable were nothing; we maintain 
that it is everything, and that a good fable may be told in verse, 
in prose, in five lines or in twenty and that as long as the sub- 
ject is fairly presented, it will produce its effect. Did sop or 
La Fontaine write the “ Fox and the Grapes?” And however that 
may be, why will not the French understand the moral of that 


* Author of Kriloff,ou le La Fontaine Russe ; sa vie et ses Fables. Gar- 
nier fréres, Paris. 
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fable, and cease to undervalue a great original fable-writer because 
the country of La Fontaine has been unable to produce one? 
The French (with the exception of M. Bougeault, who, though 
he ranks Kriloff a little lower than La Fontaine, has published 
in the book previously alluded to, some excellent translations of 
the fables), have indeed treated the Russian author very badly. 
In 1825, Count Orloff, wishing to spread the fame of his illus- 
trious countryman throughout Europe, engaged a number of the 
most celebrated authors of France (not very rich in authors just 
then), and of Italy, to translate a hundred of Kriloff’s Fables 
into French and Italian verse. A volume was printed, in which 
each of the translated fables was given, first in Russian, then in 
French, and then in Italian. The book was adorned with a portrait 
of Kriloff, and enriched by an introduction from the pen of M. 
Lemontey of the Institute. The experiment was a curious one ; 
and as any one (after the event) might have foreseen, was attended 
with no success. Seriously speaking, how could it have been other- 
wise, when not one of the translators understood Russian? The 
work was performed in this manner:—First, Count Orloff pre- 
pared a literal version in French of the fables he wished to 
have versified ; then, the eminent writers took the Count’s prose, 
put it into rhyme, and in doing so altered whatever they thought 
fit. One author went so far as to invent a moral of his own, which 
happened to be quite at variance with the meaning of the fable 
entrusted to his poetical guardianship. In the original, a groping, 
inquiring man, intended to typify the critic who, no matter in 
what sphere, has an eye only for the smallest details, has been to 
a museum of natural history, and comes back with an inter- 
minable account of the flies and beetles stuck on pins, and of all 
the entomological riches of the place. ‘ And what did you 
think of the elephant?” his friend asks. The curious, mimute 
observer goes on to describe the number of moths he has seen. 
“ But that magnificent elephant ?” repeats the friend; “ To tell 
the truth,” replies the “Inquiring Man” (which is the title of 
the fable), “the elephant, somehow or other, escaped my notice.” 
The Russian fable has no Moral, and in supplying this apparent 
omission, the French writer has boldly taken the part of the “ In- 
quiring Man,” and has recorded his opinion, that the vulgar alone 
admire what is great; and that the “true sage” takes eternal 
pleasure in the contemplation of minute perfection. M. Le- 
montey’s introduction to the Orloff edition of Kriloff, of which 
the materials appear to have been supplied by the Count himself, 
is very interesting. The author explains the backwardness of 
Russia in civilization by the perpetual invasions, first, of Tartars, 
and afterwards of Poles, from which the Muscovites suffered 
from the thirteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
gives some account of the Russian language, and especially of its 
vast poetic resources; pays a compliment to Count Orloff, 
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and sounds the praises of his collaborateurs, in the style of 
the Empire. The work has been executed par de graves 
écrivains ; among whom he mentions the Count de Ségur, Auteur 
dune Histoire Universelle, Parseval-Grandmaison, Le Chantre de 
Philippe Auguste; Boissy d’Anglas, Le Plutarque de Males- 
herbes, and so on. The most likely of the contributors, were 
such men as Dumersan, Picard and Duval, the comic drama- 
tists; but all, in their “imitations,” have gone far away from 
their originals; generally spinning them out toa most enfeebling 
length, and never troubling themselves in the least to follow 
the Russian author. Kriloff is never declamatory or emphatic, 
never says a word too much; and in his Morals, especially, he has 
the true ‘brevity which belongs to wit. The French authors, how- 
ever, have in some instances, as we have seen, tagged Morals 
to his fables when they were not wanted (thus spoiling the 
entire design); and in others have extended a Moral of two lines 
into a sermon of twenty. Let us show the reader, for instance, 
how Rouget de Lisle, one of the most conscientious of the French 
“adapters” engaged by Count Orloff, treated Kriloff’s fable of 
“ The Geese.” 

The Geese are being driven to market rather hastily, for their 
master is late; and the fabulist explains that in certain cases, 
neither geese nor men can be spared. A traveller is walking 
along the same road, and to him the flock complain, as follows :— 


“The low-born fellow little knows 
W..en driving birds like us with blows, 
That we descend from those great geese 
Who once were praised in classic tome, 
And will be praised till time shall cease 
As Saviours of Imperial Rome.” 


“Well, what of that? We all have heard the story; 
Your ancestors saved Rome ; to them the glory. 
But what have you done?” quoth the curious stranger, 
“ Why, when the Roman city was in danger, 
Our ancestors—” 
“T know; 

But show 
What good yourselves have done ?”’ 

* Oh, none! 


“ Then leave your ancestors alone, 
Nor claim a glory not your own, 
They saved, ‘tis true, their native land, 
But you, oh, vain inglorious band, 
Are only fit 
For the roasting-spit !” 








My fable’s done; I could explain the text ; 
But no; our little goslings might be vexed, 


Instead of this Moral, of which the form is very novel, 
and which is, of course, much better in the original than in our 
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translation, M. Rouget de Lisle gives us five long lines,* forget. 
ting that the Russian author has only supplied point for two. 
From this specimen, one of the least unfavourable that could be 
selected, the reader may judge how Kriloff fared at the hands of 
the other distinguished French writers who undertook to present 
him to their compatriots. 

That we may not have to return to this particular branch of our 
subject, we will here give a few more examples of the happy man- 
ner in which Kriloff frequently introduces his Morals. In a fable 
entitled “ The Two Boys” a couple of youths are lamenting the im- 
possibility of getting at some nuts with which a tree close to them 
is laden, the boughs of which are quite beyond their reach. One 
suggests to the other that he shall climb on his shoulders for 
the benefit of both, and in this way contrives to obtain an excel- 
lent position in the middle of the tree. The fortunate youth then 
begins to eat the nuts, but he only throws the shells to his com- 
panion. “Alas!” says Kriloff— 


‘Alas! my memory tells 
Of men thus raised to place, 
Who've not e’en had the grace 
To throw their friends the shells !” 


In “ The Swan, the Crab, and the Pike,” we find that unsuitable 
trio agreeing to dri aw a load, but when the time for drawing it 
arrives, the swan flies into the air, the crab walks backwards, and 
the pike goes into the sea. There upon the fabulist remarks : 

“Which was right and which was wrong, 
I really can’t pretend to say ; 
But this I know, they laboured long, 
And the load stands still to the present day.” + 


The “Ass and the Nightingale” shows us the thick-skinned animal 
giving himself airs of conhoisseurship, and asking the sweetest 
singer of the woods to favour him with a song. He listens. All 
Nature is enchanted with the warbling of the bird; but the jackass 
shakes his head. “Not a bad voice,” he observes, “but you 
should take a few lessons from the village cock.’”’ Here is the 
moral— 


“What most the poet fears, 
Is the critic with long ears.” 


A gentleman asks a friend to dine at his house, and, after the 


* Si je voulais mater les insolentes j joies 
De tant d’oisons sans palme, aux airs pleins de hauteur, 
Quel texte & commenter! Chut! indiscret censeur, 
Le temps présent est l'arche du Seigneur, 
Ne faisons pas crier les ojes. 
+ It was imagined by the Russians, at the 1 eginning of the Crimean war, 


that the English and the French and the Turks would pull together, like 
the pike, the crab, and the swan. Hence several caricatures suggested by 
Kriloff’s fable. 
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manner of the old Russian proprietors, entertains him with a 
concert. The guest does not think much of the music, and says 
so. The host takes the part of his musicians, and defends them 


in the following fashion :— 


“ As instrumentalists they’re bad, but then 
Remember what these players are as men ; 
They cannot fiddle, but they have this merit— 
They never touch a drop of wine or spirit.” 


“But,” says the moralist, in a couplet which has since become 
a proverb, and which, in our humble opinion, is an excellent 
one— 
“But I say drink, if drinking be your mood, 
And when you're working, let your work be good !” 


Henceforward we shall not attempt to reproduce even a frag- 
ment of these fables in verse, but will translate some literally into 
prose, and will give a sufficient account of others which, apart 
from all appropriateness and elegance of style, are interesting either 
from their applicability to persons and things in Russia, or from 
their general philosophic merit. To begin, every one knows 
that the great curse of Russia is the tyranny of the officials, who 
are, of course theoretically speaking, amenable to the law, but 
against whose persecutions, practically, a poor man without influ- 
ence can do nothing. The officials, then, are the wolves in the 
following fable of 


THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP. 


“The wolves led the sheep such a life that at last they could 
scarcely exist, and it was absolutely necessary that the Government 
should interfere to save them. ‘To this end a council was held. It 
is true the greater number of those present were wolves, but it is 
not every w olf that has a bad name; and there have been instances, 
which must not be forgotten, of w olves, when they were satisfied, 
walking quite peaceably past a flock. Why, then, should not 
wolves be admitted into the council? for though we must pro- 
tect the sheep, still we must not be unjust to the wolves. 
Accordingly, a council was formed in the thickest part of the 
wood, where the members deliberated, debated, heard evidence, 
and at last made a law, which was, word for word, as follows :— 
“As soon as a wolf is found troublesome in the neighbourhood of 
a flock, and begins to annoy the sheep, then any sheep, without 
distinction of rank, has a right to take the wolf by the neck, and 
drag him instantly before the bar of the council. And nothing in 
this law shall be added or taken away.’ ” 


“ But though it is said that wolves are liable to punishment, 
VOL. III. 3c 
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is the fabulist’s conclusion, “I find that, let the sheep be accusers 
or accused, the wolves still devour them.” 

The frequent collusion between officials when one is the accused 
and the other the judge, is illustrated in a fable called “ The Pike.” 
The pike has been plundering the pond in which he lives. The 
little fishes have abundance of proofs, and the culprit is taken 
before the tribunal in a manner suitable to his dignity, that is to 
say, in a large basin of water. There was no need to go far for 
the judges; they lived close by, and grazed on the banks of the 
pond. ‘There were two asses, two or three goats, and to aid them, 
a skilled jurisconsult, a most experienced fox, was joined to their 
number. People said that the fox’s table was never without fish ; 
indeed, the pike gave him as much as he wanted—charitable soul! 
However, it seemed impossible to shake the impartiality of the 
Judges, for this time the guilt of the pike was beyond all doubt. 
It was resolved to inflict a terrible punishment, and, that other 
ellaine might be deterred from like offences, he was sentenced 
to be hanged. “Oh,” said the fox, “hanging is too good 
for him. 1 call upon you, venerable tribunal, to visit his crime 
with a punishment even more severe. Let us drown him!” 
“The fox is right!” eried the judges in chorus, and thereupon 
the thief was taken and thrown into the river. 

“The Fox and the Marmot” is a lesson for bribe-takers. 
“Whither are you running,” says the latter to the former, 
“without daring to look on either side of your” “Calumny, 
calumny!” replie s the fox, “I have been driven out as a rogue, 
but you know whether I rendered justice or not in that poultry. 
yard, ‘There was nothing to gain there; it was a most ungrateful 
office ; I had no sleep at night, by day I had s sarcely time to eat 
a mouthful; my health was even suffering by it; and after all, 
through hatred and calumny, I am disgraced. Call me a thief 
indeed! I only ask you whethe vr I can be justly accused of the 
slightest act of dis shonesty ¢ ” “Certainly not, my dear friend,” 
is the re ply, “but I must say to my re gret that I have sometimes 
seen a little down around your muzzle,’ 

“ More than one functionary,” says Kriloff in the Moral, “ com- 
plains of his poverty, and declares that neither he nor his wife 
ever received presents. Nevertheless, in time he builds a villa, 
and buys an estate. How does he balance his disbursements and 
receipts? If you wanted to prove before a judge that he had taken 
bribes, you would find it ve ry difficult ; yet every one must acknow- 
ledge that the down is quite ‘visible round the centle man’s mouth.” 

The dull, stupid rogue of an official who steals very quietly 
on a small irale is shown to us in the fable of “The Ass.’ The 
animal in question robs the garden at his leisure, until his master, 
attaching much importance to the beast, and fearing to lose him, 
fastens a bell to his neck. The Ass is delighted at receiv- 
ing this “decoration,” and fancies himself a very important 
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personage, but unfortunately for him, he can now no longer in- 
dulge his felonious tastes without the knowledge of his master, 
and he gets so many blows and so little food, that he is soon re- 
duced to a skeleton. According to the Russian fabulist, a good 
many official rogues are caught in this manner. In obscure posi- 
tions they can rob to their heart’s content. But let the bell of 
rank be attached to them, and the chances are they will be found 
out. We presume, however, that this applies only to such officials 
as are fairly typified by the Ass. 

The comedy writer quoted at the beginning of this article has 
told us that in fables “ Lions and Eagles” in reality mean Czars. 
(According to this dictum, Kriloff’s fable of the young lion who re 
ceives his education from the eagle ought to have some reference to 
the instruction of princes, and would mean that what is ve ry useful 
knowledge for the son of one king is for another of a different 
country without any utility. At all events, Kriloff thought that 
the very best education for a Russian who was destined to play an 
import ant part in the government of his country was not that 
which he would receive even from the most enlighte ned and lofty- 
minded personage in a foreign land. The lon, determined to 
qualify his son for the throne he will one day have to fill, and 
“that the people may not blame the father for the faults of his 
son,” thinks how he can best instruct the heir in kingly duties. 
Shall he send him to the fox? No; the fox is clever, but fond of 
deceit, which is not becoming in a king. Shall he give him to 
the mole? There has been a great talk “about the mole’s love of 
order, of his prudence in never taking a step without groping, of 
his economy and foresight in preparing grain for his own table ; 
in a word, the mole is a “great animal for trifles, but unfortunately 
he can only see just beyond his nose. “The mole’ s order,” reflects 
his majesty, “is good “enough for him, but a lion’s kingdom is 
larger than a mole’s burrow.” Shall he take a panther as his son’s 
preceptor? The panther is courageous, strong, and moreover is a 
great tactician; but then he understands nothing of the rights 
citizens, and what lessons in government could he give to a kine 
who should be at once a judge, a minister, and a warrior? No; 
the panther knows only how to fight, and is not fit to give instruc- 
tion to a royal child. 

In short, none of the animals, not even the elephant, “ who is 
honoured in the forests as Plato in Greece,” appeared to the liou 
worthy to educate his son. At last another king, the king of the 
feathered tribe, who had a great friendship for ‘the lion, and had 
heard of his majesty’s difficulty, offered himself to educate the 
heir. The lion was delighted, and without delay sent his son to 
the eagle. he heir had some natural ability, and made such 
progress under the eagle’s tuition, that soon all the birds of the 
wood were full of his praise. 


When, after many years, the young lion came back to his father, 
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the latter assembled all his subjects, and said to his son, “My 
beloved, you are my only heir; my eyes are turned towards the 
grave, but you are just entering the world, and I willingly give 
up to you my entire kingdom, but tell me first what you have 
learnt, and how you intend to make your people happy.” 

“ Papa,” exclaims the son, “I know what no one here knows. 
From the eagle to the quail, I can tell where each bird most in- 
creases, on what it subsists, what eggs it has, and all the necessities 
of its life; and here is a certificate from my master to prove it. 
And now, as vou propose to leave the government to me, I will at 
once begin aud teach the beasts how to build nests.” 


The fable of the “ Two Razors,” though of general applicability, 
is understood to have had special reference to the Emperor 
Nicolas’s selection of his ministers. A man at an inn is seen 
attempting to shave with a blunt razor and hacking his face 
terribly in the operation. It is suggested to him that he should 
throw away the blunt razor and try instead a sharp one of the 
finest steel ; but he declines the advice, saying, that he is afraid 
of cutting himself. ‘Some persons,” says the moral, “are afraid 
of clever men, and patiently make use of fools.” 

Another of Kriloff’s fables, which was addressed so evidently 
to the Emperor that it never was published, was written as if to 
illustrate Nicolas’ treatment of Yermoloff. This general was pro- 
bably the most popular commander Russia had had since Souvaroff, 
aud he was so much loved by the army of the Caucasus, that, ac- 
corljing to general report the Emperor was jealous of his influence 
with the troops, and in spite of his important services recalled him, 
and placed him en retraite. This suggested toKriloff a fable, in 
which the owner of a high-spirited horse, whose greatest delight is 
to serve his master and carry him bounding over the plains, is 
represented as shutting up his steed in the stable and leaving 
him to pine away in inactivity. The Emperor Nicolas is said to 
have read the fable, which was circulated in manuscript (as indeed, 
were many of Kriloff’s fables before they were printed), and to 
have sent for the author and remonstrated with him on having 
produced it. This is, of course, one of those stories, of which the 
veracity cannot be guaranteed, and which, as the newspapers say, 
“we publish as it has reached us;” but, it is quite certain, that 
the fable in question is well known in Russia, and that the anecdote, 
as we have given it, finds general credence. We must add that the 
Emperor Nicolas, who has been accused of various acts of mean- 
ness which he never committed, seems to have borne no ill-will to 
Kriloff for having written this fable; indeed, from first to last, 
his kindness to this illustrious and truly patriotic man was un- 
varying. 

When the court itself received a hint occasionally, the courtier, 
a personage who has always been a favourite mark for satirists, 
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was of course not to be spared. There is nothing, however, very 
severe, though there is a great deal that is true, in the fable— 
one of the best of the kind—of the squirrel who takes service at 
the court of the lion. The lion has promised the squirrel a cart- 
load of nuts, for the sake of which, the latter ceases to play with 
his companions, and, whether gay or sad, waits upon his majesty 
every day with a smiling face. Sometimes he thinks of the j joyous 
life led by the other squirrels, aud determines to join them for a 
time, but no sooner has he made this resolution than some im- 
portant duty calls him to the palace. At last he grows old, his 
majesty gets tired of him, and without much ceremony tells ‘him 
to withdraw from the court. The rejected one, at the same time, 
receives the munificent donation that had been promised to him; a 
whole cart-load of nuts of the finest quality. Indeed, it would 
have been difficult to find such nuts elsewhere, and the only pity 
is that the squirrel, having now lost all his teeth, cannot crack 


them! 

Kriloff has written so many excellent fables of general interest 
that we scarcely know which to speak of, and w hich to pass over. 
One of the most popular is that of “The Cat and the Cook,” in 
the conception of which we see the vigorous shrewdness of the 
Kussian mind reflected quite as strikingly as in the “ Metaphysics” 
of Khemnitzer, and in a more artistic “allegorical form. The cook 
was a great rhetorician, and was fond of preaching to the cat, 
whom, on one occasion, finding it necessary to visit the neighbour- 
ing tavern, he left in charge of the kitchen, enjoining him with 
much eloquence to “preserve the eatables from the mice. On his 
return the cook, to his horror and amazement, found “ Vaska” 
devouring a roast chicken, while by his side lay the evidence of 
previous guilt in the shape of an empty pie-crust. “Oh, you 
wretch, you glutton!” exclaims the cook. “ Are you not ashamed, 
that the very walls should see you, to say nothing of men !” 
Vaska continues to eat the chicken. “ W hy, until now you were 


reputed an honest cat, you were even held up as a pattern of 
virtue; and at present, oh dear, what a disgrace! the neighbours 
will say, ‘ that cat Vasko, i is a rogue; that cat Vaska, is a thief ; 
he is not fit to come into the kitchen, nor even into the yard ; he 
is like a hungry wolf near a sheep-fold, and is the pest and the 
poison of the place.’ ” 


Vaska hears and eats. 

“The orator,” says Kriloff, “gave full flow to his words, and 
there would apparently have been no end to his moralizing ; 
when suddenly he perceived that while he had been talking, the 
cat had finished the chicken.’ We can fancy the Emperor 
Nicolas enjoying this fable and saying to himself that the moral, 
as follows, might have been profitably studied by Louis Philippe: 

—“<I give this picce of advice to other cooks, and would have 
them aaethe it on the kitchen wall; ‘not to waste words when 
force should be employed.’ ” 
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Another favourite fable of Krilofs is the one known as “Ty 
(Juartet. [he ape, the ass, the goat, and the bear, form a 
quartet society. They have all they ean possibly want ; a violon- 
cello, an alto, a couple of violins, and plenty of music. They go 
out into the meadow and sit under the lime-trees to charm the 
world with their art. They strike, they tear at the strings, but no 
harmony comes of it, ‘S ton! or 

‘ It. Stop, stop | cries the ape ; “how ean 
We play quartets thus? we are not properly seated. You, my 
dear bear with the bass, must sit facing the alto, and I will tak 
up my position opposite the second violin; all will then be admir- 
able, and the woods and hills will dance to our music.” They 
arrange themselves accordingly, aud recommence the quartet ; but 
st {| j rojes "| “ f ' 7 
till 1f goes wrong, f ‘ ’ 

_ 1B Wait a mome nt, [ have discovered the 

seCT? { 4 ‘f s* ( , , . 
ecret, mays the ass; “we shall £0 well together if we sit in a 
row. I'he advice of the ass is followed, and the musicians sit in 
1 straight line; but still they have no success. Then there are 
fresh disputes, and they are quarrelling as to how they ought to 
sit, when a nightingale, alarmed at the noise, flies towards them, 
’ s at °° Te ete idle ‘TH ‘ j 
- . at ones requested to decid their doubts, ‘We have 
struments, musie-books, and everything,” they say, “and only 
wish to know how we should sit.” 

“To be a musician,” replies the nightingale, “ one must have 


other ears than yours; without knowledge or taste, you may sit as 
you please, you will make no music.” 
1 ry “of Kalo? has moralized on man’s weakness for cold, 
and some oO ' ahleg . ' 
Ariloff S fables On thi monetary question are exceed 


ingly happy. In one of these, Fortune appears to a beggar, and 


oflers him as much gold as his bag will hold, warning him at the 
same time that, if any of it touches the ground, it will instantly 
turn to dust. The poor man holds the bag into which Fortune 


Se ae ge at last it is full to the mouth, “One piece 
Te, Says the mony 4 ‘oy oe | ee ’ 
‘ ’ egear, and Fortune cautioning him at the same 
time that the hag may burst, puts in another coin. “ Still 
another piece,” cries the beggar; and Fortune, telling bim to 
beware, thrusts piece after piece into the bag, until at last it bursts, 
, I } 5> 

and all is dust. 

in'** Fortune ona \V hak the goddess gives one of her fayour- 
wes a magic purse ’ negng . : 
het ai hes purse, which possesses this admirable property ; 

lat as long as he Continues to put his hand into it he draws 
out money, but let him once pause from his agreeable labour, and 
the purse is dry. The man has soon a heap of gold by his side, 
but neither hunger nor fatigue can make him desist from his lu- 
crative occupation, and at last he dies of exhaustion by the side of 
his treasure, 

«“ TI ‘ y! . 

le Sack 3a fable for nar» 

k” is a fable tor parvenus. An old bag has been lying 
ih an ante-chamber used from time to time for any dirty work the 
servants might have on hand; such, for instance, as wiping the 
mud from their boots. Suddenly the master of the house has need 
of it, and it is filled with ducats. The sack is now no longer kicked 
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about, but stands erect in a room, to which not everyone is admit- 
ted ; onl it is becomingly boastfal of its height, its bulk, and 
the marked attention with which it is treated. How it despises 
other sacks, empty or less richly filled, and remarks that this one 
is no good, that that will decidedly come to a bad end, and so on. 
But, at last, the proud sack is deprived of its ducats, and it is 
then once more a worthless rag and is thrown into the dust-hole, 


Al 
to be thought of no more, 

‘The Shadow and the Man,” of all Kriloff’s fables, is the most 
fanciful and poetical, and it seems to us that it scarcely needed a 
moral. An idler tries to catch his own shadow. As he runs, 

o it runs, as though it were a treasure seeking to avoid his grasp. 


The man turns back, looks round, and sees that his shadow is fol- 


lowmg him, 

“ Beauties!” exclaims the fabulist ;—“ but no,” he adds, “ this 
does not apply to you. But as regards fortune, does not one man 
waste time and trouble in striving to overtake it, while another 
seems to be avoiding it, when Fortune herself runs after him ?”’ 

“Miron” is the fable of a man who wishes to have a reputation 
; hawiter : ’ : nil; iW 10 
for charity, and is at the same time unwilling to give, It 1s not 
an uncommon thing for rich Russian merchants on stated days, 
and especially on festivals, to distribute money to the poor, who 
on these occasions fill the court-yard of the house. Miron is a 
millionaire, of whom it is said that he never gives a copeik to the 
poor; for the sake, therefore, of his good name, he announces that 
he will {eed beggars every Saturday. Crowds flock to his gates, 


which are left wide open, to receive the alms-seekers ; and every- 
one says, that if this goes on Miron will be eaten out of house 
and ore But no; for every Saturday Miron lets loose in his 
yard a savage mastiff, and the beggars have not only to eat and 
satisfy themselves, but also to get away from the place without 
being bitten. In the meanwhile, Miron is accounted a saint. 
Th to hi 7 7 

‘It is impossible to admire his generosity too much,” says the 
world; “ but it is a pity he keeps such savage dogs : it is somewhat 
difficult to ap »proach him, but he is ready to divide all he has with 


the poor. 
«TI have often observed,” adds Kriloff, “that the palaces of the 


great are not easy of access; but it is always the fault of the 


dogs: the Mirons, themselves, are of course in no way to blame.” 


Sometimes the fable writer speaks despondingly of the race of 
place-hunters and parasites who are the plague of the Russian 
people, as though it were inexterminable and belonged naturally to 
the institutions of the country. A prince talking to a philosopher, 
asks him to explain, if possible, how it happens that he cannot 


establish a court of justice or a learned institution without the 
meanest persons, before he has time to look round, finding their 
way into it. “Is there no remedy for this?” he inquires. “I 
am afraid not,” replies the sage; “ between ourselves, it is like 
our wooden houses. I finished mine only seven days since; the 
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masters have not yet taken possession, but the crickets were there 
long ago.’ 

This last fable, like that of Miron, has perhaps more a national 
than a general character. “ Trishka’ s Caftan” and “ Dimian’s 
Fish Soup” are also national in colour, but are of universal appli- 
cation. ‘The former is a Russian version of the story of the Irish. 
man’s blanket. Trishka cuts off the skirt of his caftan to mend the 
sleeves. “ Dimian’s Fish Soup ” is the history of an over-hospitable 
gentleman, who, with many entreaties and with loud praises of his 
cook, urges the said Dimian to swallow dish after dish of his 
really excellent fish soup, until at last the unfortunate guest takes 
up his girdle and his cap, and rans in despair from the house, 
This fable is said to have been read for the first time under very 
appropriate circumstances. Kriloff had been invited to a meeting 
of authors at the house of the poet Derjavin, where it was under- 
stood that several literary productions would be read for the first 
time. Kriloff had promised to bring a new fable, and, according 
toh is wont, arrived late. It so happened that one of the party, who 


we have no doubt came very early, was reading an interminable 


paper, which long since had made every one present yawn. When 
Kriloff came in, everyone was anxious to hear his fable, but he 
insisted on the gentleman who had the ear of the assembly con- 
tinuing to read his essay. Indeed, it would have been difficult to 
stop him ; he forced it upon the company. At last, the seem 

ingly endless composition came to an end, but not until every one 
was tired to death, Then Kriloff produced his long- expected 


fable, which is a model of terseness, and of which the moral is as 
follows :—' You are happy, oh writer, if you have a gift from 
heaven ; 


but if you do not know how to ‘be silent in time, and 
will not spare the ears of your neighbour, then understand that 
your prose and verse will be more nauseating even than Dimian’s 
fish- -soup. 

Some of Kriloff’s fables are simply interesting little narratives, 
fables in the strict, but not in the gene rally- received, sense of the 
word. Such, for instance, is that of “The Trigamist,’ ’ which, if it can 
be said to hs ave any morel at all, teaches no more than this—that 
folly persisted in generally meets with its own reward, 


convicted of having married three wives, 
him? 


A man is 
What is to be done to 
There is a punishme ut for bigamy, but for such an offence 
as trigamy the law makes no provision. The judge simply decides 
that the man shall live in the same house with his three wives. 
“That was no punishment at all,” says an imaginary reader. 
* Was it not?” answers the fabulist: “In less than a week the 
mon hanged himself” ‘The Libel,” too, is little more than an 
amusing story, and it is so humorous in itself that one almost 
forgets to seek for its application. A Brahmin on a fast day (“it 
is only among the Brahmins,” says Kriloff, “that there are such 
hypocrites ”) feels inclined to eat ‘something nourishing. In great 
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fear of his superior, he waits till night, lights a candle, and roasts 
an egg over it. He is gloating by anticipation over the feast, and 
flattering himself that his superior will never hear of his peccadillo, 
when suddenly the latter enters the cell. ‘* What is the meaning 
of this?” hecries. ‘ Deny it not; I find the egg in your hand. % 


“Pardon me, holy father,” siabaiian the Br ahmin, through his 
tears, “I do not know how I fell into such a sin, but ] was 
tempted by the devil.” Upon this the devil himself appears from 
behind the stove. “ Are you not ashamed,” he says to the Brahmin, 
“to calumniate me so. I have just taken a lesson from you, for 
never until this moment did I know how to roast an egg over 
the candle.’ 

M. Xavier le Maistre has translated, with great felicity, the 
fable of the “ Author and the Thief,” which could not fail to ‘ple ase 
the admiring brother of the author of De Pape, and Les Soirées 
de St. Petersbourg. The thief is any sort of robber; in the author 
most persons will recognize Voltaire. The two arrive at the same 
time in the infernal regions. The thief is plunged into a vessel 
of boiling water, while the author is accommodated with a caul- 
dron, in which the temperature is quite moderate. ‘The author 
smiles at this, and indulges im a good many jokes at the expense 
of his ill-fated companion. Gradually, however, the water in the 
author’s saucepan gets warmer and warmer, and in course of 
time begins to boil; while in the meantime the fire beneath the 
cauldron of the thief has been allowed to go out. At this the 
man of letters raves, and curses, inquiring why he, who never com- 
mitted any offence, is to be stewed alive, when the common felon 
by his side is enjoying a tepid bath? Alecto, thus appealed to, 
appears, and the author “recognizing his muse,” is dumb. “ The 
crimes of that assassin,” says the Fury, “ terminated with bis life ; 
but the number of yours increases with the multiplication of your 
criminal books, which, from age to age, pervert mankind. Your 
bones are dust ; but the sun never shines without giving light to 
a thousand fresh crimes, the tardy but certain fruits of your 
atrocious works. The names of your gods you have both taken 
in vain and have insulte¢—religious in the theatre, blasphemer in 
the temple. You have filled the universe with the germs of 
crime, which will, perhaps, be developed in a thousand years, and 
their fatal effects will only disappear to be reproduced again. 
Suffer, then, until throughout the world your books will have ceased 
to corrupt, until men shall have ceased to read them.” 

The above is, perhaps, the most earnest of all Kriloff’s fables. 
It is one that a professed Voltairian would object to; but it is, of 
course, applicable to any vicious and powerful author whose 
works have lived after his death to the detriment of mankind, and 
Kriloff himself names no one. M. Xavier le Maistre has also 
translated, or imitated (but not in the style of Count Orloff’s 
contributors) Kriloff’s “Friendship of the Dogs.” Two dogs in 
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a court-yard make friends. Why should they hate one another? 
they will fight no more; how charming is peace, &e. Suddenly a 
bone is thrown from a window, and the allies tear themselves to 
nieces for it. 

Two fables, which appear to us quite /Esopian in their sim- 
plicity and significance, and which we can scarcely spoil in the 
very few lines we can alone devote to them, are those of the 
“ Peasant and his Workman ”* and of the “Gnat and the She p- 
herd.” In the former the peasant is attacked by a bear, and is 
about to lose his life, when the workman appears, and, with a 
pitchfork, pierces the animal to the heart. “ Good heavens,” cries 
the grateful peasant, when he has recovered from his fright, “ you 
have spoilt the skin.” In the latter, a sleeping shepherd is about 
to be stung by a serpent, when a friendly gnat bites him on the 
nose, and awakens him. The shepherd destroys the serpent, but 
he also kills the gnat—a warning to the benevolent not to b 
too officious in opening the eyes of any one, 

The “ Rat and the Mouse” always reminds us of the German 
States, who regard the power of Russia with such, to us, unac- 
countable awe. ‘ Have you heard the good news?” says a mouse 
to a rat, “the cat is dead! It was killed by the lion.” “ Nonsense,” 
says the rat, if it came to nails the lion would not be alive, there 
is no beast so strong as the cat.” This, however, is Kriloff’ s moral; 
a coward is afraid of some particular person, and imagines all the 
world fears him. Two agreeable little fables, the last we shall 
mention, are those of the “ Fly and the Bee,” and of the “ Ilare 
at the Hunt.” The fly is the parasite of society, and is boasting 
to the bee of the banquets he frequents, of the viands and wines, 
of which he partakes, and of the beauties on whose cheeks and 
bosoms he reposes. “ But you are regarded as a nuisance,” ob- 
jects the bee, “and I am told that you are frequently driven from 
the room.” “ What of that ?” replies the fly, “they drive me out 
at one window and IL come in at another.” In the hare we have an 
image of the feeble boaster. The animals have been hunting the 
bear, and have killed him. “It was | who caused his death,” 
says the hare. “ You?” exclaim the animals in chorus. “ Yes,” 
returns the feeble one, “for who else frightened him along the 
wood, and who drove him along the plain.” The animals laugh, 
but reward the hare for having amused them; they give him the 
tip of the bear’s ear. “You may laugh at those who brag,” 


says the fabulist, “ but they often gain by their bragging.” 





Kriloff, during the last twenty years of his life, was custodian 
of the imperial library at St. Petersburgh. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Poushkin, Derjavin, Joukovsky, Karamsin, Gneditch, the 
translator of the Iliad, and of all the celebrated writers of Russia, 

* In Russia 


, peasants who are necessarily possessors of land, do employ 
workmen, 
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to speak of whom out of Russia would be for the most part to 
mention unknown uames. It is related as a proof of Kriloff’s 
extraordinary though rare energy, for in ordinary matters his indo- 
lence was extreme, that at the age of fifty he ‘commenced study- 
ing Greek, and before the expiration of two years had managed to 
read all the Greek poets in the original from Homer to Anacreon. 
He first revealed this new accomplishme nt at the house of 
ig who, hesitating as to the exact translation of a passage 

1 Homer, was enlighte ned on the subject by Kriloff. Gneditch 
main that his friend had studied Greek for the express pur- 
pose of assisting him in his translation of the Odyssey, but was 
soon undeceived. Curious stories are told of Kriloff’s preter- 
natural idleness and carelessness in his private life. He kept, it 
is said, a certain number of books under his bed, and when he 
had read these through, rather than trouble himself to get a fresh 
supply, read them again. His biographers smile at this; but if 
Kriloff’?s bedroom library was composed of a few very choice 
works, he might have smiled at them for smiling. Ounce, when 
Kriloff was going to dine with the Empress, Prince Olenyin, the 
inost intimate friend he had, called upon him to see if his court 
dress was in proper order. “ Do you think,” said Kriloff, “] 
should go to visit her Majesty in my dressing-gown?  [ have just 
ordered this new uniform ; look at it.” The Prince inspected it, 
and it was fortunate he did so, for it had never struck Kriloff that 
he ought to take off the silver paper in which the gold buttons 
were enveloped. 

One of Kriloff’s most graceful fables (which we have not at- 
tempted to translate) has reference to the kindness shown to him 
by the Empress during a dangerous illness, from which he was not 
expected to recover. Some flowers which her Majesty sent to him 
at this time were so much prized by the poet, that he requested 
they might be buried with him, and they were, in fact, placed in 
his coffin, together with the laurel wreath prese nted to him by the 
authors of Russia at the celebration of his jubilee. 

This event, the most important in his life, took place when 
Kriloff was seventy years of age—fifty years after the production 
of his first tragedy. In the morning the Grand Dukes Nicolas 
and Michael paid him a visit of congratulation. The Emperor 
Nicolas sent him the order of St. Stanislas, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Prince Olenyin, Joukovsky, and other distin- 
guished writers, delivered orations and poems in his honour at 
the banquet, at which three hundred of the most distinguished 
persons in Russia were present. “ We thank you,” said Joukov sky 


on this occasion, “ first in our own name, for the happy moments 
we have passed communing with your genius; we thank you for 
the youth of the past, the present, and of future generations, 
who with your works began and will continue to love their 
national language, to understand the beautiful, and to initiate 
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themselves in the true wisdom of life; 


we thank you for the 
Russian people, 


to whom in your poetry you have so clearly 
revealed their true spirit, and with so much that is delightful have 
given such profound admonitions; and, lastly, we ‘thank you 
for your illustrious name, which is one of the treasures of the 
nation, and which for ever belongs to the annals of its glory.” At 
the conclusion of this festival, all present subscribed for the cast- 
ing of a commemorative medal ; but when the Emperor heard of 
this project he gave orders that the medals should be produced at 
the Government expense; and the subscriptions had now reached 
such a sum, that it was resolved to found two “ Kriloff Scholar- 
ships” with the money, the interest of which has since been 
devoted to the education of two orphan children at one of the St. 
Petersburgh gymnasiums. Kriloff had the satisfaction of naming 
his first two scholars himself. 

In 1841, Kriloff resigned his post at the imperial library, and 
retired with a pension from the Emperor equivalent to six hundred 
a-year, This he enjoyed for a very short time, and died in 1844, 
six years after the festival. The ‘Government gave a sum of five 
hundred pounds for the expenses of the funeral, which was 
attended by the members of the University of St. Petersburgh 
and of the es of Arta, by the most distinguis shed persons 
in the empire, by the rich, by the poor—in short, by men of all 
classes. 

Nor did the gratitude of 


Kriloff’s compatriots cease with his 
death. 


Soon afterwards a subscription was opened for a monu- 
ment in his honour, for which, that all might take part in it, the 
smallest contributions were received. The Emperor gave the site 
in the Summer Garden, and the statue of the old man in the dress- 
ing-gown, already described, was the produce of the fund 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.* 


AmericAN literature is always an interesting subject, not only 


because it is literature, but because it is one of the elements in 
the solution of a problem which is important in a greater or less 


degree to the whole world—the moral and intellectual influence of 
democratic government. Political philosophers have sometimes 
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wished that the sphere of their data was not limited to the 
province of observation only, but was capable of including the 
results of experiment as well. They would be glad of the power 
of those Eastern despots who sometimes transplanted a whole 
nation, and who would doubtless have subjected it to any other 
mental or physical process if they had thought it worth while to 
do so. The resources of science have not. hitherto been sufficient 
to compass a similar end for us; but, to compensate for this want, 
we have before our eyes a spectacle which, to an instructed vision, 
is scarcely less fraught with momentous lessons than the trials 
which such philosophers have imagined for us. We see a nation, 
one of the mightiest on the earth, in the yet early years of its 
existence, and undergoing the process of formation and self- 
development under influences scarcely less various than those 
which could have been invented for it by the most imagina- 
tive speculator. If we look at one aspect of the United States, 
we may see many things which constitute an admirable suc- 
cess, and which may make us emulous, if not envious, of the 
means by which results are achieved which, with us, seem 
as distant as they are confessedly desirable. If we look on 
another, we are reminded of a child who has possessed himself of 
a handful of powerful drugs, and perched himself out of reach 
of any one who can control him. We know that he will make 
experiments for himself much more extraordinary than any we 
should have courage to make on his constitution, and we await 
the issue with feelings in which sympathy and compassion are not 
without their alloy of scientific curiosity. Thus we are not forced, 
as in most instances of historic speculation, to search out, by 
more or less imperfect means, the obscure and latent causes 
which have originated what we see before us. In almost all 
other cases we have to draw our conclusion from the results—to 
argue from effects to causes. We look upon the present state of 
old societies and nations as the geologist does upon a formation—- 
and speculate on the forees which have upheaved it from its 
primeval bed,—which have studded it with innumerable fossils, 
telling some strange and unknown story of forgotten cataclysms 
—which have covered these ancient ruins with the alluvial soil, 
the trees, the grass, and the flowers, with which Nature de- 
lights to smooth over and efface former convulsions. But in 
America the traces of all that has contributed to form her state 
and shape her destiny, are patent to the view. It is like observing, 
beneath the surface of the ocean, the coral insects as they build 
up their reef—or like watching bees at work in their glass hive. 
An imaginative mind—such as that of Mr. Hawthorne himself, 
for instance—might discern in both the illustrations we have 
used, some analogy to the elements of national life. In the 
rocky or coralline strata of the earth—in the wavy structure, 
compacted with infinite though instinctive skill, by successive 
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inyriads of workers—he might trace the semblance of institu. 
tions and laws which are the matrix of the social development 
which forms their visible outgrowth. In the Flora and Fauna of 
the terrestrial surface—in the sweet contents of the hive—he 
might fancy a representation of the positive productions of phy- 
sical and intellectual industry, and of the blossoms of Art, 
Poetry, and Literature ; since it is these, as much as the stronger 
foundation which underlies them, that one generation leaves for a 
heritage to its successors. Whether, however, we look at the 
matter in this fanciful light or from a purely rational point of 
view, all would agree in thinking that that efflorescence of a 
nation’s being which finds its expression in its literature is as 
well worthy of attention for what it points to, even if not for its 
own positive merit, as any other product of its institutions. And, 
especially at the present day, when social topics have become ele- 
vated, in the philosopher's consideration, to an equality with purely 
political ones, no view of a people could be considered complete 
which did not inciude some estimate of the manner in which they 
regarded such problems of life as are not directly connected with 
material interests, and the method they took of expressing it thei 
solution of them. 

In the case of America, the light which Art and Literature 
throw on the character of a nation has been to a great extent 
denied, because the country can hardly be said to possess in this 
respect anything peculiarly and distinctively its own. For, 
though it be a legitimate philosophic generalization to look at 
these things as natural results of general progress, it does not 
follow that their magnitude bears any proportion to the other 
constituents of a nation’s being. The Roman literature, charac- 
teristic though it might be as far as it went, would have occupied 
but a meagre place in the literature of the world but for the 
impulse and the material which it derived from Greece. And, it 
Rome had been from the earliest times of her history in as 
constant communication with the Hellenic mind as she was 
after her conquest of its country, it may be a question whether 
even that amount of purely Latin literature which we know to 
have existed would have sprung up at all. What the Greeks 
were to the Romans in a literary point of view, that the English 
are to the Americans. We have long supplicd them with the 
greater part of what they require in this respect. Not that there is 
any deficiency of printed books in the United States, but the part 
which is not a reflection of something in the old country appears 
to be very small indeed. For almost every work of note which 
has been produced there, the mother nation can show a better 
counterpart. How can a national literature flourish when this 
is the case? It can searcely do so, until the nation undergoes so 
great a change that the literature it imports no longer finds any- 


thing responsive to it in the national mind. By the time that 
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such a result is accomplished, something also will have arisen 
which will find its appropriate literary vent. Till then, probably, 
the most distinctive feature of American literature will be that 
which has often been pointed out as its most remarkable feature 
now—the element of humour. Humouris universal enough in it- 
self; but the manner of its expression is so dependent upon local 
peculiarities that it will hardly bear to travel. The best part of 
its aroma is lost, like that of tea, in crossing salt water. Hence 
every nation has had to make its humorous literature at home, if 
it required any. We do not require to remind the reader of the 
indigenous origin of Roman satire, Fescennine verses, ancient 
lays, and Atellane fables. It was not without a certain appro- 
priateness that the witty authors of Bon Gaultier’s Ballads chose 
for their American subjects to parody some of the verses in which 
Macaulay tried to set before us some notion of what ancient 
Roman poetry might have been. If we wished to preserve for 
posterity some idea of what the Americans are, and how they 
differ from us, we should choose not Irving or Longfellow, but 
Lowell and Sam Slick. 

Are there, then, no signs of a national American literature in 
any department except that of Humour? It must be confessed 
that there are but few. If we exclude from consideration all 
who have not gained sufficient fame to be read beyond their own 
limits, the number of American writers who are anything more 
than Englishmen in America does not amount to much. Irving 
dealt with national traditions, and devoted himself to national 
subjects. But his whole cast of thought, and of the dress of his 
thought, was formed upon English models. Longfellow is equally 
indebted to Germany ; and the poem in which ‘he is sometimes 
said to be most original is a homage to the traditions of the red 
man rather than of his own white brethren. About Emerson, 
indeed, there is something which one does not think would have 
been written in Europe, but it is not his strongest part. Poe 
seems altogether incapable of being classified ; and if his works 
(omitting the American phrases and positive local allusions) had 
been published as translations from the French, German, or 
Danish, we do not think any one would have disbelieved in their 
assumed origin. This is not quite the case with the writer before 
us. Mr. Hawthorne is, we are inclined to think, the most 
national writer, of a serious kind, whom the country has yet pro- 


duced in the department of fiction. He seems to us to reflect 
many of the characteristics of the American mind more exactly 
than any of his predecessors. He has evidently a warm as well 
as an enlightened love for his country. He likes to dwell on the 


picturesque part of its early struggles, just as we like to hover 
about the region of the civil war. The primitive habits of the 


first settlers—the stern Puritanie training of the infant states— 
the conflict of asceticism with the old jovial English spirit—the 
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legends which cluster, like bats round a ruined tower, about the 
decaying period of the English rule—are all familiar denizens of 
his mind, and the channels through which many of his ideas 
spontaneously flow. He reflects more unconsciously, perhaps, 
some of the, perhaps transitional, characteristics of the America 
that is; the contrasts which are always presenting themselves 
between the material and the moral side of civilization, and the 
singular combination of knowingness and superstition, which some 
at least of the present phases of American life offer to our notice. 

Mr. Hawthorne has written upwards of sixty stories and 
sketches, and four novels, all of various kinds and degrees of 
merit. There is no necessity for regarding the classification under 
which these appeared, which seems to have been accidental, and de- 
pendent on the fact that he found he had, at certain times, written 
enough to compose a volume. We may also disregard the fact of 
their being longer or shorter—of their being mere stories, or three- 
volume novels. It will, for our present purpose, be most con- 
venient to divide them into three classes:—I. Studies of Historic 
Events, or of Every-day Characters. II. Scenes and Stories purely 
imaginative and fantastic. III. Allegories, and Moral Sketches 
or Narratives. The first of these classes, as far as the shorter 
pieces are concerned, is not that in which Mr. Hawthorne’s origi- 
nality is most apparent. Except for the delicacy of observation 
which distinguishes all he writes, there is little about them to 
separate them from such sketches as those of Washington Irving. 
One kind are pictures of events in American annals, which he has 
striven to reproduce with a certain imaginative colouring, rather 
than as transcripts of what might actually have happened. There 
is no study of costume as costume; it is introduced for the pur- 
pose of heightening the impression rather than of completing the 
portrait. Indeed, we may say generally, though there is much 
about Mr. Hawthorne’s writings of what would usually be called 
“the picturesque,” and though he has a strong feeling for the 
thing itself, he has not the gift—perhaps has not the desire—of 
setting a landscape or a scene before our eyes in its unity as well 
as its variety. He has a certain power of selection, but he uses 
it to deepen the feeling that he wishes to inspire, not to dash 
down those few strong touches which form a living whole. His 
effect is produced by an accumulation of details, all of which 
converge to a certain impression, but we do not carry away from 
them a mental photograph. The effect rather resembles the 
result of what addresses itself to the ear than the feelings 
which are left by exercising the sense of sight. After reading a 
story of this kind we feel more as if we had been at a concert 
than at a play. There is the same sense of vague harmony, 
touching chords of feeling which it requires some subtle hand to 
reach; the same sense of occasional completeness in an intel- 
lectual point of view, and the same sort of semi-physical gratifi- 
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cation which is produced by listening to music, or inhaling 
verfume. In other respects these sketches have but slight value, 
and we shall offer no excuse for passing on to the more important 
ones, 

Under the head of “Imaginative and Fantastic” Sketches we 
should include all he has written which does not, on the one hand, 
represent any actual fact, external circumstance, or character, and, 
on the — involves no distinct moral lesson. In stories of this 
kind we as far as possible from anything realistic. There is 
nothing on them which bears any relation to life as we habitu- 
ally know it. The people have no more substantiality than the 
personages of a fairy tale; and though the recital of their fate 
may thrill us with a transient horror, or their characters excite a 
tepid fondness, they seldom rouse any deeper sentiment than that 
of wonder. It is in these stories that Mr. Hawthorne bears the 
greatest resemblance to Poe, because it is in these that he is least 
moral, though always far more so than that singular writer. In 
the New Adam and Eve,” for instance, we observe a similar power 
of taking some odd idea and working out the suggested hypo- 
thesis into all possible consequences. The author, in that sketch, 
imagines the whole human race to be destroyed—obliterated from 
the face of the earth, leaving no actual form of man, woman, or 
child, even dead, behind it ; but leaving all the traces of its existence 
—its public and private buildings, its furniture and utensils, its un- 
tasted food, its ornaments and clothes, its books and pictures 
if the whole world were turned into one vast Pompeii. Into this 
strange solitude are introduced the two new beings who are to 
repeople it, and who survey, with perplexity, the vestiges of their 
predecessors. The point of the sketch consists in the contrast 
between primeval simplicity and the multifarious appliances with 
which civilization surrounds us—not without a sigh of regret at 
the kind of heavy weight which the rolling ages of this hoary old 
world have left upon its brows. No other “moral than this is per- 
ceptible, but one may fancy a sort of appropriateness in the 
picture to an inhabitant of a land which embraces all degrees of 
the world’s progress within the circuit of its territories, and which 
can show us, as it were, fainter and fainter zones of civilization 
melting away by imperceptible degrees into the primitive wildness 
of nature. ‘Such a fanev would hardly have occurred to a dweller 
in one of the old continents. In “David Swan” we find an apologue 
such as Parnell might have versified, though without the ethical 
force which would have recommended it to him. A youth falls 
asleep at a fountain, and, during his slumber, various persons ap- 
proach him who each intend, for a brief moment, to do something 
which, were it done, would entirely change the course of his 
destiny. A childless old couple observe him, and it crosses their 
minds to adopt him as a son. A man passes who thinks of taking 
him asa clerk. A girl notices him; but his eyes are shut, and 
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answer with no electric flash to hers. Three men resolve to 
murder him, and are within an ace of accomplishing their pur- 
pose. At the end of an hour he wakes and goes on his way, of 
course unconscious what a number of pregnant clouds of fate, so to 
speak, have sailed past him, without discharging either the benefi- 
cent dew or the destroying thunderbolt. This story is only so far 
moral that it suggests on what trifles the course of our life may 
depend; but though the thought is a solemn one, and forcibly 
put, it gives us nothing more than this to carry away. No 
moralist can teach us to control fate. In “The Prophetic Pictures” 
is illustrated the idea—which is a favourite one with our author— 
that an artist has the power of calling on to the canvas the latent 
capacities, for good or evil, of his sitter, and fixing him with the 
expression which he will wear when those capacities have developed 
themselves into habits. A pair of betrothed lovers are supposed to 
be sitting for their portraits, but their characteristics take such hold 
on the artist’s mind, that he embodies the relation in which he 
thinks they naturally stand to one another, in a supplementary 
sketch, which he keeps for himself. This is not intended to be 
shown, but the lady accidentally sees it, and is filled with horror at 
the vision of the future which it suggests. About the portraits, 
too, there is something strange, which impresses beholders with an 
indefinable awe. Years pass on, and both husband and wife grow 
more and more like their respective pictures. At last, as they one 
day stand looking at them, the husband is seized with a sudden 
fury—he realizes in himself the demoniac expression of his resem- 
blance on the canvas—the insanity, so long dormant, bursts forth, 
and he raises his hand to murder his companion. It is arrested 
by the artist, who, drawn on by an inextinguishable curiosity to 
know whether his sitters have followed out their appointed path, 
has returned to visit them, and is in time to check the catastrophe 
which his sketch had prefigured. The effect of the tale is wild 
and ghastly in the author’s way of telling it, and reminds us of 
some parts of the writings both of Poe and Wilkie Collins, 
though it does not aim at the matter-of-fact air which stands 
for so much in the power of the two latter writers. “The Am- 
bitious Guest””—which describes the violent death of a whole 
family, together with a stranger, all of whom have been making 
plans for the future to the moment of their fate—by the sudden 
fall of part of a mountain—owes its telling character to a similar 
fecling—that of the irresistibleness of our destiny. The most 
ghastly of all the stories in this class, however, is “The Hollow of 
the Three Hills.” An old witch descends at sunset into one of 
those weird and lonely spots which have always been the scene of 
unholy operations. She is joined by a beautiful, but faded, lady, 
who kneels down and places her head in her lap. The hag sum- 
mons up three pictures relating to the guilty woman’s life ; her 
forsaken parents, in their solitary grief; her betrayed husband, 
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telling the story of his dishonour to the associates of his mad- 
house; and, lastly, the burial which is awaiting herself amid the 
curses and revilings of her former friends. The story concludes :— 
“But when the old woman stirred the kneeling lady, she lifted 
not her head. ‘ Here has been a sweet hour’s sport!’ said the 
withered crone, chuckling to herself.””—‘‘ The Hall of Fantasy,”’ 
and “ P’s Correspondence,” are sketches of a lighter character. 
The former describes a sort of limbo, peopled with the shapes of 
inventors, theorists, and reformers—the representatives of all the 
wasted intellect and ingenuity that has ever existed. The latter 
purports to be the deseription, by a half-madman, of all manner 
of celebrated people—a strange jumble of the dead and the living 
—Byron and Shelley grown old, fat, and converted to respecta- 
bility ; Napoleon L., a denizen of Pall Mall; Canning, a peer, and 
Keats in middle age, with a completed epic. The wit of this 
latter fantasy is merely that of cross-readings ingeniously enough 
worked out. ‘“‘The Select Party,” which is much of the same 
kind, introduces us to such entities as the Oldest Inhabitant, the . 


Clerk of the Weather, Old Harry, Davy Jones, and Posterity. In 
this section we may also, perhaps, include “The Celestial Rail- 
road,” which is a kind of travestie of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
There, however, the moral element is more distinctively brought 
out—since the railroad which levels the Slough of Despond, puts 
all the pilgrims’ burdens in the luggage-break, tunnels through 
the Hill of Difficulty, and has Apollyon utilized as its stoker, is, 
of course, not recommended as a mode of transit to the Heavenly 
City. The author’s ingenuity is shown in such alterations as the 
replacing Pope and Pagan by “ Giant Transcendentalist,” and by 
the modern aspects he gives to the well-remembered booths of 
Vanity Fair. Over the remaining pieces of this kind there is no 
need to linger. They are all marked by ingenuity, cleverness, 
and Mr. Hawthorne’s grace of style and sentiment, but many of 
them are air-drawn shapes, which leave but little impression when 
we have closed the book. We pass on to the third class, which 
comprehends the author’s most impressive and important pro- 
ductions. 

Upon looking over them, in connevion, we have been struck 
with the fact that they almost all represent one or other of 
two ideas, which appear to have a remarkable prominence in the 


author’s mind. 

One of these ideas is the notion expressed to a certain extent 
by Persius in a line, which Kant took as a kind of motto to his 
great metaphysical work,—TZecum habita, et néris quam sit tibi 
curta supeller—the warning (in a larger sense) against attempting 
to transcend in any way the conditions of our being. Hartley Cole- 
ridge has attempted to show that a phase of this idea is the basis of 
Hamlet. The Prince of Denmark, he tells us, stepped out of the 
limits of our proper nature by placing himself in connexion with 
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the unseen world, and thereby immediately assumed a false 
relation towards actual life, and ultimately found his mind unable 
to support the weight of the new experience laid upon him in a 
region for which our faculties are too weak. Mr. Hawthorne, 
in about half of the tales we should include under our third 
section, teaches either a similar lesson, or its eorollary, viz. 
that, seeing we cannot pass the bounds which encircle this human 
system, we should make the best of it as it is. Thus in “The 
Birthmark,” he describes a man of science whose wife is all per- 
fection, except that her cheek is marked with the figure of a tiny 
hand. He is annoyed by this defect, and persuades the lady to 
allow him to eradicate it by resorting to subtle devices of 
chemistry. He succeeds; but the same potent elixir which 
destroys the eyesore that has vexed him, destroys life also, 
and the woman fades out of the existence which had just received 
what the presumptuous experimentalist thought its finishing 
touch. In “ Rappacini’s Daughter” is described a beautiful girl, 
whose father puts her out of the pale of humanity by nourishing 
her on poisons till her whole nature is saturated with them, so 
that she inhales with pleasure the noxious odours, which kill 
animals that breathe them, and causes flowers to wither by hold- 
ing them in her hand. The youth who wins her heart is in 
process of being endowed, by sympathy and contact, with the 
same mysterious power, but is persuaded by a physician, the 
rival of her father, to give her a potion to neutralize the effect of 
all the poison she has imbibed. ~ It is, in fact, an efficacious anti- 
dote ; but her physiological nature is so completely reversed that 
what would be a remedy to any one else, acts as a poison on her ; 
she takes the draught, and falls dead in her lover’s arms. “ Earth’s 
Holocaust ” describes, — somewhat after the manner of the 
Vision of Mirza—a bonfire in which mankind had determined 
to get rid of all the rubbish and worn-out “ properties ” that had 
accumulated in the history of the world, so as to begin entirely 
afresh and “ turn over a new leaf.” But, we are told, in spite of 
everything having been burnt, all that is valuable will re-appear 
in the ashes the succeeding day, while, unless the human heart 
itself is thrown on to the pile, everything for the sake of which 
the fire was kindled will spring up again as luxuriantly as ever. 
In “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” (which we fancy may have 
been suggested by a scene in Dumas’ Mémoires d'un Medecin), 
we are taught that, if we could renew our youth by some Medean 
draught, we should, unless altered in other respects, commit the 
same follies as we have now to look back to. “ Peter Gold- 
thwaite’s Treasure’’—where a man pulls down his whole house, 
to find a concealed hoard which turns out worthless on discovery, 
—and “The Threefold Destiny,” where the hero, after roaming 
over the world to meet with a lot such as he conceives suitable 
for him, after returning unsuccessful, finds it on the spot whence 
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he set out,—both convey the same moral as the old fable of the 
sons who ‘dug over their land to find the Bo which its im- 
proved fe rtility was really to give them. Nearly a similar lesson 
is enforced in “'The Great Carbuncle, ow hich like the “ Jewel of 
Giamschid,” eludes all those who set out to search for it, except 
one who dies at the instant of discovery, and two, who ‘become 
aware that they can do much better without it. “The Celestial 
Railroad,” which we have already looked at as a mere work of 
fancy, may probably also be meant to imply that there are no 
short cuts in spiritual matters. ‘“ Mrs. Bullfrog” is a comic 
sketch (not our author’s happiest vein), symbolizing the philo- 
sophy which teaches us to “make the best of it, >in the case 
of matrimonial as well as other disappointments. “ Egotism, or 
the Bosom Serpent,” needs no explanation. All these stories 
have great variety in treatment, and it is not until we look over 
them with a view to establishing some kind of classification, that 
we see how very many of them express different facets, so to 
speak, of the same idea. It is not, perhaps a novel one—no 
moral ideas are—but, it is sound as far as it goes, and if, to 
apply an oft-quoted sentence, its author has not “solved the 
mystery of the universe,” he has, nevertheless, taught us “to 
keep within the limits of the knowable.” 

The other leading notion to which we referred as pervading a 
great number, and among them the most important, of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s moral tales, is the idea of secret guilt. Though the 
former point in his philosophy might not, in its manifold diversities 
of presentation, at once strike a casual reader, we should imagine 
that everyone at all acquainted with his writings must have 
recognized the predominance of the one of which we now speak. 
[t reappears so often as almost to make us fancy that he must have 
had at some time or other the office of a confessor, or have enjoyed 
some peculiar opportunity for studying this phase of morbid 
moral anatomy. We will mention some of the phases under which 
the idea is presented—the garments in which it is clothed in the 
various sketches, quoting at t the same time some of the passages in 
which we may trace its development through the author’s mind in 
its progress tow ards the proportions it has ‘assumed in some of his 
later works. “The Haunted Mind” is a study of the miscella- 
neous fancies which occur to us on waking in the middle of the 
night. Amoug these the following passage is remarkable, not only 
as being a good specimen of Mr. Hawthorne’s style, but as con- 
taining the germ of much which we find elsewhere hinted at or 
expressed in a concrete form. After experiencing and revelling in 
the sensation of warmth in bed—“ that idea,” he continues, “ has 
brought a hideous one in its train :’— 


“You think how the dead are lying in their cold shrouds and narrow 
coffins, through the drear winter of the grave, and cannot persuade your 
fancy that they neither shrink nor shiver, when the snow is drifting over 
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their little hillocks, and the bitter blast howls against the door of the tomb. 
That gloomy thought will collect a gloomy multitude, and throw its com- 
plexion over your wakeful hour. 

“In the depths of every heart, there is a tomb and a dungeon, though 
the lights, the music and revelry above may cause us to forget their exist- 
ence, and the buried ones, or prisoners whom they hide. But sometimes, 
and oftenest at midnight, those dark receptacles are flung wide open. In 
an hour like this, when the mind has a passive sensibility, but no active 
strength ; when the imagination is a mirror, imparting vividness to all 
ideas, without the power of selecting or controlling them ; then pray that 
your griefs may slumber, and the brotherhood of remorse not break their 
chain. It is too late! A funeral train comes gliding by your bed, in which 
Passion and Feeling assume bodily shape, and things of the mind become 
dim spectres to the eye. There is your earliest Sorrow, a pale young 
mourner, wearing a sister’s likeness to first love, sadly beautiful, with a 
hallowed sweetness in her melancholy features, and grace in the flow of her 
sable robe. Next appears a shade of ruined loveliness, with dust among 
her golden hair, and her bright garments all faded and defaced, stealing 
from your glance with drooping head, as fearful of reproach ; she was your 
fondest Hope, but a delusive one; so call her Disappointment now. A 
sterner form succeeds, with a brow of wrinkles, a look and gesture of iron 
authority ; there is no name for him unless it be Fatality, an emblem of 
the evil influence that rules your fortunes ; a demon to whom you subjected 
yourself by some error at the outset of life, and were bound his slave for 
ever, by once obeying him. See! those fiendish lineaments graven on the 
darkness, the writhed lip of scorn, the mockery of that living eye, the 
pointed finger touching the sore place in your heart! Do you remember any 
act of enormous folly, at which you would blush, even in the remotest 
cavern of the earth? Then recognise your Shame. 

“ Pass, wretched band! Well for the wakeful one, if, riotously miserable, 
a fiercer tribe do not surround him, the devils of a guilty heart, that holds 
its hell within itself. What if Remorse should assume the features of an 
injured friend? What if the fiend should come in woman’s garments, with 
a pale beauty amid sin and desolation, and lie down by your side? What 
if he should stand at your bed’s foot, in the likeness of a corpse, with a 
bloody stain upon the shroud ? Sufficient without such guilt is this nightmare 
of the soul ; this heavy, heavy sinking of the spirits; this wintry gloom 
about the heart; this indistinct horror of the mind, blending itself with 
the darkness of the chamber.” 

“Young Goodman Brown” 


describes a man setting out to 
attend a witches’ 


sabbath, leaving bis young wife (Faith) behind. 
On his way he becomes conscious that the most respectable persons 
of his acquaintance are bound in the same direction. At his 
initiation into the unhallowed mysteries, he is confronted by his 
fair young spouse, who has come there on a similar errand; but 
before he is able to learn whether she has the stain of guilt which 
would entitle her to admission, the scene dissolves, and he is at 
home again—to become a cynic and a disbeliever in human virtue 


for the rest of his life. The following is from the speech of the 
arch-fiend to the intending proselytes :— 


“¢There,’ resumed the sable form, ‘are all whom ye have reverenced 
from youth. Ye deemed them holier than yourselves, and shrank from 


your own sin, contrasting it with their lives of righteousness, and prayerful 
aspirations heavenward. Yet, here are the i 


"gear . y all in my worshipping 
assembly ? This night it shall be granted you to know thei secret roeed 


how hoary-bearded elders of the church have whispered wanton words to 
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the young maids of their households; how many a woman, eager for 
widow’s weeds, has given her husband a drink at bed-time, and let him 
sleep his last sleep in her bosom ; how beardless youths have made haste 
to inherit their father’s wealth ; and how fair damse!s—blush not, sweet ones! 
—have dug little graves in the garden, and bidden me, the sole guest, to an 
infant’s funeral. By the sympathy of your human hearts for sin, ye shall 
scent out all the places—whether in church, bed-chamber, street, field, or 
forest—where crime has been committed, and shall exult to behold the whole 
earth one stain of guilt, one mighty blood-spot. Far more than this! J¢ shall 
be yours to penetrate, in every bosom, the deep mystery of sin, the fountain of 
all wicked arts, and which inexhaustibly supplies more evil impulses than 
human power—than my power, at its utmost !—can make manifest in deeds. 
And now, my children, look upon each other.” 


In “The Procession of Life,” which is a sort of classification 
of mankind according to their real not their conventional value, 
by their intellectual gifts, their virtue, or their vice, the same idea 
is pursued :— 


“Come, all ye guilty ones, and rank yourselves in accordance with the 
brotherhood of crime. 

“Here comes a murderer, with his clanking chains, and pairs himself— 
horrible to tell!—with as pure and upright a man, in all observable 
respects, as ever partook of the consecrated bread and wine. He is one of 
those, perchance the most hopeless of all sinners, who practise such an 
exemplary system of outward duties, that even a deaily crime may be 
hidden from their own sight and remembrance, under this unreal frost-work. 
Yet he now finds his place. Why do that pair of flaunting girls, with the 
pert, affected laugh, and the sly leer at the by-standers, intrude themselves 
into the same rank with yonder decorous matron, and that somewhat prudish 
maiden? Surely, these poor creatures, born to vice as their sole and 
natural inheritance, can be no fit associates for women who have been 
guarded round about by all the proprieties of domestic life, and who could 
not err, unless they first created the opportunity! Oh, no! it must be 
merely the impertinence of those unblushing hussies; and we can only 
wonder how such respectable ladies should have responded to a summons 
that was not meant for them.” 


In “ Egotism,” which describes an unfortunate person who has 
swallowed a snake, which is constantly preying on his vitals, we 
are reminded, in a slightly different form, of the freemasonry 
which exists between one guilty being and another. The victim 
wanders about the streets as if to establish a species of brother- 
hood between himself andthe world. “ With cankered ingenuity, 
he sought out his own disease in every breast. Whether insane 
or not, he showed so keen a perception of error, frailty, and vice, 
that many persons gave him credit for being possessed not merely 
with a serpent, but with an actual fiend, who imparted this evil 
faculty of recognizing whatever was ugliest in man’s heart.” In 
“The Christmas Banquet,” supposed to be a convivial gathering 
of the ten most miserable persons that could be found in the world 
at one time, is introduced a misanthrope who had been soured by 
the failure of his trust in mankind. He “ had for several years 
employed himself in accumulating motives for hating and despising 
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his race, such as murder, treachery, ingratitude . . . . hidden quilt 
in men of saint-like aspect, and, in short, all manner of black 
realities that sought to decorate themselves with outward grace or 


glory.” In “ Faney’s Show-box” the idea is earried still farther, 


and Faney, Me mory, and Conscience, are represented as bringing 
before the mental vision of a man who has committed none but 
the most venial faults, throughout his life, 


a variety of sins 
which at 


one time or other he had a passing wish to perpetrate. 
* Not a shadow of proof could have been adduced in any earthly 
court that he was guilty of the slightest of the sins which were 
then made to stare him in the face.” . But at each picture called 
up Conscience strikes a dagger to his heart. The author pleads 
for his imaginary “ Mr. Smith,” that “ there is no such thing asa 
settled and full resolve either for good or evil, except at the very 
moment of execution,” and therefore it may be hoped that all the 
consequences of sin will not be incurred unless the act have set its 
seal upon the thought. Still there remains the awful truth that 
‘man must not disclaim his brotherhood, even with the guiltiest 

since, though his hand be clean, his heart has surely been pollute d 
by the flitting phant ms of iniquity.’ “The Minister’s Black 
Veil” conve ys asimilar idea, and is a sort of foreshadowing of the 
“ Searlet Letter.’ A clergyman of perfectly blameless reputation, 
chooses for some inscrutable reason, to wear, from the age of 
thirty till his death, a black veil, which is never lifted, and which 
makes him a terror and a mystery to all beholders—alienates his 
betrothed wife, aud isolates him from mankind. The first sermon 
he preaches after assuming it, for it is worn in the pulpit as else- 
where, has “ reference to secret sin, and those sad mysteries whic th 


» hide from our nearest and dearest, and would fain conceal from 
our own consciousness, even forgetting that the 
detect them.” ; 


hind the 


Omniscient can 
Each one of the congregation seems to creep be- 
, veil and “discover his hoarded iniquity of deed or 
thought.” He becomes, apparently by the aid of this mysterious 
emblem alone, a man of awful power over souls that were in 
agony for da” Its cloom “enables him to sympathize with all 
dark affections.”? On his death-bed he tells his wondering friends 
not to tremble at him, but at each other, for that he alone 
wears the symbol, while all have the reality, of an impassable 
barrier drawn between soul and soul. An English reader recog- 
nizes the feeling expressed in the lines of Keble :— 


“ Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since Heaven has willed it all alone must die, 
Nor even the dearest heart and near our own 


Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh ! 


Kach in his hidden sphere of bliss or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range ap art ; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow— 
Hues of their own, fresh borrow’d from the heart. 
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“The Intelligence Office,” which is one of those fantastic sketches 

in which the allegory is made more quaint by being conveyed 
through a common and familiar channel, embodies much the same 
notion as that of ‘“ Fancy’s Show-box.” A man is supposed to be 
seated at a desk in some large city. To him enter all manner of 
customers, in order to hear of what they want. One requires a 
place—he has never been in his right place in the world. A young 
man wants to exchange a heart, and meets with a girl bound on a 
similar errand. Some hearts were so finely tempered, and curiously 
made, that none could be found to match them, and had to be left 
on commission. Another person comes to inquire after a lost 
article. It is the “ Pearl of great Price.” Others come for locks 
of hair, flowers, and other love tokens, which they have lost. 
Another comes to dispose of an ill-gotten estate, on condition only 
that the transferee shall take the incumbrance which has been 
incurred in its acquisition. Some people come to exchange vice 
for virtue; some vice versd; others for wealth; one person for 
to-morrow, of which he has been in chase all his life; one for 
truth. To a home question of the latter applicant the keeper of 
the office confesses that his desks and counter and ledgers are a 
blind, and that he is simply the recording ange 1—all whose 
ostensible operations are really performed by the desires of men’s 
own hearts. 

By far the most powerful of Mr. Hawthorne’s shorter works in 
this class, how ever, is the one entitled “ Roger Malvin’s Burial””— 
both for the picturesque power of the colouring and the ghastly 
vividness with which the central idea is presented. Reuben Bourne, 
and his intended father-in-law, Roger Malvin, have been wounded 
in a fight with the Indians, « and are making their way home 
through the forest. The elder man’s strength fails him, and it is 
evident he can never reach the settlement. It is doubtful whether 
even the younger can do so, if he remains much longer without 
medical aid and sufficient food. They sit down at the foot of a 
huge rock, shaped like a gigantic hee udstone. The elder feels the 
certain, but slow, approach of death, and exhorts his companion 
since he can do nothing really to help him, to make the best of 
his time, reach home before it is too late for him also, and console 
Malvin’s daughter, Dorcas, to whom he is betrothed. The conflict 
in Reuben’s mind is long doubtful; it seems selfish to leave the old 
man to die alone; yet if he stays, he sacrifices himself for an idea, 
and gives up the realities of remaining life which await his escape. 


He yields, however, but vows to return either to save his friend’s 
life, or to ‘lay him in the grave. 


“ An almost superstitious regard, arising, perhaps, from the customs of 
the Indians, whose war was with the dead, as well as the living, was paid 


by the frontier inhabitants to the rites of sepulture ; and there are many 
instances of the sacrifice of life, in the attempt to bury those who had 
fallen by the ‘sword of the wilderness.’ Reuben, therefore, felt the full 
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importance of the promise, which he most solemnly made, to return, and 
perform Roger Malvin’s obsequies. It was remarkable that the latter, 
speaking his whole heart in his parting words, no longer endeavoured to 
persuade the youth, that even the speediest succour might avail to the 
preservation of his life. Reuben was internally convinced that he should 
see Malvin’s living face no more. His generous nature would fain have 
delayed him, at whatever risk, till the dying scene were past ; but the 


desire of existence and the hope of happiness had strengthened in his 
heart, and he was unable to resist them. 


“«Tt is enough,’ said Roger Malvin, having listened to Reuben’s 
promise ; ‘ go, and God speed you!’” 

“The youth pressed his hand in silence, turned, and was departing. His 
slow and faltering steps, however, had borne him but a little way, before 
Malvin’s voice recalled him. 

“*¢ Reuben, Reuben !’” said he, faintly ; and Reuben returned and knelt 
down by the dying man. 

“«Raise me, and let me lean against the rock,’ was his last request. ‘My 
face will be turned towards home, and I shall see you a moment longer, as 
you pass among the trees,” 

“ Reuben, having made the desired alteration in his companion’s posture, 
again began his solitary pilgrimage. He walked more hastily at first than 
was consistent with his strength ; for a sort of guilty feeling, which some- 
times torments men in their most justifiable acts, caused him to seek con- 
cealment from Malvin’s eyes. But, after he had trodden far upon the 
rustling forest-leaves, he crept back, impelled by a wild and painful 
curiosity, and, sheltered by the earthly roots of an uptorn tree, gazed 
earnestly at the desolate man. The morning sun was unclouded, and the 
trees and shrubs imbibed the sweet air of the month of May ; yet there 
seemed a gloom on Nature’s face, as if she sympathized with mortal pain 
and sorrow. Roger Malvin’s hands were uplifted in a fervent prayer, some 
of the words of which stole through the stillness of the woods, and entered 
Reuben’s heart, torturing it with an unutterable pang. They were the 
broken accents of a petition for his own happiness and that of Dorcas ; and, 
as the youth listened, conscience, or something in its similitude, pleaded 
strongly with him to return, and lie down again by the rock. He felt how 
hard was the doom of the kind and generous being whom he had deserted 
in his extremity. Death would come, like the slow approach of a corpse, 
stealing gradually towards him through the forest, and showing its ghastly 
and motionless features from behind a nearer, and yet a nearer tree. But 
such must have been Reuben’s own fate, had he tarried another sunset ; 
and who shall impute blame to him, if he shrank from so useless a sacrifice ! 


As he gave a parting look, a breeze waved the little banner upon the 
sapling-oak, and reminded Reuben of his vow.” 


Reuben, however, shrinks with moral cowardice from telling 
Dorcas of the true state of affairs, and evades the question, allow- 
ing her to suppose that he has really attended her father’s last 
moments, and interred his remains. He is long ill, and experiences, 
on his recovery, “the miserable and humiliating torture of un- 
merited praise,” for having been faithful unto death to his old 
friend. ‘Two years having passed, Dorcas and Reuben are married. 


“There was now in the breast of Reuben Bourne an incommunicable 
thought ; something which he was to conceal most heedfully from her 
whom he most loved and trusted. He regretted, deeply and bitterly, the 
moral cowardice that had restrained his words, when he was about to dis- 
close the truth to Dorcas ; but pride, the fear of losing her affection, the 
dread of universal scorn, forbade him to rectify this falsehood, He felt, 
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that for leaving Roger Malvin he deserved no censure. His presence, the 
gratuitous sacrifice of his own life, would have added only another, and a 
needless agony, to the last moments of the dying man. But concealment 
had imparted to a justifiable act much of the secret effect of guilt ; and 
Reuben, while reason told him that he had done right, experienced, in no 
small degree, the mental horrors which punish the perpetrator of undis- 
covered crime. By a certain association of ideas, he at times almost 
imagined himself a murderer. For years, also, a thought would occasionally 
recur, which, though he perceived all its folly and extravagance, he had not 
power to banish from his mind ; it was a haunting and torturing fancy, that 
his father-in-law was yet sitting at the foot of the rock, on the withered 
forest leaves, alive, and awaiting his pledged assistance. These mental 
deceptions, however, came and went, nor did he ever mistake them for 
realities; but in the calmest and clearest moods of his mind, he was 
conscious that he had a deep vow unredeemed, and that an unburied corpse 
was calling to him out of the wilderness. Yet such was the consequence of 
his prevarication, that he could not obey the call. It was now too late to 
require the assistance of Roger Malvin’s friends, in performing his long- 
deferred sepulture; and superstitious fears, of which none were more 
susceptible than the people of the outward settlements, forbade Reuben to 
goalone. Neither did he know where, in the pathless and illimitable forest, 
to seek that smooth and lettered rock, at the base of which the body lay ; 
his remembrance of every portion of his travel thence was indistinct, and 
the latter part had left no impression upon his mind, There was, however, 
a continual impulse, a voice audible only to himself, commanding him to go 
forth and redeem his vow; and he had a strange impression that, were he 
to make the trial, he would be led straight to Malvin’s bones. But, year 
after year, that summons, unheard but felt, was disobeyed. His one secret 
thought became like a chain, binding down his spirit, and, like a serpent, 
gnawing into his heart ; and he was transformed into a sad and downcast, 
yet irritable man.” 


We need not pursue the details of the story. Misfortunes come 
upon Reuben, and the family leave their home to seek a new 
habitation in the West. They are accompanied by their only son, 
a youth of fifteen, and already a skilful hunter. In one of their 
encampments, Reuben and the boy go out to hunt in opposite 
directions. The father, after wandering about im a circle, sees 
something moving among the bushes, and fires at it. He finds 
his victim at the base of a gigantic rock, almost covered with a 
dense growth of underwood. It is the spot where he had left 
Roger Malvin sitting eighteen years before. What he has slain 
is his own son. 

The Scarlet Letter is, probably, the best known of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s works, and it is unnecessary to recount the plot, which 
turns on one of the singular punishments inflicted by the early 
Puritans on adultery—that of making the culprit wear a symbol 
of her guilt on some conspicuous part of her dress. Whether 
there is actual historical warrant for the fact is not important. 
The story is complicated by the refusal of the adulteress to reveal 
the name of her paramour, and by the determination of her hus- 
band, who has returned in disguise to the scene of his dishonour, 
to track him out. His suspicions direct him aright, and the most 
saintly person in the colony—an Abelard before his fall—is the 
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man who ought to have stood in the pillory beside his guilty 
partner. The torturing hypocrisy and remorse of this young 
clergyman in the midst of his fame as a preacher and a Christian 
are described with a subtle power, and a depth of psychological 
insight which has nowhere been equalled in its own line. The 
manner in which the husband, having become his medical adviser 
and confidential friend, surprises his secret, and uses his know- 
ledge to inflict daily tortures—to touch the secret sores as if with 
a chance hand, and while veiling his real knowledge of the facts, 
never to let his victim forget his crime—is placed before us with 
marvellous force and elaboration; embodying, too, the deep truth 
that such a diabolical revenge causes the injured and the injurer 
to change places, and forces us to withdraw the sentiment of pity 
from the man who was originally wronged. How the woman 
bears her penance and educates her child—who, by a suggestive 
symbolism, is made to typify in her nature the mixture of con- 
flicting influences which her parents seem to have bestowed—the 
temptation to fly from the scene of his secret shame, which assails 
the young clergyman—his baffled attempt to carry out his scheme, 
and his desperate self-revelation in the extremity of his mental 
anguish, may be read in the tale itself. But it may be interesting 
to trace, in various passages, the developments of the same ideas 
which have been associated by the author in former works with 
this favourite phase of moral experience, for which they seem in 
such points to have been studies. In the following passage we 
recognize the moral enforeed in “ Young Goodman Brown :”— 





“ Tester felt or fancied, then, that the scarlet letter had endowed her 
with a new sense. She shuddered to believe, yet could not help believing, 
that it gave her a sympathetic knowledge of the hidden sin in other hearts. 
She was terror-stricken by the revelations that were thus made. What 
were they? Could they be other than the insidious whispers of the bad 
angel, who would fain have persuaded the struggling woman, as yet only 
half his victim, that the outward guise of purity was but a lie, and that, 
if truth were everywhere to be shown, a scarlet letter would blaze forth on 
many a bosom besides Hester Prynne’s? Or, must she receive those inti 
mations—so obscure, yet so distinct—as truth ? In all her miserable expe- 
rience, there was nothing else so awful and so loathsome as this sense. It 
perplexed, as well as shocked her, by the irreverent inopportuneness of the 
occasions that brought it into vivid action. Sometimes the red infamy upon 
her breast would give a sympathetic throb, as she passed near a venerable 
minister or magistrate, the model of piety and justice, to whom that age of 
antique reverence looked up, as to a mortal man in fellowship with angels. 
‘What evil thing is at hand?’ would Hester say to herself. Lifting her 
reluctant eyes, there would be nothing human within the scope of view, 
save the form of this earthly saint! Again, a mystic sisterhood would con- 
tumaciously assert itself, as she met the sanctified frown of some matron, 
who, according to the rumour of all tongues, had kept cold snow within 
her bosom throughout life. That unsunned snow in the matron’s bosom, 
and the burning shame on Hester Prynne’s—what had the two in common ? 
Or, once more, the electric thrill would give her warning—‘ Behold, Hester, 
here is w companion !’—and, looking up, she would detect the eyes of a 
young maiden ylancing at the scarlet letter, shyly and aside, and quickly 
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averted, with a faint, chill crimson in her cheeks, as if her purity were 
somewhat sullied by that momentary glance. © Fiend, whose talisman was 
that fatal symbol, would’st thou leave nothing, whether in ‘youth or age, for 
this poor sinner to revere ?—such loss of faith is ever one of the saddest 
results of sin. Be it accepted as a proof that all was not corrupt in this 
poor victim of her own frailty and man’s hard law, that Hester Prynne yet 
struggled to believe that no fellow-mortal was guilty like herself.” 


The erring minister has a similarly quickened sense :— 


“ His intellectual gifts, his moral perceptions, his power of experiencing 
and communicating emotion, were kept in a state of preternatural activity 
by the prick and anguish of his daily life.” 


He naturally belonged to the ethereal and saintly class, whose 
life is spent among their books—spiritual scholars—who, however, 
lack 


“The gift that descended upon the chosen disciples at Pentecost, in tongues 


of flame ; symbolizing, it would seem, not the power of speech in foreign 
and unknown languages, but that of addressing the whole human brother- 


hood in the heart’s native language.” 


His sin kept him down on a level with the lowest ; yet 


“This very burden it was that gave him sympathies so intimate with the 
sinful brotherhood of mankind ; so that his heart vibrated in unison with 
theirs, and received their pain into itself, and sent its own throb of pain 
through a thousand other hearts, in gushes of sad, persuasive eloquence.” 


The House of the Seven Gables is a little less impressive than 
the earlier work, but it makes up for this in its greater variety 
and more life-like and real character. In the Scarlet Letter the 
chief personages seem to be almost as far removed from us as the 
characters in some old Greek tragedy; there is a halo of romance 
thrown round them which, to a degree, isolates them from our 
entire sympathies, however forcibly the record of their doom may 
come home to our hearts. 

The House of the Seven Gadles is a story of contemporary life, 
and though we scarcely feel that we are in the everyday world, 
the people are such as might be met with there. While preserving 
the romantic cast of the narrative in all that pertains to its essen- 
tials, nothing can surpass the art with which the familiar figures 
of the street and the shop are embroidered, as it were, on this 
dusky background, which seems to throw them into more promi. 
nent relief. The character of Hepzibah, with her faded gentility, 
her warmth of affection, and her struggles in assuming her new 
life, are painted with extraordinary skill. Judge Pyncheon is not 
described at so much length as most of Mr. Hawthorne’s charac- 
ters, but the touches which pictures him to us, though few, are 
strong, and seem to give the man’s inner nature. Were we on 
the look-out for merely descriptive passages, we should probably 
choose this novel as the best specimen of its author’s power. 


a 
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Nowhere has he written with so much foree and with so little 
apparent effort. The eighteenth chapter of this novel, in which 
the author describes all the sehemes of an ambitious man cut 
short by his sudden death, is full of a grim irony such as we find 
nowhere so well sustained except in some of the best passages of 
Dickens. Mr. Hawthorne falls far short of the rich variety and 
comic power of the latter writer, but he may occasionally compete 
with him in the intensity wherewith certain strong emotions or 


situations are kneaded into the reader’s mind, so as to leave an 
indelible impression. 


The basis of this story, too, is the idea of secret guilt—and 
working on a broader scale than elsewhere in the author’s crea- 
tions. The house is the result of a Naboth’s-vineyard kind of 
transaction on the part of the ancestral Pyncheon, who caused its 
right owner to be burnt for witchcraft that he might possess him- 
self of the property. The curse clings to the posterity, and reap- 
pears in the persons of the two last owners, the former of whom 
dies by the hand of the latter, though the blame is shifted to 
other shoulders, and the man who should have borne it enjoys the 
inheritance. Outwardly fair-seeming and prosperous, his life is 
darkened by the shadow of undetected crime :— 


“The judge, beyond all question, was a man of eminent respectability. 
The Church ackowledged it ; the State acknowledged it. It was denied by 
nobody. * * * Nor (we must do him the further justice to say) did 
Judge Pyncheon himself, probably, entertain many or very frequent doubts, 
that his enviable reputation azcorded with his deserts. * * * And yet, 
strong as this evidence may seem to be, we should hesitate to peril our 
own conscience on the assertion, that the judge and the consenting world 
were right, and that poor Hepzibah, with her solitary prejudice, was wrong. 
Hidden from mankind,—forgotten by himself, or buried so deeply under a 
sculptured and ornamented pile of ostentatious deeds that his daily life 
could take no note of it,—there may have lurked some evil and unsightly 
thing. Nay, we could almost venture to say, further, that a daily guilt 
might have been acted by him, continually renewed, and reddening forth 
afresh, like the miraculous blood-stain of a murder, without his necessarily 
and at every moment being aware of it. 

“Men of stroug minds, great force of character, and a hard texture of 
the sensibilities, are very capable of falling into mistakes of this kind. 
They are ordinarily men to whom forms are of paramount importance. 
Their field of action lies among the external phenomena of life. They 
possess vast ability in grasping, and arranging, and appropriating to them- 
selves the big, heavy, solid unrealities, such as gold, handed estate, offices 
of trust and emolument, and public honours. With these materials, and 
with deeds of goodly aspect, done in the public eye, an individual of this 
class builds up, as it were, a tall and stately edifice which, in the view 
of other people, and ultimately in his own view, is no other than the 
man’s character, or the man himself! * * * * * Ah! but in 
some low and obscure nook,—some narrow closet on the ground-floor, 
shut, locked, and bolted, and the key flung away,—or beneath the marble 
pavement, in a stagnant water-puddle, with the richest pattern of mosaic- 
work above,—may lie a corpse half-decayed, and still deca ing, and dif- 
fusing its death-scent all through the palace! * * * ere then, we 
are to seek the true emblem of the man’s character, and of the deed that 
gives whatever reality it possesses to his life. And, beneath the show of a 
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marble palace, that pool of stagnant water, foul with many impurities, and, 
perhaps, tinged with blood—that secret abomination, above which, pos- 
sibly, he may say his prayers, without remembering it—is this man’s 
miserable soul !” 


The following, too, is a piece of acute analysis :— 


“To apply this train of remark somewhat mere closely to Judge Pyn- 
cheon.—We might say (without in the least imputing crime to his eminent 
respectability) that iiine was enough of splendid rubbish in his life to 
cover up and paralyze a more active and subtle conscience than the judge 
was ever troubled with. The purity of his judicial character while on the 
bench; the faithfulness of his public service in subsequent capacities ; 
his devotednoss to his party, and the rigid consistency with which he had 
adhered to its principles, or, at all events, kept pace with its organized 
movements; his remarkable zeal as president of a Bible society; his 
unimpeachable integrity as treasurer of a widow’s and orphan’s fund ; 
his benefits to horticulture, by producing two much-esteemed varieties 
of the pear, and to agriculture, through the agency of the famous 
Pyncheon-bull ; the cleanliness of his moral deportment, for a great 
many years past; the severity with which he had frowned upon, and 
finally cast off, an expensive and dissipated son, delaying forgiveness until 
within the final quarter of an hour of the young man’s life ; his prayers at 
morning and eventide, and graces at meal-time ; his efforts in furtherance 
of the temperance cause; his confining himself, since the last attack of 
the gout, to five diurnal glasses of old sherry wine; the snowy whiteness 
of his linen, the polish of his boots, the handsomeness of his gold-headed 
cane, the square and roomy fashion of his coat, and the fineness of its 
material, and, in general, the studied propriety of his dress and equip- 
ment ; the serupulousness with which he paid public notice, in the street, 
by a bow, a lifting of the hat, a nod, or a motion of the hand, to all and 
sundry his acquaintances, rich or poor; the smile of broad benevolence 
wherewith he made it a point to gladden the whole world ;—what room 
could possibly be found for darker traits, in a portrait made up of linea- 
ments fike these? This proper face was what he beheld in the looking- 
glass. This admirably arranged life was what he was conscious of, in the 
progress of every day. Then, might not he claim to be its result and sum, 
and say to himself and the community,—‘ Behold Judge Pyncheon, there }’ 

“And allowing that, many many years ago, in his early and reckless 
youth, he had committed some one wrong act, or that, even now, the in- 
evitable force of circumstances should occasionally make him do one 
questionable deed, among a thousand praiseworthy, or, at least, blameless 
ones,—would you characterize the judge by that one necessary deed, and 
that half-forgotten act, and let it overshadow the fair aspect of a lifetime ? 
What is there so ponderous in evil, that a thumb’s b gness of it should 
outweigh the mass of things not evil which were heaped into the other 

. scale! This scale and balance system is a favourite one with people of 
Judge Pyncheon’s brotherhood. A hard, cold man, thus unfortunately 
situated, seldom or never looking inward, and resolutely taking his idea of 
himself from what purports to be his image as reflected in the mirror of 
public opinion, can scarcely arrive at true self-knowledge, except through 
oes of property and reputation. Sickness will not always help him to it ; 
not always the death-hour! ” 


With the above passages may be compared the italicised passage 
in our extract from “The Procession of Life.” 

In reading the story from which these extracts are taken, we 
are apt to be so fascinated by the narrative, as to be unconscious 
of a certain disproportionateness in its construction which forces 
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itself on us after we lay it down. The dénouement scems to be 
overbalanced by the characters and deseriptions, and to be a little 
hurried over. Not that it is otherwise than a perfectly allow- 
able one in a romance of the kind. The descendant of the man 
who was burnt through the old Pyncheon’s agency having been 
in the secret of the house all through the story, comes forward at 
last to marry the heiress and remove the spell. His part, how- 
ever, is rather too much that of a spectator all through, and w 
have a sort of feeling that his agency ought to have been of a 
more active character as regards the Judge; though how this 
could have been effected we do not presume to suggest. There 
is, on the other hand, as regards the conduct of the narrative, a 
skill which we do not remember to have been noticed, in the 
manner in which the fortunes of the family between the time of 
the remote ancestor and the personages in whom we are now in- 
terested, are set before us, by means of the story which Holgrave 
tells Phoebe of his own mesmeric progenitor. Had this been 
introduced in its proper place it would have given the book too 
much of the aspect of a family chronicle. 

Before we pass on to Mr. Hawthorne’s most recent work, a 
few words must be said about The Blithedale Romance—though 
we are inclined to think, that this is the book which, of all he has 
written, is least likely to contribute to his fame. It was the 
result, we believe, of its author’s experience at Brook Farm, a 
kind of Utopian or Fouricrist agricultural community, which 
came to grief after a short trial. It was natural enough that the 
characters, who had self-reliance and singularity enough to quit 
the world for such experiment, should have had many traits 
which an observer of buman nature would be glad to study, and 
which a writer like Mr. Hawthorne would feel almost irresistibly 
compelled to draw out in some consistent framework. If, how- 
ever, as we suspect, it was the characters which suggested the 
story, this would be enough to account for its inferior success to 
that of the author’s former novels. A work of fietion may start 
from the central idea, and work outwards by means of characters 
which the author looks for to embody it in; or it may work 
towards some idea from the outside, because a number of cha- 
racters have presented themselves which look as if they ought to 
do something if brought together. The best novels are those in 
which idea, plot, and character, all spring up together in the 
mind, one knows not how, but mutually dependent, and incapable 
of expressing a being expressed in any other form. ‘To this 
degree of excellence, however, few attain. Mr. Hawthorne's 
successes, we think, have arisen from the fact that his genius is 
of the former class. An idea has possessed him, and he has 
striven to bring it out in the most appropriate and forcible way 
he could devise ; if aérial and exceptional, by fantastic and merely 


imaginative machinery ; if more substantial and more based on 
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the facts of life, then by a more realistic and living narrative. 
To have els aborate d the notion of the freemasonry of guilt, which 
is conveyed in “ Young Goodman Brown,” by a series of mundane 
characters would have resulted in a monstrous and impossible 
work. In its full breadth, the idea would only bear handling - 
some light and allegoric fashion. When, however, this dark e 
sciousness is confined to a single individual’s breast who unis 'S 
the hearts of others by a shuddering warmth of sympathy and not 
by the full blaze of a complete knowle dge of their whole secret 
history, the conception assumes a more practical and credible 
form, and can be made the foundation of a book bearing some 
relation to positive experience. By judiciously employing one 
or other of these methods, according to the exige ney of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Hawthorne’s chief successes have been won. In 
The Blithedale Romance he appears, as we have said, to have 
pursued a different plan. The result is, that there is a want of 
point and unity in the story. We are sensible of the power of 
particular scenes, such as the night-search by the river for the 
missing heroine, and the force and delicacy with which her cha- 
racter, and that of her stern and rugged friend, are drawn. But 
we close the book with a certain feeling of dissatisfaction, only 
mitigated by that halo which a man of genius contrives to throw 
round any creation of his pen, and transfer us by means of it into 
the enchanted re gion of which he keeps the key. 


Of the latest work for which we are indebted to Mr. Hawthorne, 


we scarcely know whether we can give a more favourable account. 
It is full of graceful and be autifal thoughts, and its finish and 
ease of style are greater than any former writing of the author. 
But it is largely deficient in the vigour which has held us spell- 
bound over many of his other pages. We question whether many 
persons have finished Transformation at a sitting, unless they 
really had nothing else to do. One might fancy that the Italian 
atmosphere w hich has lent colour and brillianey to the book, had 
also imparted something of the enervating softness, with w hich it 
often affects those who breathe it not as their native air. The 
nervous American fibre with its remote under-strength of stalwart 
British organization, seems to have been relaxed, or led away from 
its former strivings after positive results. The effect appears in a 
sort of fee sbleness | of purpose, which makes the book a compromise 
between an art novel and a psychological study, without a 
thoroughly complete working out of either, and without the 


attractiveness of narr ative, structure, and pointed interest, which 
have distinguished the two best of the novels above described. 


The story moves between five personages, Miriam, a dark, Amazo- 
nian beauty of mysterious origin and favane Ss, and full of such fas- 
cination as usually ¢ accompanie s these characteristics ; ** the model ”” 
—a strange being who exercises some unintelligible influence over 


her ; Hilda, a delicate New England girl, tender and pure as a 
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snowdrop, endowec with firmness of purpose and intellectual 
power, but with apparently little more relation than moonshine to 
any form of human passion ; Kenyon, a countryman of Hilda’s, 
clever as a sculptor, and full of sympathy, but in other respects 
not remarkable ; and Donatello, a figure so original that nothing 
like him has ever before appeared in the range of fiction. He is 
a young Italian with a form of antique grace and beauty, which 
seemed, as if it might have furnished a model for the Faun of 
Praxiteles. His friends laughingly identify him with this well- 
known statue, not only on account of his outward appearance, 
but because, without showing anything like mental deficiency or 
vice, there is a singular want about him of the special human 
characteristics of moral feeling and self-consciousness ; so that he 
is always looked upon as an exceptional being. The following 
extract will show Mr. Hawthorne’s refined artistic taste and insight, 
and will also serve to introduce another, in which the breathing 
counterpart of the marble image comes before us :— 


“The Faun is the marble image of a young man, leaning his right arm 
on the trunk or stump of a tree: one hand hangs carelessly by his side ; in 
the other he holds the fragment of a pipe, or some such sylvan instrument 
of music. His only garment—a lion’s skin, with the claws upon his 
shoulder—falls half way down his back, leaving the limbs and entire front 
of the figure nude. The mouth, with its full yet delicate lips, seems so 
nearly to smile outright, that it calls forth a responsive smile. The whole 
statue—unlike anything else that ever was wrought in that severe material 
of marble—conveys the idea of an amiable and sensual creature, easy, 
mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not incapable of being touched by pathos. It 
is impossible to gaze long at this stone image without conceiving a kindly 
sentiment towards it, as if its substance were warm to the touch, and imbued 
with actual life. It comes very close to some of our pleasantest sympathies. 

“ Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, of any high and heroic 
ingredient in the character of the Faun, that makes it so delightful an 
object to the human eye and to the frailty of the human heart. The 
being here represented is endowed with no principle of virtue, and would 
be incapable of comprehending such ; but he would be true and honest by 
dint of his simplicity. We should expect from him no sacrifice or effort for 
an abstract cause; there is not an atom of martyr’s stuff in all that 
softened marble ; but he has a capacity for strong and warm attachment, 
and might act devotedly through its impulse, and even die for it at need. 
It is possible, too, that the Faun might be educated through the medium of 
his emotions, so that the coarser animal portion of his nature might eveu 
tually be thrown into the background, though never utterly expelled.” 


Now for the semi-human being, to whom the banter of his 
friends has attributed furry ears like those of the Faun, and who 
has refused to lift his brown curls to verify the fact :— 

“ Donatello’s refractoriness as regarded his ears had evidently cost him 
something, and he now came close to Miriam’s side, gazing at her with an 
appealing air, as if to solicit forgiveness. His mute, helpless gesture of 
entreaty had something pathetic in it, and yet might well enough excite a 
laugh, so like it was to what you may see in the aspect of a hound when he 
thinks himself in fault or disgrace. It was difficult to make out the 


character of this young man. So full of animal life as he was, so joyous 
in his deportment, so handsome, so physically well developed, he made no 
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impression of incompleteness, of maimed or stinted nature. And yet, in 
social intercourse, these familiar friends of his habitually and instinctively 
allowed for him, as for a child or some other lawless thing, exacting no 
strict obedience to conventional rules, and hardly noticing his eccentricities 
enough to pardon them. There was an indefinable characteristic about 
Donatello that set him outside of rules. 

“ He caught Miriam's hand, kissed it, and gazed into her eyes without 
saying a word. She smiled, and bestowed on him a little, careless caress, 
singularly like what one would give to a pet dog when he puts himself in 
the way to receive it. Not that it was so decided a caress either, but only 
the merest touch, somewhere between a pat and a tap of the finger ; it 
might be a mark of fondness, or perhaps a playful pretence of punishment. 
At all events, it appeared to afford Donatello exquisite pleasure ; insomuch 
that he danced quite round the wooden railing that fences in the Dying 
Gladiator.” 


The key-note of Miriam’s character appears in the following 
passage—in which, too, the reader will recognize some resemblance 
to many of those which we have quoted or referred to in the course 
of this article, and which point to the propensity which those who 
are overburdened with some fearful secret have for whispering it 
to any reed they find on their path. Donatello has come to visit 
her in her studio, and is looking over her sketches :— 


“The first that he took up was a very impressive sketch, in which the 
artist had jotted down her rough ideas for a picture of Jael driving the 
nail through the temples of Sisera. It was dashed off with remarkabie 
power, and showed a touch or two that were actually life-like and death 
like, as if Miriam had been standing by when Jael gave the first stroke of 
her murderous hammer, or as if she herself were Jael, and felt irresistibly 
impelled to make her bloody confession in this guise. 

+ + + + * + 

“ Over and over again, there was the idea of woman, acting the part of a 
revengeful mischief towards man. It was, indeed, very singular to see how 
the artist’s imagination seemed to run on these stories of bloodshed, in 
which woman’s hand was crimsoned by the stain; and how, too—in one 
form or another, grotesque or sternly sad—she failed not to bring out the 
moral, that woman must strike through her own heart to reach a human 
life, whatever were the motive that impelled her.” 


She shows him her own portrait, in which he complains of the 
absence of a smile :-— 


“¢ A forced smile is uglier than a frown, said Miriam, a bright, natural 
smile breaking out over her face, even as she spoke. 

“*Oh! catch it now!’ cried Donatello, clapping his hands. ‘ Let it shine 
upon the picture! There! it has vanished already! And you are sad 
again, very sad; and the picture gazes sadly forth at me, as if some evil 
had befallen it in the little time since I looked last.’ 

“ * How perplexed you seem, my friend!’ answered Miriam. ‘I really 
half believe you are a Faun, there is such a mystery and terror for you in 
these dark moods, which are just as natural as daylight to us people of 
ordinary mould. I advise you, at all events, to look at other faces with 
those innocent and happy eyes, and never more to gaze at mine !’ 

“* You speak in vain,’ replied the young man, with a deeper emphasis 
than she had ever before heard in his voice ; ‘shroud yourself in what gloom 
you will, I must needs follow you.’ ” 
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Miriam is haunted by the strange figure we have mentioned, 
who passes for a model, and causes her an accession of gloom 
whenever he draws near. On a midnight visit to the Capitol, 
while Miriam and Donatello are looking over the edge of the 
Tarpeian rock, he approaches. Obeying a sudden impulse, and 
the lady’s half-suggested menace, Donatello seizes him, and hurls 
him from the precipice. By this deed—at which Hilda, and she 
alone, accidentally makes a third—their two souls become linked 
together by that bond of guilt on which Mr. Hawthorne loves to 
dwell :— 


“They flung the past behind them, as she counselled, or else distilled from 
it a fiery intoxication, which sufficed to carry them triumphantly through 
those first moments of their doom. For, guilt has its moment of rapture 
too. The foremost result of a broken law is ever an ecstatic sense of 
freedom...... 

“They trode through the streets of Rome, as if they, too, were among 
the majestic and guilty shadows, that, from ages long gone by, have 
haunted the blood-stained city..... 

“¢ Are they our brethren, now ?’ asked Donatello. 

“Yes; all of them,’ said Miriam ; ‘and many another, whom the world 
little dreams of, has been made our brother or our sister, by what we have 
done within this hour!’ 

“ And, at the thought, she shivered. Where, then, was the seclusion, the 
remoteness, the strange, lonesome Paradise, into which she and her one com- 
panion had been transported by their crime? Was there, indeed, no such 
refuge, but only a crowded thoroughfare and jostling throng of criminals ! 
And it was true, that whatever hand had a blood-stain on it—or had 
poured out poison—or strangled a babe at its birth—or clutched a grand- 
sire’s throat, he sleeping, and robbed him of his few last breaths—had now 
the right to offer itself in fellowship with their two hands. ‘Too certainly, 
that right existed. It is a terrible thought, that an individual wrong-doing 
melts into the mass of human crime, and makes us—who dreamed only of 
our own little separate sin—makes us guilty of the whole. And thus Miriam 
and her lover were not an insulated pair, but members of an innumerable 
confraternity of guilty ones, all shuddering at each other.” 


It is in this revelation of the moral law through the transgres- 
sion that the “‘ Transformation ” consists. Donatello is conceived 
as existing in a sort of Paradisiacal condition; he is neither moral 
nor the reverse, till roused to consciousness by the deed he has 
perpetrated. He goes back to his ancestral castle of Monte Beni, 
accompanied by Kenyon, to whom he recounts the old legend 
which hands down the tradition of his Faun-like nature from heroic 
times, when mortal maidens might be wooed by denizens of the 
woods, and transmit a portion of that happy ‘animal nature to 
their posterity. But the change which has somehow been wrought 
in him is evident to the sculptor’s practised eye, though Donatello 
does not reveal its cause. At last, however, Miriam visits the 
castle, and has an interview with Kenyon, in which they arrive at 
the conclusion that her true place is by the side of the man whom 
she has been the means of leading into crime, and who loves her 
still more intensely through his awakened nature. 
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We are given, doubtless, to understand that Miriam and her 
‘llow- criminal are united, but whether they continue so, or whether 
1e sacrifice of one is found compulsory— a point afterwards sug- 
gested by the se ulptor—must be left in doubt, for Mr. Hawthorne 
veils them henceforth in a deep obscurity. The remainder of the 
plot of the story, so far as it can be said to have any, is simple, 
yet not very inte lligible. Kenyon goes back with a renewed hope 
that the shy and cool Hilda will become his wife. On his arrival at 
Rome, he finds that she has fled from the tower where she had ke pt 
the Virgin’s lamp constantly alight, and fed the white doves, who 
seemed sisters and emblems of her purity. What really became of 
her is not told, but she reappears during the Carnival, and we are 
left to suppose that her abduction (as it seems to be) was the act of 
some religious body, and connected with her knowledge of the 
murder committed by Donatello, For their victim was a monk. 
The fate of Donatello and Miriam is left, as we have said, to per- 
plex the reader. Hilda and Kenyon while one day in the Coli- 
seum, observe a kneeling penitent whom they recognize as Miriam; 
and Hilda receives a valuable we dding gift, which she remembers as 
belonging to her friend; but of the two nothing more is known, 
The moral of the story is summed up after the following fashion, 
though the conclusion, winding round as it does mto an offer of 
marriage, leaves the theory very much to the reader’s choice :— 


t 
i 
+ 
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“*Was Donatello really a Faun ?’” 
i +. had ever studied the pedigree of the far-descended heir of Monte 


Beni, as I did’ answered Kenyon, with an irrepressible smile, ‘you would 
have retained few doubts on that point. Faun or not, he had a genial 
nature, which, had the rest of mankind been in accordance with it, would 
have made earth a paradise to our poor friend. It seems the moral of his 
story, that human beings of Donatello’s character, compounded especially 
for happiness, have no longer any business on earth, or elsewhere, Life has 
grown so sadly serious, that such men must change their nature, or else 
perish, like the antediluvian creatures, that required, as the condition of 
their existence, a more summer-like atmosphe re than ours,’ 

“¢T will not accept your moral!’ replied the hopeful and happy-natured 
Hilda. 

“«Then here is another ; take your choice !’ said the sculptor, remember- 
ing what Miriam had recently suggested, in reference to the same point. 
‘He perpetrated a great crime ; and his remorse, gnawing into his soul, has 
awakened it; developing a thousand high capabilities, moral and intellectual, 
which we never should have dreamed of asking for, within the scanty com- 
pass of the Donatello whom we knew.’ 

“*T know not whether this is so,’ said Hilda. ‘But what then?’ 

“¢ Here comes my perplexity,’ ‘continued Kenyon. ‘Sin has educated 
Donatello, and elevated him. Is Sin, then—which we deem such a dreadful 
blackness in the universe—is it, like Sorrow, merely an element of human 
education, through-which we struggle to a higher and purer state than we 
could otherwise have attained? Did Adam fall, that we might ultimately 
rise to a far loftier paradise than his?’ 

“¢ Oh, hush!’ cried Hilda, shrinking from him with an expression of horror 
which wounded the poor, speculative sculptor to the soul. ‘ This is terrible ; : 
and I could weep for you, if you indeed believe it. Do not you perceive 
what a mockery your creed makes, not only of all religious sentiment, but 
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of moral law? and how it annuls and obliterates whatever precepts of 
Heaven are written deepest within us? You have shocked me beyond 
words!’ 


“* Forgive me, Hilda!’ exclaimed the sculptor, startled by her agitation ; 
‘I never did believe it! But the mind wanders wild and wide; and, so 
lonely as I live and work, I have neither pole-star above, nor light of cot- 
tage-windows here below, to bring me home. Were you my guide, my 
counsellor, my inmost friend, with that white wisdom which clothes you as 
a celestial garment, all would go well. Oh, Hilda, guide me home !’” 

In our extracts from Transformation we have been obliged to 
confine ourselves to such passages as most clearly indicate the 
purpose of the book and the kind of view of human nature it 
embodies ; and have consequently been unable to convey any 
idea of its brilliancy of style, the justness of its artistic criticisms, 
the force of particular scenes and passages, and the general ele- 
gance of thought and imagination by which it is pervaded. Asa 
novel in the ordinary sense of the term it is undoubtedly defec 
tive. To those who read “for the story” it will be found 
tedious, for there is but little action, and the mystery relating to 
the influence exercised by Miriam’s victim over her career, is left 
unsolved, except by vague hints which we are at liberty to fill up 
in any way we like. We think this a fault in art; for, the 
greatest writers, whatever might be the weight of the moral they 
meaut to inculcate, or the significance of the problem they wished 
to discuss,-have always seen the necessity of also’ condescending 
to a lower order of appreciation, and of making the vesture and 
outward presentation of the truth attractive in itself, and compe- 
tent to satisfy, as a narrative of incident, the minds of those who 
would not be at first, or perhaps even at all, awake to its inner 
meanings. The audience who listened to the Agamemnon of 
‘Eschylus, were not all, we may be sure, able to fathom the depth 
of the reflections on the self-propagating force of ancestral guilt, 
which to the more thoughtful reader make the marrow and sub- 
stance of the poem; but there can be no doubt that they were 
thrilled and absorbed by the incidents of the drama. Of this 
dramatic vigour Mr. Hawthorne has in his former works shown 
himself so capable a master, that we must conclude that it is of 
set purpose and design that he has now constructed his story so 
loosely, and encumbered it with matter not directly germane to 
its primary conception. He seems to have been possessed with 
the idea, on the one hand, of embodying his Italian impressions 
in something like an “art-novel ”’—a form of literature which 
has yet to become naturalized among us—an amphibious creation, 
to which nothing but some example of transcendent excellence will 
persuade us to be reconciled ; and, on the other, to bring before 
Us the suggestive idea, the theory of which is most fully presented 
in our last extract. With the fullest admiration for Mr. Haw- 
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thorne’s genius, and the entire recognition of the power with 
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which this notion, in its concrete shape, is exhibited in the shifting 
aspects of the romance, we question, after all, the propriety of the 
form under which it has come to light. It seems more properly 
belonging to the class of ideas with which the author has dealt in 
his imaginative and fantastie tales. We seem to see the same in- 
congruity in its present extensive and elaborate attire that there 
would have been ip drawing out, for instance, the theme of Rappa- 
cin’s Daughter to a similar length. The conception, indeed, is one 
more fit for verse than prose. To tie it down to the limits and 
conditions of a three-volume novel is like imprisoning Ariel in the 
oak-tree. The matter-of-fact solidity which we require in a prose 
story might be dispensed with in a poem, and the vagueness to 
which we have objected, though it would not be a merit, would 
be far less of a defect than it is in the actual case ; while the philo- 
sophic or ethical aspect of the question, which is now unavoidably 
postponed to the incidents, might have been developed in a manner 
more calculated to do it justice. We may say, in conclusion, that 
those who read Transformation for its interest as a romance, in 
the usual sense of the expression, will be disappointed. But, 
having got through it, those readers whose intelligent appreciation 
an author chiefly “values, will return again and again to its pages 
for correct* and striking thoughts on art expressed i in the hap- 
piest language—for scenes of Arcadian beauty—and for glimpses 
into the moral arcana of our nature such as few novelists afford. 
We have said, at the outset of this article, that we think Mr. 
Hawthorne one of the most national writers that the United States 
have produced ; and the tone and temper of mind which seem to 
us to have given birth to his latest work, if we are correct in our 
estimate of the m, bear out a part of this opinion. Mr. Hawthorne 
belongs to the historic side of American life by his patriotic 
feeling, by his vivid local colouring, by his choice of subjects, such 
as (except in the last instance) no English writer would be com- 
petent to deal with, and by his freedom, so far as is possible con- 
sistently with his writing in the English language at all, from any 
restrictions through deference to European models. He has taken 
what material he could find in his own country, and, to a great 
extent, peculiar to it, has looked at it with an artist’s imaginative 
eye, and has made as much of it probably as any one could do. 
That there are not the materials in American history for grand 
medizval romances is not his fault. To breathe life into the dry 
bones of dusty chroniclers, to flash the ray of genius on historic 
problems, as Scott did in Jvanhoe, to summon into visible mixture 
of earth’s mould the mythic phantoms which flit round a nation’s 


* We must make an exception in respect of Mr. Hawthorne’s notion of 
Cleopatra, whom he describes as a “full-lipped Nubian.” She was the 
descendant of the (reek Ptolemies ; and her face (on the reverse of An- 
tony’s coinage) shows what is sometimes called an “ inaccessible” mouth. 
Her Daughter, who warried Juba, had rather prominent lips. 
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cradle, is not given to the citizen of a land the pedigree of whose 
liberties is far younger than the time of legal memory, and whose 
annals are written, not in grass-grown entrenchments, mouldering 
castles, and half-effaced monuments, but in treaties and declara- 
tions and newspapers. To have produced so much from such 
materials is a triumph of which a much greater writer might well 
be proud. 

If, as we have tried to show, Mr. Hawthorne may be held to 
represent, with some faithfulness, the historic and picturesque side 
of the life of America, no less, we think, does he embody, much 
more unconsciously, perhaps, some of the peculiar characteristics 
of her mental condition. His writings, in the first place, are 
those of a recluse, and bring before us the cultivated tone of 
thought of the class which, in the United States, has usually kept 
aloof from politics. Acquainted with practical life, so far as it 
can be learnt in an official situation, he shows but little sympathy 
with anything but its artistic side. He seems essentially a man 
of letters; his humour is that of a spectator ab extra, and is of 
the school of Addison and Charles Lamb rather than of Sam 
Slick. Endowed with a genial sympathy, and the power as well 
as the disposition to penetrate into the feelings, and ideally assume 
the position of people quite different from himself, he has shown 
no tendency to make use of this faculty for anything like class 
representation of contemporary life in the way, for instance, which 
Mr. Disraeli has done in Sybil. The spirit of his time comes out 
through him in quite a different manner. He represents the 
youthfulness of America—not in respect of its physical vigour and 
energy, but of its vague aspirations, its eager curiosity, its syn- 
cretism, its strainings after the perception of psychologic mys- 
teries, its transitory phases of exhausted cynicism, its tendency to 
the grotesque in taste and character, and its unscrupulous handling 
of some of the deepest secrets of our nature. His philosophy, 
on its practical side, seems to combine a resignation to the pres- 
sure of the inevitable (when it is really Destiny which causes our 
failure), with a moral elasticity which teaches us to “make the 
best of it”? when a way of escape ean be found, and which latter 
feeling connects him with that large class of his countrymen 
whom he has represented in his portrait of Holgrave,* who have 
a sort of Protean faculty of turning their powers to account under 
all varieties of circumstances, and a prehensile instinct which 
breaks their fall, and furnishes a fresh starting-point for more 
hopeful enterprises. On its religious side it seems to be deeply 
tinged with that Puritan and Calvinistie element which has left 
such deep traces wherever it has had any root. ‘The idea of 
remorse—of the hell which the soul may bear within itself, trans- 
figuring all outward things with the deep shadows and lurid lights 
cast by its own internal flames, is the one which seems to have 


* House of the Seven Gables. 
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obtained the firmest hold on his mind, and to have inspired his 
strongest and best writing. No feeling, perhaps, in the range of 
those with which a writer of fiction may deal, is more available 
for powerful effects, and for that accumulation of external detail 
mingled with deep psychological insight which has constituted 
the basis of Mr. Hawthorne’s fame. We would only take leave 
to warn him that such a theme holds out temptations to morbid 
treatment more than almost any other, and that a writer of his 
great acuteness and wide observation, ought not to be at a loss for 
Satuie subjects, not necessarily of a more shallow, but, we may 
hope, of a more cheerful and varied tendency. And, as regards 
more particularly the novel which has suggested our survey of 
him, we suspect—even with a “third edition” before us—that 
another, on such a plan, would be an experiment which it would 


not be safe for his popularity to repeat. 


DARK SAYINGS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION.* 


“ Ay, sir, the world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony, or 
creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers of all ages. W hat 
a medley of opinions have they not broached upon the “creation of 
the world! Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lu- 


canus, have all attempted it in vain.” Many more, indeed, have 


made the attempt equally i in vain, since the eventful day when the 
“venerable old man” held forth to the wondering Dr. Primrose. 
The literal readers of the Mosaic narrative assert with abundant 
reiteration that the six evenings and six mornings of creation 
must be taken as six equal days of twenty hours each. Others, 
again, insist that in interpreting Holy Writ a day must be re- 
garded as a thousand years; while a third party, with equal per- 
tinacity and greater semblance of proof, will have it that Moses 
was no geologist, nor versed in natural science, and that all he 
wished to inculeate was simply that the world, such as we behold 
it, is not the result of “a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” but the 
direct consequence of the Will of Jehovah acting, as usual, through 
natural agencies, gradually developing themselves through inde- 
finite periods of time. The latest, and perhaps not the most 
fanciful, version of the cosmogony seeks to diminish the difficulties 
of the question by dividing it into two parts. According to this 


* The Great Tribulation: or, the Things coming on the Earth. By the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E. London: Richard Bentley. 
The Consummation. By Thomas Hutton, F.G.S., Captain, Bengal 
Army. London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 
Israel in the Past, the Present, and the Future; or, Lectures on the 
Restoration of the Jews. Second Edition. By Thomas Hutton, F.G8., 


Captain, Bengal Army. London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 
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ingenious expounder of the earth’s primeval history, the first two 
verses of the Book of Genesis refer to a pre-Adamite system, 
which came to a sudden and violent conclusion through the re- 
bellion of Lucifer. As immortality was one of the attributes of 
the beings then existent, the only means of punishing the rebels 
was by rendering their life a misery and a curse. The faithful, 
therefore, became translated to a yet higher sphere of existence, 
where they act as the messengers and immediate servants of the 
Most High—the angels and archangels of human theologyv—while 
those who joined the standard of the arch-apostate were doomed 
to wander to and fro through all eternity upon the face of the 
earth, finding no rest, and seeking no other alleviation of their 
wretchedness than the miserable gratification of involving others 
in their guilt and in its just retribution. The pre-Adamite world 
alone was created, in the true sense of that word; that is, it was 
called into existence out of nothing, whereas the system to which 
the human race belongs was merely fashioned out of the materials 
furnished by the ruins of its predecessor. Adam was formed out 
of the dust of the earth, and so became—or continued—liable to 
all the changes and vicissitudes of matter. One of these is called 
death, though it is simply a dissolution or disintegration of the 
component parts of a material mechanism ; just as the most per- 
fect and highly-wrought machine becomes in time worn out, and 
good for nothing but to be broken up as old iron and re-committed 
to the furnace. It is to the second creation alone that Moses 
refers in his figurative narrative, and according to certain in- 
genious persons the process of the cosmogony was unfolded to 
him while in a trance—as it were in a moving panorama—the 
vision of each distinct development occupying the space of a 
working day. 

But however numerous, and however contradictory, may be the 
expositions of the first chapter in the history of our planet, they 
lo not yield either in number or absurdity to those which treat of 
the last and the last chapter but one. Previous to the Christian 
era, the idea of the destruction of the earth does not appear to 
have disquieted men’s minds. An earthquake, or an eclipse, the 
appearance of armies battling in the sky, blood oozing from a 
statue, or the human voice issuing from an ox, were no doubt 
terrible portents, and presaged the death of heroes and the over- 
throw of kingdoms; but no man dreamed that they had aught to 
do with the great cataclysm when the heavens and the earth shall 
pass away. But since the introduction of Christianity not a 
ore has elapsed without a confident prediction that the last 

our was at hand. 1 here have never been wanting expositors of 
Scripture with imagination as morbid as their judgment was 
defective, to foretell the crack of doom and to indicate the exact 
signs that were to prelude the final crash. The failure of one 
prophecy only led to the enunciation of others, and ignorant 
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fanatics, who could not tell “ a heron from a handsaw,” presumed 
to scan the inscrutable designs of Providence. Each succeeding 
generation has been declared to be the last, and the physical 
decadence of the earth has been affirmed as a patent and self- 
evident fact. But of all the absurd theories broached on this 
subject, not one, perhaps, is more laughable or more elaborate 
than that put forward some seven years ago by the sage Dr. 
Seltenhiher. Writing in the year 1853, this learned Theban 
apprehended imminent danger from the approaching comet, which, 
in 1856, was to derange the axis and the rotatory movement of the 
globe, and thus to cover its surface with the waters of a second 
deluge. He admitted, however, that that peril might, perchance, 
be avoided, but only that mankind should perish shortly after- 
wards in a yet more terrible manner from the want of oxygen in 
the atmosphere. In the earliest ages the earth was covered with 
an exuberant vegetation, so dense and gigantic as to fill the air with 
carbonic acid gas, and to render animal life impossible. Two or 
three millions of years glided past, and then a revolution took 
place which destroyed this monstrous vegetation, and purged the 
atmosphere of the excess of carbonic acid, Cetaceous creatures, 
huge saurians, and unsightly batrachians, now first breathed the 
breath of life, and constituted another epoch. Colossal mammii- 
fers next appeared upon the scene, the air being impregnated 
with an excessive proportion of oxygen. That period, too, passed 
away, probably not more than 10,000 years ago, at which time the 
Alps arose from the bosom of the earth, and England was violently 
torn from the mainland of Europe. With the decrease of oxygen 
the dimensions of living creatures also decreased, and finally man, 
“‘a very puny being, all of whose organs have their sources in his 
blood,” stood erect upon the surface of the habitable globe. 
Now, this insjgnificant creature multiplied exceedingly from pure 
selfishness, for the slightest acquaintance with science should have 
taught him the necessity of husbanding the supply of oxygen. 
Every time that precious gas passes through the lungs it becomes 
decomposed, and loses in volume; and this has been going on for 
6000 years. Again, with a reckless disregard of everything but the 
enjoyment of the fleeting hour, for centuries past men have dug up 
the carbonized vegetation of the primeval period, and liberated, by 
combustion, the carbonic acid with which it was formerly surcharged. 
Other injurious gases, too, are daily evolved from the decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matter; and now “ numerous symptoms 
indicate that the day is not far distant when this overweening race 


of mankind shall perish by asphyxia.” ‘To what other cause but 
the corruption of the atmospheric air are we to ascribe the preva- 
lence of pulmonary and cerebral congestion, of typhus and cholera ? 
In like manner the potatoe and vine diseases, and ‘‘ the phenome- 
non of table-turning, which can only be explained by a derivation of 


the electro-magnetic fluid that circulates in the atmosphere,” are di- 
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rectly attributable to the excessive consumption of oxygen. It is 
not only by learned men, who devote themselves to profound and 
sustained observations, that the early destruction of human life is 
recognized as a fact. An instinctive presentiment has foreshadowed 
the forthcoming catastrophe even to the most illiterate. Moved 
by a sense of impending calamity, they “run to and fro,” and 
abandon their native land for unknown and inhospitable shores. 
A panic, for which, perhaps, they cannot always account, drives 
them far from their natal soil, from their happy homes, and the 
graves of their forefathers, as if by restless and imcessant motion 
they could flee from the inexorable decrees of fate. Sooner or 
later—and the day is nigh at hand—the supply of oxygen will be 
exhausted, and all in whose nostrils is the breath of life will perish 
miserably from off the earth. The first to go will be the descend- 
ants of Japhet , and of these the foremost will be the peoples of 
Teutonic origin, “ whose temperament is lymphatic or sanguine,’ 

“The Spaniards and the Gascons will survive the English and the 
Germans.” ‘Treading on the heels of the sons of Japhet, will 
disappear the children of Shem, embracing the Hindoos, the 
Mongols, and the Chinese. The last will be the negroes, “ for 
the race of Canaan is essentially bilious. Negroes “live in an 
atmosphere which seems fit only ‘for crocodiles and se rpents, and 
multiply in climates which are fatal to E juropeans.” It would be 
presumptuous and profane to fix the precise moment of the end 
of the world, for it has been said, that of that hour knoweth no 
man—not even the angels in heaven. Nevertheless, if prophecy 
is to be credited, the fall of the Ottoman empire will be the pre- 


monitory signal, The commencement of the sixth millenium is 
regarded by an ancient and almost universal tradition as the ter- 
mination of the present terrestrial system. The fifth millenium is 
already nearly completed, and it is matter of general notoriety, 
that the “sick man” is at his last gasp. The « arly fathers of the 
Christian Church unanimously adopted the prediction ascribed by 
the Talmud to the Prophet Elias, that the world should last 6000 
years. The Mahomedans, on their part, look with equal certainty 
to the imminent downfall of their dominion. “ Yes,” says Dr. 
Seltenhiher, with the calm resignation of a Christian philosopher, 
“Yes, the world has fulfilled its time—it is at the beginning of 
the end.” And he concludes with quoting Isaiah, chap. xxiv., 
ver. 4, 7, and 8. 

The vine-disease has evidently made a deep impression upon 


this son of the Rhine-land. No more shall the hilarious student 
troll the joyous refrain :— 


“ Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum. sumus ; 
Post jucandam juv entutem, 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus,” 
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«The new wine mourneth, the vine languisheth, all the merry. 
hearted do sigh.” Strange to say, the grave and reverend Dr. 
Cumming also accepts the vine and potatoe diseases as forerun- 
ners of the Great Tribulation that is coming upon earth. These 
blights he attributes to “a morbific taint or influence in the air,” 
caused by the pouring out of the last vial, to which, likewise, are 
due the visitations of cholera during late years, and still more 
recently of diphtheria. A disturbing action, he continues, is ma- 
nifested in all departments of social life. Men run to and fro, 
and knowledge is increased, as the Prophet Daniel predicted would 
one day come to pass. He omits, however, to improve the occa- 
sion by dwelling upon the fatal consequences that have ensued 
from baptizing a certain big ship by the name of “The Leviathan,” 
an alias for the Dragon and Satan; but he comforts all bad : sea- 
goers by the assurance that there shall be “no more sea”—a 
prediction which recurred to him “on reading the strange remark 
of a secular newspaper, ‘There is no more Atlantic Ocean.’” 
Further on he explains that he understands “ by the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, that then shall be the removal of those obstruc- 
tions which have hindered the entrance of the missionaries into 
the dark and benighted parts of the world.” So, after all, there 
is little consolation in this promise for those mA are sick when 
they go down to the sea in ships. 

The Russian and China wars, the mutiny in India, the 
Italian campaign of Napoleon III., and the present unsettled 
state of Europe may safely be regarded as the fulfilment of the 
prediction that in the latter days there shall be “wars and 
rumours of wars.” Then, as to ‘earthquakes, was there not a 
terrible one in the kingdom of Naples in the year 1857, by 
which thousands of individuals were killed or maimed ? And, in 
that same year, was there not what the Times called a “ commer- 
cial e arthquake,” though men do commonly speak of it as a com- 
mercial panic? But the great earthquake which is to be the 
forerunner of the end was that political shaking of the nations 
which came off in 1848, “ when Europe reeled like a drunken 
man, and kings were thrown from their thrones, and even the 
Pope was projected by its force from the Vatican.” In truth, 
there is “ great distress of nations, with perplexity. . . Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth.” Among those things is the 
“drying up of the Euphrates,” a symbolical phrase which mi ay 
be rendered into plain English as the downfall of the Mahomedan 
religion and polity. Bishop Newton, and other old expounders of 
prophecy, were content to fix that event in a general sort of way 
at the close of the present century, but modern writers are less 
vague and lay their finger on the very year. That they differ 
among themselves is, of course, the fault of the prophets for not 
being more explicit, and that they quarrel among themselves and 
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soundly abuse one another when they do differ, is equally of 
course the fault of human nature, which is sometimes dim-sighted 
and not always charitable. Our friend Dr. Seltenhiiher is of 
opinion that Mahomedanism will be extinguished a very short 
time before Satan excites Gog and Magog, the precursors of 
Anti-Christ, and Anti-Christ himself. Dr. Cumming is more 
punctual, and points to the year 1867 as “a great testing crisis 
in the events of history, in the fulfilment of prophecy, and in 
the experience of mankind.” He quotes “a very able clergy- 
man of the Church of England” to show that “the power of 
Mahomed ” will subside in the autumnal equinox of the above- 
mentioned year. The same reverend gentleman is likewise con- 
vinced that in 1867 not only Mahomedanism “ but the Papacy also, 
with its Pope and its cardinals, and its whole ecclesiastical despo- 
tism, will sink like a millstone into the depths of the ocean.” Mr. 
Elhot, however, and some other writers, are inclined to think 
that the prophecy thus explained began to be fulfilled in 1792, 
when the Papacy received a shock from which it is not destined 
to recover. “The Pope,” as Dr. Cumming elegantly remarks, 
“is on his last legs, struggling for existence,” and it may be 
frankly admitted that his Holiness does not recline upon a bed 
of roses. According to one anonyinous writer, who styles him- 
self a Member-of-the-now -divided-but-ought-to-be-united-Chureh- 
of-God-in-Birmingham, the Papal seat is very shortly to be trans- 
lated to Jerusalem, at which time Constantinople will fall into the 
hands of “The Wilful King,” Napoleon Il. The triumph of 
this mighty conqueror, however, will be for only a brief space. 
Within four years from the present date his Imperial Majesty, 
with all his Zouaves and canons rayés will be overwhelmed by a 
fearful commotion of nature, not far from the accursed site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 


On the point of dates Captain Hutton agrees with the last- 
quoted expositor, but on scarcely any other point does he agree 
with him, or with anyone else. Brandishing his pen—a steel pen, 
we presume—like a Highland claymore, or an Indian tomahawk, 
he lays about him right and left—cleaving alike friend and foe to 
the chin, and hanging their gory sealps around his brow, as though 
they were a wreath of imperial laurel, or fragrant myrtle. To 
differ from himself in the interpretation of a dark saying is held 
equivalent to a damnable heresy, and very unsavoury epithets are 


hurled at the heads of his polemical opponents. ‘This is the more 


to be regretted, because he writes with manifest sincerity and 
arnestness, and also because he has evidently applied himself 
with conscientious perseverance, and no common ability to clear 
away ambiguities, and to make the light shine forth clear and un- 
mistakable, We do not say that he has succeeded, but we shall 
be able to speak more positively on that head in 1864, for to that 
year has he attached the fulfilment of prophecy. It is not our 
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intention to recapitulate or to criticize his explanation of “the 
mystical numbers of Daniel.” They who are interested in the 
manipulation of mysteries may derive a certain satisfaction, and 
possibly some advantage, from studying the ingenious solutions of 
the ancient Hebrew oracles propounded by this devout but dog- 
matie Centurion. Briefly we may observe that Daniel’s 1260 years 
terminated in 1829, when the Greek Christians were emancipated 
from the Little Horn, The overthrow of the Mahomedan Power 
in Algeria, and its present coercion from without in Egypt, do not 
seem to have come under the cognizance of the Prophet, whose 
1290 years, dating from a.p. 606, were te in 1857 in the 
extinction of the Mahomed: nt to which 
Captain Hutton, as an officer of the Seiad army, attaches very 
great importance, apparently unmindful of the fact that the real 
head of the Mahomedan creed and polity in Asia is the Khan of 
Bokhara, the true successor of the Khalifs. However, if the 
Cabul news-letters published in the Lahore Chronicle are worthy 
of credit, the Khan himself is sorely pressed by his Russian allies, 
who are surely and steadily making themselves paramount in his 


dominions. In 1860, continues our gallant commentator, another 


blow will be dealt at Mahomedanism — videlicet by Marshal 
O’ Donnell—and thus Daniel’s 1290 a dating-from a.p. 609, 
will come to a glorious conclusion. Not that they are yet to be 


released from doing service in further calculations, for starting 
from A.D. 612 we arrive in 1290 years at 1863, when the Sixth 
Vial is poured out, and Islamism extinguished in Europe. By a 
curious coincidence the Mahomedans in India also have a prophecy 
relating to 1864, though its tendency is somewhat different from 
that expounded by Christians. The production in question is 
ascribed to a Cashmeeree Seer, named Neeamut-oollah-Shah, to 
whom was revealed in the year of the Hijra, 570, what the whirl- 
igig of time should bring about in the year of the Hijra, 1280. 
Unfortunately for his own credit, the inspired Moslem was some- 
what too explicit, and displayed rather the accurate knowledge of 
an historian than the mystic maunderings of a Seer. He com- 
mences his predictions by a very unnecessary assertion, and one, 
the voluntary tender of which has usually the effeet of lessening 
the hearer’s faith. He says :— 








“JT speak the truth. A King shall be born in the world, named Timoor, 
with the title of the August Hero, the Lord of Felicity, and after his death, 
from amongst his heirs Meeran Badsha will be born, who will be the 
‘Wullee’ or Prince, over the possessions of his predecessor, (and) when 
he shall determine to quit this world, after him, a King who shall possess 
power over men and gen’ will be heard of, and after him Omar Badsha 
Malik Rikab will be born, and at the same time A7zs enemy will he born. 
After Omar Badsha, Baber Badsha will rule in Caubool, (and) afterwards in 
Hindostan. (Then) after Sekundur, when the days of Ibraheem Shah come 
to pass, in this time great seditions will take place. After him Hoomayun 
will be King, and at the same time a Puthan, named Shere Shah, who will 
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spoil Hoomayun. Hoomayun will escape to Iran, and will there be received 
with great honour ; during the interval which may pass before Hoomayun’s 
return to Hind, with an army from Persia, Shere Shah will have been suc- 
ceeded by his son. Then Hoomayun will invade Hind, and conquer, After 
Hoomayun, Akbur will rule, and after Akbur, Jehangire, &c., &e.” 


Continuing in this strain, in due course of time he arrives at 
Nadir Shah, who 


“Will invade and conquer Hindostan, and will massacre the people of 
Delhi, and after him will come Ahmed Shah, on whose death great dissen- 
sions and distress will take place in his family. When that King is dead 
and gone, in his house a fracture will take place. (And) The clan of 
Sikhs will exercise over Mahomedans great tyranny and oppression. (And) 
For forty years this tyranny and heresy will remain. After this the 
whole Empire of Hindostan will be seized by the Nazarene (Christians or 
English). (And) For the space of one hundred years their sovereignty 
will remain in Hindostan. (And) When in their time heresy and tyranny 
shall become general. (Then) For their destruction Shah ‘Ghurbee (i. ¢., 
the King of the West) shall appear. (And) Between these two will be fought 
desperate battles. And without doubt numbers will be slain by them. The 
sword of the King of the West will be victorious. (Then) The followers 
of the Clan of Jesus (i.e, the English) will be broken, discomfited, and 
dispersed. Then for forty years the Moslem Power shall be triumphant and 
supreme. After this period, Anti-Christ shall be born in Ispahan. Hear 
what I am going to say about the destruction of the followers of Anti- 
Christ. For this purpose Jesus, and the last of the Apostles, Meh-dee, will 
appear, 

“Tt was the year 570 of the Hegira, when I said and predicted this, and 
all this will hap ypen in the year of the Hegira 120, when Shah Ghurbee, 
and the Nazarene, will meet and fight. All this bec: ame known to Shah- 


Neeahmuttoolla, by inspiration. What he has foretold will certainly come 
to pass.” 


The most curious and suggestive point relating to this prophecy 
is the fact that it was printed at Delhi about the year 1852-53, 
and that it forms an article of faith with every Mussulman in 
Upper India. Predictions of this sort, when believed in, are very 
apt to work out their own fulfilment, and there is more than one 
King of the West who would be nothing loath to assist the 
Moslem in ejecting the English heretics. 

In truth, it needs not now the weird sagacity that pertains 
to the sunset of life to foretell the speedy overthrow of the 
Mahomedan power and polity, whether in Asia, Africa, or Europe. 
As clearly foreshadowed is the downfall of Papacy, though com- 
mentators may differ as to the exact date. According to Captain 
Hutton it is in 1864 that “ Rome, the perpetuator of the cruel 
persecutions and idolatrous polity of the ancient Babylon, will be 
destroyed; not by the agency or hand of man, but by volcanic 
fires, as were Pompeii and Herculaneum of old, and afterwards 
subside ‘ with violence’ into the de *pths of the ocean, ‘ like a great 
millstone that can never rise again ;’ and thus will be literally 
fulfilled the prophetic declaration that her fate shall be that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and her place among the nations of the 
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earth ‘be found no more at all!’” However much they may 
disagree as to dates, all Protestant interpreters of dark sayings 
exult over the terrible fate they imagine to be in store for the 
Queen of the Seven Hills, with a joy that m: iy be quite orthodox, 
but which is certainly not Christian-like. Faith and Hope may 
be highly commendable qualities, but they have been pronounced 
by an unquestionable authority in such matters as inferior to 
Charity. Even the gift of prophecy, and the understanding of all 
mysteries , and the possession of all knowledge, are declared as 
nothing in comparison with that serene frame of mind which 
“suffereth long and is kind,” and “thinketh no evil.” Pro- 
phecies, we ave told, may fail; tongues may ce ase ; and knowledge 
may vanish away, but “« Charity never faileth.” Commentators, 
however, of the present day, seem to be actuated towards unhappy 
Rome by much the same spirit that invented torture for the early 
Christians, and, at a later date, lighted up the martyr-fires of 
Smithfield, but which assuredly is not the spirit of Christian 
love. 

Although since the commencement of the present century the 
march of events has been more rapid and—to use a French 
phrase—more accentuated than perhaps at any former period of 
the world’s history, it was, nevertheless, a provident precaution 
on the part of Dr. Cumming and other expositors of his school, 
to postpone the fulfilment of prophecy until 1867. And for 
this reason, among others. When the Ottoman dynasty has been 
“dissolved—the word is Dr. Cumming’s—Palestine, which is 
now the property of the Sultan, will be somebody’ 8; and who has 
so great a right to it as that princely race, who, at this moment, 
wait, and long, and pray, and write upon their tablets in their 
synagogues the prayer that the Messiah would soon come and 
take Israel home, and make Jerusalem again the city of the great 
King?” Yes, Holywell Street and Houndsditch, Petticoat Lane 
and “the Minories, are to send forth their Davids, their Samuels, 
and their Solomons, who, “ restored to Palestine, prostrate at the 
feet of the Prince of Peace, ” shall chaunt the English liturgy “in 
their own magnificent tongue—that mother-tongue from which all 
others are but distant and debilitated proge nies—and with their 
own deep, musical, Oriental voices.” We can only hope that 
the worthy Minister of Crown Court is a better interpreter of 
Scripture than he is of the derivation of languages: as a philolo- 
gist he is clearly a guide not to be relied upon, a blind leader 
of the blind. With sublime bathos, too, does he dwell upon the 
matutinal croak asserting the existence and eternal fitness of dis- 
used garments, which is tolerably familiar to the ears of early 
risers in most large cities. “In every capital,’ he exclaims, 

you will hear at morning-dawn that deep-toned, rich bass voice, 
its tone indicating its Oriental origin, and not silent also to a 
suggestive mind about its future destiny. ” To none, truly, but a 
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mind of a very suggestive order, would it ever have occurred that 
that abrupt and ragged ery, “Clo’! clo?!” which seems to rise 
out of the heart of the granite pavement, was the keynote to which 
Moses pitched his Handelian song of triumph, or that it was in 
such sepulchral tones Joshua bade the sun to stand still upon 
Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon: no wonder they 
were startled and stopped in their course by the strange discordant 
sound. While yet enraptured by the batrachian melody of 
Hebrew matins, the enthusiastic divine is hurried on to pay the 
peculiar people a compliment, which may probably be better 
appreciated on the northern than on the southern bank of the 
‘Tweed; “ You will find the Jews,” he says, “ Princes and pedlers, 
the usurers and the bankers of the world.” Such as they are, 
they are to be replaced in Palestine, the temple is to be restored 
to all its pristine glory, and the soil is to recover its ancient 
fertility. 

From such extravagances as these Captain Hutton stands dis- 
dainfuily aloof. He has evidently no sympathy with the Ten 
Tribes whom some commentators expect to find in the Central 
Fiowery Land, and of whom others are in the habit of speaking 
as being “ laid aside ””—put out-of-the-way in an old stocking, or 
in a cracked tea-cup, and stowed away among the cobwebs in the 
far corner of the topmost shelf in the odds-and-ends cupboard. 
He does not believe in a literal restoration of the Hebrews to the 
land of their fierce, cruel, perfidious sires. It is not the natural 
Jew who is to be accounted as the seed of Abraham and heir of 
the promise, but the true Israelite or man of God. The “ Israel 
of God” comprises all who believe in redemption by the blood 
of Christ, and in this sense the first Christian was Adam. It 
may strike some persons as rather odd that Jacob should be held 
entitled to the honour of giving, as it were, a second name to the 
disciples and followers of the Messiah. There are certain indi- 
viduals who refuse to accept that patriarch as a high standard of 
either faith or morality. He began life, they say, by a most un- 
brotherly act towards poor thoughtless Esau, whom he afterwards 
cheated of the paternal blessing. Then he endeavoured to make 
a bargain with the Deity, promising worship in return for pro- 
tection. Next we find diamond cutting diamond,—the father- 
in-law defrauding the son-in-law, and the son-in-law tricking the 
father-in-law, and finally absconding with his household gods. 
It is not a pleasant life to look upon, and yet, as “ Israel,’ com- 
mentators are never weary of eulogising Jacob. These well- 
meaning enthusiasts, we suspect, are often led into error by 
habitual indulgence in an obsolete phraseology which they have 
come to regard as in itself sacred and worthy of reverence. In 
the Cachar hills to the north-east of Bengal there dwells a semi- 


barbarous tribe known as Khongjais, or Kookies. Their women, 
we read, are much addicted to smoking tobacco in pipes so con- 
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structed that the fumes are inhaled through a small vessel of 
water. This fumigated water is esteemed a great luxury by 
their savage lords, who prefer holding a sip of it in their mouth 
to smoking the leaf of the plant for themselves. In like manner 
do many learned and excellent divines acquire a habit of pre- 
ferring the fumigated water, that is, the quaint phraseology of 
Scripture, to the essential oil of its doctrines and moral teach- 
ing. Than these elaborate expositions of prophecy we can 
imagine no pursuit more profitless to mankind, unless it be an 
attempt to weave hawsers out of the sand of the shore, So far as 
their utility goes, they may fitly be compared to the pedantic 
jargon of ancient dialecticians, or the endless disquisitions of the 
schools on the nature of the Immaculate Conception. Such dis- 
cussions may not occasionally be amiss as an exercise of the 
mental faculties, but to pass one’s whole life in abstruse researches 
that can bear no fruit lays the vain thinker open to the sentence 
which was passed upon the barren fig-tree that could show nothing 
but leaves. It will be time enough to read the prophecies when 
they shall have been fulfilled,—at least, the attempts hitherto 
made to unveil the future have only sufficed to reveal the arro- 
gance and conceit, the uncharitableuess and presumption of their 
expositors. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


THe career of a leading English statesman, since the Revolution 
of 1688, has been one of peculiar trials, yet, if prosperous, of 
peculiar happiness. A Cromwell or a Strafford, a Sully or a 
Richelieu, an Alberoni or a Metternich, while free from those 
restraints which encompassthe Parliamentary statesman, are at the 
same time isolated from many of those circumstances which 
amplify and sweeten his success. To enjoy the power of placing 
our schemes before the world in the most advantageous light, and 
in their fullest integrity, neither emasculated by the seruples, 
nor embarrassed by the suggestions, of inferior minds ; to have 
none but ourselves to blame if our deserts are not acknowledged 
while we live; and to look back on the ripened results of a great 
policy, when we die: these are the privileges of independent and 
absolute rulers, to which the ministers of a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment will in vain aspire. On the other hand, the charm of acting 
with our fellow men in the pursuit of some common object ; of 
winning their confidence, of directing their energies, and of 
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rewarding their devotion; the sup port given and received; the 
zest of victory the consolation of de feat : the distribution of 
responsibility ; these, with the ; mourable emulation of worthy 
rivals, are th joys which dwell apart from the grandeur of auto- 
cratic ministers, and compensate the constitutional statesman 
for the absence of unconditional authority. Such are the ideal 
pictures of the two positions, The hi ones, alas ! but seldom 
correspond to these colours. The sole minister lies too often at 
the mercy of court favourites ; to the strokes of secret slander ; to 
sudden and perhaps unaccount ible disgrace. The Parliamentary 
chieftain must consume. in the management of men, too much of 


that time which is required for the consideration of measures ; and 
i ; 


exhaust his energies in counteracting the intrigues of faction, in 
| | ’ ° 1 

allaying the jealousy of aspiring followers, or quelling the discon- 

tent of impatient ones, Hence in England, since the establish- 

ment of Parliamentary Government, the power of conducting a 
great party has eto one of the chief qualifications for a states- 


man. Let him possess what other great qui alities he m ay, wit thout 
this one pre-eminently practical faculty, his talents are of little 


use. With it he can scarcely fail to perform invaluable services 
to his cause. As far as we can judge at presel nt, the existence of two 
great partics 1s an inse} arable characteristic of a free anda popular 
assembly ; and whatever member of suc h an assembly shows the 
greatest aptitude for the organisation and discip line of party is the 


j 


man who in real il \ rives effect to the principles on W hich it 18 


| . ] 

founded, even though his name be not associated with a single 
measul of importance. The eminent man, whose name we have 
, ylaced at the head of this article, is an excellent illustration of our 


‘mi arks. Were we asked to describe his career up to the present 
sins in as few words as possible, we should say that Mr, Disraeli 
was one of the greatest leaders of a party that England has ever 
seen. II ving never been the minister of a majority, independent 
legislation has hitherto been out of his power. It is in the 
conduct of the Conservative Party in the House of Commons, 
since the death of Lord George Bentinck, that his greenest laurels 
have been gathered: and were he himself, in turn, to be snatched 
away from us to-morrow, that service would alone constitute a 
sufficient title to the respect and gratitude of Conservatives. 

The truth of this assertion will be apparent, if we compare the 
position and conduct of Mr. Disraeli from the year 1848, with 
that of other statesmen who hav found themselves in analogous 
circumstances. ‘The circumstances in which Mr. Fox found himself 
in 1784 were In some respects analogous ; vet if Fox had rallied 
the Whig party as Mr. Disraeli rallied the Conservatives, he still 
would have achieved a less remarkable exploit than the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ; for his party was at once more numerous, and showed 


afar greater number of experienced statesmen in its ranks. But 
r Roy | ° 
Mr. Fox not only did not do this; he did exactly the reverse. 
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Instead of restoring his party, he de stroyed it. He eut it down to 


the ground, so that nearly half a century elapsed ere its pristine 
amplitude was recovered. Again, after the Reform Bill of 1832, 
Sir Robert Peel found himself in analogous circumstances ; and he 
did restore his party to efficiency. But by the aid of what 
advantages and auxiliaries? Half the great statesmen in the 
country, whom the people had looked up to for years, were his 
confederates. The Church, disgusted by the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Whigs, was on his kde toaman. Popular distress, result- 
ing in Chartism, all told against the Government. Whereas, in 
1848, every one of these advantages was on the other side. The 
experienced Conservative statesmen, whom Peel had trained to 
affairs, stood sullenly aloof. A large and influential section of the 
Church of England believed itself represented by these gentlemen. 
The agricultural distress which undoubtedly prevailed at that time 
made the preponderant interests of the country still more jealous 
of Lord Derby. The men upon whom the leader of the opposi- 


tion could actually depend for a division were fewer than one hun- 


dred and fifty ; and when Lord Ge orge Bentinck divided the House 


upon his motion concerning Iris h railw: ays, supposed to be his 
strongest point, he muste red to his colours but one hundred and 
eighteen members. It seemed that “the great Conservative 
Party” was on the brink of dissolution, or was dwindling away 


to the dimensions of a mere sect t, hike the Puritans under the 


Second Charles, or the Jacobites under the Second George. 


It was under these discouraging circumstances that Mr. Disraeli 
was summoned to the helm. L« rd George Bentinck died in the 
autumn of 1848, and in the following Februar y Mr. Disraeli took 


his seat on the opposition benches as the unque stioned leader of his 


party in the lower House. The total prostration of the party 
which now committed itself to his charge has never been properly 
understood outside the walls of Parliament. The ranks of that 
sturdy phalanx which divided against the repeal of the Corn-laws 
had been greatly thinned by the general election of 1847 ; and, as 


we have just stated, there were not one hundred and fifty men 


upon whose support Mr, Disraeli could reckon. But there were 
more than a hundred members known by the designation of 
“ Peelites,”’? who belonged to the landed interest, and were still 
thorough Conservatives upon every article except one, which had 
constituted their original creed. That one was, of course, the 


ee lanes, 
doctrine of Protection. Under these circumstances, two moles of 


action might have presented themselves to a statesman placed in 
the situation in which Mr. Disraeli now found himself. He might 
have recommended his supporters to forget that they had ever been 
a party, to break the continuity of their political existence, and 


abandoning altogether the constitutional functions of an Oppo- 
sition, to permit themselves to be fused with the general mass 
of the House of Commons, and wait until future circumstances 
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should evolve two entirely fresh parties from the chaos. He 
might, we say, had he thought proper, have tendered his sup- 
porters this advice. That they would have accepted it, is an idle 
supposition. But ought he, nevertheless, to have tendered it? 
No practical politician would think twice about the question we 
are aware. But, for the sake of persons who are not practical 
politicians, we may be excused if we offer a remark or two upon 
the subject, superfluous as they may appear to those who under- 
stand its true nature. That such a course of conduct was not to 
be expected from men smarting under the sense of recent injury, 
whether real or fancied, and that it must have been adopted at a 
great sacrifice of dignity and moral influence, seems hardly to 
require proof. But, what is more important, it cannot be sup- 
posed that even in the excitement and irritation of the Protectionist 
controversy, men had entirely forgotten everything which had 
gone before. They could not forget that the Conservative party 
had been called into existence to combat other dangers as well as 
that of free trade. They could not unlearn in two sessions the 
lesson of fifteen years, If nothing remained for a Conservative 
party to perform, when our Protectionist duties were repealed, then 
were the former professions of Sir Robert Peel himself mere empty 
words, and the Conservative reaction of 1841] a mischievous de- 
Iusion. Such thoughts as these must have passed through the 
minds of Sir Robert’s more immediate followers, as well as of the 
hundred and fifty who now ranged themselves under Mr. Disraeli. 
In the next place we must remember, that twelve years ago the doc 
trine of Whig Conservatisin, now quite familiar to the public, was 
yet unborn. The Whigs were still the great party of innovation, 
still the party whose enmity to the Church, whose ruinous finance, 
and whose mismanagement of Ireland the Tories had been called to 
counteract. If the Conservatives, therefore, struck their colours, 
and abandoned their position in despair, what guarantee had they 
that the mistakes of Lord Melbourne’s administration would not be 
re-enacted? It was true they could do little at present. But it 
was necessary to keep together the nucleus of a Conservative op- 
position, which there was every reason to suppose, from the natural 
inclinations of the great bulk of “ the Peelites,”” would slowly but 
surely unite round itself the representatives of the landed interest. 
In deciding, therefore, not to tender the advice aforesaid to his 
party, Mr. Disraeli was, we think, not only adopting the only 
practical course that was open to him, but that also which was re- 
quired by the real interest of the Constitution. And it is impossible 
to say to what extent the revival of Conservative feeling throughout 
the country at the present moment, which alone has encouraged 
Whig Conservatism to show its face, is due to the example of the 
Conservative party in Parliament during the last eleven years, and 


to the gallantry and perseverance which they have displayed in 
the face of overwhelming odds. ; " 
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Mr. Disraeli, then, upon assuming the reins of management, 
adopted the other and bolder alternative, and, instead of recom- 
mending a policy that would have ended in virtual disembodiment, 
inculcated on his supporters the necessity and the feasibility of heal- 
ing the schism in the party, and of recovering the body of seceders. 
To effect this result was paramount to every other consideration : 
and we would take this opportunity of observing that in speaking of 
Mr. Disraeli as offering his advice upon the subject, we are merely 
anticipating every possible way of looking at his conduct. We 
say it was the part of a wise statesman to “have given such advice, 
if the alternative were ever mooted; but it is improbable that it 
ever was. It is much more likely that, by the practical men who 
were concerned all the above arguments were tacitly assumed as 
axioms, and that Mr. Disraeli was called upon to lead their party 
without a thought being given to the eligibility of any other 
course. Be that as it may, Mr. Disraeli accepted the responsi- 
bility and undertook the accomplishment of the task, the recon- 
stitution, namely, of the Conservative party-in the House of Com- 
mons. This was “his policy,” and to this end all his efforts were 
directed. To have restored to that shattered and dispirited minority 
their pristine strength and courage; to have won back to their side 
the mass of their estranged associates ; and to have created from 
their ranks the material of an able administration ; these are the 
right hon. gentleman’s true triumphs; this is the work which 
he was specially commissioned to undertake; this is the work 
which he has so patiently and successfully accomplished. 

Mr. Disraeli commenced his labours in 1849 by his motion for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the “ Burdens upon Land,” or 
the unequal pressure of taxation on the agricultural classes. The 
existence of considerable distress among the farmers was admitted 
on both sides of the House: and by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
in particular. That some effort should have been made in Parlia- 
ment to mitigate the severity of the transition-state through which 
agriculture was then passing, was perfectly natural and justifiable. 
But the means by which Mr. Disraeli sought to accomplish 
this end at once displayed his talents for generalship. The 
* Peelites”” were, as couatry gentlemen, still deeply interested in 
obtaining compensation, for their tenantry. As Freetraders, they 
were precluded from supporting anything which savoured of 
Protection. But a motion which conveyed a boon to the landed 
interest, without any taint of the exploded system, would 
be sure to meet with their approval, and probably with their 
open support. And to accustom the “ Peelites ” to find them- 
selves in the same lobby with the Conservatives upon questions 
of common interest, was a primary object with the states- 
man, whose policy was “reconciliation.” The accuracy of his 


judgment was proved by the result of the division; there being 
for the motion 189, to 280 against it—an increase of, at least, 
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forty votes upon the largest number of supporters which the 
Conservatives had hitherto mustered. Following up his success, 
in the year 1850 he introduced another motion on the subject of 
agricultural distress; and, on a division, showed an accession to his 
side of no less than sixty-three members, Government being 
reduced to a majority of only twenty-one. Twenty-two members 
who had voted against him in 1849 voted with him on the present 
occasion, and among them no less a personage than Mr. Gladstone, 
who then, for the first time since 1846, found himself in oppo- 
sition to Sir Robert Peel. In the same year, Mr. Disraeli sup- 
ported the repeal of the malt-tax, and spoke on the subject of 
county rates, and the pressure of the income-tax upon tenant 
farmers, pointing out clearly and forcibly the real disadvantages to 
which they were subject: but giving utterance to not a syllable 
that could be interpreted into the recommendation of a retro- 
gressive financial policy. The result of these tactics soon 
ben ame apparent in the increase both of numbers and moral 
weight, which his party now experienced. In two years they 
had not only rallied from their prostration, but had become 
actively for midable. It was no longer possible to ignore their 
existence, or to neglect the impression which they had made upon 
the public mind. In 1851, the distress of the agricultural classes 
was acknowledged in the Que en’s Speech. And when, early in the 
Session, Mr. Disraeli moved that Ministers should be called on to 
introduce some remedial measures in conformity with the language 
which they had advised Her Majesty to adopt, their former majority 
of twenty-one was found to have sunk to fourteen: the numbers 
being 267 for the motion, and 281 against it. The result of this 
division, im. connection with two other circumstances, brought 
about the resignation of Lord John Russell. He had got himself 
into a difficulty by the celebrated “ Durham Letter,” from which 
he saw no mode of extricating himself but by retiring from his 
post. And it was shrewdly suspected that the extraordinary 
minority y* in which Governme nt was soon after placed, upon Mr. 
Locke King’s motion for the extension of the county franchise, 
had been contrived by Lord John Russell himself, as a pretext for 
resignation. But these two divisions were the only reasons - 
assigned to Her Majesty for relinquishing her service; and, ¢ 
course, the more weight we attach to them, the greater will oe 
the success of Mr. Disraeli’s policy: that policy y being, as we must 
never for one moment forget, not so much the passage of particular 
measures as the reconstruction of the Conservative Party upon 
something like its ancient basis. 

That reconstruction he had now effected, as far as was, perhaps, 
possible, in the existing Parliament. Many of the Peelites had 
returned to their allegiance. Some few had fairly settled down 
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as Liberals. The heads of the party alone stood aloof from both 
sides: dissatisfied with themselves, morbidly jealous of the men 
who out of the despised remnant ‘of Conservatives had built up 
a great party; and fearing that the position to which they them- 
selves had long aspired was now lost to them for ever. Such, 
indeed, was not the fact. For though the leadership of the party 
in the House of Commons was never formally offered to Mr. 
Gladstone, it was perfectly well understood that Mr. Disraeli was 
at this time willing to waive his own claims, and hand over the 
gallant army, which he had created with such infinite iabour, 
to the command of that gentleman. In 1851 he might have 
stepped in at the eleventh hour to enjoy all the fruits of Mr. 
Disraeli’s exertions during the burden and heat of the day. 
But Mr. Gladstone has a wide imagination, and he reserved him- 
self for greater things. Whether he would not have been wiser 
to accept ‘the overtures made to him } by Lord Derby im 1851 and 
1855, as well as in 1858, we cannot pretend to say ‘till we see the 
end of his career. He seems to be drifting further and further 
away from his early friends, and from his mature convictions. But 
whatever were the reasons which withheld him from returning to 
the country party on the first of these occasions, it is only pro- 
bable that the continued contemplation of Mr. Disraeli, in the 
position which under other circumstances he would have coveted 
for himself, must have tended to foster a very unsatisfactory state 
of feeling. To return to 1851; when Lord Stanley, to whom the 
Queen had applied on the resign: ution of Lord John Russell, had 
failed in his appeal to Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone to assist 
him in the construction of a Ministry; when Lord John Russell 
himself had failed in a similar request, and when the Peelites, in 
turn, had pronounced themselves incapable of governing alone ; 
affairs, as our readers will remember, returned to their original 
condition, and the old Ministry resumed possession of the Trea- 
sury benches for the remainder of the year. With 1852, however, 
it became evident that Lord John could struggle on no longer. 
The defection of Lord Palmerston must have led to his resignation 
very shortly, even without the back-handed blow-inflicted on him 
by the noble Viscount on the question of the militia. Early in 
that year he resigned the Seals of Office, and this time Lord 
Derby felt oblige d to answer the demand made upon him both 
by Her Majesty and his own party. 

It is not to be wondered at that he shrank from doing so 
before. To hold office against a powerful and unscrupulous ma- 
jority, with a Cabinet of experienced Statesmen, would tax the 
energies of most men. But the Conservatives had to face such a 
majority with a Cabinet that was almost wholly inexperienced ; 
composed of members who had taken so little part in public 
affairs, that the names even of some of the most eminent were 


absolutely unknown to the Prime Minister. Eleven of them were 
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sworn in Privy Councillors on the same day. The style in which 
they played their parts is as creditable to their own talents as to 
the discernment which selected them. Their subsequent career 
has fully justified the choice, But it is not surprising that their 
want of familiarity with official work should be regarded by Lord 
Derby as a serious impediment to success. : 

But this was not the worst. Whether any circumstances at all 
could have enabled the Conservatives to retain their hold of office 
in 1852, is a matter of conjecture. But it cannot be denied that 
the actual circumstances under which they did take office were 
extremely unfortunate. By the spring of 1853 the agricultural 
distress would have passed away, and with it the necessity for pro- 
posing any plans of mitigation, inalienably associated in the public 
mind with the system of Protection. The Tories came into office 
in the spring of 1852, were compelled to dissolve Parliament in 
the summer of the same year, and were forced by the Opposition, 
who saw the approaching turn of affairs, as well as the Conservatives 
themselves, to introduce their financial measures before they could 
take advantage of the change. Could the dissolution of Parliament 
have been deferred but for another nine months, the agriculturists 
would have completed the term of their adversity, and the necessity 
for attempting some relief would no longer have existed. Thus 
Lord Derby’s candidates, unencumbered by the imputation of 
Protectionist opinions, would have met with more support through- 
out the kingdom, nor have been dragged down in the water by : 
class of men who were on the point of discovering that they were 
able to swim alone. But unfortunately the old Protectionist 
party in the House of Lords was so strong, and so wedded to their 
opinions, that Lord Derby was totally unable to announce his frank 
acceptance of Free Trade. Thus an appeal to the country became 
immediately necessary, and the battle, which might afterwards have 
been fought upon equal terms, was now fought at a disadvantage. 
But even then, had it been possible for the new Government to 
defer the introduction of their finance measurcs till the usual time, 
that is, till the month of March orApril, matters might have turned 
out differently : for the disappearance of suffering among the body 
of their especial supporters would have left them more at liberty in 
the construction of their Budget. But the Opposition hurried on 
the meeting of Parliament in the month of November, and 
insisted on the immediate announcement by Ministers of their 
financial policy. Assured of a fixed majority, Lord Derby might 
have boldly refused to be forced out of the usual track ; but his 
weakness left him no alternative but submission. The Budget of 
Mr. Disraeli was produced in December, amid the applauses of the 
Times newspaper, and the commendation of the veteran Mr. Hume. 
But it inevitably contained provisions which enabled the Opposition 
to declare that it was conceived in a Protectionist spirit ; and it 
was finally rejected by a majority of nineteen. Not, however, on 
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its merits, if we can believe its principal opponent: for the two 
very features in Mr. Disraeli’s Budget which Mr. Gladstone made 
the groundwork of his attack, he has himself subsequently 
adopted on a larger scale and with less provocation; we mean the 
appropriation of monies to the service of the year which were not 
raised by the revenue of the year, and the acceptance of the 
income-tax as a probably permanent impost. In all this, how- 
ever, there was nothing but the inevitable force of circum- 
stance of which the Conservatives could complain. They had 
played a losing game with spirit. They had passed some important 
measures, and when they yielded, they yielded only to the ex- 
piring effort of a particular prejudice, from which neither genius 
nor prudence could have delivered them. We believe that the 
party in general were fully sensible of this truth, and were not 
at all dissatisfied with the result of their brief experiment. The 
bulk of them felt that their leaders had been tried and not 
found wanting; that they had fought a good fight, and come 
out of the contest with éclat. So that, although the W higs and 


Whig-Radicals now everywhere gave out that the Conservative 
party had thrown its last stake, ond would never hold its head up 
any more; such was not the feeling of the Conservatives them- 
selves, and they waited with patience, and confidence in the tact 
and statesmanship of their leader, till a fresh opportunity should 
occur, 

During the two following years the position of Mr. Disraeli was 
less arduous than it had been. The Conservative party, well satis- 
fied with his exertions in their behalf, and not doubting that the 
break-up of the Coalition government would speedily give them 


another turn, kept their ranks together, and suffered little or 
nothing from desertion. Of their expectations at this time we 
may say,— 


“ Audiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in auras.” 


The Coalition government perished within two years of its forma- 
tion, and the Conservatives were again invited to assume the reins 
of power. But the prospect which now shone before their eyes 
was speedily overclouded. After having made unsuccessful over- 
tures to Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby declined 


the responsibility of taking office at so formidable a crisis of 
affairs, and the golden opportunity was lost. We fully appreciate 
the patriotic motives by which Lord Derby was actuated. He, no 
doubt, felt that the necessity of a strong government at such a 
moment was paramount to every other “consideration. But we 
have often thought that a strong government might have been 
formed under the noble Earl just as well as under Lord Palmer- 


ston. The parliament was Lord Derby’s parliament, and his sup- 
porters were nearly three hundred. They numbered men in their 
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ranks who had already shown themselves capable of administering 
the departments of Government ; and whom it would be an insult 
to compare with Sir Charles Wood, Lord Lyveden, or Lord Pan- 
mure. There was every chance that a dissolution, if he were 
driven to a dissolution, would give him a net majority, We are 
quite aware of the presumption of criticising Lord Derby’s deci- 
sion. But it is necessary to dwell upon the circumstances of that 
year, because they materially affected the position occupied by the 
subject of this article. Up to that time the Conservatives had 
put their hand to the plough, and had not looked back, They 
had complete confidence in both their leaders, and could not fail 
to be sensible of what they owed to Mr. Disraeli. Within less 
than four years from the death of Lord George Bentinck, when 
their position was such as we have described, he had seated them 
in office. It was due to him that the shock of defeat and expulsion 
had not injured their morale; and that, when again it seemed 
likely that Her Majesty would require their services, they were at 
once prepared to take office with an excellent prospect of success. 
But when, in deference to motives which, however honourable and 
dignified, we humbly conceive to have been mistaken, Lord Derby 
relinquished this chance, the hearts of his party for the first time 
misgave them, Lord Palmerston was apparently in office for the 
term of his natural life. All the prizes of power, and all the 
rewards of perseverance vanished into some distant future. Once 
more a spirit of apathy and disaffection invaded the ranks of the 
Conservatives, and once more it devolyed on Mr. Disraeli to re- 
animate the disheartened host. 


How was he to do it? Any active opposition to the Govern- 
ment while the war was still proceeding was not to be thought of : 
and patiently and anxiously did Mr. Disraeli wait till the return 
of peace, and some blunder on the part of his adversary should 
give him the opportunity he sought for, Politics are like war: it 
is sometimes necessary to strike a vigorous blow, more for the 
sake of encouraging our own men than of annoying the enemy ; 
and for a chance of doing this-Mr. Disraeli had now to look out. 
But there was still another and more important object which 
again seemed to be within his reach. The dissolution of the 
Coalition government had set free Mr, Gladstone. Had it not at 
last become possible to reconcile him with his old friends? Taking 
advantage of the unpopular provisions relating to the Income-tax 
contained in the Budget of Sir C. Lewis, in 1857, Mr. Disraeli 
brought forward an amendment which secured the support of 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham, and was based on caleu- 


lations which time has completely justified. But the dissatis- 
faction which long exclusion from office, coupled with dislike 
of the Peelites, had bred in the Conservatives peeped out on 
this occasion, and some five-and-twenty members of the party 
voted with Lord Palmerston on the division, who thus obtained a 
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majority of eighty. Lord Derby’s indignation at the conduct of 
his own supporters was openly expressed. But it was, neverthe- 
less, repeated on the occasion of the Chinese division ; and Lord 
Palmerston, appealing to the country while public feeling was yet 


hot, and before the nation had had time to reflect upon the real 
bearings of the question, obtained that celebrated majority whic h 
eventually became his ruin. It is needless to remind our readers 
at this distance of time that the cry relied upon by Government 
was, that British officers must be supported in the discharge of 


their duty. We should certainly be among the last to de ny such 


a proposition, and we can confidently appeal to our readers to 


bear witness to the tone we have always adopted in this periodical 
when the honour of England was at stake. But ste reotyped cries 
of this kind are always liable to abuse. When the Bow-street 
magistrate lays a fine on some nocturnal offender, informing him 


gre avely at the same time that “the police must be supported, ” 


the phrase may, and generally does, imply that the police havebeen 


assaulted by the prisoner in the discharge of their duty. But it 
may also and occasionally does mean that the prisoner has been 
assaulted by the police, in violation of their duty. And, though 


the phrase is a convenient one for the magistrate, enabling him to 
stifle remonstrance, and proceed with the business of the day, it 
is fortunate for the public that the misuse of it is occasionally 
exposed, and the itching fingers of that most respectable force 
restrained within due bounds. Our readers, indeed, may remem- 
ber that a reaction had taken place against Lord Palmerston 


before the general election was over. But it came too late; and 


his triumph for the moment was complete. 

Now we must remember that this division, and its subsequent 
results, were none of Mr. Disraeli’s seeking. Viewed merely as 
a question of strategy, it was not a good issue on which to try a 
fall with Government. Less keen-sighted politicians than Mr, 


Disraeli foresaw the result of a clever appeal to the British Lion. 


But when the motion was brought forward by Mr. Cobden, he 
had no alternative but to support it, or to belie his own convic- 
tions. The Chinese debate, therefore, was not a party motion, 
and Mr. Disraeli was not answerable for its results. These, we 
know, were sufficiently disastrous. But the situation of affairs 


nn . 
was not without its compensating features. The Peelites as a 
party were dissolved. The support of the thirty Conservatives 
who voted with Mr. Bentinck, had placed a wider gulf than ever 
between Lord Palmerston and the Liberals. The second asso- 
ciation of Mr. Gladstone with Mr. Disraeli, had considerably 


diminished the gulf between himself and the Conservatives. It is 


no disparagement of the gentlemen who supported Lord Palmer- 


ston to say, that the reconciliation of Mr. Gladstone with his 
former fiends, would not have been too dearly purchased by 
their own secession. For, although we are fully alive to the 
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deficiencies of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer in some 
of the most necessary qualities for governing a popular assembly, 
yet he is a man of singular genius and seductive eloquence, who, if 
not fitted fora leader,* is worth a host himself asa lieutenant. And 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone was at this time approxi- 
mating nearer and nearer to a formal junction with the Conserva- 
tives. Lord Palmerston’s alliance with Lord Shaftesbury, his conduct 
on the Divorce Bill, the conduct of his supporters upon Chureh 
Rates and Parliamentary Reform, were all at variance with the 
most cherished convictions of the member for the University of 
Oxford. The financial principles of Sir Cornewall Lewis were so 
abhorrent to his own views, that he united with Mr. Disraeli in 
opposing him, although between himself and the leader of the 
Opposition there had been grave differences of opinion about the 
true nature of an income-tax. Finally, when the Conservatives 
had resolved to support Mr. Milner Gibson’s amendment on the 

second reading of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, they found 

Mr. Gladstone on their side. Lord Palmerston, as we know, was 
beaten on the division, and resigned to make way for Lord Derby. 

And thus a second time, in the tecth of great discouragements, 

and after a long and uphill fight, Mr. Disraeli had brought his 

party into power, with the full sanction of that statesman whom 

they were all most desirous to secure, and amidst the general 

congratulations of the independent organs of the press. For the 

difference between the votes given in favour of the first reading of 
the bill, and in favour of Mr. Gibson’s amendment, was ignored 

only by Lord Paimerston’s particular supporters, and was fully 

recognized by all impartial persons who professed any acquaintance 

with the facts, 

We have now brought our sketch down to the year 1858, which 
forms an epoch in the history of modern Conservatism. The 
party was in office once more, with the old majority of 120 
against them; and though it would, no doubt, be inactive for 
awhile, they naturally could not count on its forbearance after 
the first few months. The India Bill was the first measure of 
importance which occupied their attention; and though the 
adverse majority took care to embarrass them as much as possible, 
without incurring the odium of unseating them, they passed that 
measure with credit, and derived considerable lustre from the 
admirable behaviour of Lord Stanley. The celebrated resolution 
of Mr, Cardwell, relative to the Canning Despatch, which the 
Liberals expected to carry by a majority first of 100, then of 80, 
and afterwards of 40 or 50, but which finally had to be with- 
drawn amid the derision of the whole House, strengthened their 
ate still further, and made them, in fact, safe for the remainder 
of the Session, Who that remembers the supercilious air of the 


* Vid. infra. 
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Whig party, and the vaunting language of their journals—who 


that saw the editor of their chief Sunday paper swaggering 


about the Reform Club, and predicting a majority of ninety, 
but can sympathize with the witty exultation of the Slough 
banquet ? 

But it was obvious to Mr. Disraeli that this was a state of 


things which it was neither possible nor desirable should last, 


The government of the country by a minority of the House of 


Commons, except as a mere temporary expedient, was incom- 
patible with government by party. And that government by party 
should continue to flourish and endure was ‘obviously the deter- 
mination of the Whigs. No reinforcement which the Conservative 


party could hope for, under the existing system, would give them 
the requisite majority for est ablishing their own principles. 

Neither the more conservative section of the Whigs, nor the 
moderate section of the Independents, showed any symptoms of 
an intention to unite with the Tories. Mr. Gladstone had re- 


fused to joi. Lord Palmerston, to whom the leadership of the 


party had been twice offered, at Mr. Disraeli’s instigation, had 
refused to join. The idea of any such junction had become an 
idle dream, by which Mr. Disraeli himself, and the more practical 
members of his party, had long ceased to be deluded. But it 


obtained great currency out of doors ; and it has been since made 
a subject of complaint against Mr. Disraeli, that he did not act 
in obedience to it. But that experienced statesman knew very 
well that there was little chance of any such amalgamation while 
the Whig party continued to be- under the guidance of Lord 


Palmerston and Lord John Russell: while the Liberals, he knew, 


would only unite with him as a temporary expedient to accom- 
plish their own purposes.* No dissolution, on the other hand, 
would bring the party up to a greater strength than three hun- 


dred. They had been fluctuating now between three hundred 
and one hundred and fifty for ten years, and saw no better pros- 
pect for the future. A majority of pure Conservatives was, 
therefore, impossible. A majority, composed of strangers, allured 
by some special measure, and disappearing when that \ was passed, 
was of no permanent value. Experience had shown this. And 
if no new remedy could be applied to the numerical deficiency 
of the party, it was better that they should give up the struggle 
at once, and resign themselves to the pleasures of opposition for 
the rest of their existence. The question then arose, was Parlia- 
mentary Reform such a remedy? If so, the Conservatives were 
perfectly at liberty to introduce one. There is no reason in the 
world why the Conservatives should not give us a Reform Bill 
just as much as a Budget or a Beer Bill. The subject is open 


* Vide Sir John Walsh’s Practical Results of the Reform Act of 1832, 
who emphatically confirms this view. 
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to all comers, and was first mooted by a Tory. A Reform Bill 
which would give them a majority, and thus enable them to 


act upon their principles, could not very logically be called ¢ 

desertion of those principles. If any such measure then was 
necessary to the interests of the party, it was not inconsistent 
with their honour. It had, moreover, been promised in Her 
Majesty’s speeches for three or four years, so that she was in a 
manner committed to its adoption. The public a year ago was 
strongly, though quietly, in its favour ; and to come to lower con- 
siderations which weigh strongly, nevertheless, with a certain 
class of purist politicians, the introduction of a Reform Bill 
by Mr. Disraeli was the only thing that prevented the ex- 


pulsion of Government from office at whatever moment Lord 


Palmerston might choose. For some of these assertions we 
need only refer our readers to the usual sources of information 
in the shape of newspapers and periodicals. One year ago no 
one ventured to even hint that Lord Derby could have shelved the 
Reform question. Then, with Liberals, such as writers in the 
Times, it was a national requirement: with extreme Tories it was, 
at the worst, but a necessary evil. A year has passed away, and 
the Times thinks it an evil which is scarcely necessary, w hile ex- 
treme Tories denounce it as a blunder. They are both, like too 
many of us, wise after the event, That such language has now 


become possible i is exclusively due to the late Government. By 
adopting Parliamentary Reform, they took it out of the pale of 
party questions, and caused it for the first time to be examined on 
its merits. The result we see; and, as usual, we forget the 
author. But had a Conservative Government assumed an atti- 
tude of hostility to Reform, the excitement on the subject, which 
was smouldering and languid, but not extinct, would at once 
have burst into a flame, and all the old watchwords of party have 
been revived in full virulence. To argue from the state of feeling 
which exists now to what it might have been possible to do then, 
is to confound the child with the parent. The disinclination to 
Reform which we observe at present, has arisen out of the Bill of 
last year. Yet we are told that this disinclination is the best proof 
that the Bill of last year was unnecessary. Such is the logic of 
a certain class of politicians. A dispassionate consideration of 
the whole question has set the public mind against it. But till it 
became clear that the Conservatives were not going to resist or to 
evade the demand, it was never considered dispassionately. In the 
absence of the excitement which such a struggle would have 
produced, men have lately turned their eyes upon the probable 
results of the measure itself, and it is not too much to say, that 
the sight has given them a distaste for it, to which they were 
before strangers. But their minds were very far from being in 
this state in “the beginning of 1859. The Times then repeate edly 
declared that a Reform Bill was absolutely necessary, and had 
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there been the slightest show of attempting to evade it on the 


part of Government, Lord John Russell would have moved a 
resolution which must infallibly have unseated them at once. 
It seems to us, therefore, that both the honour of the Crown, the 
state of public feeling, and the interest of the Tory party, alike 
demanded some measure of Reform from Lord Derby. The 
Crown was pledged to it. The people demanded it, if not on 
any very intelligible principle, yet with sufficient distinctness to 
make its refusal fatal at all events to a Tory Administration : 

while the interests of the Tory party would, it seemed, be better 
consulted by redressing the inequalities of the Reform Act, than 
by fruitless efforts at drawing a Conservative majority from the 
existing constituencies. But there were, as we have said, other 
and more immediately practical reasons for andertaking to deal 
with this question. In January, 1859, the troubles on the Con- 
tinent were thickening. It was evident from the first that Lord 
Palmerston intended to make use of them as a lever for uprooting 
the Administration. He was in the receipt of constant and con- 
fidential information from the Emperor of the French, who 
regarded him as a martyr in the imperial cause. He had it, 
therefore, in his power, to choose his moment of attack, whenever 
he had reason to believe it would be more than usually embarrass- 
ing. In the mean time he had the difficulty of the Charles et 
Georges on which to found a resolution against Government, 
should the Austro-French controversy not furnish him with a 
better one. What could Government expect from a hostile reso- 
lution of this nature in a House of Commons where they had 
considerably less than three hundred supporters, and where 
they had been placed in a minority upon questions of import- 
ance no less than six times within the first month of the 
session? Obviously nothing but defeat, and that by so large a 
majority as to preclude any appeal to the country. Had a motion 
of this kind been introduced while the introduction of a Reform 
Bill was still uncertain, it is calculated that the Opposition would 
have drawn together a majority of eighty. How was this to be 
prevented ? There was clearly only one chance. To promise the 
introduction of the Reform Bill without delay. This promise 
would stave off any hostile resolution, for the House and the 
country would not sanction the expulsion of ministers before 
giving their Reform Bill a hearing ; and there were good hopes 
that a liberal, yet well-balanced and carefully considered measure, 

would be accepted by the House, and strengthen the hands of 
Government so much as to leave them nothing to fear from other 

quarters. It was a wise and spirited policy, and the extreme 
closeness of the struggle which ensued, against such apparently 
heavy odds, is the best proof of its sagacity. The Reform Bill 
which Government introduced contained so many popular and 
felicitous ideas, and was distinguished by so obviously earnest a 
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desire to grapple with the real imperfections of the existing sys- 
tems, that Lord John Russell dared not allow it to go into com- 
mittee on the one hand, nor openly to resist the second reading 
on the other. He accordingly framed his celebrated resolution to 
prevent the second reading coming on, and artfully based it on 
that one provision in the bill, which, taken by itself, presented 
some appearance of unpopularity. We mean the exclusion of 
borough freeholders from the county constituencies. Enlarging 
on this so-called “ measure of disfranchisement,” though, as he 
was often reminded, there had never been a Reform Bill yet which 
did not contain measures of disfranchisement, he succeeded, after 
a hard-fought debate, in mustering a majority of thirty-five. But 
this was sufficient for the purposes of Ministers. From the 
majority of one hundred and twenty to have been able to strike off 
no less than eighty-five upon the critical division of the Session, was 
a proof that the tide of public opinion was turning in their 
favour, and amply justified the dissolution of Parliament. At first, 
their prospects were highly favourable. But, ere long, an auxiliary 
came to the assistance of their adversaries with which it was im- 
possible to contend. The Italian war broke out. What private 
understanding existed between Lord Palmerston and the French 
Emperor: by what carefully-laid plans it was. contrived that the 
invasion of Lombardy by Austria, and the general election in 
England should occur simultaneously, it will be for the future 
historian to explain. But that the coincidence was not purely 
accidental is, we believe, a very general opinion among those who 
have enjoyed the best opportunities of judging. The Emperor is 
far too wise a man to be an ungrateful one. But in this parti- 
cular case both gratitude and self-interest pointed in the same 
direction. That the Whigs should be restored to power was the 
reward most acceptable to Lord Palmerston. That they should 
be restored by an anti-Austrian agitation, was of all possible 
events the one most serviceable tothe Emperor. When the interests 
of two parties are thus so completely identified, there is no neces- 
sity that any formal bargain should be struck. Each has too 
much at stake in fulfilling his part of the transaction to leave 
room for suspicion of the other: and we do not therefore mean to 
assert that anything like a regular contract was concluded between 
the Emperor and the Statesman. We content ourselves with 
repeating that the invasion of Lombardy, occurring when it did, 
was extremely fortunate for Lord Palmerston, and much to be 
desired by Napoleon, and we leave the conclusion to our readers. 

Its effect upon the English elections was sufficiently marked to 
reduce the contemplated gains of the Conservative by a few, but 
though few, still precious, votes. But its influence operated most 
disastrously upon the independent Liberal members, who, on the 
whole, had been prepared to go with Government. The ery that 
Ministers could have prevented the war—that they had done their 
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best, it must be owned—but that their foolish Austrian sympathies 
had neutralized their best intentions, was now the cry sent up 
from every Whig candidate in the kingdom, and every mouth- 
piece of the party. The effect was naturally most damaging. 
Yet for one moment longer the battle seemed to hang in sus- 
pense. The Whigs had created a bad impression against Govern- 
ment. But what were they to do with it now they had got it? 
It extended only to the subject of foreign affairs. Yet no vote of 
censure on the management of foreign affairs could be proposed 
tili the Government papers were on the table. But if, in the 
interim, Ministers were allowed to proceed with the business of the 
session, they would be gaining strength every day, and it would, 

perhaps, become impossible to dislodge them before the proroga- 
tion of Parliament. To turn their majority to account the 
Whigs must strike the blow at once, while the party feeling, 
kindled by the excitement of the election, was still hot, and they 
could reckon on their men with certainty. Perhaps, too, they 
were willing to surrender some portion of the advantage which a 
direct motion upon foreign affairs would have possessed, for the 
sake of avoiding the possible disclosures of the Government corre- 
spondence, and the chance of a death-blow to their representa- 
tions, which, as it turned out, these papers actually contained. 
The result of their deliberations was, that instead of a resolution 
condemnatory of the Government foreign policy brought forward 
by Lord Palmerston, the conduct of the assault was confided to 
the hands of Lord John Russell. Any particular issue was now, 

therefore, given up ; and the assailants were driven to rely upon a 
sweeping charge of general and unqualified incapacity. It is now 
clear that Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli together had conducted the 
policy of their party with such consummate skill, that no particular 
point of it was open to a successful charge. All that the Opposition 
could say was, that Government could not pass their measures, 

which was only equivalent to saying that, previously to the dis- 
solution, they had not possessed a majority. But as this had 
not been held a sufficient reason for displacing them before, 
there was no particular reason why it should have been thought 
so then. Here it was that the suspicions so studiously dissemi- 
nated against their foreign policy just turned the scale. Ina 
House of 633 members they were beaten by a majority only of 
thirteen ; and of this thirteen several after wards declared that had 
they known the truth upon this subject, they should have voted 
on the opposite side. 

Such is the history of the long and desperate party struggle in 
which the two sessions of 1859 were consumed. That any por- 
tion of the time required by public business should be so con- 
sumed, is no doubt much to be regretted. But having alluded to 
this subject, we shall take the opportunity of quoting the language 
of Sir G. C. Lewis on the 10th of June last upon this very ques- 
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tion—language which entirely confirms our own remarks ex- 
pressed upon an earlier page :—“ It has been said that although 
“ the provocation might have proceeded from Ministers, neverthe- 
“ess this is, on the part of the Opposition, a mere party move, 
and therefore entitled to condemnation. I fully admit that this 
“motion is a party move, and if any gentleman, particularly any 
new member, thinks that any advantage is to be derived from 
that admission, I make it without the smallest reservation. But 
I must be permitted to remark, that all great questions in this 
House have been decided by party moves, A Parliamentary 
system can only be conducted by the combined operation of 
“parties, A party is a body of persons combined for a public 
“object. So long as the object which sets them in motion is a 
public and not a private and sectional one, they are not only 
justified, but impelled by duty, to the adoption of such a course 
‘as that which we are now pursuing. If we look back to former 
times we shall find that all great questions—the Reform Bill of 
1832, Catholic emancipation, and the repeal of the corn laws— 
all those great changes by which our social condition has been 
improved-—were dealt with in the way of party moves, and 
whatever amelioration is to be expected in our present state 
must, according to the constitution of the House of Commons, 
‘ proceed from the same sources.” 

There is not a word in these remarks from which we could desire 
to dissent ; nor will, we presume, many of our readers be disposed 
to assert that Sir G. C. Lewis is an authority of little weight. 
But if the remarks of this eminently philosophic and impartial 
statesman are correct, then it is evident not only that great and 
protracted party conflicts must periodically occur, to the total 
neglect of public business, but also that the power of leading a 
party in battle is a qualification inferior to none which an English 
statesman can possess. Yet since the younger Pitt struggled 
through a whole winter against the furious and repeated charges of 
a Whig majority, no other display of gallantry and skill has been 
witnessed in the House of Commons equal to that exhibited by 
Mr. Disraeli and his party. He fought their battle with consum- 
mate coolness and judgment. They obeyed his directions with 
unflinching confidence and fortitude. During the time that he 
led the House of Commons, many new supporters had been con- 
verted into fast friends; and some old enemies into firm allies. 
Among the latter was Mr. Gladstone. Notwithstanding the 
strong and independent convictions which that gentleman pos- 
sesses, both on ecclesiastic and foreign politics, he never for one 
moment hesitated to support Lord Derby’s government, deeply 
implicated as it was in both of these subjects. His mission to 
the Ionian Islands, his vote in favour of the Reform Bill, and 
against Lord Hartington’s amendment, all seemed to vroclaim 
that Mr. Gladstone had enrolled himself among the regular fol- 
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lowers of Lord Derby. And so, no doubt, in his own mind, he 
had Had the Government continued in office, Mr, Gladstone, 
ere long, would have been found upon the Treasury benches. 
This, we believe, may fairly be regarded as a certainty. And to 
have led his party through such difficult ground, and through 
such a variety of great questions, without once giving offence to 
the lively sensibilities of Mr. Gladstone, is an achievement which 
reflects the highest credit on Mr. Disraeli’s courtesy of manner 
and knowledge of mankind. 

Of the subsequent conduct of Mr. Gladstone we have spoken 
elsewhere.* We shall dismiss him, on the present occasion, with 
a few general remarks upon his character, partly suggested by 
recent circumstances, partly by his whole career. Mr. Gladstone 
is a man of rare cndow ments, but he is not cast in the mould of a 
great English statesman. He has neither the passionate tempera- 
ment which sways the imagination, nor the practical good sense 
which appes als to the understanding. He has never attained that 
position in the hearts of his countrymen which was once the glory 
of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston. With the fastidious 
elegance of the scholar, and the piercing subtlety of the school- 
man, he combines the daring and speculative intellect of a John 
Law. But these are not the qualities which the present age ap- 
preciates, or a British House of Parliament demands, They are 
qualities, nevertheless, by which it cannot fail to be deeply im- 
pressed, and hence the repeated opportunities of command which 
Mr. Gladstone has enjoyed, and his repeated failures to establish 
himself in a firm position. He seems at last, however, to have 
settled down into a course from which there can be no retreat ; 
and in which, if he fail, the failure must be total and irretrievable. 
We confess we apprehend that it will be so; and that the end of 
those towering hopes, that brilliant reputation, and those vast 
abilities, will be but to read a painful, though invaluable, lesson 
to the rising generation of statesmen. 

To return from our digression. It cannot be said that either 
Her Majesty or the public were pleased with the success of the 
Opposition. The testimonials of respect which Lord Derby 
has received from numerous public bodies, testify to the feelings 
of the latter, while he was singled out by the Queen for a speci ial 
mark of iavour immediately after his resignation, Nor was the 
expression of Her Majesty’ s sentiments confined to this act. She 
refused in the first instance to see either Lord John Russell or 
Lord Palmerston; and it was not till the total incompetency of 
Lord Granville to form an administration became evident, that 
Her Majesty with extreme reluctance consented to send for Lord 
Palmerston. But even then she was unwilling that the two most 
important offices in the cabinet should be shared between the two 


* Universal Review, August, 1859. 
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conspirators. “ Lord Clarendon,” said Her Majesty, “must be 
Foreign Minister.” And when Lord Palmerston repaired to Lord J. 
Russell, according to their previous agreement that whichever was 
first sent for should command the services of the other, he an- 
nounced to him, probably not without suppressed glee, that he 


could offer him any department in the administration but that of 
Foreign Secretary. “ That,’’ replied his lordship, with charac- 
teristic promptitude, “is the only one I can accept.” And once 
more was Her Majesty coerced by the kindness of the “ friends of 
her youth.” It was under these manifestations of feeling from 
Her Majesty that the present cabinet was constructed ; and sub- 
sequent events can have done little to modify the suspicions to 
which those feelings owed their birth. Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment was established to carry a satisfactory Reform Bill, and 
to preserve our good relations with France. We throw a glance 
at public affairs, and we see a Reform Bill universally despised, 
and the entente cordiale dissolved, 

On the merits of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill we expressed our- 
selves at sufficient length during the period of its discussion. 
But we may be permitted to remind our readers that while the 
peculiarly dangerous features of Lord John Russell’s Reform 
Bill is the reduction of the borough franchise to £6, it is never- 
theless this very feature which those members of Lord Derby’s 
cabinet, who resigned because his measure was too democratic, 
were willing to concede. It appears to us that a £20 suffrage in 
counties and a £6 suffrage in boroughs would have a more demo- 
cratic effect on the constitution of the House, than a uniform 
£10 franchise, more especially coupled with the securities which 
Mr. Disraeli had included in his Bill. But the crowning merit 
of that measure was, that it departed from the evil precedent of 
the first Reform Bill, and sought to make the qualification for the 
franchise at once less arbitrary and more various. We have, we trust, 
shown the inevitable necessity of a Reform Bill, even in the eyes of 
those who might doubt its good effects upon their party. We have 
also stated, that independently of the said necessity, its object 
was to give the Conservative feeling of the lower orders a fairer 
chance, and so to obtain for the Conservative party that Parlia- 
mentary majority which experience had shown they were not likely 
to obtain by other means. Without a Conservative majority, it 
is impossible to take a bold stand upon Conservative principles. 
Let us hope that the awakening from sleep which the general Con- 
servatism of the country has recently experienced may result at no 
distant,date in awarding that majority to the natural guardians of 
the Constitution. But if not, let the Conservative party in Par- 
liament no longer be blamed either for their inability to protect 
our institutions, or for their efforts to enable themselves to do so 
by any contrivance in their power. 

The sum of our remarks 1s, that we must judge of Mr. Disraeli 
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by his success as the leader of a party, and not as a Minister of 
State ; in the latter capacity he has had no opportunity for ac- 
quiring a reputation ; since the Minister of a mmority can never 


afford to lose sight of party considerations. The exact value to 


be attached to success in this sphere will, of course, be differently 
estimated ; though the more familiar a man is with the character 

and history of Parliament, the more highly will he be disposed to 
rate it. But there is one poimt about which there cannot be two 
opinions ; and that is, the value which a man’s own party ought to 
place upon it. It may be a slight effort or a great effort to bring 
a drowning man to land; but the individual rescued has no 


business to think about the matter. The man who weighs an obli- 
gation of this nature like a pound of cheese, or a hundred of coals, 
is a man to be avoided; and when next he falls into the water, 
should be left to scramble out by himself. We do not mean that 
there is in our own mind any doubt about the magnitude of the 
services performed, The Conservative Party in 1849 must have 
become powerless but for Mr. Disraeli; nor were his exer- 
tions in their behalf confined to mere personal displays of wit 
or personal exhortations to courage. He popularized their creed and 
their language ; he taught them that liberality was the attribute of 
no party, of no sect, and of no rank in life; but an element in the 
human character perfectly distinct from the profession of particular 
theories. In practical matters he gradually diverted their energies 
from a useless struggle to a path in which success was possible : 
and taught them, instead of grieving over changes which could 
not be reversed, to demand a compensation which could not in 
justice be refused. That compensation, the equity of which had 
been acknowledged by Sir Robert Peel, and was now acknowledged 
by Mr. Gladstone, they would undoubtedly have obtained, if the 
distress of the agriculturists had continued. And this method of 
mitigating the hardships under which they laboured, as it savoured 
in no wise of Protection, gradually reclaimed to their ranks the 
majority of the seceding Conservatives who had become converts 
to Free-trade. On the question of representation, Mr. Disraeli 
was the first to bring clearly before the public mind the gross 
injustice which had been inflicted on the landed interest in 1832, 

by the proportion in which members had been allotted to the 
boroughs and the counties. And with the detection of this 


inequality, he gave his party a locus standi in the question of 
Reform, distinct from the unpopular attitude of simple resistance. 
Lord John Russell himself, in 1854, acknowledged the validity of 
the right hon. gentleman’s complaint, and made some clumsy 
efforts to redress the wrong which he had exposed. 

We have no hesitation in saying, then, that the services of Mr. 


Disraeli to the Conservative party have been such as hardly any 
other living statesman could have performed. His peculiar style 
of eloquence, admirably adapted for the formularization of great 
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principles, and his unrivalled powers of wit and sarcasm, were 
exactly the weapons which his party most required, Having 
been thoroughly beaten on a point of detail, it was more than 
ever necessary that they should be able to extricate themselves 
from the smoke and dust of the conflict, and show that what 
the Conservative party was before 1846, that for all essential 
purposes it continued to be afterwards. Being exposed to the 
incessant jibes of the daily and weekly press, it was peculiarly 
important that they should have at least one champion who 
could grush any efforts of this sort within the walls of Parlia- 
ment. Ilis personal qualifications for his position were, there- 
fore, unrivalled. [lis policy, we maintain, was only such as every 
Conservative statesman who aspired to any real influence over 
public affairs has been more or less oblige d to adopt. We mean 
that no party can aspire to govern this country for any length of 


time, under the guidance of leaders who be long to its extreme 
section. The leaders of the Liberals must be more conservative 


than many of their supporters ; and the leaders of the Conserva- 
tives more liberal. The whole history of our Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, from the days of the October Club down to the present 
year, is one long illustration of the fact. We need only turn to 
the pages of the Eaaminer to perceive in the reign of Queen 
Anne an almost exact Cuamienpars of what is occurring in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The disastrous effects of trying to 
govern on extreme principles was clearly re during 
the four years that succeeded the death of Mr. Canning. And 
we would here remind our readers of the shninabe remarks 
on this very point, addressed by Count Cavour to the Sar- 
dinian Chambers, in the year 1857:—“It is my opinion,” 
said that statesman, “that Sir Robert Pecl would have left 
“a much more illustrious name behind hin, if, instead of 
“having been compelled by circumstances to introduce reforms, 
“he himself had originated them. I think that Sir Robert Peel 
“would have left behind him a fame — “1 in history, if, 
“instead of proposing the emancipation of the Catholies in 1829, 
“he had proposed it in 1825; I think that his name would have 
“eclipsed all those of ancient and modern statesmen if the re- 
“form of the corn laws had been initiated in 
** harvest year—instead of being passed in conse quence ot the 
“famine which desolated Irel: ind, and instead of being in some 
“measure a consequence of the potatoe disease. In fact, if Sir 
“ Robert Peel had been the originator of reforms, he would at 





“his death have left to his friends a political inheritance far 
“different from that which he bequeathed to them. If Sir R. 


& “ Peel had associated his name and his whole career with suc- 
‘cessive reforms there would be no need of recording at the 


“ present time a strange fact which has taken place in E ngland— 
“namely, that a party consisting of eminent men, including the 
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** most eloquent speaker in Parliament, and the most able legis- 
‘‘lators, has been completely routed at the late elections. And 
“this, gentlemen, is the fate of parties who allow themselves to be 
“led by public opinion, and who wait to the last moment to carry 
* out reforms which they have not the courage to introduce. I 
‘trust that the Senate, convinced of this truth, will give its sup- 
“port to the present Government, which, while following the 
. “ example of Sir Robert Peel, nevertheless deviates from the 

‘course he adopted by making itself the originator of reforms, 

‘not wishing to grant them to any popular pressure, nor to the 
‘* pressure of unforeseen circumstances. 

The country gentlemen must have been more than men if 


they had not given effect to their wounded feelings and their 


shattered confidence. But whatever view may be taken of this 
particular period, the general lesson derived from a parliamen- 
tary retrospect remains the same,—that a party should have 
confidence in their leaders, and the leader have confidence in 
his party. Sir Robert Peel openly avowed that he had not 
confidence in his party. We find it stated in his memoirs that 
he did not do what Count Cavour, in the above extract, says 
he ought to have done, because he did not trust his party. This 
shews the character of the man. We are confident he was mis- 
taken. Besides, his reasoning was fallacious, after all. The few 
supporters who followed him in his repeal of the corn laws in 1846, 
8 would have followed him at any time; or at all events quite 
apt enough would have followed him to have carried the measure 
through Parliament. He could but have broken up his party, 
at the worst ; ; and he could not have broken it up more completely 
than he did in 1846. It was this cold and suspicious disposition 
which was the cause of all the mischief, from which we are now 
suffering. He had no reason in the world to justify bis distrust 
of those loyal and enthusiastic supporters who had stood by him 
for so many years: and had he appealed in turn to their fidelity, 
we cannot bring ourselves to doubt that the result would have 
been far less disastrous. Thus it is that great parties are always 
broken up. Suspicion creeps in where no suspicion need be. 
Between pride on the one side and doggedness on the other, the 
breach is widened; till at length, for no one reason that could 
stand the test of half-an-hour’s calm discussion, the work of twenty 
years is undone in a single session. 

These are the trials which embitter the career of an English 
statesman, and are unfortunately of more frequent occurrence 
than the pleasures we have described in our opening remarks. Mr. 


Disraeli, however, has as yet been fortunate in having more of the 
former than the latter. He has long commanded the enthusiasm 


> of four-fifths of his own party, and he has during the last few 
years attained a high place in public estimation. Nothing could 
have been more gratifying to the Right Hon. Gentleman’ s feelings 
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than the tribute of respect recently paid to him by a politi 
opponent, in vindication of his Parliamentary career.* And certa 
we are that the judgment of future generations will be conceived 
in a similar spirit; that they will recognize in the Right Hon, 
Member for Buckinghamshire a statesman who had pr found 
studied the history of the British constitution, and had arrived 
bre - vi¢ ws in poli ties al pi hilosoph 1V; al id a pai ty leader vho, if Si 
G. Lewis be right in his assertion that “all great meas res 
ee about by ake moves,” then, as much as any map living 
deserves the appellation of greatness. 


* Daily News, April 24. 








